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LCOLONISATION Of NORTH AMERICA fl 
THE CENTURY AFTER COLUMBUS 


AN AGE OF EXPLORATIONS AND DISCOVERIES 


'"THE North American continent during 
^ the sixteenth century, especially in 
those districts situated on the eastern sea- 
board, was a free field for discoverers of all 
nations ; but during several generations 
no one of the rival Powers succeeded in 
ren lering its possession effective by a jxr- 
inanent settlement. The reason for this 
was the un])romising appearance of the 
coasts, on which were to be found a 
pleasant climate, green meadows, and vast 
foiests, but, in addition, powerful and 
warlike natives, who vigorously opposed 
the landing of strangers, and who, by 
their poverty and the simplicity of their 
customs, showed clearly the absence of 
treasure to be won without exertion. 

The first Euro})eans to set foot on North 
American soil had been the Vikings under 
Leif Erikson and Thorfiim Karlsefne, who 
were driven thither . while on a voyage 
from Iceland to Greenland about the 
year iioo. But their temporary settle- 
ments in Vinland, Markland and Huitra- 
mannaland had been long forgotten when 
the discovery ,of Columbus unveiled a 
new world. It was the efforts to raise 
interest in his project, made by the dis- 
coverer at the various courts 
of Western • Europe years 
before the realisation of his 
hopes, that drew attention 
to his discovery and led to the opening 
up of the New World some years later. 
The honour of having been the first 
among the discoverers of that day to 
reach the mainland of North America 
belongs to Giovaniu Gabotto, or, as he 
was called in En^^land, John Cabot. 
He was specially sent out in 1497 on a 

Y a 


John Cabot's 

Great 

Discovery 


voyage to the West, to seek, after the 
manner of Columbus, the treasures of the 
Indies and to take possession, for England, 
of any unknown lands he might come 
across. It was in fulfilment of this com- 
mission that John Cabot in the years 
1497-1498 made two voyages between 
England and America. The first time he 
- ^ landed in Labrador and followed 

Importance northward. On his 

^ ® * second journey he reached the • 
American coast at a point 
somewhat farther south, and, sailing 
southward, made a rough exploration of the 
Atlantic seaboard till he reached the lati- 
tude of Florida. Then, for nearly a century, 
the English paid no further attention to this 
land, in which their race was to have so great 
a future, except by sending occasional slups 
to the inexliaustible fishing-grounds of the 
Newfoundland Banks ; but even there 
they did h'ss than most other nations. 

The news of Cabot’s landing sliowed the 
Portuguese that there were undiscovered 
lands in the north, similar to Brazil in the 
south, which, according to the^delimitation 
of the spheres of discover}^', belonged to 
them. This was, at any rate, the incentive 
for the voyages of the brothers Cras])ar and 
Miguel Cortereal. To them King Manuel 
granted a charter giving them exclusive 
possession and trading rights in whatever 
lands they might find to the north of the 
Spanish colonial sphere and beyond the 
line of demarcation agreed upon. These 
claims were recognised and remained in 
their possession, or in that of their heirs, 
till 1579, tliough no effective settlement 
of the newly discovered region was made 
by the Portuguese. On hi's first voyage, 
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in 1500, Gaspar Cortereal discovered the 
island of Newfoundland, with its imposing 
forests and its bays teeming with fish. In 
his second journey, in the following year, 
he was led away by the phantom of a north- 
west passage to the treasures of India, and 
following the coast of Labrador north- 
ward, he and his companions became the 
« , V fi*'st victims of the Arctic ice. 
of the They perished, m all proba- 

I « bilitv, in Hudson Strait. 

Arctic ice a the 

Portuguese made expeditions to the New- 
foundland Banks. The first of these, under- 
taken by Miguel Cortereal to ascertain the 
fate of his brother, supplied a second party 
of victims for the ice-deserts of the north. 
Then these voyages were restricted more and 
more to the exploitation of the fisheries ; 
and it was only occasionally that Portuguese 
sailors assisted the progress of discovery in 
North America. Among those who did 
so was Joao Alvarez Faguendcz, who in 
1521 sailed round the peninsula of Nova 
Scotia and into the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

The French followed the example of the 
Portuguese with especial zeal. From the 
year 1508, at least, the shipowners of 
Dieppe and Honfieur took a prominent part 
in the fishing on the Newfoundland Banks. 
These fishing expeditions led to occasional 
visits to the neighbouring coasts, where 
supplies were taken in, repairs made, and 
the spoil of the sea dried and smoked for 
transport. From such settlements Cape 
Breton received the name it bears to-day, 
and “ Tierra,” “ Bahia,” and ” Rio de 
Bretoncs ” are names that frequently occur 
in old maps of Canada. Early in the third 
decade of the sixteenth century these 
trans- Atlantic lands attracted the attention 
of the French Government. 

Commissioned by it, Giovanni de Veraz- 
zano, in 1524, made an extended voyage 
of discovery, following the east coast 
from Florida nearly up to what is now the 
northern boundary of the United States. 

. Perhaps this undertaking would 

OpeAing 

« p o ^ or h Portuguese made 

menca diplomatic protest. But the 
Spaniards did incomparably more for the 
opening up of North America, though 
their activity was confined principally 
to the southern part of it. Through slave- 
hunts among the Bahama Islands the 
Spaniards made acquaintance with the 
southern extremity of Florida ; but so 
uninviting did it seem that for years no one 


took the trouble to investigate whether 
this cape belonged to an island or ‘to the 
mainland. It was not till 1512 that Juan 
Ponce de Leon, governor of Porto Rico, 
set out with three ships to investigate 
what truth there was in the fabulous 
reports that were current about the land 
in the north. On Whitsunday, “ Pascua 
Florida,” he 'reached an unknown coast 
and named it Florida. From there Ponce 
sailed along the east coast as far as what 
was later the site of St. Augustine. But, 
as the flat shore stretched ever before him 
in unending monotony, he turned, sailed 
round the southern extremity of the sup- 
posed island, and followed the west coast 
for a considerable distance ; but at last, 
finding neither a strait nor fertile land, 
but everywhere hostile Indians, he re- 
turned to Porto Rico, and let years pass 
before renewing the attempt to open up 
the lands he had discovered. 

That he did so at all was due to the fact 
that districts which he included among 
those discovered by himself were touched at 
by other sailors whose competition he wished 
to exclude. In particular, Francisco Fer- 

Histori de Cordova, after com- 

is one pieting his voyage of discovery 
oyages of coasts of Yucatan 

iscovery Mexico as far north as 

Panuco, took, on his return journey, a 
course too nearly due east, and reached a 
point that we cannot fix, on the west coast 
of Florida. This discovery seemed so 
interesting that Francisco de Garay ordered 
his pilot, Pineda, who was then about to 
convey a number of colonists into the 
district of Panuco, newly claimed by him, 
to pay more attention to the north coast 
of the Gulf of ^lexico. On this occasion 
Pineda not only came to the firm conclusion 
that the coast from Panuco to the peninsula 
of Florida was continuous, but he also 
discovered the mouth of the Mississippi, 
without inferring, however, the extra- 
ordinary extent of the “ hinterland ” from 
the volume of the stream, as Columbus 
had done in the case of the Orinoco. 

Ponce de Leon considered his own 
claims as a discoverer endangered by these 
enterprises. He accordingly made applica- 
tion to the Spanish Government, and was 
granted, in the usual manner, rights over 
the territory he had discovered, conditional 
upon his rendering his possession effective 
and actually colonising the land. In the 
year 1521 he made fresh preparations, and 
shipped 600 persons, besides cattle and 
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supplies, to start a colony; but his explore, by land and water simultaneously, 

attempts to effect a landing on the west the territory promised to him in the west, 

coast of Florida were all failures ; and at But the land force and the fleet soon got 

last, mortallv wounded by the arrows of out of touch. The latter returned to 

the enemy, he decided to return. The Cuba after waiting for months in the 

greater part of his company perished neighbourhood of the Mississippi for 

on the return journey, and he himself Narvaez and his company, 

reached Cuba only to die. The hostility When the expedition returned to the coast 

of the Indians was just what kept completely exhausted, nothing remained 
Florida’s fi-om being forgotten. Of for them but to build the best vessels they 

Warlike Indians of the islands, some could, and by means of these to make 
Indians pacified, and others had their way out of this inhospitable wilder- 

fledbefore the Spaniards, who had continu- ness to more civilised parts. Imagining 
ally to go farther afield to obtain slaves, himself nearer to Panuco than to the 
Two slaveships belonging to the licenti- Spanish Islands, Narvaez steered his craft 
ates Matienzo and Ayllon met accidentally westward ; but almost the whole expedi- 
off one of the Northern Bahamas, and tion perished in the delta of the Mississippi, 
made an agreement to venture on an Only a few escaped ; they continued their 
expedition against the warlike Indians journey by land, and, being favoured by 
of Florida. They did, in fact, bring some fortune, succeeded in reaching the Spanish 
booty back to San Domingo, and at the settlements in New Mexico, 
same time gave such favourable reports It has been already mentioned how their 
of the land that the licentiate Lucas highly exaggerated stories gave quite a 
Vasquez de Ayllon resolved to continue new impulse to expeditions to the 
the exploration and eventually to fabulous cities of Tusayan and Quivira. 
proceed to colonisation. The adventurous expedition of Fernando 

From the court he obtained without de Soto took in still more of the interior 
trouble exclusive rights over the territory _ - , of the continent. It is almost 

loft without a master by Ponce's death. Adventures in how, despite re- 

After preparations lasting several years, peated disasters, companies 

during which his pilots explored the of considerable size assembled 

Atlantic coast as far as the Santee River, again and again to make the journey into 
he set out from Hispaniola (San Domingo) the unknown with hearts as light as if 
in 1526 for his new province, with three it were a mere pleasure-trip. So strong 
ships and 600 men. But he was not was the attraction of the personality of 
favoured by fortune. Sea and shore were De Soto, one of the richest conquistadors 
hostile to him : the largest of his ships was of Peru, that, despite the fact that he took 
wrecked, and the Indians opposed his at- only picked men for the expedition, his 
tempts at landing at Rio J ordan or San company on leaving Seville numbered a 
Mateo so vigorously that he was master thousand men. After completing his pre- 
only within the range of his muskets. parations in Cuba, De Soto crossed over 

The colorusts, furthermore, had much to Tampa Bay on the west coast of Florida, 
to suffer in the swampy coast districts, where he had the rare good fortune to 
and when Ayllon himself succumbed to meet with a friendly reception from the 
fever the rest of his crew betook themselves natives and was able to prepare in peace 
to their ships and returned to Hispaniola, for his journey into the interior. But 
After this the colonisation of the Atlantic it was not long that the Spaniards enjoyed 
Expeditions given U]^ for years ; the friendship of the natives. As soon 

in North other hand, the as they began to press forward in a 

America Coast of F'lorida, a name northerly direction they met with Indians 

then applied to the whole who had sworn hostility to the Europeans 
of the North American continent so far from the time of Narvaez, 
as it was known to the Spaniards, was During the course of their three years' 
the scene of further expeditions which wandering the Spaniards were able to 
were of great importance in opening up gain the friendship of the natives only when 
North America. As early as 1528 Panfilo they allied themselves with a tribe and 
de Narvaez, governor of the Gulf (.oast helped it in war against its neighbours. The 
of Florida, the well-known rival of Cortes, sum total of adventures and privations 
cruised from Cuba to Appalachee Bay, to that reduced De Soto's splendid company 
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to a band of little more than three hun- 
dred half-naked and wholly exhausted 
adventurers was indeed extraordinary. 

But incidents of this kind are not what 
give the expedition its historic importance. 
‘What is most interesting for posterity 
about De Soto's expedition is the geo- 
graphical and ethnographical aspect of 
the country traversed, which can be 
fixed, at least approximately, by the 
accounts that have come down to us. The 
Spaniards first made their way northward, 
at a fixed distance from the marshy 
coast, till they reached the head of 
Appalachee Bay. Then they turned their 
backs to the sea and pressed on towards 
the north and north-east, through (Georgia 
and South Carolina, till they reached the 
country where the rivers Altamaha and 
Savannah rise. Neither here nor farther 
south did they dare to cross the thickly 
wooded range of the Alleghanies, so terrible 
did its forest solitudes seem to them. 

Nor did the north attract them ; they 
turned towards the west and south-west. 
Making their way through the present 
state of Alabama, they reached the river 
j of that name, and, striking 
Ho^es Pensacola, estab- 
^ i lished temporarv communica- 
of ue aoto ^ ^ brought 

them supplies. In spite of the long, 
fruitless wandering De Soto could not be 
persuaded to give up the expedition. 
After a protracted rest at Mobile, then 
situated considerably more north than 
the modern town of the same name, he 
struck out again into the wilderness and 
reached the Mississippi not far from where 
Memphis stands to-day. The passage 
across the “ Father of Waters ” occasioned 
a long delay, but with the help of the 
Indians and by means of some improvised 
boats it was finally accomplished. Then 
the expedition continued its wearisome 
journey through the present Arkansas and 
southern Missouri as far as the upper 
reaches of the White River. 

Finding that as he advanced towards 
the north-west the land was less fertile and 
more sparsely settled, De Soto changed his 
course and continued his journey south- 
ward and westward over the Washita to 
the Red River, only to learn that neither 
treasure nor civilised settlement was to 
be found in the forests. His decision to 
return to the Mississippi was a tacit 
abandonment of all his hopes. He reached 
that mighty watercourse just above its 


junction with the Red River, and here, 
almost exactly three years after his de- 
parture from Cuba, he succumbed to fever 
and to depression at the failure of his 
plans. His companions imagined them- 
selves so near to New Mexico that they 
at first attempted to make their way 
thither by land ; but the lack of food 

TM. n 4 r supplies in the west compelled 
The Fate of . i ' ' . 1/4.1 

De Soto's themoncemore tomakefor the 

Mississippi. Finally, they were 

so fortunate as to be carried out 
to sea by the stream in their frail im- 
provised craft before they had become too 
weak to resist the attacks of the cver- 
hostile Indians. The tedious journey 
along the Gulf Coast had still to be accom- 
plished before they could reach Panuco, 
the nearest Christian settlement, and there 
recuperate from their fatigue and priva- 
tions. Of De Soto’s 1,000 companions 
only 311 reached the journey’s end. So 
little had been gained by the sacrifice of 
life that the Spanish Government issued 
a decree forbidding further exploring ex- 
peditions into this unfriendly land. 

Though Florida had fallen into discredit 
with the Spaniards, it had not the same 
bad name among other nations. Religious 
discord in France had once before driven 
men to seek a land of peace and toleration 
beyond the ocean, when Villegaignon 
founded his colony in Brazil. But while the 
object of this first attempt was to establish 
a colony where toleration should be ex- 
tended to men of both creeds, the second, 
undertaken by Ribault and Laudonnic^e, 
in the years 1562-1565, aimed at establish- 
ing on the coast of Florida a settlement 
which, though not exclusively Protestant, 
was to be a place of refuge for those who 
in their own land were subjected to bitter 
persecution and oppression. 

There was, to begin with, not the 
slightest difficulty in finding a place on the 
then deserted coast of Florida where the 
fleet could land its crews with their stores. 

For this purpose the leaders 

o * • chose Charleston Bay, called by 

Settlements ^y 

^ Spaniards Rio de San Mateo, 
and named their settlement, overlooked 
by a fortified hill, “ Arx Carolina ” in 
honour of the French sovereign, Charles 
IX. If the settlers had had no other end 
in view than to live in peace and tolerance 
on the distant shore, tilling the land 
and seeking a peaceful livelihood, it is 
probable that they could have established 
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themselves and founded a colony undis- 
turbed, as did the English at this and at 
other points on the coast at a later date. 
But among the colonists workers were in a 
minority, and their favourite mode of 
earning a livelihood was to scour the seas 
around the Antilles in swift and lightly 
built craft, and, like pirates, to attack 
. , wherever there was a prospect 
of success. By such proceed- 

erc 1 ary drew Upon themselves 

wrath of the Spaniards. 
Philip of S])ain considered it a serious 
matter that a foreign nation, and espe- 
cially Spain’s hereditary enemy, should 
dare to establish itself so near to the 
Spanish colonial ])ossessions and within the 
Spanish colonial sphere. 

More serious in his eyes was the circum- 
stance that they were heretics who thus 
threatened the Christianising work which 
Spain regarded as her historic mission. 
Accordingly, Menendcz de Aviles, one of the 
best seamen then at Spain’s disposal, 
received a commission to root out at all 
costs this foreign settlement on Spanish soil. 
He was specially instructed, as a matter of 
})rinciple, to show no mercy to heretics. The 
accusation of treacherous cruelty raised 
by the French against the Spanish leader 
is scarcely justified. During their own 
religious struggles they showed themselves 
scarcely less fanatical than was Menendez 
towards them. But the latter’s action was 
truly the cause of the transplantation of 
fanaticism in religious strife to the New 
World. Even before Menendez had re- 
assembled his forces, which were scattered 
by a storm in crossing the ocean, he gained 
an important success. He succeeded in 
creeping in by night between the French 
fleet, anchored at San Mateo, and the land, 
and in driving it from the coast. 

Instead of attacking Fort Carolina from 
the sea, Menendez surprised it from the land 
side after a difficult march through the forest, 
and, meeting with scarcely any resistance, 
« - overmastered the garrison, 

Slain suffering very slight loss him- 

ns Heretics Meanwhile the French fleet 
had been wrecked during the 
storm, and the crews were thrown on the 
coast in so defenceless a condition that they 
had no alternative but to surrender un- 
conditionally. Menendez showed no ])ity 
to them in their helplessness, and spared 
only those who professed the Catiiolic 
faith ; the rest he slew, not as French- 
men, but as heretics.” This was barbarous 


severity ; but he was only obeying his 
sovereign's orders, and he had never 
concealed the fact that every heretic he 
could lay hands on was doomed. 

But Menendez' s work was not one of 
destruction only ; he was commissioned* 
to colonise Florida for Spain. Accordingly, 
on the spot where he first landed, he 
founded the little town of St. Augustine, 
the oldest town in the United States, 
which, though several times shifted, has 
had an uninterrupted existence up to the 
present day. A second settlement that he 
founded on the site of Arx Carolina had 
a less happy fate. It was taken by assault 
some years later by French Protestants 
under De Gourgues, who, to avenge his 
fallen countrymen and co-religionists, 
mercilessly put to death all Spaniards who 
fell into his hands, “ not as Spaniards, but as 
murderers ” — a grim retort to Menendez. 

But Charles IX. disclaimed this deed 


as an act of unjustifiable piracy, and made 
complete and express renunciation of his 
claims to the coast of Florida, where the 
Spanish settlement of St. Augustine slowly 
developed and long resisted all foreign en- 


Frftnce's Grent 
Ambitions in 
North America 


croachments. Here in the 
south, France lightly gave up 
all her colonial aspirations ; 
but on the other hand she had 


already begun to establish herself, beginning 
in the extreme north-east. These latter 


claims she persisted in much more tenaci- 
ously, and had indeed the idea of using the 
ground gained as a starting-point to bring 
the whole of the North American continent 


under her sway. As early as 1535 Jacques 
Cartier undertook a voyage of discovery 
along the coasts of Newfoundland and 
Labrador, and though those regions showed 
little wealth, he returned the following 3^ear 
to continue his exploration. On this second 
journey he went farther uj) the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence than before, and discovered the 
great river of the same name that flows 
into it. Cartier followed the river up- 
stream and, with his ships, reached the site 
of Quebec ; then he pushed on with smaller 
vessels as far as the Indian capital, 
Hochelaga, the modern Montreal. 

The swiftness of the impetuous stream 
prevented him from continuing his ex- 
ploration farther, so he returned to the 
fleet and spent a severe winter at its 
anchorage, suffering heavy losses. Next 
year he returned to France with the first 
cargo of Canadian furs, carrying with him 
some Indian chiefs, who pined under the 
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change of scene and climate and died in 
Europe. In 1541, Cartier returned to the 
St. Lawrence, built a fort at Cape Rouge 
seven miles above Quebec, and thence 
proceeding to Hochelaga, spent in all 
nearly a year in the country. As he sailed 
out of the St. Lawrence Gulf, De Roberval 
sailed in. The latter had been despatched 
by Francis 1 . as governor of the newly 
found territory ; and after building a fort 
at Charlesbourg, close to Quebec, and 
spending an extremely uncomfortable year 
with an unruly company, he evacuated 
the country and returned to France. 
The quest of precious metals would 


carrying their explorations far to the 
north ; and Cartier^s first attempts at 
starting a North- American colony had 
come to an end before the sixteenth cen- 
tury was half over. The English had 
rested content witli the expeditions of the 
Cabots. But the spirit was stirring whicl% 
early in the ’fifties, sent Willoughby and 
Chancellor to search for a north-east, 
instead of a north-west, passage to the 
Indies, and to “ discover” Muscovy. 

Yet for another twenty years the English 
exploits were limited to those expeditions 
to the Spanish Main and the Spanish seas 
for the purpose of compelling the Spaniards 



ARX CAROLINA: THE HUGUENOT SETTLEMENT AT CHARLESTON, IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
Relig^ious persecution in France during the latter half of the seventeenth century compelled a company of French 
Huguenots to emigrate to North America, where, in South Carolina, they first settled, choosing as their home the site 
on which Charleston is now situated, and naming their settlement Arx Carolina." Here they lived for a number of 
years in peace, free to worship in their own way, and on a footing of equality with the rest of the population. 


seem to have been the main inspiration of 
these early expeditions, which now ceased 
altogether for the rest of the century, in 
any serious sense, owing to the internal 
distractions which agitated France. 
Fishermen from several European nations, 
however, resorted even thus early to the 
waters about Newfoundland, and many 
from various motives penetrated to the 
shores of the mainland and into the 
Gulf of the St. Lawrence. A number of 
French traders had even settled at 
Tadoussac, at the mouth of the Saguenay. 
The Spaniards had made themselves 
masters of the southern continent without 

Yc 


to trade witli them, which n'ached their 
climax in the affair of John Hawkins — 
with Drake — at San Juan d'Ulloa and 
Drake’s raid on Nombre dc Dios. With 
1575 the horizon enlarged ; for in that 
year John Oxenham built ships on the 
Isthmus of Panama, and launched them 
in the Pacific Ocean. In 1578, Drake 
passed the Straits of Magellan, and dis- 
covered that Tierra del Fuego was not a 
portion of a fabled continent in southern 
seas ; and after harrying the South-Ameri- 
can ports, he had sailed, in 1579, to a more 
northerly point on the Californian coast 
than any Europeans had hitherto reached, 
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where the natives offered him divine 
honours ; after which he completed his 
circumnavigation of the globe. In these 
same years, Martin Frobisher had taken 
up the search for the north-west pas- 
sage, visiting Greenland and discovering 
Frobisher Sound. It is curious to note 

. voyages, the larger of his two 

I- 1 ships was of no more than 

="*'**•' Colony tons burden. 

And before England and Spain fought out 
the great Armada duel, John Davis had 
matched Frobisher’s exploits in three 
Arctic voyages, and had given his name 
to Davis Strait. But raids in Spanish 
waters, and discoveries in the frozen 
regions, did not by any means conduce to 
the establishment of settlements. The 
Englishman whose imagination first con- 
ceived the idea of real colonial expansion 
was Hriini)hrey Gilbert, the elder half- 
brother of Sir Walter Raleigh. 

The codbanks of Newfoundland — which, 
together with an indefinitely wide expanse 
of the continent, had received the some- 
what unintelligible name of Norumbega — 
had become a resort for fishing-lleets of 
all nations ; but since Cartier’s day no one 
Iiad tried to effect a ])ermanent settlement. 
The English, how'ever, had a kind of first 
claim, in virtue of Cabot’s discoveries 
made in the English service. Humphrey 
Gilbert got from Elizabeth a patent for 
the colonisation of Norumbega ; to which 
he attem])ted to give effect in 1578, and 
again in 1583. To this attem])t New- 
foundland owes her claim to be “ the oldest 
English colony.” But the attempt itself 
failed hopelessly ; and G-ilbert himself 
perished on the voyage home. 

But Gilbert’s inspiration had possessed 
the soul of his lialf-brother. Walter 
Raleigh never set foot in North America 
himself, in spite of his two Guiana voyages, 
of which the first was so valuable and the 


second so disastrous. Nevertheless, it was 
on persistent attempts to realise Gilbert’s 
ideal that Raleigh sank most of his fortune. 
Adventurers enough were ready to seek 
for El Dorados, Tom Tiddler’s grounds, 
where gold and silver could be picked up — 
with the chance, in default thereof, of 
sacking a Spanish galleon or two. 

The golden city of Manoa had attractions 
for Raleigh himself. But he was emphati- 
cally the prophet — forthteller and fore- 
teller, too — of the only true doctrine of 
expansion ; of settlement on the soil ; of 
conquering Nature in the new land and 
making her yield store of other wealth 
than precious metals ; of finding new 
homes for the English people beyond the 
limits of their little island. In the year 
after CHlbert’s disaster, Raleigh sent an 
expedition which established a settlement 
at Roanoake, in what is now Carolina, 
giving it the name of Virginia, in honour 
of Elizabeth. A reinforcement w^as sent 
the next year ; but when a third company 
went out, in 1586, they found that their 
predecessors had thrown up the cards, and 
had come away on the shijis with which 
Drake had just raided Cartagena. 

A party remained ; but each time that a 
relief was sent it found desolation. Ra- 
leigh’s efforts had failed ; colonisation had 
not proved a short cut to unlimited wealth. 
When the seventeenth century opened, 
neither English nor French, nor Dutch, 
had succeeded in securing a footing on 
_ « American soil. But the seed 

r been sown in the minds 

Harvest''”**'* of all there, to bear harvest 
in the coming centuries. We 
shall follow first the French expan- 
sion, and then the English — the latter 
including the Dutch interlude — until the 
two forces come into direct collision, and 
the two narratives coalesce in the story of 
the struggle a outrcincc between the rivals. 

Konrad Haebler 
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A LONG time passed after Cartier’s day 
before attempts at settlement were re- 
newed by the French Government ; but 
there were always French vessels on the 
Newfoundland Banks, that traded also in 
furs on the St. Lawrence, and this trade 
turned out to be so profitable that early in 
the seventeenth century a number of 
Breton traders combined and succeeded 
in obtaining a monopoly for their company 
from the French king, Henry IV. The form 
of this Canadian colony was peculiar from 
the beginning. It was intermediate between 
a trading company and a Crown colony. 

The intention of the founders, Pont- 
grav6, Chauvin and De Monts, was only 
to carry on the fur trade more vigorously 
and to organise it on a better footing. 
Their settlement, Tadoussac, at the 
junction of the Saguenay and the St. 
Lawrence, was intended to be nothing 
more than a trading station. But when 
„ . . Samuel do Champlain entered 
eginnmg service of the company in 

^ . . .. 1003, not only were the aims 

Colonisntion . iV 1 ^ 1 • 1 1 

of the undertaking widened, 

but its political status was gradually 
altered, the state gaining more influence, 
and at the same time assuming more re- 
sponsibility. In 1612 Count de Soissons 
was set at the head of the Canadian 
enterprise as viceroy ; and the fact that a 
second prince of the royal family followed 
him in this position tended in no small 
degree to impress upon the colonial enter- 
prise a more and more official character. 

But, however, the economic conditions 
of the colony stood in strange contra- 
diction to this. Till well into the eigh- 
teenth century the French Canadian 
settlements kept their character as trading 
factories and mission stations. Women, 
with the exception of nuns, were as rare as 
true settlers. The population was prin- 
cipally composed of soldiers, traders and 
priests ; and for many years the colonies 
remained dependent on their imports 
from Europe and on barter with the 


natives. The colonies were not in a position 
to feed themselves till they ]mssed into the 
hands of the English, when their constitu- 
tion underwent a radical change. In spite 
of this a thoroughly characteristic feature 
of French colonial administration was the 
t need for expansion, and that 

^ to an almost unlimited ex- 

Colossus with , . f 11 i.- X 

^ tent, out of all iiroportion to 

Feet of Clay 

This was partly the consequence of the 
economic state of the colony. The receipts 
from the fur-trade had to cover the expendi- 
ture, which, in spite of the moderate number 
of the colonists, continually increased. 

This was possible only so long as a 
trade monopoly in an extensive region 
was assured ; and, to accomplish this, 
effective possession became more and 
more necessary as the advance guard of 
Dutch and English colonies made its way 
over the Alleghanies and entered into 
competition with the French hunters and 
fur- traders. But in considering the dis- 
proportionate need for expansion we must 
not under-estimate the influence of a 
number of individual discoverers, j^ossessed 
of marked characteristics, who acidentally 
came togetiier in this Canadian move- 
ment, and who, in spite of temporary 
failure, were continually giving a new 
impulse for advance. Thus the i)rovinces 
of Canada and Louisiana developed in 
time into the colossus with feet of clay 
that the French colonial empire proved 
to be when }»ut to the actual test. The 
first of the discoverers who ])layed so great 
a part in the expansion of New France, 

. the real founder of Canada, 

amp am Samuel de Champlain. 

. From 1603 to 1616 he was 

® ^ connected with the French 

colonial government, bein^ either in its 
service or at its head. But the interests 
of the government or of the trading 
company never tied his hands, even where 
his own interests were most intimately 
connected with them. The unfailing spell 
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that drew him across the ocean into the 
solitudes of the West was an ardent desire to 
unravel the secrets of those remote tracts, 
and to claim as French all that might 
come to light in their primeval forests. 

Champlain was born at Hrouage in 1567, 
and came of a family of fishermen. In the 
year 1603 De Chastes, governor of Dieppe, 
French having persuaded Henry IV. 

. to sanction the opening up of 
Can^nda^ Canada for trade, despatched 
two vessels to the St. Lawrence, 
under the command of a Ilreton merchant, 
Pontgrave, with whom, as navigator, he 
sent Cliamjilain, the latter having already 
had considerable experience of the North 
American coast. On this occasion they only 
visited Hochelaga, and did some surveying 
in the neighbourhood, among other things 
making an unsuccessful attempt to pass 
the Lachine rapids, wliicli have become 
so familiar to the modern tourist. 
On returning to France they found that 
De Chastes had died in their absence ; 
but a new com])any was immediately 
formed for trade and colonisation under 
the presidency of the Sieur de Monts, a 
juu'sonal friend of the king. 

It was now decided to confine their atten- 
tion to La Cadie (Acadia) and abandon for 
the ])resent the St. Lawrence country, 
which was already known as Canada, its 
Indian name, or sometimes as New France, 
both terms being used irresjiectively till 
it was lost to the French Crown. Asso- 
ciated with De Monts were the Baron de 
Pontrincourt, a nobleman of Picardy, and 
Champlain. The venture was supported 
by Protestant merchants of Rochelle. 

The siisi)icions of the Catholics were 
allayed by a grant to them of a monopoly 
in the matter of Indian conversion, while 
De Monts and his friends were given a 
monopoly of the fur-trade, a scarcely 
equitable division of interests according to 
modern ideas ; but the ardour among the 
Latin Catholic nations of that ])eriod for 
The French inverting the heathen, if 
ZealinTr*<le‘/"'>' outward symbolic 
and Misaions f?™- Was almost as strong as 
the love of gam which among 
the Spaniards ‘disfigured their missionary 
zeal and was disgraced by deeds of 
appalling cruelty. The adventurers made 
their first settlement on the west shore 
of the Bay of Fundy, at the mouth of 
a river which they named St. Croix, and 
which now separates the state of Maine 
from the province of New Brunswick. 
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De Monts, who held the king’s commis- 
sion as lieutenant of Canada, now made a 
grant to his friend Pontrincourt of terri- 
tory on the eastern shore of the bay, 
adjacent to the site of what afterwards 
became Annapolis in Acadia, the modern 
Nova Scotia. He named it Port Royal, 
and sailed to France for the purpose of 
collecting settlers. Here he found small 
interest shown in the new colony; but, in 
the meantime, De Monts arrived with 
the news that the St. Croix site had 
proved unsatisfactory, and that the settlers 
had moved across to the Annapolis River. 

The two now set to work to enlist colonists, 
and in May, 1606, Pontrincourt sailed for 
Acadia with a heterogeneous and turbulent 
company. Arriving at Port Royal, he 
found the fort there occupied only by a 
faithful Indian and a couple of Frenchmen, 
and learned that Chamjilain, Pontgrave, 
and the rest had just sailed for France. 
The little company spent a pleasant if 
unprofitable time fraternising with the 
Indians, improving land, fishing, exploring, 
and keeping up the social amenities with 
jest and song, and good living. But as 
, Protestants, and even more, 
Te?rifo^iI monopolists, 

NoHk America jealousies proved too 

strong ; and, to their sorrow, 
they soon learned from dispatches sent by 
a ship that their charter was withdrawn. 
This was in 1607, and there was nothing 
for it now but to abandon the settlement. 

Though De Monts and Pontrincourt suc- 
ceeded after three years in reconciling the 
government to their claims in a more 
restricted form, and renewing the thin 
thread of French occupation in Acadia, 
little more can be said of it here. The 
English, on the strength of the Cabot 
voyages, never gave up their claims to 
this region. Armed with government 
authority, and sometimes with territorial 
charters of land, they frequently attacked 
the French, and sometimes turned them 
out, to occupy their seats till the wheel of 
fortune or some treaty between the nations 
restored the status quo. The labours of 
devout ladies and Jesuit priests among the 
Micmac Indians give some colour to this 
earlier period, as do the dreams of gentle- 
inen adventurers who vainly fancied that 
titles to a vast wilderness were a road to 
territorial importance in the New World. 
The English, too, associated their efforts 
at Acadian settlement with an aristocratic 
flavour, which produced the well-known 
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order of Nova Scotia baronets. But 
Acadia, wrapped as it was in its forest 
mantle, remained profoundly irresponsive 
to the claims of English baronets or 
the dreams of grand seigneurs. 

Its story, till it was handed over defi- 
nitely to Great Britain in 1713 at the 
Treaty of Utrecht, with a thousand or two 
isolated unlettered French settlers on the 
western shore, is largely one of trifling 
events, and lies almost wholly outside 
the course of French Canadian history 
proper, with which its isolated community 
had scarcely any concern whatever. 

New France was in reality founded at 
Quebec by Champlain, after his prospects 
in Acadia had been interfered with 
in the manner just described. While 
De Monts was in France endeavouring 
to get a renewal of his mono- 
poly of the fur-trade, Cham- 
plain and Pontgrave went out 
as his representatives in 1608, 
and, making for their old 
haunts up the St. Lawrence, 
fixed their headquarters on 
the site now covered by the 
lower town of Quebec, and 
there erected buildings and 
storehouses. In this year, 

1608, too, it may be of interest 
to note that the only attempts 
at European colonisation 
north of Mexico were repre- 
sented by the struggling hand- 
ful of English at J amestown in 
Virginia, and a small colony of 
Spaniards at St. Augustine, 

Florida. By 1610, De Monts 
had .secured his trading 
monopoly, though not till Champlain had 
crossed the ocean to assist him. For most 
of the next twenty-four years Champlain 
remained in Canada, exploring, working up 
the fur-trade, and dealing both in peace 
and war with the Indians, on whose friend- 
ship the trade, not to say the existence of 
the handful of French, depended. At the 
, beginning of his enterprise 

RelauLTwUh 

»h. Natives friendship of the 

Indians was absolutely neces- 
sary to him if he was to carry out his plans. 
The natives who came down the St. 
Lawrence to Quebec and Tadoussac to 
barter furs belonged chiefly to the Huron 
race and to some Algonquin tribes who 
lived near the Hurons, and were allied 
with them against their common enemy, 


the Iroquois, who lived to the east and 
south-east. As the way to the unknown 
west belonged to them, Champlain did 
not hesitate to ally himself with them, and 
he even went so far as to buy their services 
by helping them against the Iroquois, 
a decisive step which was to influence 
, . Canada for generations. Like 

The Iroquois adventurers of his day, he 

the French discovering 

the great western sea, which 
was the route to China, and, like the rest, 
believed the continent at tliis point to be 
comparatively narrow. The first cam- 
paign, undertaken in the region where 
I.ake Champlain still keeps alive tlie 
memory of the discoverer, was so suc- 
cessful that it greatly increased the 
consideration in which the Europeans were 
held by their savage allies. 
In this respect Champlain had 
completely carried out his in- 
tentions. That he had drawn 
upon, his fellow countrymen 
the undying hostility of the 
Iroquois did not appear a 
matter worthy of considera- 
tion to him or to anybody 
else ; nor, considering the 
superiority of European 
weapons, would it have 
become so serious a matter 
as it did but for the fact that 
European enemies of France 
now naturally allied thein- 
^ ^ ^ selves with the Iroquois and 

When Quebec was taken by the • i v 

British, in 162 »,he was carried to prOVldcd them With weapoiis 
England, but on the restoration that placed them Oil equal 

terms with the whites in 
battle, and rendered them very 
dangerous ojiponents to the scattered and 
sparsely populated French settlements. 
Champlain could now, under the protection 
of the Hurons and their allies, explore the 
country about the St. Lawrence in all 
directions. The limits to which he ex- 
tended French influence were Lake Cham- 
plain in the south-east, the middle Sague- 
nay in the north, and in the west Lake 
Huron, which he reached by way of the 
Ottawa and Nipissing, without, however, 
gaining any clear conception of the great 
system of North American lakes. 

Champlain did even more to strengthen 
French influence ; he summoned mis- 
sionaries to Canada. Those interested in 
the trading company looked unfavourably 
upon the extra expense entailed by this, 
the more so because the endeavours of the 
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of Canada to the French, in 
he was ,'re-appointcd governor. 
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missionaries to get the Indians to settle 
were prejudicial to the fur-trade ; but the 
influence of the Frencli Government and 
Champlain’s lofty views gained a complete 
victory over the narrower opinions of the 
traders. Some ])riests of the order of 
Rt collets arrived in 1615, f bey built at 

Quebec the first permanent church in North 

e yst interests were strongly 

inCa...d. in he company, 

and hostility to the J esuits w'as 
most pronounced, yet this order, which 
deserves all praise for its missionary work, 
could not be permanently kept out of the 
Canadian settlements. From 1625 they 
worked side by side with the Franciscans. 

How zealously they engaged in the 
conversion of the Indians of the north is 


shown by the extent of the literature which 
the brothers of the order have published 
on their work in Canada. A change took 
place with the interference of Richelieu in 
Canadian affairs. The Company of New 
France, commonly known as the “ Hun- 
dred Associates,” was formed, and received 
a monopoly of the fur-trade from Florida 
to the Arctic Seas. Above all, after the 
fall of Rochelle, that fatal interdict on 
Huguenot immigration was decreed, which 
perhaps lost North America to France, 
and changed the history of the world. 

Even in these early times Canada had 
once been in danger of falling into the 
hands of the English. In 1621, Sir William 
Alexander received from James I. a 
charter to found a colony under the name 
of Nova Scotia. Its boundaries included 
the greater part of the French colony. 
When war broke out between England 
and France, Alexander attempted to 
enforce his claims. His ships repeatedly 
forced a passage up the St. Lawrence, and, 
by capturing French ships, almost com- 
pletely cut off communication between 
Quebec and the Mother Country. In 1628 
Alexander’s ships appeared before Quebec 
Canada in demanded its surrender; 

(he Hand, ol was only Champlain’s 

the English ability that caused them to 
retreat with their object unat- 
tained. But they returned next year, and 
the colonists, exhausted by a severe winter, 
which was doubly hard on account of the 
absence of help from Europe, offered no 
resistance. The colonists, and Chamolain 
himself, were carried off to Plymouth. 
Canada was at this moment in the hands 
of the English. But a treaty of peace had 
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already been concluded in Europe, and by 
it the possessions of both parties were 
to remain unchanged. Both Acadia and 
Canada were thus given up by the British, 
and French Canada by this means was 
enabled to prolong an honourable existence 
for more than a hundred years. 

Champlain again returned to Quebec, 
and did much for the Canadian colony 
before he ended his life there in 1635. 
The English claims were practically nulli- 
fied ; the peace with the Hurons was again 
confirmed ; and far up the St. Lawrence, 
at Three Rivers, a new settlement was 
founded. Still greater deeds were pro- 
jected by him, but he received no news of 
their fulfilment before his death. Jean 
Nicolet, one of his most distinguished 
followers, had meanwhile revisited Lake 
Huron by the old route, and had then gone 
on through the Strait of Mackinac into Lake 
Michigan and far along its western shore. 

He failed, indeed, to discover the 
geological structure of the basin of these 
lakes and their peculiar connection ; but 
in making alliances with the Indians as 
far as the Fox River he paved away that 


CanadVsSiow f great importance 

Grcth Under f ^^^ure. 1 hc failure so 

the French anything more 

than a trading centre of the 
St. Lawrence is shown by the fact that there 
were at this date only some 200 French- 
men in the whole country. Tlie jiopula- 
tion, in fact, were merely servants of a 
trading-company, quartered for the most 
part in wholesale barrack fashion. Be- 


tween the years 1632 and 1640 nearly 100 
genuine farmers, mainly from Perche, 
Normandy, Picardy and Chanij’iagne, 
arrived, and were the original progenitors 
of the modern Canadian habitant. Nearly 
all of them either brought wives or found 
them in the colony. In the next twenty 
years, until the end of the company’s 
rule, about 200 more came. They were 
prolific, and prospered, and by this time 
understood how to face the harder condi- 


tions of life in the colony. Nineteen- 
twentieths of them, says M. Suite, who 
has exhaustively studied the question, 
have descendants in the colony to-day. 

Ihe Indians were now more formidable, 
from the fact that they were acquiring 
firearms from the traders of New England, 
particularly the Iroquois and the five 
nations, whose territory lay to the south 
of the great lakes Erie and Ontario. 
North of the lakes were Algonquins and 
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Hurons, while Acadia and what is now 
New Brunswick, speaking broadly, were 
occupied by Micmacs and Abernakis, who 
took no part in the struggle for Canada 
as here understood. These nations were 
highly organised, their various tribes 
living in stockaded villages, each being 
represented in the general council by two 
chiefs, one for peace and one for war. 
All of them, except the Micmacs and 
Abernakis, were tillers of the soil, and 
cultivated maize, pumpkins and tobacco. 

The sub-tribe dwelt in its separate village, 
divided again into clans, each of which 
had its own long house. Chastity not being 
held in repute, relationship counted only 
on the mother’s side, and each clan thus 
derived and held together had its badge or 
token, which was tattooed on the bodies of 
the males, and displayed over the entrance 
of the Long Hall. These nations — the 
Algonquins, Hurons and Iroquois — spoke 
different languages ; while their several 
tribes spoke dialects of the same tongue, 
differing more or less, but at all events 
sufficiently alike to admit of common dis- 
cussion. Such, broadly speaking, were the 
savage nations, among whom the lot of the 
'Tk IT French Canadians were cast, 
Frier and who played such a vital 

. and important part in their 

MissiOAAries , . , ^ -i. • 

history. For it was not in 

trade only that the rela lions of the two races 
became so intimate, but in almost every 
Indian village, from the great western 
lakes to the Saguenay, the fearless and 
indefatigable Catholic missioner in his 
black robe became a familiar spectacle. 

Even among the friendly Hurons and 
Algonquins, however, his offices were 
regarded. for a long time with suspicion. 
But men who were ready to face torture 
and death among the hostile Iroquois, and 
did so, were not likely to be discouraged 
by the mere obstinacy of their allies. 
Those outward forms, at any rate, of con- 
version, which at that period had a signifi- 
cance for the Jesuit that to non-Cat holies 
appears almost incredible, were accepted 
by an ever-increasing number of savages. 
Pictures seem to have been the most 
efficacious means of influence, while in the 
far-scattered mission chapels the fathers 
did not disdain to add material hospitality 
to the attractions of their religious faith. 

Nor did they, like their New England 
contemporaries, show indifference to the 
Indian dialects and insist, as it were, that 
the learning of the European tongue must 


be concurrent with the learning of 
Christianity. The French priests were, 
beyond doubt, intellectually superior to 
the others. They toiled at the various 
Indian dialects, and addressed each tribe 
in its own tongue, thus winning the 
confidence of the natives not merely for 
themselves, but for their nation, and by 
- .. their far superior enterprise 

Under French reputation into the 

Influence f reglOllS. 

The English colonists, on the 
other hand, though not devoid of mis- 
sionary zeal, and more exacting in some 
show of practical morality from their 
converts, were content with slower and 
more thorough work in the neighbourhood 
of their own settlements. 

The French, as might be expected, 
acquired by these means, and with some 
further advantage in national tempera- 
ment, an influence over the Indians far 
greater than that of their English neigh- 
bours, who owed such as they had rather 
to their traders than to their preachers. 
The one exception to this, as we have said, 
was the most ]x>werful of all the Indian com- 
binations, that of the fivenations, commonly 
known as the Iroquois. With these the 
French, as allies of their inveterate enemies, 
the Hurons and Algonquins, could make no 
headway. They made overtures to the 
New Englanders for some kind of union 
against the dreaded people who lay at the 
back of both colonies ; but the English, 
fortunately for themselves, declined. 

For many a time in after years the 
Iroquois could have turned the scale in 
Anglo-French disputes. As it was, their con- 
sists nt attachment to the English, chiefly 
as the bcttei customers in trade, remained 
one of the grs^at facts of North American 
politics till the Indian had ceased to count. 
It was in 1648 that the Iroquois crossed 
into Canada and set to work to exterminate 
the Huron nation, who were scattered over 
what is now the great province of Ontario, 
and were more numerous than 
roquois their f(X‘s. The latter, however, 
Sla^hter of practically succeeded in their 
e urons task, die remnant of 

the Hurons seeking jxrmanent refuge on 
the Isle of Orleans under the very guns of 
Quebec. Even then they vvere not safe, 
for in 1656 the Iroquois fell upon them and 
carried oft their women in sight of the 
French, who were not strong enough to 
interfere, and already had lifty prisoners 
in the hands of the savages. The 
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destruction of the Hurons came to very 
nearly destroying for a time the French fur- 
trade. Montmagny had succeeded to the 
governorship on Champlain’s death. The 
enterprise of the Jesuits had become known 
in France, and stimulated a great interest 
in Canada, particularly of a religious kind. 
Devout women of good family had arrived 
. in Quebec, bringing money 

ehgious enthusiasm to the 

Found churches and 

hosj)itals, Madame de la 
Petrie and Marie (higard being among 
the most prominent. It was in 1641, too, 
that Montreal was founded by a band of 
enthusiasts, though actually a sub-com- 
pany of the Hundred Associates, with a 
title to the land, headed by Maisonneuve 
and Mile. Mance, another devotee. 

They were detained by the winter in 
Quebec, where many objections were raised 
to their enterprise. With forty men and four 
women, however, they persevered, and a 
granite monument to their success may 
to-day be seen amid the busy stir of 
Montreal where its first rude buildings, 
then known as the Ville Marie, clustered 
round their protecting battery. In 1659, 
under the influence of Mile. Mance and the 
Sulpitians, Montreal was reinforced by 
some 200 souls, including thirty marriage- 
able maidens and some nuns. The Jesuit 
interest pounced u])on them, but they were 
nevertheless soon absorbed into a popula- 
tion which then contained 150 men, 
fifty of whom were married. The new 
town, it may be remarked, was not yet 
even palisaded. A stone windmill formed 
its chief nduge of defence, and the lurking 
Iroquois made it unsafe to venture beyond 
the small area of cleared ground. 

d'he Jesuits were now almost dominant 
in the colony, and religious fervour is 
the leading nob? of all contem])orary 
chronicles, d'lie Hotel Dieu was already 
founded at Quebec; so also was the now 
noted convent of tlie Ursulines with the 
I . .c lesuit church and college. 
len^ir l^ermanent 

Ooveron.e«t government, bristling 

witli cannon, towered above 
all other buildings, and the whole aspect 
of tlie place must have been that of the 
crusading missionary rather than the 
trader. Agriculture, from the attractions of 
the fui -trade on the one hand, and the 
vigilance of the hostile Iroquois on the 
other, made slow way, and nearly all 
supplies were imported from France. 
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Montreal was already becoming the chief 
point of trade, fronting as it did the 
western wilderness whence issued the 
Indians, laden with their annual toll of 
which the beaver-skin was the principal 
staple — the unit, too, of value and currency 
in the colony, as tobacco was in Virginia. 

Religious exaltation, generated by fear- 
less Jesuit priests and lay devotees, 
often of noble blood, both men and 
women, was the electric current which 
nerved these isolated communities to face 
incredibki hardshii^s and continual dangers. 
Material fortune, the natural aim of 
colonists in all times, seems here to have 
been almost in abeyance. The bulk of the 
population employed in the fur-trade were, 
in fact, only servants of the companies. 

If the ascetic and missionary side of 
the life did not appeal to them in spirit, 
they had outwardly to conform to it, 
and there is no doubt that the discipline 
of the settlements lent a contrasting charm 
to the liberty of the wild woods and made 
hopeless nomads of innumerable French- 
men who might, under other conditions, 
have become useful farmers. A blend of 
natural gallantry and religious 
f * fanaticism gave rise to many 

o a an tieroic deeds other than that 
reac mea frequent court- 

ing of death and torture by the missionaries 
themselves. Here is one of them : In 
1660 there was a rumour that 1,000 Iro- 
quois were together at the mouth of the 
Ottawa for the destruction of Montreal ; 
whereupon a band of sixteen enthusiasts, 
with arms and ammunition, left the town, 
and at the ra])ids of the Long Sault 
ensconced themselves within a log redoubt 
and, pledged to neither give nor take 
quarter, calmly awaited certain death. 
They maintained a heroic and bloody 
resistance against hundreds of savages 
till they met their inevitable fate. The 
motive of this e.xalted heroism was to 
sober the Iroquois by some striking 
exhibition of French valour ; nor, it should 
be said, did they die in vain. 

In 1663 the able Colbert was put in 
charge of the French colonial department 
by the young king, Louis XIV., and at 
onccF set to work sweeping changes in 
Canada, which contained up till now no 
more than 2,000 French inhabitants, 800 
of whom were in Quebec. He annulled 
the charter of the Hundred Associates, 
which had till then enjoyed a monopoly 
of trade with Canada, transferring the 
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privilege to the great French West India 
Company, which, by its activity did much 
to infuse new life into Canadian enterprise. 

The lake region was soon thoroughly 
explored in all directions, and the ascend- 
ancy of French influence was assured by 
the establishment of mission-stations and 
trading depots. Of these the most im- 
portant were at Sault Sainte- 
Progress Marie, between Lake Superior 
^ Trftde and Huron ; near Mac- 

Missions kinac, between Lake Huron 
and Lake Michigan ; and at Niagara Falls. 
De Courcelles was sent out as governor 
with a much abler man, the famous Talon, 
as intendant, to keep an eye on him in the 
king’s interest — a mistrustful form of 
government that was continued to the end 
of the French regime. The Carringnan 
regiment, which had distinguished itself 
against the Turks, was also sent with a 
view to ultimate settlement in the countiy, 
and many batches of emigrants, male and 
female, amounting in all, with the soldiers, 
to some 2,000 souls, arrived there within 
a few years. The fortifications at Quebec, 
Montreal and Three Rivers — the last 
midway between the two towns, and now 
acquiring importance — were strengthened, 
and forts were built along the line of the 
Richelieu to watch the Iroquois. 

The king himself took an active interest 
in the colony, while another great name in 
Canadian history made its appearance at 
this time — namely, that of Laval, first as 
Pope’s vicar, then as bishoj). The Sul- 
pitians, who were strong in Montreal, had 
attempted to dispute the Jesuit supremacy. 
But the arrival of Laval, wholly in sym- 
pathy with the latter, high born, wealthy, 
able and fearless, settled the matter. 
Pledged to uphold the supremacy of the 
Church in Canada, he proved on many 
occasions too much for the secular 
government. Hostility to the liquor trade, 
which was demoralising the Indians, but was 
considered as one of the mainsprings of the 
Laval's fur-trade, and the endowing 

Gre»t Work for seminaries in Que- 

Canada represented by the 

famous university that bears 
his name, are the chief actions that occur to 
one in connection with this powerful and 
ascetic ecclesiastic. It was his influence, 
too, that caused the dissolution of the 
company of the Hundred Associates. 

He endeavoured to enforce, and some- 
times succeeded-in so doing, the well known 
doctrine that the Church should control 
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the secular as well as the religious affairs 
of the colony, and he had one governor 
recalled at his own dictation. His name is 
remembered as the most powerful exponent 
of those Ultramontane doctrines for which 
French Canada in a greater or less degree 
has been distinguished up to the present day. 

It was at this epoch, indeed, that the 
scheme of government and social organisa- 
tion was planned under which French 
Canada for good or ill was to work out its 
destiny. This, in short, was an absolutism, 
and may be described as a triumvirate, 
consisting of the governor, the bishop 
and the intendant, who managed the 
finances, besides reporting confidentially 
to the king on the governor’s actions and 
conduct. The three often pulled different 
ways in settling a decree, but when issued, 
it had to be unquestioningly obeyed. The 
land was divided into districts, parishes 
and seigneuries — the first for purposes of 
defence, in which an enrolled militia played 
an important part ; the second for ecclesi- 
astical convenience ; while the third, the 
seigneuries, were large tracts of several 
square leagues apiece, mostly fronting on 
one or other bank of the St. 
of^ocUl Lawrence, granted to indivi- 
^ ® ^ ^ duals, who constituted an order 

of noblesse. 1 hese people were 
sometimes officers, members themselves of 
the petite noblesse of France, but quite as 
often men of no birth, who could afford 
the moderate sums to qualify for enrolment 
in this somewhat curious aristocracy. 

The land was held from the Crown in 
quasi-feudal fashion, though not by mili- 
tary service, as the militia was separately 
organised undei distinct captains, who were 
only incidentally, though almost inevitably, 
seigneurs. But the seigneur was looked 
upon as holding his estate in trust, as it 
were, for the Crown. So much, at least, of 
dignity was conceded to him, if his rents 
were microscopic. He could not dispose of 
it in part, while even the transfer of the 
whole carried a very heavy fine. The whole 
country being heavily timbered, the 
tenants, or censitaires, of these seigneuries 
had to hew their little farms painfully out 
of the woods, and, of course, erect their 
own buildings. Theirs was not the energy 
and ambition of Anglo-Saxon freeholders 
in the forests to the south of them. Many 
causes— temperament, the fascinations of 
the fur- trade, a reactionary government, 
a stagnant industrial atmosphere — kept 
the clearings small and the seigneuries 
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mainly wrapped in unproductive forest. 
Rents, such as they were, were paid in 
kind. Corn had to be ground at the 
seigneural mill, and certain fines were due 
to the lord on sale or transfer of his tenants’ 
holdings. But for a generation or two the 
seigneur, if he held no commission or 
small office, was almost as poor as his 
tenantry. He had absolutely no part in 
the government ol his country, nor was his 
opinion asked upon any single question, 
while his judicial powers were confined to 
the pettiest matters. Nevertheless, he 
played a necessary and not ignoble part. 

In those dangerous and arduous exploits 
against either white or Indian foes, 
whether as militia captain or otherwise, he 
made the very best of partisan leaders ; 
while as an explorer he was equally in his 
clement. With the spirits of such rude 
health as a simple life in a bracing climate 
generates, and the ])ride of caste, whether 
inbred or acquired, he made an ideal 
instrument for such work as the })eciiliar 
French system for developing Canada 
required, and is a highly picturesque, 
historical figure when viewed against his 
TK F romantic background. 

B iia ^ seigneurs as a unit of 

organisation served to keep the 

oi Canada 

hand. The latter could not straggle out in 
solitary clearings all over the country 
beyond the reach of the military or ecclesi- 
astical authority, to be a constant mark to 
the Indian tomahawk. They were prac- 
tically tied to the soil, though all had 
more of it for a long time than they could 
edear and cultivate, and it was reasonably 
fertile, the restraint was mainly theoretical. 

Certainly it was not felt. The social in- 
siinct of the French, too, was by this 
system preserved and encouraged then as 
now, for the French Canadian holding 
was long and narrow, so that the dwellings, 
which stood at the end of it upon the road — 
or more often river — as the chief artery of 
travel , were in neighbourly propinquity, and 
the banks of the St. Lawrence began in time 
to assume the form they do to-day, of a con- 
tinuous, if somewhat disconnected, street. 

The Iroquois all this time had been more 
than aggressive — they were contemptuous. 
They had wiped out the Hurons — the allies 
of the French — and confined the industrial 
and domestic life of the latter to the range 
of their own guns. Even more; for the 
Onondagas, who were the nearest and the 
least inimical of the five nations, had 


virtually compelled the presence of a 
mission settlement in their country, the 
members of which lived in daily peril of 
their lives. De Courcelles, the first Crown 
governor, in 1665, with the rashness of 
inexperience, had marched in the dead of 
winter with 600 men against the Mohawk 
village. But he never got there. After 
- floundering for weeks in the 

renc men wintry wilderness, harassed 

the Mohawks Indians, he returned igno- 
miniously, with consider- 
able loss. The murder of several French 
officers by Mohawks stirred the French to 
a greater effort, and an experienced soldier, 
the Marquess de Tracy, now headed a force 
of 1,300 men, regulars and militia, against 
this tribe — the fiercest of the Iroquois 
confederacy. The Indians flinched from the 
unequal contest, and Tracy destroyed their 
villages, though these had been fortified 
under the guidance of the Dutch, who had 
that very year been handed over to the 
British Crown. This led to a peace for 
twenty years. Canada had rest, and was 
enabled to extend those settlements in 
the manner we have already treated 
of and to organise the nucleus of her 
seigneuries and parishes. 

Four thousand fresh emigrants were 
despatched to the country between 1667 
and 1672 by the efforts of the king and 
his minister, including several batches 
of respectable girls, who were placed in 
charge of the nuns during the extremely 
brief period it required to find husbands 
for them. The last-mentioned year, too, 
saw the end of assisted emigration to 
Canada. Throughout the remaining cen- 
tury of the French regime the current 
flowed feebly. It is safe to say that the 
vast majority of modern French Cana- 
dians are descended from the 8,000 men 
and women who at this time were crys- 
taliscd into a small nation, utterly distinct 
from those other varieties of another 
civilisation that were forming to the south 
of them. They represented 

Ancestors of 
Modern French 

ana lans teenth century, and no fresh 
influences ’except those engendered by mere 
physical surroundings ever contaminated 
them. Without education to speak of, 
or political life of any kind, or intercourse 
with other communities but savage ones, 
docile to the Catliolic Church, ruled 
absolutely by a succession of officials 
from France, they remained in effect 
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provincial Frenchmen, and, save for that 
special alertness which comes of familiarity 
with the wilderness, stereotyped seven- 
teenth century France on the far-off 
shores of tlie River St. Lawrence. 

An overwhelming majority of these 
settlers had come from Normandy and 
the northern provinces ; the rest mainly 
_ . from the south-west, sailing from 

Canada Rochelle. The south and south- 
e ore c France had nothing to 

onques peopling Canada, and, 

strange to say, the sea-going Breton took 
but a trifling part. Tlie Norman was the 
best settler. He was hardy and used to 
growing at home the ordinary grain and 
grass cro})s that were suited to tlie soil of 
Canada. By the middle of the century 
there were already 3,000 cattle in the 
countiy besides a proportionate number 
of pigs and sheep, but as yet 
no horses, nor \\’ere these at 
all numerous till after the 
English conquest. Not all the 
settlers, however, came from 
the rural districts ; indeed, 
quite a number unused to 
agricultural pursuits ^^•ere 
imported, and these, by the 
not unwise paternalism of the 
government, were placed with 
farmers to learn the trade. 

Nor were the country jx^ople 
permitted tomovT into towns. 

Bounties were given for large john law 

families, a 11 d O b d u r a t e financier, popular and power- 
ful at the court of the regent, was 
at 



bachelors were heavily fined. 


Hitherto the French explorers had been 
spurred on by the hope of finding by way 
of the Great Lakes a western passage to 
the seas of Cathay. But as travellers to 
the west found land ever before them, 
and rivers flowing east, more credit was 
given to the stories told by Indians about 
the Father of Waters,” whose name, 
Mississippi, was first learned by Europeans 
in 1670. Its exploration was then the 
problem before the adventurous French 
discoverers. With its solution the colonial 
power of France reached its highest point. 

The first Europeans to reach the 
Mississip])i from the north were Joliet and 
Marquette. The former was, at Colbert’s 
instigation, sent out by the new Canadian 
governor, Frontcnac, in 1673, with express 
orders to fathom the mystery of the 
“ Western Water.” Marquette, amissionary 
in Mackinac, volunteered to 
join him. The two followed the 
beaten track through Green 
Bay and up Fox River. There 
their Indian guides brought 
them to a place where they 
had only to carry their canoes 
two miles overland to reach a 
branch of the Wisconsin, and 
now they had but to trust 
themselves to the stream in 
order to reach the Mississippi 
itself in a (ew weeks. At the 
mouth of the Ohio they recog- 
nised the great waterway 
mentioned in the hazy reports 
When they 


uattne counoi tneregenr.was r .j Troniiois 
„ . in, the head of the India Company, Liie iioquoi-i 

bo. 111 Spite ot a considerable and under his regime speculation readied the great coiifliience 
infant mortality and a more yas indulged in which resulted of the Missouri the problem 
than normal adult death rate ^ financial collapse, they were attempting was 


trom war and hardship, the 8,000 persons 
that Count Frontenac found in Canada in 
1(172 multiplied themselves eight times in 
the eighty years that ensued before the 
war of the English conquest, in I75(). 

About this time, too, France, in the 
person of the Sieur de Lusson, accom- 
jianied by the noted explorers Perrot and 
Joliet, took ceremonious possession, at 
the Sault St. Marie, of the great western 
lakes and territories ; nor could a spot 
for making formal proclamation of such 
import, though responded to only in the 
moan of illimitable forest and the roar of 
mighty waters, have been selected more 
singularly appropriate than the shores 
of that broad, rocky channel where the 
frigid waters of Lake Superior in a mile of 
seething foam rush down into Lake Huron. 
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solved. A tributary of this magnitude 
implied extensive tracts of land and a large 
watershed in the north and north-west ; 
and the Mississippi itself, flowing ever 
southward, could lead nowhere else than 
to the Gulf of Mexico. They followed the 
river as far as the mouth of the Arkansas, 
which was a further con- 

Discovery of the ^HPPOsi- 

Mississippi not Wishing 

to run the risk of incurring 
Spanish hostility, which might render 
their discovery fruitless, they began the 
return journey and made their way 
slowly along the Illinois and the Des 
Plaines to the site of Chicago. 

In France the prospects which Joliet’s 
discovery opened up for French colonial 
expansion were only gradually compre- 
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bended ; but in Canada there were plenty French side in the struggle which was 

of far-seeing men who were resolved to becoming inevitable between the French 

follow up these discoveries at once, colonies in Canada and the English on the 
Among these was the governor, Frontenac. Atlantic coast. The knowledge possessed 
It was through his interposi,tion that by the Indians played no small part in 
Rene Robert Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle, disseminating information as to the extra- 
the possessor of one of the small feudal ordinary richness of the land. It is only 
domains of which a number were estab- by thinking of its subsequent development 
lished round about Montreal, received p. . « ^ tiiat one can fully realise the 

letters patent from the Crown, granting glamour which was connected 

him the monopoly of trade on the Illinois for a short time with the 

and the right to establish trading factories name of Louisiana. In 1699 

there. It was thus that La Salle became Lemoine d’Iberville sailed from France to 
the pioneer of western exploration and the the Gulf of Mexico, to attom])t once more 
discoverer of Louisiana, to the possession lo carry out the scheme for which La Salle 
of which he attached great importance, had given his life. He met with better 
believing that the future of French trade fortune, and, after experimenting and 
and of French colonisation depended on it. feeling his way for several years, founded 
La Salle then proceeded to erect forts the settlement of Rosalie, the first French 
at the mouth of the Mississi])pi, to render town in the district about the mouth of 
Louisiana safe against attacks by the the Mississippi. For years it remained 
Spaniards from the Gulf of Mexico, just as nothing more than a starting-])oint for the 
Fort Louis was to render it safe against exj^editions of fur-traders, fortune-hunters 
English attacks from the Iroquois territory, and others; but even their occasional 
His successes now aroused interest in France, successes were sufficient to attract renewed 
No hnver than four sliijis set out to take attention in France. The mono])oly of 
him and his colonists to the mouth of the trade in Louisiana was l(‘ased l.)y the Crown 
La Salle's Fate which, unfortu- to a merchant named ('rozat for a term of 

^ f ^'ccognise two years. After this it ])assed into the 

Ms Follower^ the sea. After sailing hands of the India Conqiany under the 

much too far west he landed management of John Law ; and under the 
in Texas, at the mouth of the Colorado, regime of this financier, who for a time was 
which he took to be a l)ranch of the all powerful at the court of the regent, 
Mississijipi. When he recognised his error the wildest speculation was indulged in. 
the ships were already beyond rcjcall. The result, of course, was a financial 

He endeavoured to reach the Mississippi collapse — one of the greatest the world 
by land, but was killed by his own fol- has ever seen. But during this period not 
lowers during the journey. The colonists a little was done foi Louisiana. There 
on the Colorado succumbed to the climate were a large number of colonists sent out, 
and to the attacks of the natives. When though the majority of them were not of 
Ra])hael de Tonty, La Salle’s most faithful the most desirable class, and it was by 
adherent, made his way from the Illinois these that New Orleans was founded, 
to the lower Mississippi to bring help to But the incapacity of the French for 
his leader, all he could learn was that the colonial enterprise, combined with Law’s 
expedition had been a complete failure, unscrupulous procedure, put an abni])t 
Still La Salle’s achievement had decided end to the great expectations entertained 
the future of Louisiana. Where J oliet and for Louisiana. As is always the case, 
La Salle had shown the way, missionaries, ^ the depression following the 
fur-traders, hunters and adventurers ^ f ^ colla])se was proportioned to the 
followed in their footsteps into that rich inflation before it, andthe colony, 

and extensive region to the west. ouisiana which, under sound 

Small settlements sprang up on the management, much more might have been 
Illinois, on the Kaskaskia, and on the made than out of inhospitable Canada, was 
Arkansas. Here, just as at first in Canada, left to itself for half a century. Before 
the French did not, indeed, take root as its development had been taken up again, 
true settlers and tillers of the soil, but, by the blow was struck that put an end for 
adapting themselves to the customs of the ever to La Salle’s dream of a French 
natives, they gained great influence over colonial empire extending from the 
them and were able to keep them on the Atlantic Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico. 
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STRUGGLE AND PROGRESS UNDER FRONTENAC 


I N tlic meantime, Count Frontenac, a 
strong, soldierly, middle-aged man, was 
seated in the Chateau St. Louis on the 
Rock of Quebec. He is the best remem- 
bered and most distinguislied of the 
French governors of Canada, as are his 
conlem])oraries, Laval and Talon res])ec- 
tively, of its long list of bisho]:)S and 
intendants. His administra- 
rontenac hears one singular 

f r "“''I resemblance to that of Lord 
o ana a niost distin- 

guished of the English occu})ants of the 
Chateau St. Louis. Both were divided by 
a considerable interval into two distinct 
periods. Each ])ro-consul had left Canada 
for good, but was sent back as the only 
man ca])able of facing a diflicult situation. 

Furthermore, the many years covered by 
Front cnac’s rule, as well as the length of 
interval, very nc'arly corres])onded in the 
one century to those of Dorchester in the 
next. It fell to each of them, loo, to defend 
Quebec against the only serious attacks 
ever made upon it by a civilised enemy 
outside those famous years of 1759-1760. 
Save in military capacity, however, there 
was little resemblance. Frontenac had 
not to handle the susce])tibilitics of an 
alien race smarting from defeat. He had 
no tact. He was arrogant and unyielding. 
He did not like Jesuits, and resented 
ecclesiastical dictation as much as he did 
the prying activity of the intendant. He 
was a bold and brave .soldier, fertile in 
resource and prompt in action, and the 
])criod of his government in Canada was 

Memorials Were 

of a Strong g^vo La Salle and 

Governor explorers his full sym- 

pa thy and support. In money 
matters he was not over-scrupulous, for 
he came out to Canada impoverished and 
intended to mend his fortunes. 

Nevertheless, if not actually a great man, 
he was in every sense a strong one, and his 
name is cherished to-day in statin s and 
buildings. His first term, from 1672 to 1682, 
was not eventful, and was chiefly marked 
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by friction in civil affairs. Though a grand 
seigneur and autocrat in his way, the 
count disapproved of the highly central- 
ised autocracy which kept all popular 
expression absolutely mute. He went so 
far as to revive an assembly after the 
fashion of the old three estates of France, 
and in Quebec itself created a sort of 
quasi-popular municipal government. 

The intendant Talon, would have 
nothing to do with these innovations, and 
when the king learned from him what was 
going forward, Frontenac w^as severely 
censured and curtly ordered to refrain 
from all future cx})eriments of such a 
nature. Ho understood the Indians, how- 
ever, was popular with the friendly nations, 
and was feared liy the Iroquois ; while the 
fur-trade, after a ten years’ trial in the hands 
of the new company, was now resumed by 
the Crown, who granted licences to traders, 
reserving to itself a fourth of the produce, 
n 11 Frontenac, however, had suffi- 
cient enemies among his col- 
« . leagues and subordinates to 

ron cnac about liis recall in 1682 

after ten years of useful service. And, no 
doubt, the colony soon wished him back 
again, for two incapable governors, La 
Barre and Denonville, proceeded to de- 
monstrate by contrast for the next 
seven years how valuable the shrew’d if 
fiery soldier had been to it. 

The English colonists, increasing at a 
far greater rate than their French neigh- 
bours, were beginning to cause that friction 
on the borders inevitable to the clashing 
of traders’ interests and the presence of 
warlike Indians always watching their 
opportunity. La Barre made an in- 
effectual expedition against the Iroquois, 
wiiose tactics at this moment were to 
destroy the Illinois, and thereby deal a 
serious blow at the French fur-trade. The 
governor was recalled, and the Marquess de 
Denonville, who succeeded to the lowered 
prestige of his governancy, did no better, 
and in an active sense much worse. His 
administration, however, was illuminated 
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by one of those brilliant feats of courage, 
enterprise and endurance that give a 
roniance peculiarly its own to the French 
regime, though effected in this case at the 
expense of the British. For in 1685 the 
Chevalier de Troyes, an elderly army cap- 
tain, and the three famous sons of a notable 
father, Charles le Moyne, a Canadian 
seigneur, with some eighty soldiers and 
coureurs de bois, marched through the 
trackless northern wilderness and cap- 
tured several of the English trading posts 
on the Hudson’s Bay. 

This was the beginning of a dramatic 
struggle on those remote and lonely shores 
and tlie cold seas adjoining them. It was 
not finally settled, nor were the sufferings 
of the Hudson’.s Bay Company, whose 
loss was considerable, terminated till the 
Treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, 
restored the British traders 
again to full possession and 
peace. The chief hero of 
these enterprises was Pierre, 
the eldest of the Le Moyne 
brothers, commonly known 
as the Sieur dTberville, who 
became afterwards the most 
famous Canadian of his day. 

But Denonville, who at least 
had personal courage, had no 
credit for this audacious 
enterprise, which was inspired 
by a newly formed company, 
eager to capture the trade of 
Hudson’s Bay. His own chief 
exploit was an expedition 
against the Seneca tribe of 
the Iroquois, which, thanks 
to money and men despatched from France 
for the purpose, was on far the largest 
scale of anything undertaken yet in 
Canada. Here were already 800 regulars 
in the colony, and as many more were 
now landed ; and it may be here noted 
incidentally that the ranks of the Canadian 
noblesse were now greatly augmented by 
the officers of these corps, who, being 
Denonville-, mainlypoorpntilhommeswith 
Bctra al of but their birth and 

the Iroqooi, *}'®**' swords, vvere tempted by 
the grants of seigneunes to 
remain in the colony. With 800 of these 
regulars, swelled to 2,000 by militia and 
the Christian Indians of the settlements, 
Denonville marched against the Senecas. 
On the way he seized, maltreated, and 
shipped to France for service in the galleys 
a number of friendly Iroquois settled under 



COUNT FRONTENAC 
The most famous of the French 
governors of Canada, Frontenac, 
though a brave soldier, was arro- 
gant and unyielding, his treatment 
of natives being much condemned. 


the French guns at Fort Frontenac, 
Kingston, for which treacherous act, 
everywhere denounced, a terrible reckoning 
was taken. Yet, with this powerful force, 
the governor did little more than destroy 
the villages of the Senecas, a matter of 
mere temporary inconvenience to the 
Indians, while he failed to reach their 
Iroauois* ^?bting-men, who had retired 
Terrible their families and mov- 

Revenge ^ sanguinary 

account of themselves on a 
later occasion. The Iroquois had now 
come formally under the aegis of the British 
Crown, and the situation grew yet more 
complicated. The governor of New York, 
too, began to threaten retaliation on 
account of certain English traders who 
had been plundered and seized. In the 
following year, maddened by 
the Seneca business and by 
the shipment of the Iroquois 
prisoners, and egged on by 
the New York Colonial 
Government, the Iroquois 
turned out in force on 
Canada. Never before had 
that country been so appa- 
rently strong for defence. 
Regulars, militia and mission 
Indians to the number of 
several thousands were avail- 
able, counting among them 
innumerable daring spirits, 
full of ardour and innurecl 
to adventure. But a tem- 
porary paralysis approaching 
to panic seems to have seized 
them one and all. Disease 
from bad provisions was raging among 
the soldiers, and one of those quasi- 
famines to which the country, from its 
uneconomic constitution, was peculiarly 
liable hampered its energies. To shorten 
a long tale, on the night of August 4th 
1689, further screened by a tempest of hail 
1,500 Iroquois warriors crossed Lake St 
Louis just above Montreal, and hid them 
selves among the settlements at La Chine 
Then ensued the worst massacre re 
corded in Canadian history, for some 200 
persons were killed on the spot, and nearly 
as many more carried off to a far worse 
death. In spite of troops and forts, the 
savages held for two months the region 
that they had decimated. The terror 
spread all through Canada ; no man knew 
where some scattered bands of the dreaded 
Iroquois might next strike, and the tidings 
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flew far away through the western wilder- 
ness, to the detriment everywhere of the 
French prestige and the power of “ Onon- 
tio/’ as the French king was called. 

These two years were sad ones. Denon- 
ville was recalled, and Frontenac, though in 
his seventieth year, went again in his place. 
But the glory of Louis XIV. was waning; 

his vassals, the Stuarts, had 
Scheme to driven from the English 

ap ure throne, and his able and rclcnt- 
ew or less foe, William of Orange, was 
now seated upon it. The schemes that 
were to check the power of France, and, 
finally, through the genius of Marlborough, 
to shatter its armies, were in progress. 
There would be no more troops or money 
for Canada, and Frontenac understood that 
he had to face the situation with such 
material as was already in the colony. 
But the ])lan of action conceiv^ed by the 
king and himself was an altogether novel 
and audacious one, and well suited to the 
grim old soldier’s lem])orament. 

This was nothing less than the capture 
of New York itself, the heart and brain 
of the English power against Canada and 
the source of all warlike su])])lies to the 
Iroquois. A thousand regulars and 600 
militia were to march from Canada by 
l.ake Champlain to Albany and descend 
the Hudson, with whom two shi])s of war 
were to lie off New York and co-operate. 

The little town, weak as was suj’)posed in 
fighting men, once taken, every inhabitant 
of the province, English and Dutch, save 
any few Catholics there might be. was to 
be forcibly de[x)rtcd - a ])roposition which 
may be commended to those taking th(? 
more emotional view of the removal of 
Acadians in the next century, a ]:>co})le who 
were aggressively troublesome and who 
steadily refused to take the oath of alle- 
giance to a government that for forty 
years liad treated them with singular 
consideration. By this piadty scheme. New 
England would be cut off from her sister 
Canada colonies, and, above all, the 
Quaking isolated But it all 

Terror nothing, though Fron- 

tenac sailed with two ships of 
war and the best of intentions. So many 
delays occurred that when he landed in 
Quebec, to the disgust of the Jesuits und 
other leaders, but to the joy doubtless of 
the people generally, he had abandoned 
his plans, for that season at least. When 
he discovered the state of the colony, 
still helpless and quaking with the Indian 
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terror, and its border desolate, the capture 
of New York passed into the domain of 
dreams. His first move, nevertheless, after 
restoring some confidence to the colony, 
was to harass the frontiers of New 
England and New York with various war 
parties of French and mission Indians and 
all the horrors of the torch and the scalp- 
ing knife, his object being to restore the 
French prestige in the eyes of the Iroquois. 
The French of this period never under- 
stood their English neighbours, but inter- 
preted their industry and comparatively 
unadventurous temperament to mean a 
lack of fighting instinct, and Frontenac 
thought he had given them a salutary and 
sufficient lesson by his war parties. But 
he soon found his mistake. 

Additional impetus was now given to 
Anglo-French hostilities, for the two 
nations were at open war. The English 
colonists were, moreover, represented to the 
Canadians and Indians as rebels against 
their own king, who had been, as everybody 
knows, a good enough friend to France. 
The mission Indians, too, who were now 
a valuable support to the Canadian arms, 
had sufficiently mastered the 
externals of the Roman faith 
to regard themselves as reli- 
gious crusaders, and toma- 
hawked and tortured their English 
prisoners in the name ot Fhance, while 
their squaws told their beads on the 
Island of Orleans and the outskirts of 
Quebec. The jiictiire of a Pilgrim Father 
being roasted by an Abernaki Indian for 
his lack of loyalty to 1^'rance will doubtless 


Massacres 
in the Name 
of France 


commend itself to the modern readers 
as the quintessence of grim humour. 
It must be said at once, however, that 
the priests and seigniors who accompanied 
their half-tamc?d flock to battle did their 
best to curb these amenities, which the 
Indian regarded as the chief object of 
war, and cheerfully submitted to liimself 
when the luck went against him. 

Frontenac’s position was interesting. 
He had relieved the colony from its terror 
and tension, and the grim old man could 
now afford to amuse himself with the 
ecclesiastics and laymen that formed his 
council, all of whom he had flouted 
or imprisoned in former days, and who 
hated him cordially, though compelled to 
abase themselves. Trade, however, had 
returned ; clouds of canoes — a welcome 
sight — laden with furs once more floated 
down to Montreal. Frontenac went up 
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there to welcome them, and, brandishing 
a hatchet, sang the war song and ate dog, 
seasoned with primes, round the same fire 
with their chiefs. This was the kind of 
complex personality who made himself 
felt in the North America of that day ; 
it was not only trade, though, but war, 
that the count had in his mind, for an 
English armament from Albany, unknown 
to most of them, was at that very moment 
in movement against Montreal. 

The expedition in question, which was 
to be reinforced by Iroquois, was baulked 
of its fruition, partly by inter-colonial 
jealousies, and i:)artly by smallpox, which 
thinned its numbers and frightened off the 
Indians. But a })art of it ravaged the 
neighbourhood of Montreal, and before 
Front enac could avenge the insult much 
graver news reached him by a hurried 
messenger in the almost incredible report, 
as it seemed to him, of a Massachusetts 
fleet and army in the St. Lawrence beating 
up towards Quebec. Before he reached 
that city, a matter ot four days’ stiff 
paddling against driving rain in a canoe, 
the news met him that the New England 
„ fleet had jiassed Tadoiissac. In 

f absence his deputy had 

Quebe/ completed the palisade defences 

he had begun on the two weak 
sides of the city. The count was greeted 
with enthusiasm ; men had flocked into 
Quebec, and Frontenac found himself with 
3,000 regulars and militia behind fortifica- 
tions that Nature and liis own foresight 
had made j)roof, he might well think, 
against all the farmers of New England. 

Two days later, on October i6th, thirty- 
four vessels of divers sorts sailed past the 
Island of Orleans and anchored in the 
basin of Quebec. They repre.sented the 
military and naval power ot Massachusetts, 
her patience worn out by frontier wars 
and burning with religious fervour as 
strong as the Jesuits to capture Quebec 
and stamp out the “ Popish idolaters ” 
and instigators of the Indian horrors. The 
expedition was commanded by Sir William 
Phips, a rough but able New England 
sea-dog recently knighted. He had first 
captured Port Royal in Acadia, and, being 
badly informed, thought Quebec would 
fall a ready prey. 

Frontcnac’s feelings were those of amaze- 
ment and indignation, sobered by the signifi- 
cance of the spectacle. Here was a surprise 
visit from a single one of those unmartial 
colonies he and Louis XIV. had proposed 


to depopulate in part, and altogether to 
overawe with i,boo men and two ships. 
Frontenac’s choler was to be further 
tried. A boat, carrying a white flag, put 
off from the admiral’s ship and landed an 
oflicer, who was led blindfolded through 
demonstrative and jeering crowds to the 
chateau, where, in the great hall, he opened 

Phips’, Famous on the scowling faces 

Messa e oi the grim old governor and 
to Froniensc his suite, gorgeous in the lace 
and gold and finery that the 
French maintained in the New World with 
punctilious ceremony. This is, perhaps, 
one of the most })icturesque and suggestive 
scenes in North American history. The 
young New Englander in his simple 
uniform might well flinch at the message 
he had to deliver. He soon recovered 
his composure and delivered Admiral 
Phips’s letter, which was read aloud by 
an inteiqiretcr to the indignant company. 

It was, indeetl, W(‘ll calculated to 
rouse the Frenchman’s ire, for, after read- 
ing them a lecture on their barbarities 
towards English settlers, Phi])s went on to 
demand in detail an immediate surrender 
of all Canada and everything in it, ])roinis- 
ing in such case a general exercise of King 
William’s clemency towards its inhabi- 
tants, Frontenac iiuiuded. Otherwise, he 
was prepared to avenge all injuries and 
reduce the colony to subjection to the 
British Crown. A definite answer in 
writing was demanded within an hour, 
and as if to su])port his commander’s brave 
words, the envoy, now restored to his 
native British sangfroid, intensified by the 
New England atmos])her(‘, took out his 
watch and handed it to Frontenac. 

The gorgeous conij)any were, not un- 
naturally, furious, crying out that Phi])s 
was nothing but a jnrate, and demanding 
that his messenger should be hanged on the 
spot. Frontenac, however, stifled his feel- 
ings, and answered quietly that he should 
not require an hour to prepare his answ^er. 

, As to William of Orange, a 
Frontenac s and violator of 

Reply to family ties and destroyer of 

Admiral Phips religion, he did not 

recognise him as king of England at all. 
In Phips himself he merely saw a traitor 
to his rightful king, and most assuredly 
would write to him no letter, but answer 
him by the mouths of his guns. After this 
the envoy was again blindfolded and 
conducteel back to his boat. Space forbids 
any account of the siege which was 
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conducted with more vigour and courage 
than skill for several days by these 2,000 
farmers and fishermen against a place of 
notorious strength held by 3,000 regulars 
and militia under skilled leadership. 

Phips himself did not shine. He fired 
away all his ammunition in a furious and ill- 
directed bombardment from his shi])s, which 
was replied to with equal vigour 
more success. The men 
were landed on the Beaufort 
01 uuebec though undisciplined 

amateurs led by amateurs with much 
more zeal than discretion, half fed and 
sickening with smallpox, managed to 
maintain themselves for two or three days 
and fight a number of fairly successful 
skirmishes. But the ford over the St. 
Charles below the city they had neither 
the dash nor leading to cross, nor, if they 
had, would success against such odds 
have been likely. A French chronicler 
within the city, however, relates that they 
fought with as much courage as ignorance, 
and thinks that, with better discipline 
and leading, they might even have been 
successful. At any rate, they gave Quebec 
a very bad fright, and the city gave itself 
up to transports of Te Deums and bell- 
ringing when the crestfallen Phij)s, with 
his fleet and army, sailed away. 

Partisan warfare, however, went on 
merrily along the frontier, between the 
French and their Indians, the Iroquois and 
the English. Bounties were paid in scalps 
and prisoners, while burning homesteads 
and ravaged villages marked each little 
battle. The Ottawa was the great artery of 
theCanadian fur-trade, and the efforts of'the 
Iroquois were constantly directed to cut- 
ting their connections. The un])roductive 
element in Canada was numerically out 
of proportion to the industrial peasantry. 
Scarcity was chronic, and the sui)ply ships 
from France were frequently captured 
by the English. Frontenac raged at the 
Anglo-Americans, and urged the king to 
Frontenac ‘^^tack Boston and New York 
the Right Man ^Xtin^ate “ thosc old 
for Canada At home hc sup- 

ported the Kccollets, and 
thwarted the Jesuits, who vigorously de- 
nounced the ])lays and dances which, being 
a sociable old man, he loved to encourage. 

Bu( lie was the right man for Canada 
m thosc troublous times. Yet even 
Frontenac could not tame the Iroquois, 
who successfully maintained, as it were, 
the balance of power between French and 
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English, and kept all the neighbouring 
Indian nations in terror. Cruel and blood- 
thirsty as they were, it is difficult to 
withhold one’s admiration for the 
influence wielded by this handful of 
naked warriors and politicians over so 
many rival races, red and white. Their 
loyalty to the English stood many severe 
tests ; their traditional enmity to the 
French was interrupted occasionally by 
treaties which, to the Iroquois, were re- 
garded as mere pauses in which to gather 
breath for a more effectual spring upon 
their old enemies’ still bleeding flanks. 

Nor was it merely the individual power 
of these numerically inconsiderable tribes. 
Their renown and their fixed policy was 
an example and a support of disaffection 
from the far north to the farthest west. Far 
away on the Mississippi, when the dearness 
or scarcity of French brandy was weighed 
against the cheapness and abundance of 
English rum, the dissatisfied Kickapoo, 
Fox or Masoucin Indian bethought him of 
the Iroquois, and took heart to exact his 
terms. In his seventy-sixth year, carried 
in a chair, Frontenac, at the head of over 
De th f 2,000 men, made his last 
C.Lda's Great the confederacy 
Goveraor and destroyed the village of 
the Onandagas and Oneidas. 
But the warriors had vanished, to return 
again at the appointed hour. Soon 
after came the peace, cemented by 
the Treaty of Ryswick. 

Te Deums were sung in the cathedral of 
Quebec, and the envoys from New York 
were dined in great state by Frontenac at 
the chateau, where, by an irony of fate, 
the last public act of the fiery old 
veteran was to drink the health of 
Dutch William. He might as well have 
sung his own death-song that night, for 
death’s mark was already u])on him ; and 
a few weeks later, reconciled to some of 
his bitterest enemies on his death-bed, 
beloved by the common people — the 
soldiers and the mission Indians, admired 
and even mourned as a brave foe, it is said, 
by the very Iroquois themselves, he was 
buried in the church of the Recollets. 

With his last breath he flouted the 
Jesuits by refusing burial in the official 
quarter of the cathedral. His last 
letter to the governor of New York on 
the subject of the Iroquois, written 
with apj)arent. difficulty, breathed his 
feeling about them, which may be 
briefly summarised as Delenda est Carthago, 
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Callieres, a friend of Frontenac, sue- him and he sailed for home, where he was 

ceeded him with ability and success. He ill-received for bringing not only disgrace, 
could not destroy the Iroquois, but he but ridicule, on an armament that had 

succeeded nevertheless in making an en- contained the veteran soldiers of Marl- 

diiring peace with them, helping the latter's borough ; and Quebec rang its joy bolls to 
growing consciousness that the New some purpose. But with the Treaty of 

Yorkers, though desirable fair-weather Utrecht in 1713 there was a fresh shuffling 

friends, were an uncertain support in war. of the cards. Hudson’s Bay was restored ; 
The increasing population of Canada, its ^ Newfoundland, while 

quasi-martial organisation, its military Newfoundland whole of Acadia, except 
support from France and consistent ^ the island of Cape Breton, 

policy, enabled the country to outgrow was ceded to England. The 

the fear of the Iroquois which had been its latter could do little with it. Aweakgarrison 
curse throughout the seventeenth century, at Mount Royal, now called Annapolis, was 
The Peace of Ryswick had only lasted the only footing in a ])rovince where the 
five years when the wars of Marlborough Micmacs and French settlers did practically 
began, and lit the torch of strife once more as they pleased. The retention of . Cape 
in the remote and sombre forests of North Breton by the French was' indeed a fatal 
America. Both before and after the peace, concession on the part of England. 

Acadia, with its still scant French popu- They at once began building by far the 
lation of about a thousand, had been the strongest fortified town in North America, 
scene of constant fighting; the small posts at a cost of 2, 000, 000 sterling, on one horn 
on the coast had been often taken and of a splendid harbour; and Louisbourg, the 
retaken. Its Micmac Indians of Acadia “ Dunkirk of the North,” became the key 
])roper and the Abernakis of the mainland to all Canadian waters and the scourge of 
greatly harried the outermost New England New England shipping. During the thirty 
settlers in what is now the state of Maine, years’ peace whicli followed, the Acadians, 
TK F k disputes even then increasing rapidly in numbers and nomin- 

ke ^ frequent. Phips, on his ally under the benign rule of the (ieorges, 

M Ai A Quebec, had taken were kept French at heart by the tirdess 

ew ouA And Royal (Annapolis), and efforts of Canadian priests, who assured 
j)racticaliy annexed the province. The them tliat the country would ultimately 
famous D’Iberville, already mentioned, and be retaken. The great fortress town of 
now in command of a French ship, harried Louisbourg, with its fleets, garrison and con- 
the New England coast, and with a con- siderable civic ])opulation, to the north of 
siderable armament conquered Newfound- the })rovince, was in truth a better evidence 
land, which had gradually grown from an of their compatriots’ power and intentions 
extensive fishing station, in which the than was the company or two of New 
British element was strongest, to an England militiamen squatting forlorn u])on 
actual British ])OSsession. From thence the southei n bay of their conquerors’ might, 
he sailed to Hudson’s Bay, the scene of But what of Canada ])roper during 
his earlier triumphs, won a naval victory Walpole’s long peace between 1713 and 
in the bay, and took all the forts. 1743 ? The march of events in Acadia 

In 1711 the British Government, at the in- only affected the future of the territory 
stigationof the colonies, organised a serious concerned. Canada, with its two growing 
attempt on CfUiada. It was the greatest towns of Quebec and Montreal, and now 
failure in American history. A fleet of steadily increasing hardy rural jiopulace, 
eighty-eight sail, under Sir Hovenden ^ was throwing out offshoots 

Walker, carrying several thousand troops, ^ . characteristic of its peculiar 

was to be joined in Canada by 4,000 ])ro- ^ genius that were full of mighty 

vincials marching by way of Lake (ieorge. portent. The English had now 

The latter were duly mustered on that resigned all hope of the great north-west, 
historic lake. But Walker’s fleet was and the French sat secure in their fortified 
scattered by a storm in the Gulf of St. posts and in their understanding with the 
Lawrence, where eight transports and Indians for hundreds of miles along the 
qoo men were lost. On collecting his ships frontiers of civilisation at Niagara, De- 
again at Cape Breton, though still strong troit, Michillimackinac. But there was 
and with another land army awaiting him, much more than this. Posts sprang up 
the admiral’s heart or judgment failed in the Illinois, the Wabash, and on the 
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Ohio. The mouth of the Mississ ppi had 
been constituted into a French ])roviiice, 
and under the name of Louisiana had the 
brave D’Iberville for its first governor. 

From thence to the northern 

The Canada 

° \ . idly strengthening chain of 

French Regime influence, marked 

at longer or shorter intervals by pal- 
lisaded forts, mounted with French guns 
and flying the Fleur-de-Lys. J'hey were 
somewhat more, loo, than 
mere forts, for they were 
usually surrounded by numer- 
ous small villages of tradeis 
with Indian wiv^es or their 
equivalent, and frequented by 
small grou])s of Indian war- 
riors, that i)y conversion- for 
the priests were everywhere 
and not less, perhaps, by 
the brandy and ammunition 
always in stock, were attached 
to these remot(‘ oases. As 
to Canada itself, little need 
be said of the period lead- 
ing uj) to tlu‘ great war. si^ur di 
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priest and his seignior, and was con- 
tent to be treated as a }:)awn by an absolute 
government, only grumbling a little, per- 
liaps, at the frequent corvees. 

His leligious ardour and well-developed 
hatred of the heretic Bastonnais reconciled 
him to marching to battle whenever and 
wheresoever he was ordered, altogether 
making an excellent irregular soldier. He 
often failed to raise cro])s sufficient to 
feed a colony weighted with regular 
garrisons and yet more by 
clouds of coureurs de bois, 
who followed the fur-trade 
only with or without licences, 
for his agriculture was both 
primitive and frequently 
interfered with by the beat of 
drum. In Quebec and Mont- 
real there was a gay and even 
brilliant, if limited, social 
circle of oflicers, civil seiwaiils 
and 1 he more affluent seigniors. 
Corru])tion llonrislied imme- 
diately at the ex])ense of the 
French king, and indirectly at 
ERviLLE of tlic common 


Of ])rogr(‘ss, not much excej)t Formed one of the party which, pcoplc, whosc channels 

• j1 1 t * I rtt /I ♦•K rrK A i . 


in the niimlier of inhabitaiKs, 

the increase of seigniors, the capturing sever 

gradual dev(‘lopm(‘nt of a ^rading-posts on 

narrow fringe' of continuously settled 
country along'botli banks of the river, from 
below the island of Orleans to the island 
of Montrt'al. This 200 niih'S of vivvv front, 
with a strij) of seigniorit's iq) the Richelieu 
and an im])ortant town at either extremity, 
togetiu'r with the secondary one of Three 
Rivers, about midway, constituted the 
Canada of the French regime. The 
habitant — for the name of peasant 
was resented — multiplied ra])idly, lived 
in quite reasonable comfort, obeyed his 


in IhS.'), marchod through the 
wilderness of Northern America. 


sup])ly were 


ta])i)ed 


capturing several of the English or diverted at lu'adciuarters. 
trading.postsontheHudson>sBay. prosj)ered 

dy settled and acquired ])r()})erty, though against 
i river, from them no corru])tion, to bi' sure, was ever 
I the island chargc'd ; while chun hes rose at shorter 
riverfront, intervals along the l)anks of the St. 
le Richelieu Lawrence with a dignity of fabric somC” 
r extremity, what dis])ro])ortionate to tlie humbh^ 
[le of I'liree one-storied, thatched and wliite - washed 
tituted the buildings extended beside them. Hut 
,"ime. The in 174 5 l^ngland and France were at war 
)f ]x^asant again in Euro]Xi and the long ])eriod of 
•idly, lived com])arative peace for Canada was ovi'r. 
obeyed his A. Bflvdley 
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THE NORTH 
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ENGLISH COLONIES IN THE SOUTH 

HISTORY OF THEIR RISE AND PROGRESS 


A S the permanent French occupation of 
North American territory began with 
Champlain in 1603, though Champlain had 
been preceded by pioneers, so the perma- 
nent English occupation began in 1606 ; 
and rivalry between the colonising schemes 
of French and English did not become 
acute till the expulsion of James II. from 
England converted that country into the 
most dangerous of the opponents of 
Louis XIV. at the end of the century. 

In i6ob Raleigh was shut up in the 
Tower of London, and his Virginian 
settlement had been wiped out. But his 
ideas had taken root in the minds of others 
besides the adventurers who would be 
satisfied with nothing l.)ut gold-mines. 
In that year a com])any was formed which 
obtained from James 1. charters for 
founding two colonies on the North 
American coast between Nova Scotia and 
Florida. One of the two schemes was 
droj)])ed ; the second was 
carried out by the cstablish- 
I V- meiit on the Chesapeake Bav 
ot a settlement which was 
named Jamestown, after the first Stuart 
king of England. Raleigh’s name of 
Virginia was adopted for the colony. The 
promoters meant business ; it was not a 
Crown affair, a scheme for providing the 
king witli estates after the Spanish model. 

Tlie Dutch were already setting an 
example of commercial colonisation in the 
East Indies, and English merchants had 
started their own East India Company. 
Now an experiment was to l)c tried which 
might develop into a materialisation of the 
dreams of Gilbert and Raleigh. But it 
was an experiment with no precedents to 
serve as guide. The Elizabethan experi- 
ments had failed, partly from want of 
detailed elaboration. It is not surprising 
that the next was over-elaborate to begin 
with. There was to be a governing body 
at home, and another in the colony, the 
former nominated by the Crown, and 
selecting the latter from among the settlers, 


John Smith 
and the Indian 
Princess 


leaving it to choose its own president. 
The settlers arrived in 1607 ; among 
them was Richard Hakluyt, the famous 
author and editor of the narratives of the 
Elizabethan explorers. Most of them were 
of the adventurer type, younger sons, or 
men of broken fortunes ; and 
t he start of the colony was not 
very ])romising. Fortunately, 
one of them. Captain John 
Smith, was endowed with the qualities of a 
born leader, and it was mainly due to his 
energy that the attempt did not collapse. 

He is the hero of the romantic story 
of the Indian “ princess ” Pocahontas, 
who saved him from death at the hands 
of her tribe, and subsequently herself 
married an Phiglishman. John Smith 
kept the community Irom going t(^ 
])icces, and the company in London were 
resolute. A revised charter, granted in 
i()0(), j)laced the administration on a more 
practical Irasis, and lU'wcomers arrived 
who were better fitted for the work that 
had to be done — not mere adventurers, 
but real farmers and mechanics. 

Tlie ad\^antages possessed by the 
members of the company were that they 
had absolute possession of the land they 
had settled, that they remained English 
citizens, and that they had the right 
of unrestricted trade in colonial produce. 
This last privilege, which stood in strange 
contradiction to the usage of other nations, 
seemed to free the Virginia ( oinjiany 
from the necessity of disposing of its 
products to the Mother Country or by 
its agency. The full effect of this privi- 
lege was certainly not foreseen 
A Source , James I., and he made some 
of Colonial ,-ender it ineffective. 

Friction Later on, the navigation acts 
of the commonwealth and Restoration 
limited its application considerably ; and 
the attcmp)t to enforce more strictly 
in the English colonies the generally 
admitted principle of exclusive trade with 
the Mother Country was one of the many 
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causes that led to the eventual breaking 
away of the United States from Great 
Britain. At first the colony was carried on 
on a communistic basis. Captain Smith 
introduced — for a time at least — compul- 
sory labour of six hours daily. But the 
settlement did not begin to prosper till 
the land was divided among the colonists 
as private property. The discovery, in 
tobacco culture,^ of an > 

thcmselv’es indenendent captain john smith 
and to add, by jnirchase, the leader of the band( 
now lands to what had ' 


m 


On the other hand, they eagerly wel- 

comed another undesirable addition to 
their population. In 1620 a Dutch vessel 
landed the first negro slaves at James- 
town. The demand for these was so 
great that not only were Dutch ships with 
richer freight attracted thither, but 
English and even Virginian traders under- 
took the sale of the blacks. Thus, as early 
as the seventeenth cen- 
tury that plantation life 
I, grew up which was after- 

^ wards characteristic of the 

southern states of the 
Union. Soon the whites 
in Virginia formed only 
^ the aristocracy ; they 

lived as plantation owners 
on their extensive estates, 
or as mechanics in the 
not very numerous towns. 
But the bulk of the work, 
and especially of the work 
on tlie tobacco planta- 
tions, and on the cotton 


themselves independent a native of iJncoLhirsm^^^ plantations that more 

.111(1 to add, by jiurchase, the leader of the band of colonists who settled than a ceiitury latci' SUl'- 
lunv lands to what had passed them in import- 

ilrcady been granted tated lus return to England for surgical aid. aiicc, was, except where 


them. The jirofitableness of the tcjbacco 
industry was the best advertisement for the 
colony, and enticed over many more emi- 
grants, among them not only the ship- 
wrecked and indig(‘nt, but al^) wealthy 
and enterprising men, \Niio began tobacco 
culture on a larger scale and so brought it 
into better repute. The scarcity of women 
was soon remedied by the rapi(^l industrial 
progress. In i6i() the comjiany tried 
the experiment of sending to Virginia, 
at its own expense, a nurnlier of young 
women. Anyone marrying one of these 
had to repay tlie iiassage-money to the 
aimpany, tobacco being sometimes taken 
in jiayment. Very soon the young women 
were all married, and the company was 
enabled to repeat the experiment and even 
increase the charge for passage- money. 

^ The system of transporting to the 
colonies criminals condemned to hard 
labour, which flourished to such an extent 
in the Antilles, was also tried in Virginia, 
which was at first occasionally used 
as a convict settlement. This might have 
gone on to a very much greater extent 
had not the spirit of the colonists risen 
to such a degree that they most em- 
phatically refused to allow such an undesir- 
able element to be brought among them. 
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s, an accident necessi- passecl tllCin 111 import- 
riand for surgical aid. aiicc, was, except where 
prison labour was employed, performed 
by negro slaves, whose number continued 
to increase as the colony developed. 

Political circumstances also played their 
part in the rapid development of the 
colony. Under the second charter James I. 
renounced, in favour of the company, 
many of the rights stipulated for by the 
Crown. The choice of the directors was 
left to the members of the company. 
These nominated, in place of the colonial 
manager, a governor of the province, who 
had almost unlimited ])ower on account 
The Repid distance from his 

Development of superiors at home. For this 
the Colony reason muchclej)erKled on the 
choice of suitable persons for 
this position, and the company’s selection 
was not always a happy one ; but its direc- 
tors were sensible enough to pay heed to 
the remonstrances of the colonists, whose 
influence on the management not only 
continually increased, but was soon after- 
wards regulated by law. 

In i6i 2 the management of the company 
was transferred from the board of directors 
to the shareholders themselves, with the 
provision that four general meetings were to 
be held yearly, to settle matters connected 
with the management of the colony ; and 
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seven years later this general assembly 
granted to the colonists a share in the 
management of their internal affairs. 

Each of the eleven settlements then exist- 
ing in Virginia was to send two deputies 
to Jamestown. These deputies, the “ as- 
sembly of burgesses,” were, in conference 
with the governor and his nominated 
council, to discuss the affairs of the 
colony, and to take action accordingly. 
The assembly of burgesses rapidly 
. . developed in importance ; but 
irginian company’s control in 

ssem y was unsatisfactory. In 

Durgesses charter was revoked, 

and a third constitution was framed and 
proclaimed in 1625. The ultimate control 
still lay with a council in London ; but it 
was virtually a committee of the ])rivy 
council. This council appointed a gover- 
nor and a council of twelve, who were to 
be the responsible executive in the colony, 
some of these being chosen from among 
the colonists ; and in effect the assembly 
of burgesses was ]’)ermitted to exercise 
the functions of the Eng- 
lish House of Commons. 

The council in London, 
though the actual 
ultimate authority, in 
l^ractice abstained from 
interfering in the affairs 
of the colony. Very much 
as in England, the as- 
sembly proceeded gradu- 
ally to insist on acquiring 
a practical and definite 
control over the executive. 

Materially the develop- 
ment of the colony was 
very rapid ; but in other 
matters complete indiffer- 
ence prevailed. The 
economic conditions gave 
an aristocratic tone to 
the colony. Thus, during 
the struggle of Charles 1. 
against the rising demo- 
cracy in the Mother 
Country, the sympathies 
of the colonists were entirely on the side 
of the monarch ; and when the Round- 
heads’ victory was complete, many a 
Royalist made his way to Virginia. But 
this did not prevent the colonial assembly 
from maintaining its own parliamentary 
privileges, nor from employing on the 
plantations the labour of the prisoners of 
war sent over by Cromwell. The Restora- 


tion, on the other hand, was followed by 
most disadvantageous consequences for 
Virginia. Charles 11. enforced the pru 
visions of the Navigation Act more strictly, 
and thus almost destroyed the freedom ot 
trade enjoyed by Virginia, and placed it 
in this respect in a position very similar 
to that of the Spanish colonies. This did 
not seriously affect the Virginians, who 
did not carry on a large trade ; but other 
measures, that affected their interest more, 
roused their indignation. 

The extravagance characteristic of 
Charles 11. led him to attempt to hand over 
all Virginia to two of his favourites for a 
period of thirty-one years, and though the 
colony maintained its constitutional rights, 
it had to submit to b(‘ saddled with addi* 
tional ex])enditure. The king’s Virginia 
representatives were of as dull conscience 
as himself. An Indian rising that broke 
out after the two races had lived peaceably 
side by side for half a century was by some 
attributed to the shameless manner in 
which the governor, for his own ])ersonal 
[irolit, used his creatuns 
to plunder and ojijiress 
the Indians.' Matters 
went so far that a section 
the colonists rose 
against the governor. 
During this civil war, 
which was put down with 
much bloodshed, the caj)* 
ital was burned. Still the. 
greater part of the pojm- 
lation remained ajiathetic 
as Ix'fore. Tlu! tyjiical 
Virginian sat, like a 
pasha, in the midst of 
his extensive estates, and 
kept himself apart from 
everything that did not 
bear u])on his own well- 
being. His wealth enabled 
him to widen his in- 
tellectual horizon. Of all 
the colonists the Virgin- 
ians had perhaps the most 
intellectual intercourse 
with the Old World. Among them it was 
the fashion to travel, and to show to guests 
from Europe a really princely hospitality 
worthy of the name. But the Virginians 
of that time took no further part in politics 
than the maintenance of their ancient con- 
stitutional liberties rendered necessary. 
The second of the Southern or ” planter” 
colonics to be founded was Maryland. 
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PRINCESS POCAHONTAS 
The daughter of an Indian chief, she befriended 
the early Virginia settlers, and eventually 
married an Englishman. Embracing Chris- 
tianity, she sailed with her husband lor Eng- 
land, out died off Gravesend in March, 1617. 
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We shall see presently how the northern 
group was in effect the creation of that 
spirit of ecclesiastical intolerance which 
drove Puritans, even those who had no 
wish to secede from the established Church, 
to seek in other regions freedom to worship 
as their consciences required. Maryland 
was the product, in like manner, of the hos- 
tility of law and of popular 
The sentiment to Roman Catho- 

Cathohe Colony ('atholic Lord 

of Marylan Baltimore proposed to 

establish in the New World a colony w’here 
his co-religionists should have free play. 
Charles I., absolutely loyal as he was to 
Anglicanism, was far from hostile to the 
religion of his wife, Henrietta Maria. 

Lord Baltimore was granted a charter, and 
Maryland came into being in 1632, when the 
first Puritan colony in the north had already 
been in existence for more than a decade. 
Its founder, learning from the persecution 
to which he himself had been subjected on 
account of his faith, made absolute 
freedom in matters of religious belief a 
basic principle in the colony, whose foun- 
dation was readily authorised by his royal 
friend. Mar}'land is the only one of the 
English colonies whose possessors were not 
Protestants, and even there the majority 
of the inhabitants belonged to one or other 
of the reformed sects. But while, in New 
England, fanatical Puritan intolerance pre- 
vailed, while even in the tolerant southern 
states Catholics w(‘re rigidly excluded, 
Maryland, on principle, opened her doors 
to men of all creeds, and that without ever 
endangering her own liberties. \ A ^7^’ 

Here, as in most of the other colonies, the 
proprietary rights of the founders were 
gradually relaxed before the self-reliance 
and self-government of the colonists, who 
organised themselves on the democratic 
model of their neighbours. The struggle 
to obtain recognition from the proprietors 
lasted perhaps a little longer in Maryland ; 
but here, as elsewdiere, the goal w'as 
« , . reached. In consequence 

Example of Good o 'tsseographiail position, 
Government Maryland developed into a 

plantation state ; but large 
accessions of the humbler classes to its 
population saved it from the evils of the 
plantation system as knowm in Virginia, 
while the kindly spirit that hovered over 
its foundation saved it from the degeneracy 
that accompanies cultivation by slave 
labour. Moreover, friendly relations with 
the natives were established, so that in 
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all respects Maryland afforded an example 
of w'ise moderation and good government. 
The third of the great southern colonies, 
Carolina, was not actually occupied till 
Charles II., in 1663, gave the district 
betW'Cen Florida and Virginia to eight 
proprietors in perpetuity. 

What is most interesting about this colony 
is the history of its constitution. It was 
specially provided in the royal deed of gift 
that the colonists should have a share in the 
management of local affairs ; further, the 
philosopher John Locke had drawn up for 
this province a constitution which was 
to unite a patriarchal aristocracy with 
parliamentary privileges. But Locke's 
scheme w^as so complicated and so un- 
practical in detail that it was never fully 
carried out. Only two of the principles 
of Locke’s constitution survived^ — 
tolerance in religion, and slavery. 

As for the rest, the influence of her 
neighbour Virginia w’as of far more import- 
ance to North Carolina than the sovereign 
rights of its aristocratic possessors, which 
w’cre revoked in 1729. Some settlers had 
migrated from Virginia to the northern 
. . , districts of Carolina even be- 
irgmia s royal letters i)atent 

had been granted ; the Virginia 
rugg es plantation system also spread 
there. The governors of Virginia repeatedly 
interfered in the management of North 
Carolina, and the northern part of the 
colony was often involved in the internal 
struggles of Virginia. The principal 
difference between the tw'o colonies was 
that in Carolina, during the first decades 
of its existence, no effective provincial 
government w^as established, and that 
a most undesirable class of immigrants 
were introduced, who made use of their 
rights of self-government only to per- 
petuate the unsettled state then existing. 

'I'his w’as changed only w hen the province 
was constituted a Crowm colony. As such 
Carolina advanced rapidly, developing 
on the same economic lines as her older 
sister Virginia, and becoming a dangerous 
rival to her in the tobacco markets. 
The eight proprietors of Carolina 
turned their attention chiefly to the south. 
Here, in 1670, the town of Charleston was 
founded, with settlers of wdiom the 
greater number came from Barbados 
Island. In accordance wdth the aristo- 
cratic and centralising tendency of Locke’s 
proposals the rulers attached great im- 
portance to developing the strength of 
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the colony in a town community, and to 
the avoidance of the scattering of the 
population characteristic of Virginia and 
North Carolina. For this reason Charleston 
sprang up more rapidly than Jamestown. 
Its better regulated government and its 
religious toleration attracted to Carolina 
elements that were wanting in its northern 

neighbours — Puritans from 
The Rftpid York, Huguenots from 

France, Presbyterians from 
Char es on — every element that 

desired to work its way upward by its own 
strength and was opposed to the develo])- 
ment of the plantation system. Further, 
the proximity of the Spanish colony of St. 
Augustine (Florida) caused the develop- 
ment of South Carolina to differ in many 
resf)ects from that of the northern ]:)rovinces. 

The contests occasionally engaged in by 
the neighbouring S})anish and English 
colonists were indeed, as a rule, of 
little or of no importance, and both 
])arties finally agreed to remain at peace 
even if war should break out between the 
home countries. Still, the proximity of 
the Spanish colonies was a strong in- 
centive to buccaneering — an established 
institution among those of the colonists 
who came from the islands. Finally, 
Carolina followed the example of its 
Spanish neighbours in employing large 
numbers of Indians as .slaves, generally 
such as had been captured on Spanish 
territory or dragged from Spanish ships. 

About the same time another new 
province, under management of a quite 
different kind, was mapped out to the 
south of the English colonial possessions. 
The philanthropic movement made its 
appearance very early in England, and 
its influence, thanks to the example of 
the New England colonists, and of William 
Penn, had been already felt several times 
in America. Pity for those languishing 
in the debtors' prisons of England induced 
Oglethorpe to start a movement in their 
„ ^ . favour. When public and 

private support had enabled 

beTounded him to collect the necessary 
funds, he secured from George 
I. a charter giving the grantees exclusive 
rights of colonisation for twenty-one 
years in the territory that lay between 
the rivers Savannah and Altamaha, 
stretching from ocean to ocean. 

The colony received, as had her northern 
neighbours, the name of the reigning 
sovereign, and was called Georgia Augusta. 
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To South Carolina the establishment of 
this colony, which lay between her and 
the Spaniards, was of great importance ; 
for the new province undertook the de- 
fence of the southern boundary (Ogle- 
thorpe himself twice took the field against 
the Spaniards) and rendered possible to 
its northern neighbours a prosperous and 
undisturbed development. Alliances were 
made with the Indians, and few white 
settlers have been held in such esteem by 
their red-skinned neighbours as was the 
mild and worthy Oglethorpe. 

At first the province developed according 
to his ideas. It was a place of refuge for the 
oppressed and persecuted, and toleration, 
religious and political, was extended to all. 
But, as time went on, natural influences 
proved stronger than human will. It was 
impossible that the land, whose physical 
character specially fitted it for an agricul- 
tural development on the same lines as 
Virginia’s, should remain for ever in the 
possession of the poor and disinherited. 
In Georgia, as elsewhere, the planters 
got more and more of the land into their 
possession, brought their slaves thither, and 
. thus crushed out the attempts 
k small holders to carry on a 
Coloifles***' different system. By the middle 
of the eighteenth century 
Georgia had become a plantation state 
like Virginia and the Carolinas, and as 
such it continued its political development 
side by side with them. 

The origin and development of the 
southern states of the North American 
Union differ widely from the picture 
usually regarded as ty])ical of English 
colonisation in North America. Geo- 
grciphical conditions decisively influenced 
tlie course of development. Even in cases 
where it was the intention of the colonists 
to found settlements similar to those in 
New England there was a gradual transi- 
tion to the .system which developed first 
and in its most perfect form in Virginia. 
Most of the colonies were, for a time at 
least, under the influence of Old World 
feudal institutions. 

They soon freed themselves from these ; 
but the aristocratic spirit, characteristic of 
feudalism, with its classification of man- 
kind according to their possessions and 
rank, came to life again in changed form. 
The place of the English feudal aristocracy 
was taken by the large landed proprietors, 
who kept not only their troops of slaves, 
but also the greater part of the free white 
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population in a state of dependence. The 
doctrine of the equality of all did not 
prevail either in ethics or in law. 

The planters had practically unlimited 
power on their own estates, and, in combina- 
tion, they made use of the parliamentary 
privileges granted to the landed interests 
to dominate almost without opposition 


Oppres3ioA of 
the Natives ia 
South Carolina 


the government of the pro- 
vince. Thus the southern 
colonies, with their special 
views and special needs, were 


more closely related to the Spanish 
colonies than to the New England provinces 
in the north. Settlement often took place 


as in the Portuguese colonies ; with this 
difference, that the latter had not the 


right, common to both English and 


French feudal colonies, of granting titles 
and dignities — a right that did much to 


settled by law. In principle, however, 
Spain had, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Queen Isabella's will, placed the 
natives in her colonial possessions on the 
same legal footing as her own subjects ; 
and in return for the services they were 
bound to render the state they could 
claim from it justice and protection. 

The French did not go so far. The privi- 
lege of becoming French subjects was not 
granted to the Hurons, Illinois, etc.; but, 
from the days of Champlain, France had 
regarded the Indians as allies and friends, 
and recognised that, as such, they had 
claims to the friendship and protection of 
their white allies. Times without number 
the French allowed these claims by taking 
the field, with or without Indian aid, 
against the Iroquois, the sworn enemies of 
all natives who were allied with the French. 


strengthen the aristocratic tendency of 
the southern states. The right of 
possession, as in the Spanish, Portuguese 
and French colonies, was conferred by 
conquest. In the treatment of the natives 
in South Carolina the worst Spanish 
examples were followed : if hostile, they 
were made slaves ; but even if they sub- 
mitted peacefully to the rule of the 
strangers, they were not, as in the Spanish 
colonies, granted the rights of subjects. 

The North Americans make the claim 
for their forefathers that they treated 
the Indians better than others did. The 
Spaniards took possession, not only of 
the land, but also of the persons of the 
natives, compelling them to pay taxes 
and to labour in the fields. The French 
did not interfere with the personal liberty 
of the natives, but they took the land 
from them solely by right of conquest. 

The English, on the contrary — and with 
them must be classed the Dutch — neither 
interfered with the liberty of the natives 
nor contested their rights to the land, but 
often gained possession of it by purchase ; 
yet a common view then, and the prevailing 
The Ambitioo. jegal theory later was that 
Claim, of Spain were 

and Portucal occupation. 

The kings of Spam and 
Portugal, it is true, raised the claim that all 
this land with its people had become their 
property by virtue of the papal Bull di viiling 
the unknown half of the world between, 
them; and when the natives contested these 
claims they were often very badly treated, 
especially at the time of the conquest 
and before the native question had been 
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Besides this, the Spaniards and the 
French, by their missions, did more than 
words can ex])ress for tlic material and 
int(‘llectual well-boing of their ])roteges. 

The activity of the Indian missions 
carried on by the Englisli was, in com- 
parison, extraordinarily small, and be- 

TheIndianJ'^'’g®‘l/" ^ period 

L^nd purchases of land, the 

great majority of these have 
been creditable neither to the ]:)cople of the 
United States nor to their fathers before 
them. In former times a large tract of 
land could be purchased from the Indians, 
who scarcely understood tlie nature of the 
transaction, lor a little spirits, gunpowder, 
or some European finery. But then there 
was room enough in the broad continent of 
North America, and it was not so very diffi- 
cult for a tribe that had thus disinherited 
itself to find a new home farther west. 

As civilisation followed them west- 
ward, the space left to the Indians, whose 
mode of life required free expansion, 
was more and more limited. The unavoid- 
able and by no means unrecognised 
consequence of the policy of dispossessing 
the Indians of their lands was that the 
tribes, now crowded together, carried 
on endless bloody feuds to preserve their 
very existence^^ except when opportunity 
offered, of attacking their neighbours 
across the boundary of the district claimed 
by the state. The fundamental distinction, 
however, in the native question is that in 
law the Indian was to the Spaniard a 
brother, to the Frenchman a friend, 
and to the Englishman a stranger. 




COLONISA- 
TION OF 
THE NORTH 
V 

THE NEW ENGLAND COLONIES 

HOW THE PURITANS AND QUAKERS LAID 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN AMERICA 


/CONTEMPORANEOUSLY with the Vir- 
^ ginia Company, James I., in 1606, had 
recognised, as we have noticed, a second 
trading company which was to colonise 
the territ(M'y lying between latitudes 
41° and 45'' N. This company was called 
the Plymouth Company, since its most 
influential members belonged to Plymouth, 
England. Nothing was done, however, 
beyond making ])reliminary incpiiries, even 
when Janies L, in 1620, organised a new 
company, the Council for New England, 
giving it all the land bet wc'en latitudes 40'^ 
and 48^" N., and granting it feudal privileges. 

This coin]')any itself did practically 
nothing ; but it was in this district, 
and at this same time, that the New 
England colonies were founded, and from 
it, not fiom the Virginia Company, the 
colonists obtained their concession. Tliosc 
were, in fact, religious refugees. Single 

groups and communities to 
The ramou5 Reformation, as 

.. ® officially carried out in 

the Mayflower t- 1 1 t 1 i. x 

Engla nd, did not appear to go 

far enough, separated themselves very early 
from the English High Church. As their 
number increased these Puiitans formed 
new sects, Presbyterians, Independents, 
etc. ; but in doing this they drew upon 
themselves the active persecution of the 
dominant Churcli. Before its power they 
fl:;d, for the most part, to Holland. But 
when general attention was drawn to 
trans-Atlantic colonial enterprises, there 
ripened among the Puritans a plan of 
seeking a place of refuge across the ocean 
where they could exercise their faith 
in perfect freedom and security. 

With the support of like-minded friends 
in England, their representative ob- 
tained first from the Virginia Company the 
right to found settlements across the ocean. 
It was in the autumn of 1620 that the 
Mayflower carried to America the first 
colonists of the North, the founders of 


the town of New Plymouth. The con- 
cession was then obtained from the Council 
of New England, the spot selected being in 
the region allotted to them. Despite 
Puritanic strictness and simplicity, this 
colon}^ too, had to pass through a time of 
j ^ j severe struggle before it began 

ohhe and make 

Fathers progress. Its agreement with 
the English coniFany assured 
to the immigrants almost complete indepen- 
dence. From the beginning the Pilgrim 
Fathers were almost exclusively their own 
rulers. Though they had fled before Anglican 
intolerance, this did not prevent them 
from establishing in their midst a regime 
at least as intolerant. Any deviation 
from their Puritan orthodoxy was unre- 
lentingly punished by expulsion from the 
settlement. At a time when every strong 
arm should have been welcome to help to 
build up the struggling colony, they more 
than once rejected settlers because they 
would not submit to the religious conditions. 

Political consolidation was attained only 
by combination with a later undertaking 
of the same kind which was more favoured 
by fortune in this respect. In 1629, 
Charles I. granted to the Massachusetts 
Bay Company a charter which gave it 
the right to found colonial settlements. 
The form of a chartered company was 
chosen in accordance with current practice. 
What was really aimed at here was, as in 
Puritan New Plymouth, a place of refuge 
for the hard-persecuted Puritans. The 
Crown had no sort of desire to 
un ans trouble itself with the Puritan 
exiles; it was only too well 
o e uge to be rid of them out of 

England. The new colonists were not, in the 
main, sectarians, and comprised a large pro- 
portion of country gentlemen, well-to-do 
farmers air^ professional men, of the same 
ty])c as the Puritan Churchmen in the 
House of Commons. But no long time 
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passed before they, like many of their 
compeers at home, were transferred to the 
ranks of the Independents. In 1630 
the whole administration was placed in 
the hands of those colonists who were 
members of the corporation. From that 
time the colonists chose their own governor 
and his councillors. There was, besides, an 
« .. . assembly, in which every 
Where Rel.g.ou. j-gprcsented by 

^tolerance delegates elected by 

Flourished freemen. The colony 

successfully defended its rights against the 
Plymouth Company. At a later date Charles 
I., aiming at centralisation, took steps to 
alter the constitution of the colony; but 
he fell before it had become necessary for 
the colonists to defend, by open opposition 
to the royal will, the j^rivileges they had 
won for themselves. Under Cromwell a 
benevolent guardianship was extended 
to all the Puritan communities of the 
New World : Charles II. failed to overcome 
the passive resistance of the colony, which, 
under James 11. , was forced to submit to 
the judicial revocation of its cliarter 
rights. William of Orange restored all 
its ])rivilege5 ; and when next they had 
to be defended against attacks by the 
government it was in alliance with all the 
other American colonics. 

Religious intolerance, which had once 
driven the Puritans to New Plymouth 
and Boston, continued to thrive in their 
midst. In 1635 the Massachusetts As- 
sembly banished a much-respected 
preacher, Roger Williams, only because 
he attacked the frequent amalgamation 
of Puritan orthodoxy with ])olitical 
rights in the colony and stood up for 
perfect toleration. With the help of the 
Narragansett Indians he fled to Rhode 
Island. Many of like mind came to him 
from the neighbouring colonies and from 
England, and he founded new settlements 
which ])olitically followed, in all respects, 
the model of Massachusetts, the popular 
Roger WillUm, vote being all povvcrful ; but 
and his ^ principle was main- 

New Colony ^^at a man’s religious 

beliefs arc his own private 
concern, so that in law all faiths were 
actually equal. The struggle for an in- 
dependent existence of the little colony of 
Rhode Island, situated among the intolc’ ant 
Puritan colonics, was the more severe since 
the latter allowed it no place in the con- 
federation established in 1643 ; but linally 
it succeeded in obtaining a charter from 
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Charles II., in 1663, thus securing its 
continued independent existence. Mean- 
while, quite a number of little settlements 
had sprung up on the New England 
coast, founded, some from older colonies, 
some direct from England. 

New Hampshire, granted to English 
merchants under several patents, had drawn 
so close to the intolerant Massachusetts that 
it was united to it in 1642 temporarily. 
Connecticut, too, was largely a Puritan 
.settlement constituted on more purely 
democratic ])rinciples than was Massa- 
chusetts. With the exception of New 
Plymouth, these settlements progressed 
with surprising rapidity. They protected 
themselves against the Indians by their 
generally peaceful policy and by their con- 
federation established in 1643. Against the 
home government they had at times 
scarcely any need of protection. 

The confusion of the civil war, and the 
changing fortunes of the two parties, gave 
the rulers in England so much to do that 
they were glad to leave the colonies to them- 
selves. These same causes gave a great 
impetus to emigration, for not only did the 
conquered seek refuge under 
p . . the freer rule of the colonies, 

opu an y many others crossed the 

of Emigration / , ... 

ocean only because the polit- 
ical disturbances which convulsed tlie 
Mother Country scarcely affected the jiro- 
gress of prosperous development in the 
colonies. The colonial policy of Cromwell, 
which found its conqilctc exjiression in the 
Navigation Act, curtailed to a great extent 
the Ireedoin of trade enjoyed by the 
colonies ; but this measure was in agree- 
ment with the spirit of the age, and it was 
chi(‘fly the trade with Holland that was 
affected. From France and Spain the 
colonies felt themselves sejiarated by the 
same national and religious differences as 
the Mother Country, and the sense of their 
connection with England was still so strong 
that the idea seldom occurred of offering the 
Navigation Act that resistance which had so 
successfully prevented all interference what- 
ever with the internal affairs of the colonies. 

The internal constitution of all these 
colonies was similar. In general but second- 
ary importance was attached to trade, 
the true basis of the community being 
found in labour. There was no search for 
the precious metals, no barter with the 
natives, no attempt at their subjugation. 
When it was impossible to come to a peace- 
ful agreement with them, they were, it is 




THE MAYFLOWER, IN WHICH THE PILGRIM FATHERS VOYAGED TO AMERICA 
On August 5th, 1620, the Mayflower, a vessel of 180 tons, sailed from Southampton, carrying forty-one men and 
their families, 102 persons in all. It had been decided to make the passage in the company of the Speedwell, 
but the captain of the latter lost courage, with the result that the Mayflower made the voyage alone. 

Troui the painting by W. F. Hal^ll 



PILGRIM FATHERS SIGNING THE COMPACT IN THE CA5IN OF THE MAYFLOWER 
Two days after casting anchor at Cape Cod, Massachusetts, the famous compact was drawn up and duly signed by 
the leaders of the small band of Puritans in the cabin of the Mayflower. The covenant agreed, among many other 
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THE END OF THE MAYFLOWER’S HISTORIC VOYAGE: THE PURITANS’ SAFE ARRIVAL IN THE NEW WORLD 

From the paintim; i y Charles Lucy 
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true, driven back by force ; but the colo- spirit of the Americans turned were 
nists did not take more land than was the Dutch, whose attention had been 
necessary to secure their own livelihood by first drawn to the North American coast 
agriculture and the cultivation of a few by English sailors. It was under the Dutch 
staple products. Slavery and prison labour flag that Henry Hudson, in 1609, dis- 
wcre no more excluded than in the covered the river that bears his name, 
southern English settlements; but the Though no actual settlement was yet 
natural and economic conditions necessary made, Dutch vessels, during the next few 
for their extensive employment were absent, years, paid frequent visits to the river and 
Agriculture here demanded harder to the island of Manhattan lying at its 
work than was to be obtained by cornpul- mouth, considering that Hudson s voyage 
sory labour ; further, the climate was gave them claims over it. These were 
unhealthy for blacks and unsuited for made good when the district about the 
those products whose cultiv^ation could be Hudson was included in the sphere of 
carried on on the large scale common in action of the Dutch West India Company, 
the south. Since every man lived, as a rule, founded in 1621. Then arose on Manhattan 
on the returns of his own labour, the little Island permanent buildings in place of the 
communities required comparatively little temporary huts in which the Dutch traders 
space. They forc(‘d their way into the had stored their wares for barter with the 



IN THE OLD COLOnTaL DAYS: ON THE WAY TO CHURCH 


It was a long time before the Indians developed anything like friendijr relationship towards the white men and women 
who had landed on their shores from the Mayflower. The above picture shows a party of worthy Puritans trudging 
across the snow to church, each of the men, except the pastor, armed in case of attack from man or beast. 


From the p.iimiii}; by G. H. IJonghton, R.A, 


interior but slowly, and for a long time Indians ; and wlien, in 1626, the whole 
did not come into conflict with the inhabi- island was bought from the Indians for sixty 
tants. On the other hand, they rooted gulden, or florins, there stood among the 
themselves to the soil more firmlv than houses of New Amsterdam the first stone 


the colonists in any other part of America. 
The population was denser, and, owing 
to the smaller admixture of foreign ele- 
ments, more compact than in the other 
colonies. Almost all of the settlers came 
with wife and child to the New World, w'ith 
the settled purpose of remaining there and 
establishing a home for their descendants. 

Thus there developed there the earliest 
and strongest manifestation of an American 
national spirit, which was greatly furthered 
by the forms of local government which 
grew up in the colonies. The first 
against whom the awakening national 
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church. Still, Dutch rule did not take firm 
root on the Hudson. 

There were several reasons for tliis. 
First, the West India Company strove to 
promote trade rather than settlement; 
secondly, wishing to gain more profit 
from their possessions, the company 
allowed feudal baronies to be created, 
thus preventing the rise of a sturdy 
race of colonial citizens ; finally, the 
company was not fortunate in the 
choice of its governors. It dismissed Peter 
Minuit, who had contributed so much to 
the prosperity of New Amsterdam, and 
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drove him into the arms of the Swedes, 
whose colony on the Delaware lasted only 
so long as it was supported by Minuit's zeal 
and care. But even the inclusion of the 
Swedish colonial territory did not supply 
to the Dutch settlement that vigorous 
life which was wanting. Its New England 
neighbours on the north contested with it 
the possession of the land, and even within 
the Dutch boundaries the English element 
became predominant. On the appearance 
of four English ships before New Amster- 
dam in 1664, war having just broken 
out between Holland and England, the 
governor, left in the lurch by the West 
India Company, did not dare to make any 
resistance, and, before a drop of blood had 
been shed, he surrendered the town and all 
the Dutch territory to his 
opponents. In honour of 
the Duke of York, after- 
wards James II., the 
capital was named New 
York. Though the influ- 
ence of the less favour- 
able conditions due to the 
rule of the West India 
Company was fc'lt for a 
long time, ycX from the 
time of its conquest New 
York was intimately con- 
nected w'tli the/ New 
England states. In 1673 
and 1674 the Dutch 
succeeded in regaining 
temporary possession of 
it ; but at the Peace of 
V\''estminster they had 



WILLIAM PENN 


particularly successful experiment. What 
specially excited the hostility of those 
who differed from them in belief was the 
interference of their doctrines in the region 
of politics, as manifested by their refusal to 
take oaths or to perform military service. 

In England the Quakers first came into 
notice in 1655. It goes without saying 
that the High Cliurch party persecuted 
them with the same relentlessness with 
which it tried to drive out or subdue all 
who differed from it. It was from such 
persecution that the Quakers fled to New 
England ; but there they made the dis- 
heartening discovery that, despite all 
their fine phrases about brotherhood and 
equality, the Puritans were even more 
intolerant towards them than the High 
Church. In England it 
was considered sufficient 
to imprison Quakers who 
refused to take the oath; 
in Boston they were 
beaten as disturbers ot 
the public pc‘ace, and 
four of them were even 
executed. It was there- 
fore a deliverance for 
the m when W i 1 1 i a m 
Penn’s action rendered it 
possil)le for them to found 
a colony of their own. 
The son of an luiglish 
admiral, Penn had wealth 
as well as high connec- 
tions. His father and 
many others considered it 
inex plic a bl e eccen t r ici t y 


finally to abandon their Son of an English admiral, reii§:ious intoier- Oil liis part that he should 
claims, and their posses- associate rather nith the 

sions were absorbed in and founci the city of Philadelphia, both of pooi* and persecuted 
the English colonial cm- headquarters of the Quakers, thc 


pire. The Dutch wedge thrust in be- 
tween thc northern and southern groups 
of colonies was assimilated, and from Nova 
Scotia to Florida the whole coast-line was 
now politically English. 

Another of the neighbouring states — 
Pennsylvania — owes its origin to the 
religious intolerance that was manifested 
against the Quakers not only in England, 
but, with even greater vehemence, in the 
New England provinces. As a religious 
sect, the Quakers, with their rejection of all 
ceremonies and their unbounded philan- 
thropy, are rather a curiosity ; their 
dogma is almost entirely negative ; but 
from a social point of view the foundation 
of their state was an interesting if not a 


voluptuous court of Charles II. ; but 
it was as a Quaker that he attracted 
attention in the higlicst circles, without 
which it would have Ik'Ou very dillicult 
for his sect to obtain the royal sanction 
for their projected settlement. With 
money partly siip])Jiod by himself and 
partly collected by his friends, he acquired 
a part of the territory which the English 
had taken from the Dutch, and which the 
Duke of York, with the extravagant 
liberality common under Charles II., had 
presented to two of his friends. For this 
colony, named New Jersey, Penn drew up 
a constitution on Quaker principles, and 
set about obtaining a charter from 
Charles II. Curiosity mixed with interest 
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caused this to be granted him. Penn him- 
self wished to call tlie colony Sylvania; 
the king added the name of the founder, 
making it Pennsylvania, for, according 
to the charter, l\nm, like the former 
possessors, was to have the rights of a 
feudal lord over the new colony. Quaker 
emigration to America had much increased 
, .. before Penn himself could go 
there ; and when he appeared 
meCiiy o person, in 1683, to found 

Brotherly Love “the City of 

Brotherly Love," some thousands of his 
co-religionists had already settled in New 
Jersey and in Pennsylvania proper. Penn 
made inost honourable use of his power. 

The colony was organised on the same 
democratic basis as its New England neigh- 
bours ; still Penn, desjnte the contradiction 
to the democratic principles of Quakerdom, 
did not abandon his rights, and did his best 
to recover them when J ames II. tenij^orarily 
withdrew them. He died as ]X)Ssessor of 
Pennsylvania ; but it must be added that 
the possession did not compensate him for 
the expenditure he had made for its benefit. 

Pennsylvania long preserved its Quaker 
characteristics, though the Quaker element 
formed a smaller and smaller proportion 
of the ra])idly increasing population. This 
exerted a favourable influence on the 
development of the colon}- in two respects. 
True to the principles of his religion, Penn 
laid great stress on the establishment of 
friendly relations with the natives. The 
land was bought from them and cultivated 
in European fashion ; but the colonists 
did not on that account drive out its old 
possessors with selfish harshness, but ke])t 
up friendly j)alriarchal relations with them. 

Thus it was that for a long time the 
colonists of Pennsylvania had nothing to 
fear from their red-skinned neighbours, 
even when the latter and the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring colonies were separated 
by fierce and bloody feuds. It was only 
when the prosperous development of 

^ « Pennsylvania had attracted 

The Open Door 

pcaceful aiid brotherly 
doctrinesof the Quakers that 
the good understanding between white and 
red men suffered. The immigration of those 
of different faiths early made itself felt. 
The love and toleration to all enjoiiK'd by 
the Quaker doctrines made it impossible 
for them to prevent the entrance to the 
colony of those of other beliefs. Elsewhere, 
even in the New World, religious tolera- 
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tion was a conception little understood, 
still less practised. Thus it was that sects 
of all kinds, persecuted in other colonies, 
sought refuge in Pennsylvania's Quaker 
toleration. Thus came, at Penn's own 
instigation, the first German immigrants — 
Calvinists from the Palatinate, pietists and 
mystics ; later came numerous Hugue- 
nots — all capable, hard-working people, 
who sought nothing but the opportunity of 
working at their callings in freedom from 
religious and political oppression. 

What they sought they found here in full 
measure ; and in return they helped on, 
in no small degree, the development of 
Pennsylvania, which was more vigorous 
and more rapid than that of the other 
colonies. But by degrees they took away 
from the colony its exclusively Quaker 
character. All that remained of it, as 
common property of the whole province, 
was the friendly tolerance exercised there, 
and a certain political difference, caused, 
in some cases, by the colourlessness of the 
Quakers’ beliefs and their renunciation of 


all worldly entanglements ; in others by 
the tendency to put everything aside that 
- could interfere with the pursuit 

oun ary exclusively material pros- 

the Colonies Differences in origin, 

the colonies jjffgrgnccs in their political 

conditions, and finally the great distances 
separating the settlements, made it for a 
long time impossible in North America, 
as it was in the Spanish South, that the 
colonics should possess a common history. 
In the early days of settlement the different 
provinces were in almost every case con- 
fined to a narrow strip on the coast, and, 
tliough not very far from one another, 
separated by dreary forest-clad tracts. 

Increase of j^opulation increased the 
op})osition among the colonies instead of 
abolishing it. Contact with neighbours 
Jed to boundary disjnites, and the several 
colonies re])ealedly carried on tedious 
lawsuits over the possession of certain 
Ix)undary lands. Even in North America 
the different settlements had no common 


history except when they came into 
contact with the subjects of other nations, 
who wcie much more numerous here than 


in Spanish South America. This circum- 
stance may not have been without .effect 
in causing the spirit of union to develop 
much more strongly in the Engli^ colonies 
than in the .Spanish. From the beginning 
the supporters of the idea of union were 
the New England states, and they have 
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continued to play this estimable part extensive “ hinterland ” ; and every step 

until the most recent times. It has been in the progress of the colonies, every in- 

already mentioned that as early as 1643 crease in their commercial activity, in- 
they combined to meet on the one hand creased the need for territorial expansion, 
enemies at home, and on the other the This necessity had led them across the 

threatened dangers arising from the polit- continent from the mouth of the St. 

ical. complications in the Mother Country. Lawrence to the delta of the Mississippi. 

The following year they endeavoured The first to enter into competition with 
to get the southern colonies to join their . them had been the Dutch of 

confederation ; but differences in the Iroquois Amsterdam. They, too, 
political and economic conditions of were traders rather than tillers 

North and South prevented this, and y « « c ojiposition 

for a long time what may be called the between their interests and those of the 
common history of the English colonies is French was the more accentuated in that 
really only the history of the New England their settlements were not far distant 
states, the southern colonics having no from one another and were separated by 
part in it. The conquest of New Am- no natural barriers. As the fur trade 
sterdam and the exjiulsion of the Dutch was to a large extent carried on by barter 
were, it is true, accom])lished from with Indian hunting tribes (“ voyageurs " 
England. It led, not to the extension of and trappers, though we often hear of 
the New England colonies, but to the them, were rare), competition in trade 
establishment of a number of new com- was naturally accornjianied by rivalry 
munities, which, liowever, as they de- for the good will of the Indians. 
velo})ed, were drawn closer and closer to As chance had made the French, under 
New England. The whole Atlantic coast, Champlain, the allies of the Hurons, the 
from Maine to Georgia, was now in English Dutch naturally allied themselves to tlie 
hands ; not a single foreign station re- Hurons’ enemies, the Iroquois. Unre- 
£n land’s Vast circum- strained by political reasons, as the French 

Possessions*** Stance did not remain without had been, the Dutch, without thought as 
in^AmeHca* influence on the feeling of to the consequences, supplied their allies 
union between the English with arms more freely than ever the 
colonies. This time it was the English French had, and thus rendered them not 
Government that tried to bring about its only formidable opponents to the Indians 
realisation. Both Charles II. and James II. between the lakes, the Alleglianies and 
made attempts to remedy the complexity of the Mississippi, but a permanent danger 
the English colonial relations, and to unite to all European settlements that did 
the colonics under a central government ; not enjoy the friendship of the Iroquois 
but before the resistance of thecolonists their tribes. At the conquest of New Amsterdam 
efforts came to naught, and when the the English inherited these friendshij)s and 
English Revolution of 1688 swept away the enmities ; the Dutch trading spirit remained 
Stuarts with their centralising tendencies, a characteristic of the colony of New York. 
William and Mary’recogniscd the old colonial Thus, we find it soon afterwards as 

constitutions as established by charter. hostile to the French as ever the Dutch 

At this time the rivalry between the had been ; and on the French side the 
French and English colonies made itself feeling of hostility was now more strongly 
more and more noticeable. It was chiefly manifested than it had ever been against 
owing to the differences in their economic the unimportant Dutch colony. At first 
conditions that this had not happened the contest was confined 

before. The English settlements existed . * H**dson’s commerce. But in 1670, 
almost exclusively by agriculture ; and ® ^ * at the instigation of two 

their population was not so large but that ompany vv^o, discon- 

the fertile district between the coast and tented with the Canadian Government, 
the Alleghanies was amply sufficient for had entered the service of the Eng- 
them. They had thus little inducement lish, the Hudson’s Bay Company was 
to penetrate farther into the interior, and founded. This company, which extended 
did comparatively little to open it up. its operations as far as the Saguenay, 
I'he French settlements, on the other was for a time a dangerous competitor 
hand, depending almost entirely on the with the French in the fur trade. But 
fur trade, required complete control of an the boundary war, carried on for a long 
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time on a small scale, became of greater 
and greater importance when England and 
France, at war in Europe, tried to injure 
each other by attacks on the colonies. 

These colonial wars, of which there 
were no fewer than five between 1688 and 
1763, had all much the same character. 
At the beginning the French with their 
ni j f Indian allies made their way 
Bloodthirsty tlic marshy forests 

Cruelty of Lawrence to 

the Indians English villages near the 

boundary, and there, fighting against 
the defenceless and scattered farmers, 
gained easy victories, disgrac'cd, however, 
by the bloodthirsty cruelty of the Indians. 
The New England colonists sought to 
take revenge on the French mission and 
trading stations in the same manner ; 
but they could not inflict the same amount 
of damage on the enemy because the 
posts attacked were not so valuable as 
the New Engfland ])lantations, and not so 
hel])less against attack. 

Besides, it was very difficult to win over 
to a common and energetic ])lan of action 
the many minds directing the affairs of 
the provinces, now united into the Con- 
federation of New England States. The 
colony of Massachusetts In'came a kind of 
leader, chiefly owing to the fact that its 
cajfital, Boston, was the seat of the federal 
assembly. That, however, meant little 
more than that Massachusetts claimed the 
leadership, and occasionally assumed it in 
cases where it was not sure of the agree- 
ment of the federated colonies, and did not 
obtain their sup])ort; but it gained real 
O'!. T j- authoritv neither for itself nor 
The Leading assembly. 

• j Still, Boston became more 
ew ng an more the pt)int where the 

forces sent across the ocean from England 
to carry on the colonial struggle collected 
and prepared to take the offensive. 

Naturally, it was not to the interest of 
the English to split up tht'ir forces by 
small expeditions in tlie backwoods, for 
which their troojis were not prepared, and 
wfliich, even if successful, could have little 


effect on the result of the war. They had 
a decided preference for a point of attack 
where the fleet that had served to transport 
the troops could co-operate. Such a point 
presented itself in the peninsula which 
lay between the St. Lawrence and the 
northern boundary of the New England 
states, called by the French Acadia, and 
by the English Nova Scotia. It had been 
settled by the French at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century ; but some decades 
later it was included in the grant of land 
made to Sir William Alexander, and was 
even taken possession of by the English. 

But the treaty of peace that restored 
to the French Quebec, which was taken 
at the same time, placed them once 
more in possession of Acadia, where, after 
a long period of unrest, a number of 
settlements began to flourish. The most 
important of these. Port Royal, was the 
capital of the iH'ovincc. But the New 

^ • Englandcolonistskeptawatch- 

Thc Historic district, and did 

. . not let sli}) an opportunity 
® of attempting its reconquest. 

An English flc'ot had come over to conquer 
New Amsterdam, hut had been condiMuned 
to inaction by the astonishing rapidity 
with which ])eace had been concluded. 
This fleet, at the instigation of the. New 
England colonies, made an ex})ediiion 
against Acadia, and coiuiuered it without 
much difficulty; neither was it re- 
stored to France until ibb7, some time 
after Charles Il.’s accession. 

In 1713, however, the Peace of Utrecht, 
following the War of the Spanish Succession, 
finally transferred Acadia to the British, 
though without any adequate definition of 
l)oundaries. The F rench \vi 1 1 idrew to Cape 
Breton Island, and erected there the fort of 
Louisbourg, a fortress of such importance 
that it was known to the New England 
colonists as “ the' Northern Dunkirk.” 
Like Dunkirk, it was the starting-point of 
piracies and raids, and its commanding 
position rendered it a |)erpetual menace 
to the unprotected New England coast. 

Konrad Haebler 




* BRITISH NORTH AMERICA* 

THE STRUGGLE FOR CANADA 

WOLFE’S HISTORIC VICTORY AT QUEBEC 
AND DOWNFALL OF THE FRENCH POWER 

By A. G. Bradley 


P NGLAND was already at war with Spain 
^ and liad been victorious at Portobello 
when Louis XV. joined issue with her in the 
dispute over the Austrian succession. The 
victory of Dettingen followed at once, but 
in I7.p5 she suffered the defeat of Fontenoy, 
and in the same year was i)aralysed for 
the moment by the rising on behalf of the 
Young Pretender, But w hat mainly affected 
the Canadian situation was her naval w(‘ak- 
ness in Nor^h American waters and the 
disastrous havoc that French privateers, 
issuing from the impregnable harbour at 
Louisbourg, wrought upon tlu' now numer- 
ous merchant shipping of New England. 
At length the colonists could stand it no 
longer. At a moment of infinite gloom, 
w'hen England wTis smarting from defeat 
by land and sea, and quivering with a 
J acobite rebellion at home, the w-elcomebut 
astounding news crossed the Atlantic that 
a colonial force had captured Louisbourg. 

It was in truth a great feat of arms 
for raw' militia led by lawyers, traders 
and skippers. Four thousand men had 
sailed from Boston' under John Pepperrell, 
a leader of some genius, but of no experi- 
ence, and the movement had been inspired 
, . . * by Governor vShirley of 

^^^acluisctts, anotlicr man 

A small English 
the French Commodore 

Warren, with supplies, joined them at the 
scene of action. The tale of the siege cannot 
be told here. Exceptional courage and no 
little skill with their heavy artillery, w'ere 
shown by these hardy Puritans, stimulated 
by that crusading fervour which still 

I B 


burned in a New Englander when he beheld 
before him a Papist and a Frenchman. The 
siege lasted forty days, when a breach suffi- 
cient to admit of an assault was effected, 
and 400 men got a lodgment within the 
works. About the same time, a shij) from 
Short lived bTance, carrying reinforcements 
« . f in men and much needed sup- 

r ump o pijgg captured by Admiral 

New EngUad ^ 

ing blow’ to the hopes of the garrison, wiio, to 
the number of 1,500, then surrendered to the 
English, and, together with 2,000 citizens, 
were shipped to France. New England 
sounded pagans of triumph, and her militia 
had the novel satisfaction of garrisoning 
works fashioned wdth the skill and on the 
scale of a great European fortress. 

Though the glory remained, its fruits 
were short-lived. For though the French 
had in the meantime sent a powerful 
expedition to retrieve their loss, which 
WTis defeated by winds, waves and disease, 
Louisbourg was restored to them at the 
hollow Treaty of Aix la Chapelle in 1748, 
to the despair of the English colonists and 
the indignation of all conversant wdth 
North American politics. 

An uneasy lull of seven years succeeded 
the treaty. The mutterings of the coming 
storm, trifling in volume though they were, 
and almost inarticulate amid the thick 
mantle of boundless forests which still 
muffled this vast land of the future, 
nevertheless reached the ears of some few 
prescient leaders. The outposts of both 
countries were, in fact, confronting one 
another even then in menacing altitude 
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at the edge of the promised land in a 
fashion that only the sword could settle. 
The crisis had arrived. It was not this 
valley or that territory that was to be 
contested, but in effect the greater and 
most fertile part of what is now the United 
States of America. Europe was seething 
with territorial and dynastic complications 
'Tc p which have filled countless 
H la volumes of history but left 
. small mark on the world’s 
o& ana a these wild woods, 

however, the momentous issue whether 
North America was to be in effect Gallic 
and Papist, or Anglo-Saxon and Protest- 
ant, was to be fought out. In Canada, the 
nature of the crisis was well understood. 

She had her linger on the jndse of the 
west ; her leaders were urgent, bold and 
sanguine ; her plans defined. The British 
were to be confined to the narrow seaboard 
strip that the thirteen colonies then occu- 
pied. The deep mountain chain of the 
Alleghanies, which shut them off from the 
interior, and over which they had only just 
begun, in the persons of the land speculator 
and the trader, to cast longing eyes, was to 
be their perpetual and everlasting limit. 
Everything else was to be F'rench, and, so 
far as the foundation of such things tlien 
went, they already were French. Tin plates 
nailed on trees in ixirnote forests proclaimed 
the frontier, while forts and trading villages 
marked it more effectually. 

With the English it was otherwise, 
though simply as traders they were 
welcome enough. But they did not stop at 
that ; they came with axes, cleared the 
country, and drove away the game, and 
with it the Indians’ means of existence. 
Upon the natural hostility of the latter, on 
the division of the British into so many 
separate and often jarring commonwealths ; 
upon the industrial and generally unwar- 
like character of the settlers, France 
counted, and not without reason. If she 
had granted religious toleration to Canada, 

wk * p admitted the thrifty 

What France tt x i 111*^ 

I Kv Huguenots, who would have 


Her Blunders fertile 

regions across the Atlantic 
where their own standard flew, the map of 
North America would most likely have been 
painted in different colours. But Canada 
was nothing if not fanatical. 

By the virtues of her creed she iiad in 
great measure laid the foundations of her 
Western empire. By its very vices to an 
equal degree she threw that empire away. 
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By the English on the east of the Alle- 
ghanies, witli a few exceptions, all this 
was but dimly realised. Governor Shirley, 
who had organised the capture of Louis- 
bourg, sounded the first note of warning, 
and with some difficulty stirred up the 
apathetic legislatures of the inharmonious, 
disintegrated, struggling groups of colonies 
into feeble action. 

The government of Quebec, then under 
Gallisoniere, had, on the other hand, a clear 
enough policy namely, to resist all en- 
croachments of the English upon the west 
of the Alleghanies; and acted upon it. This 
first point of aggression was the Ohio 
Valley, where the Virginians had already 
surveyed lands and were jireparing to 
settle them ; and it may be remarked 
incidentally tliat both nations — France 
and England — claimed the whole west. 

The struggle broke out formally, locally, 
and on a small scale in 1744 at the forks of 
the Monongahela and the Alleghany, where 
Pittsburg, the Birmingham of America, 
now spreads her miles of resounding indus- 
try under a canopy of smoke. The French 
erected in the following year a single lonely 
fort, which, under the name of Duquesne, 
. . became the key of the west. 

Beg^inmngs following year, though 

o ® j 7 j^gland and F'rance had not 

rwgg e actually declared war, the ill- 
fated General J^raddock arrived with two 
regiments, and, marching against the new 
fort with these and a handful of rangers, met 
with that sanguinary defeat on the Monon- 
gahela at the hands of the Indians, led by 
and leavened with French Canadians, that 
usually bears his name. Shirley himself 
led 1,500 men against the French fort at 
Niagara, but got no farther than Oswego, 
where he was checkmated by a French force 
from across the lake at Fort Frontenac. 

Johnson, an Anglo-Irish gentleman, who 
controlled large estates in the Mohawk 
Valley, and acquired a singular influence 
over the Iroquois, though he could not 
prevent some of them joining the French, 
led 3,000 militiamen to Lake George with 
a view to seizing the strong points on the 
main route to Canada. A French force 
under a European, General Diskiau, was 
repulsed by Johnson on Lake George and 
the general captured ; for 3,000 regular 
troops had now been sent to Canada, and 
the last French governor of the colony as 
it proved, the Marquess de Vaudreuil, was 
seated at Quebec. Technically, he was a 
Canadian, as he was born in the country 
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while his father was governor ; and he 
made the most of it. He was a vain man, 


without force or any military capacity, 
but not without patriotism. The popula- 
tion of Canada was then about 60,000. 

The Acadians, in the meantime, leading 
peaceful, isolated lives upon a fertile soil, 
had increased to 10,000, and had been now 


„ for some forty years British 

V subjects. When Louisbourg was 

restored to France, in 1748, 
^ the Englisli Government atoned 

somewhat for their folly by founding the 
town of Halifax as a counterpoise. It is 


the only instance of an organised and 
successful effort at colonisation on a 


generous scale ever achieved by the 
British Government, and at the breaking 
out of the great war Halifax contained 
a population of 4,000. The agricultural 
settlements it naturally threw out into the 
woods behind created the difficulty which 
brought about that wholesale deportation 
of Acadians which Longfellow has made 
famous with a full measure of poetic 
sympathy and licence. 

Hitherto no question had disturbed the 
calm of the Acadians’ existence, settled as 


they all were on the opposite shore of the 
province on the Bay of Fundy. Peaceful 
and industrious, if backward people, they 
lived outside the stream of North American 


life and racial friction. They were British 
subjects on the fringe of an otherwise 
unpeopled British province. They led 
their own primitive lives, while the English 
flag only flew over a trifling garrison or 
two of bored colonial militiamen. In 1713 
they had been offered the oath of allegi- 
ance or a year’s notice to quit as an alter- 
native. They did not object to the oath, but 
demanded a qualilied one, which excused 
them from serving against the French flag. 

Canadian priests had continually 
stiffened their backs about this, assuring 
them that Acadia would be reconquered 
while the propinquity of Louisbourg gave 
xk Q* colour to the notion. It is 
PeasanTs^ * pretty certain that these simple 
of Acadia Peasants cared little what flag 
they were under so long as they 
were let alone, and the English Government 
had let them absolutely alone. They had 
been easy even in the matter of the oath. 
There were no seigniors, no taxes, no 
coryees, no military expeditions, as with 
their brothers on the St. Lawrence, with 
whom, however, they had no more inter- 
course than they had with France, which 
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was nil. The origin, too, of the others 
is known with precision, but no one knows 
for certain the districts of France from 
which the original Acadians came. To 
this day they speak a slightly different 
vernacular, and have different charac- 
teristics from the Canadian French proper, 
due in part no doubt to their respective 
environments. When Halifax was founded 
and Acadia was renamed Nova Scotia, 
the province threatened to become English 
in blood as well as government. This 
changed the aspect of affairs for those 
who cherished the hope of its reversion 
to France ; Canadian officials and priests, 
that is to say, and incidentally, too, the 
Micmac Indians, bloodthirsty, numerous, 
and with strong French sympathies. 

Word went out that the British settler 
from the eastern shore, carving out a farm 
in the backwoods of this, his own province, 
was to be intimidated. This was done in 
Micmac fashion, not to be tolerated, of 
course, for a moment. The officials of 
Louisbourg and two or three fanatic 
intolerant priests were the instigators. 
How far the Acadians were involved is 
doubtful. Some few were, 
Aeadias beyond doubt, reckless cha- 
ts one racters; others were merely 
hounded on by their superiors. 
The French, too, had erected forts at the gut 
of Cansean, that narrow neck which joins 
Nova Scotia to the mainland, but then a 
disputed boundary. In 1755, 2,000 armed 
men, French Canadians and local Micmacs, 
congregated here on war intent. New 
England answered in sufficient force and 
there was some little fighting. The 
wretched Acadians were now between 
the hammer and the anvil. They had 
consistently refused the unqualified oath 
now really vital to the British Government. 

They relused it still, under advice, for the 
most part given in all earnestness, from 
their priests endorsed by the Bishop of 
Quebec, the fierce Le Loutre being a 
foremost agent in the business. Colonel 
Laurence was governor of the province ; 
Colonel Winslow, a New Englander and 
distinctly humane man, of the troops. 
To these two belongs the responsibility 
for the historic exodus. The greater 
blame at least lies in the heartless fashion 
in which the French Canadian officials 
had used these simple people as their tools. 
To the British authorities there seemed no 
alternative if life was to be made possible 
for their own settlers. All who had refused 




MAP OF NORTH AMERICA, SHOWING THE UNITED STATES AND THE DOMINION OF CANADA 
Although Columbus is generally given the distinction of discovering North America, it is practically certain that 
the Norsemen had landed on its shores nearly five centuries earlier. When John Cabot navigated the coast in the 
neighbourhood of Cape Breton, in 1497, the population of this vast continent, with an area, inclusive of outlying 
lands and islands, of 8,300,00U square miles, was counted by thousands, whereas to-day it is 105,000,000 souls. 


the oath, numbering, with their families, 
some 6,000 souls, were forcibly deported 
with their money and movables. They 
were taken by sea and distributed in the 
various colonies, keeping families together 
as much as possible. It was a lamentable 
business, but the verdict of those who have 
not studied the question from the Treaty 
of Utrecht onward is worthless. The lot 
of the exiles was almost everywhere un- 
happy, and most of all in the case of those 
who went to the prime authors of their 


misery at Quebec. Some went to Louisiana, 
and it is sad to think these peaceful souls 
became in their poverty and despair them- 
selves a terror to the peaceful. The most 
fortunate, strange to say, were those who 
fell among the Puritans of New England. 

In 1756, though already for this 
long time quite active in North America, 
war was formally declared between 
France and England. New France, with 
about 4,000 regulars — for she never 
succeeded in getting many more — and 
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some 15,000 militia, but virile and com- regulars, at Uie head of Lake George, 
pact, and half-conscious, was staking her both posts being on the direct route from 
very existence for an empire ; England, Montreal to Albany on the Hudson, 
with her brood of a dozen somewhat un- The ostensible object of either general 
gracious, ill-assorted off- was to drive his adversary back and 
Montcalm the gpj-jng. blundering into the capture the town, which was his base. 
Leading Figure neither felt equal to the task, and the 

in ana a without any very clear ideas, summer passed in irregular skirmishing, 
but chiefly because she was fighting France Montcalm, however, slipj)od round with 
in Europe. Old France, unfortunately for another force, and captured Oswego, on 
herself, had lost her enthusiasm for Canada Lake Ontario, the chief north-western 


at the wrong moment, 

and only Canadians 
measured the stake. It 
would take a chapter to 
define the various local 
considerations which 
tugged this way and that 
at the thirteen British 
colonies and prevented 
their common action ; 
only a few persons among 
them all grasped the 
great issue. France, at 
least, sent one of her best 
soldiers to Canada, and 
Montcalm becomes hence- 
forth its leading figure. 

He had little talent jiitted 
against him. Loudon, 

the English commander- general montcalm 

in-chiel, and a ])OC)r one, Montcalm was appointed commander of the 
inn fVu] nnf turn iin French troops in Canada, where, in defending 
100, OKI nor uun up Quebec against the English, with General 
till August, while Aber- Wolfeat their head, he was mortally wounded, 
(Tomby and Webb, wlio dyi"K hours of the fail of the cty. 


frontier post of the 
English, together with 
1,600 men and 160 guns, 
and razed it to the 
ground. So far the French 
had all the best of it. 
The following year, 1757, 
Loudon, at his own sug- 
gestion, was ordered, with 
the pick of his British 
regiments, to sail for 
Nova Scotia, and attack 
Louisbourg as a step 
towards a later expedition 
by sea against Quebec. 
It will be enough to say 
that Loudon and his 
army, reinforced by 6,000 
men from England, spent 
the summer at Halifax, 
and did not attack cither 
L()ujsb(uirg or Quebec. 
It must at the same time 
be said that the short 


in the meantime represented him, were 
below mediocrity. Some good partisans, 
like Sir William Johnson, were active, but 
the details of a big war were for the moment 
too much for provincial officers. 

New England, however, girded h2r loins, 
and had several thousand brave but ill- 
disciplined militia in the field. The more 


seasons, th(‘ immense extent and rough- 
ness of the country, the enormous diffi- 
culties of transport and victualling, and 
even of getting news, account for much 
of what, on paper, often looks like culpabU* 
inertia. Montcalm saw with joy this 
foolish policy, and in the absence of 
Loudon and his arm\’, moved down the 


southern colonies were selfish and back- 
ward, even in their own defence, for 
Braddock's defeat had let loose swarms 
of Indians, egged on by France, upon their 
frontiers, which were swe])t bare by the 
torch and tomahawk amid unsj^eakable 
horrors, and here the young George Wash- 
ington, commanding a few Virginia 
militia, was engaged in futile but plucky 
efforts to stem the ravage. 

The season for cam])aigning in tliese 
noithern forests was short. The summer 
of 1756 saw Montcalm entrenchc<l with 
6,000 men at Ticondcroga, at the head of 
Lake Champlain, and Loudon with nearly 
twice as many, a third of whom were 
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Lakes with a large force and artillery, 
and cajflured Fort William Henry, aftei 
a brave dedence by C'olonel IMonroe. 

Two thousand piisoners were taken, but 
Montcalm’s Indians got out of hand, and 
the victory was marred by a massacre of 
about 100 caj^tives. Though Albany, the 
chief entrepot of the British western fur- 
trade, lay practically open, the unforeseen 
exigencies of eighteenth century back- 
woods warfare on a ])ig scale dashed 
Montcalm’s liopcs. A famine was im- 
pending in Canada, and a ripening grain 
crop lacked hands to cut it. Thus ended 
a year disastrous to British prestige in 
America, but with no other great result. 



THE STRUGGLE FOR CANADA 


Montcalm^s fame, in the meantime^ 
had travelled westward on the wings 
of the wind, and Indians from remote 
nations with bows and arrows had flocked 
to Montreal to serve under him, eat of 
his scanty store, and drink his brandy. 
His mission Indians, skilled riflemen, 
were invaluable, but these capricious, un- 
controllable hordes were more than a 
doubtful blessing. Yet for policy’s sake 
they could not be summarily rejected. 
Oflicial Canada showed at this moment a 
strange mixture of vice and virtue, of 
vigour and apathy. The notorious Bigot 
was intendant, with a gang of harpies 
who shared his peculations ; Vaudreiiil, if 
not himself implicated, was indifferent, 
but was furiously jealous of Montcalm 
and frequently thwarted him. 

The last was above reproach, and looked 
with disgust on the commercial bascniess 
of those about him in this supreme hour of 


incompetents that Pitt’ had been unable 
to remove, was approaching Canada by 
the Lake route, with 6,000 regulars and 
9,000 provincials, the largest and best- 
equipped force yet seen in North America. 
Montcalm, with his able lieutenant, Levis, 
with but 3,400 men, mostly regulars, 
awaited this formidable host. 

Rejecting the stone fortress of Ticon- 
deroga, he threw up a circular palisade near 
by, and surrounded it with a chevaux dc frise 
of fallen trees, with tlieir branches pointing 
outwards. From within this, on platforms, 
his men could shoot in comparative 
security. Artillery would have blown this 
otherwise formidable entrenchment away 
in an hour ; Init Abercrornby, who was 
well supplied, left his guns in the rear, and 
for three hours of a blazing July day 
hurled his regulars on ramparts impreg- 
nable to rifle and bayonet, the 42nd 
Highlanders, whose American record be- 


stress and trial ; but, unlike Frontenac, 
he kept his temper and pursued at the 
same time his difficult 
task unflinchingly. For 
the government of France 
had now passed into 
hands that could not 
realise North America, 
or see the dazzling 
pros])e« ts or the ruin 
which at the moment 
presented themselves as 
alternatives. Yet with 
all the ])eculation and 
heartless corruption rife 
among Canadian officials, 
and many of the military 
long stationed there, an 
ardent patriotism and 
esprit de corps nevertheless 
animated all alike, the 
just and the unjust, this gener/ 



jusi ana rneunjusi. ims GENERAL WOLFE 

was well, for France either Bom in a Kentish vicarage on January 2i 

1727, General Wolfe was a soldier of disti 
could not 01 w ould not tlon even before his victorv at Quebec, havi 


came one of the proudest, losing just half 
their numbers ; 2,000 men fell valiantly 
in the hopeless task. At 
sunset the general 
abandoned not only his 
fatuous attack, but the 
campaign, scuttling back 
to the head of Lake 
George with a still large 
army in semi-panic, as if 
the enemy were at his 
heels. Such was Ticon- 
deroga. Astonished and 
justly elated as were 
Montcalm and Canada, it 
was their last flash of 
glory. An expedition this 
s a m c s u m m e r under 
Forbes, with George 
Washington upon his 
staff, and following more 
WOLFE steps of 

age on January 2nd, Braddock, Captured Fort 


iu iiuL tion even 

send further help. Great 
Britain, on the contrary, 
had awakened from her slough of lethargy 
and jobbery to life, and Pitt w'as at the 
helm. In the next year, 1758, a fleet and 
army, in which J ames Wolfe 
Montcalm figured prominently, recap- 

Wins IS ast Louisbourg. But as an 

Victory offset, in this same July, at 

Ticonderoga, on the neck of the land 
between Lakes George and Champlain, 
Montcalm won his last and greatest victory. 
General Abercrornby, one of the few 


eneral Wolfe was a soldier of distinc- Diinnomno Pitt had now 
in before his victory at Quebec, having A-^UqUCSnC. i UC lldQ IlOW 

at the Battle of Dettingen in 1746, set hlS milld not merely 

J A T C^\At. 1 '7 I T . ST 


at Cullodcn in 1746, and at Lawfeldt in 1747. 


Montcalm 
Wins his last 
Victory 


atL.awieiatnii747. driving the French 

power from the west, but from North 
America altogether, and in 1759 his 
final effort was made for the capture of 
Canada. He had now found young and 
ardent leaders, who caught his fire and 
communicated it to the private soldier, 
while the nation was behind him to a 
man. Sir Jeffery Amherst took the com- 
mand in America, and with a strong force 
w^as himself to move up the Lakes, over 
the scene of Abercromby’s disgrace, on 
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Montreal. Another exj^edition was to 
march on Niagara, the French key to the 
north-west. Lastly, and most notable 
bf all, was that force of 8,000 men, mainly 
veteran troops, under General Wolfe, 
which was borne by a British fleet under 
Admiral Saunders against 
Canada Quebec. Canada, by this time 

ig ing or w'holly cut off from the 

*** ‘ ^ Mother Country by British 
fleets, had now to light for her life, and 
braced every sinew for the struggle. If 
but one-twentieth of the 100,000 men 
France w^as devoting to useless war in 
Europe had been sent earlier to her aid 
she might have given another account of 
herself. I.evis was in command at 
Montreal, but his hour was not yet. 

Quebec was the vital S]iot, the heart 
and key of Canada. Here sat Montcalm 
himself, with nearly 4,000 regulars and 
12,000 militia, greatly doubting indeed if 
a fleet of battleshi])s could be safely 
navigated up the treacherous currents of 
the St. Law’rence by seamen having no 
acquaintance of it. But on June 27th 
that question was settled, and the British 
fleet lay beneath the city, discharging 
redcoats on the Isle of Orleans, which there 
parts the wide stream. The fortifications 
of the town had b('en made good. Crown- 
ing the ])oint of a lofty ])romontory 
parting the St. Lawrence from its small 
tributary, the St. Charles, its landw^ard 
or western side was defended b}^ w^alls, 
and was held, moreover, as impractic- 
able by the almost })er])endicular cliffs 
which, for some miles u]) the St. 
Lawrence, alone gave access to it. 

The toot of the town fronting the winters 
bristled with fixed and floating batteries. 
Across the St. Charlt^s the low ridg(‘ of 
Beauport, lying back from the St. Lawrence 
and rising from its flats — these last lialf 
covered at high tide — stretched for five 
miles to where the great cataract of the 
Montmorency lea])ed down it with a 
sheer drop of nearly 300 feet and made 
a natural flank defence. Crowning this 
'Tk n k ridge of Beaui)ort, and 

Attack*^* heavily intrenched, lay 12,000 

^ . to 14,000 men, the majoritv,>.to 
be sure, no match for regulars 
in the open, but quite as effective with rifles 
in their hands behind a strong })osition. 
Here, too, was Montcalm, with Vaudreuil, 
the governor ; for the city, deemed un- 
approachable save by way of dieir in- 
trenched Beauport lines, rose just across 
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the St. Charles on their right, and was 
garrisoned by 2,000 men. Not six persons, 
probably, in all that British host had ever 
before set eyes upon Quebec, and it was a 
sufficiently formidable prospect as now 
presented to them with a well-found 
garrison of nearly twice their number, 
animated by patriotism and religious 
fervour, and lecl by a general of renown. 

What Wolfe — now just thirty-one — 
thought, with the eyes of Pitt and England 
on him, and barely four months in which 
to crown or ruin his reputation, he has 
told us. But space imj)eratively forbids 
any full de.scription of this famous siege. 
How the British artillery from across the 
river at Point Levis pounded the city to 
ruins ; and how Wolfe, seeking in vain 
for a weak S])Ot, flung 2,000 over-eager 
men upon the steep, embattled ridge of 
Beauport to their heavy punishment. 

Montcalm had tried fireships ; otherwise 
he wisely sat tight awaiting his wintry 
ally, whose very approach would drive the 
English out of the wSt. Lawrence. Fighting 
in the open, even at odds, he knew to be in 
Wolfe’s favour, while behind his works 
, he had him at an enormous 

? * advantage. Eight weeks thus 

l)assed ; the early winter was 
in sight, but success no nearer. 
The fleet under Saunders, contrary to the 
usual custom of those times, acted in 
perfect harmony with the general, but 
could advanc e the great object no further. 
At length the young leader, sick in body 
almost unto death from chronic disease, 
rose with great difficulty from a fevered 
bed with a new and daring resolve, though 
its import he ke})t to himself, not even 
confiding it to his brigadiers — Monckton, 
Townshend and Murray. 

The batteries by land and sea still held 
the attention of the besieged ; while on 
September 7th 4,000 men were marched 
up the south shore of the river, accom- 
panied by some ships to Cap Rouge, seven 
miles above the city, where I)c Bougain- 
ville, a capable officer, lay with 2,000, 
mostly good, troo])S to guard the u})per 
country. The ruse was admirably main- 
tained. Montcalm was even unaware that 
a serious body of troops had gone up- 
stream, while Bougainville thought they 
meditated an attack on him.sclf. Wolfe 
still kept his own secret till he issued his 
general orders on the night of the I 2 tli. 
Some time before he had noticed a foot 
track leading up the cliff a mile and a half 
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above the city on to the plateau behind it, 
known as the Plains of Abraham. In the 
dark of the early morning of the 13th his 
force was dropped into boats and crept 
silently down-stream under the cliffs, 
narrowly escaping discovery by the sen- 
tries stationed there, to the appointed spot 
known as Wolfe’s Cove. Here they were 
landed in relays, the ships 
following at a distance. Drag- 
That Won themselves up the steep 

Canada ascent, and overcoming one or 
two weak French jDostsat the summit, the 
whole 4,000 men were ultimately drawn 
up on the plateau before either Quebec 
and Montcalm to the east, or Bougain- 
ville to the west, knew anything about it. 
Montcalm only heard the news at six, and 
was thunderstruck. Hurrying all the 
troops he dare withdraw from the Beau- 
port lines through the city, he marched out 
to meet the British, with about 5,000 men. 

They met on the plateau a mile back 
of the city, now familiar to the world as 
the Plains of Abraham. Disci])line soon 
settled the matter. Two withering volleys, 
followed by a charge of bayonet and 
Highland claymore, sent the French 
flying, with the loss of about 1,500 men, 
in panic to the city after about twenty 
minutes’ confused fighting. All was })rac- 
tically over when ISougainville and his 
force arrived at the English rear, where a 
regiment had been held in reserve to stop 
him. The brave Wolfe, however, fell in the 
great hour of victory, and his eyes closed 
on the success of his scheme. Montcalm, too, 
was mortally wounded and died that night. 

All was now panic within the French 
lines. Vaudreuil and the surviving troops 
hurriedly abandoned Quebec and made 
their way by inland roads up the river 
wkfwir* towards Montreal, the 
V i J^ibtia mostly scattered to 

NorAtlrt.. >■»■”'%“<' «'■' ri'y « 

day or two later surrendered 
to Townshend, who had succeeded to the 
command. The British loss in the battle 
was about 600 killed and wounded. 
Canada was now virtually won. That 
brief struggle on the Plains of Abraham 
was one of the world’s most decisive, as 
it was one of its most dramatic, conflicts. 


It finally settled the question whether 
North America was to be French or 
English. Incidentally, too, by the removal 
of the French power it made possible the 
birth of the United States. 

But Canada was not yet literally con- 
quered. Prideaux had captured Niagara ; 
but the middle and third expedition against 
Montreal, under Amherst, delayed by 
obstacles both of Nature’s and Levis’s 
making, failed to get through that year. 
Levis, with the remnant of the French and 
colony regulars, continued to make a brave, 
if futile, struggle, including a gallant 
attempt to recapture Quebec from its 
English garrison under Murray in the 
following spring. But in the same summer 
he laid down his arms at Montreal, and 
Vaudreuil formally surrendered Canada to 
Amherst, then at the head of three British 
columns, which from three different 
quarters had, by skilful planning, arrived 
there upon the same day. 

The initial terms here granted to the 
French Canadians were generous, nor did 
- their formal ratification 
” ti'^aty and subsequent 

1 . Acts of Parliament entail 

tea y o ans substantial alteration. 
They were guaranteed in the free exer- 
cise of their religion, while the pro- 
perty of their religious houses, with the 
exception of the Jesuits and two or three 
others to be reserved for the king’s 
pleasure, was secured to them. 

The war in Europe closing two years 
later, the Treaty of Paris was ratified in 
February, 1763. By this, Canada, Cape 
Breton, and the whole country east of the 
Mississippi was ceded to England, leaving 
only New Orleans and Louisiana to 
France, or, rather, to Spain, as they were 
transferred to her by way of coin])ensation 
for her cession of Florida to England. 

Unfortunately, in the teeth of Pitt’s 
opposition, the small barren islands of St. 
Pierre and Miquelon, and certain fishing 
rights in Newfoundland, were also yielded 
at a moment when Great Britain, then at 
the height of her power and glory, could 
have resisted far greater demands than 
this with impunity. 

A. G. Bradley 
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BY MOUNTAIN AND STREAM IN CANADA 
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AMERICA ON THE VERGE OF REVOLT 

THE RIFT BETWEEN THE OLD 
COLONIES & THE MOTHERLAND 

'’PHE Peace of Paris left only two Euro- selvTS voluntarily to a common control for 
^ pean Powers with a footing on the the purpose of resisting French aggression, 
North American Continent — Great Britain so long, at least, as tlie Mother Country 
and Spain, which had ceded Florida in recognised an obligation to 'hold French 
exchange for Havana, captured by the aggression in check with her own fleets and 
British during the war, and had received armies. It was worth while to pay a sub- 
Louisiana from France. Spanish rivalry stantial price to be free from the strain of 
was a negligible quantity. The French Price efficient military 

in Canada acquiesced in the transfcT of organisation. A degree of sub- 

the sovereignty from Versailles to West- Protection central authority 

minster. If their goodwill were retained, was involved, but it was the 

North America might be regarded as prac- authority under whose a*gis the several 
tically British. That the whole of it did states had come into being. Submission to 
not remain a part of the British Empire authority was the price paid for protection, 
was only due to a schism in the British On the other side, it had been worth 
race itself, which led to the establishment while for the Mother Country to extend 
of a new Britannic nation quite inde- that protection, not from altruistic motives, 
pendent of the British Empire. but on account of benefits received. She 

British North America, then, consisted had no inclination to interfere with the 
of two main divisions — the thirteen British normal autonomy of the colonies ; but it 
colonies which had attained the organisa- her own interests and those of the colonies 
_ . . , tion of self-governing states, sub- clashed, it was natural that she should 
AmeHcan Certain rights of control insist on giving her own the precedence. 

EmTre**' retained by the Mother Country ; The colonists might protest, grumble, 
”'*'**^^ and the new dominion, with its evade, but they could not afford to repu- 
French po])ulation, religion, language, diate. The difference which the great war 
customs and institutions; to which must hadmade was precisely that it was no longer 
be added the communities of Nova .Scotia worth while for the colonies to pay the old 
and Newfoundland, as well as Florida, price for protection. In effect, this price was 
which had not yet emerged into a form of the regulation of trade, imposing restric- 
organisation sufficiently advanced to en- tions on the colonies in the interest of the 
title them to be described as states. The Mother Country. The navigation acts of 
great question of the future, unrecognised the commonwealth — Cromwell, to whom 
at Westminster, was that of establishing they are commonly attributed, was not 
between the Mother Country and these two yet lord protector, and, after a year in 
main divisions of her American empire „ . . Scotland, had been lighting 

relations which should give that empire ^CoIon^M Battle of Worcester only 
permanence — for if the great war had Comm^rTe nionth before tliey were 
finally secured it from serious attack by a enacted — inflicted little injury 

foreign foe or rival, it had by that very fact on the colonies ; the more stringent 
introduced an element of disintegration. form given to the Act after the Restora- 
The presence of the French had in itself tion was more serious in its effects, 
served to enforce the dependence of the Direct trading between the colonies and 
colonics on the Mother Country. Their foreign countries was prohibited, while 
individualism or particularism was far too imports and exports were virtually re- 
strong to permit of their subjecting them- stricted to English, or, after the union 
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with Scotland, to British shipping. More- 
over, the government at Westminster 
forbade in the colonies the manufacture 
of goods which entered into competition 
with English products. The grievance was 
so marked that the laxity of colonial 
officials in enforcing the regulations was 
habitually and deliberately winked at, 
and a huge illicit traffic was 
Walpole’s permitted to grow up under the 
Method with regime of Walpole. For it was a 
Grievances ^j^rdinal tenet of that Minister 
to remedy grievances not by legislation, 
which might rouse angry opposition, but by 
administrative disregard of breaches of the 
]aw — by going as far as possible in the direc- 
tion of treating the law as a dead letter. 

Hut that laxity would have been super- 
fluous unless it was intended to palliate 
a serious grievance. A grievance^ which 
required to be palliated in Walpole's time, 
when the need of English ])rotection was 
growing daily more palpable, was quite 
certain to require something more than 
palliation when the need of protection had 
disappeared altogether. Next it is to be 
observed that the administration of the 
colonies was liable to be directed from the 
Mother Country, which appointed the 
governors, who were the executive chiefs. 
In practice, there was ordinarily nothing to 
invite antagonism between the administra- 
tive and the representative assemblies. 

But in England the rei)resentative 
assembly had been in possession of 
practical control of the executive for 
half a century. If it should be brought 
home to the colonial assemblies that they 
did not ])ossess this control, that the 
executive might set them at naught, it 
was morally certain that they would follow 
the ])rccedent of the English House of 
Commons and would not he contented to 
leave the effective control in the hands 
cither of the Crown or of a parliament 
in which they were unre})resented. The 
English Parliament in its struggle with the 
Wh th during the ])revious 

p ® century had based its claims on 
! fundamental rights of citizen- 
* ship which it could not logically 
deny to the colonists. The average 
colonial might grumble, and had, in fact, 
grumbled to some purpose, on occasion ; 
but agitation was not likely to reach a 
dangerous stage at such times, as agitators 
had nothing more serious to denounce 
than a theoretical subjection. It would be 
another matter if the theoretical subjection 
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developed into a practical antagonism, as 
would happen if the administration became 
actively engaged in enforcing the will of the 
sovereign of England against the will of 
the colonists. In like manner, parliament 
had accepted the administrative autocracy 
of the Tudors, which was in accord with the 
popular will, but challenged and over- 
threw that of the Stuarts, because it set 
itself in antagonism to the popular will. 

Here, then, were two great grievances — 
one actual and of long standing, the other 
potential. And the effect of the war had 
been to place the colonies in the very 
position to resent grievances ; or at 
least it had removed one very strong 
deterrent to active resentment. 

On the other hand, it is a good deal 
easier for us to-day to realise the extent to 
which the conditions were changed than 
it was for politicians in England in 1763. 
It was less obvious that the colonists had 
been set free from the need of protection ; 
it was still supposed that forces would 
have to be maintained on American soil — 
not only in Canada — for that purpose. 
The axiomatic truth that France could not 
be dangerous to our American 
The North SO long as we held 

Indians^*' command of the sea was not 
“ appreciated. Moreover, a very 

few months after the Peace of Paris an 
Indian rising occurred which pointed to a 
possibility, at least, that the American 
continent itself contained enemies powerful 
enough to force the settlers to ap])cal to the 
Mother Country for aid. 

In the altered political condition of 
North America, brought about by the 
Peace of Paris, none was worse off . than 
the Indians. Under French rule the 
Indians were doubly favoured, because the 
French settlements, in which agriculture 
played quite a secondary part, had need of 
them in two ways — first, to obtain by 
barter articles of food and trade ; secondly, 
to aid in resisting the overpowering com- 
petition of the English settlements. 

Thus the Indians were not only not 
driven out by the French, but were often 
encouraged to settle under the protection 
and in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
French boundary forts. The English back- 
woodsmen who now forced their way into 
this region brought with them an utter want 
of consideration for the Indians ; and the 
conflict which soon broke out was occa- 
sioned rather by the colonists than by the 
natives. The latter were, it is true, not 
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wholly free from blame. For generations he wisely enough gave up his warlike 
the Indians had been accustomed to the plans and submitted, as most of the 
idea of the unlimited power of their chiefs allied to him had already done, 
fatherly patron, the distant French king. The interpretation placed upon this 
There may have been, among the Canadian object-lesson encouraged the idea that 
settlers and among the French fur-traders considerable military expenditure would 
and rangers who lived in the closest still be demanded from the Mother Country 
intimacy with the Indians, some who by the colonies. And, in addition to this, 
really believed that the present state of C lo ' s’ ^ strong 

things was only transitory. At any rate, conviction that in any debit 

the Indians were in many cases led to Britain credit account between 

believe that the great king was only asleep, colonies and Mother Country 

and that when he awoke he would certainly the balance of debt was heavily against 
remember his children in the distant the colonies. Not the colonial militia, but 
wilderness and free them once more from ships and regiments from Great Britain, 
the heavy yoke of the stranger. and money out of the national exchequer. 

The general ferment caused by these had overthrown the French power and 
circumstances threatened to become secured freedom to the colonists for west- 
dangerous to the English. A determined ward expansion. Though there were 
Indian chief of clear judgment tried to colonies such as Massacliusetts which had 
take advantage of the situation to stir up made substantial sacrifices, the burden of 
a rising of his countrymen which should the expenditure had been borne not by 
place him in a position of power and the colonies but by England ; and the bulk 
honour. A chief of the Ottawas named of the profit was to be reaped not by 
Pontiac had during the period of French England but by the colonies. That is to 
rule played a considerable part as repre- say in effect that the colonies had not yet 
sentative of a powerful tribe. After the discharged their debt for protection in the 
defeat of the French, he, too, past. Hut when moral obligations come 
a* made peace with the to be measured after this fashion, the 

o e ft iftft ^jien he was parties are apt to apply different standards 

isiftg disappointed in his hopes of of value, and English politicians left out 
gaining honour and influence among them, of the scale what the colonies had paid to 
he resolved to be revenged on them. He was England by the commercial regulations, 
able, by means of his messengers, to per- Now, in dealing with the newly acquired 
suacle the Indian tribes of the west, from Canadian dominion, the policy adopted 
the Lakes to the Mississippi, to join in a aimed at reconciling the French popula- 
great conspiracy against the English. In tion to the new government. They were 
May, 1763, he himself was to give the signal not offered self-government on the English 
for a general rising by surprising Fort De- analogy — they had never had it, or 
troit, between Lake Huron and Lake Erie, dreamed of it, nor would they have under- 
A number of Pmglish forts were actually stood it if it had been granted them, 
stormed, and laid waste with the usual What they got, however, was a paternal 
barbarities. But the failure of Pontiac’s government, which sought to disturb them 
attack on Fort Detroit, which he be- as little as ])ossible, with the result that 
sieged for months, paralysed the move- the end was successfully achieved. But with 
ment. It was completely checked when their own kith and kin the English Ministers 
reinforcements, sent out from Penn- dealt altogether otherwise. George Gren- 
sylvania to relieve Fort Erie, which was , ville, who became the ruling 

also besieged, gained a decisive victory over ^ . spirit after Bute’s with- 

the Indians at Bushy Run. Next year n.**^*^! dr a wal, was appalled by the 

Pontiac went farther towards the south- * ^ omes expenditure which the war 
west and tried to get the Indians on the had entailed, and was eager to fill the de- 
Illinois and Mississippi to join in the. pleted treasury. He looked to the colonies, 
struggle. How dangerous an opponent he for whose sake the war had been waged, and 
was is shown by his endeavours to get the found that they were not paying their share. 
French garrisons, which in many cases had On the contrary, he found that by 
not yet been broken up, to take his part the illicit traffic they were evading the 
against the English. But in this he failed, payment even of that share for which 
and as the English troops were at his heels, the law had already provided. He 
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resolved in the first place to enforce the tation, a possibility which the Bill of 
law ; goods must pay their dues at the Rights had not included in its purview ; 
ports, and smuggling must cease. To that but that did not invalidate the proposition 
end the ships of his Majesty’s navy were that to ignore the principle was to stultify 
deputed to ])crform the functions of thatcharter of English liberties. ^Taxation 
revenue cutters ; and the lucrative trade, without representation was not the real 
in which the most resj)ectable citizens had colonial grievance ; but it was the technical 
shared extensively and hardlv surrep- plea behind which the colonial grievance 
titiously, became on a was gratuitously enabled to take cover. 
Passing of sudden extremely pre- It must be remembered that before 
the Contentious However annoyed the passing of the Stamp Act itself, Gren- 

Stamp Act colonists might and did ville had not been content with enforcing 

feel, men of British race alwavs have a the existing import duties ; additional' 
strong prejudice against putting them- duties had been scheduled, and it had been 
selves technically in the wrong, always expressly slated that the object of these 
endeavouring to' believe in a technical additional duties was to raise revenue, 
justification for resistance to constituted This was in itself sufficient at least to pro- 
authority, to find precedents for showing vide a handle for raising the question of 
that the' authority is acting constitutional principles. The fight be- 

Hore (rren ville was palpably within tw(‘en Crown and parliament in England 
his rights. No one had ever disputed the had begun on a precisely similar point, 
right to impose customs duties for the At the accession of the Stuarts, the exac- 
regulation of trade ; the duties being tion of the established customs for the 
imposed, no one could dispute the right regulation of trade by royal prerogative was 
to enforce them. The colonists would recognised without qualification. James I., 
have found it extremely difficult to find being in want of funds, extended the duties 
any technical j)lea on which his action by what were known as the “ impositions.” 
could be challenged. But his next step, E f 1 

however, gratuitously provided that much Grievance of such extension 

sought for technical plea. The Stamp Act was in the nature of taxa- 

was jxissed, ordering government stamps tion, and required the con- 

to be affixed to all legal documents for sent of the people’s representatives. The 
the pur|)ose of jn’oviding revenue. law courts had su})ported the Crown ; but 

Then? was nothing in the colonial parliament by resolution had trav^ersed 
cliarters to bar the British (iovermni;nt the decision of the judges, and had never 
from imposing such a tax ; but there was admitted the validity of the claims of the 
no jirecedent for it. Customs for the Crown. Protest now on the part of the 
regulation of trade had always been held colonies was on all fours with the old 
to be distinct from taxes for purposes of protest of the English Parliament against 
n‘venue. In England, the ('rown’s ])rero- tlie iini)ositions. But the effect of the 
gative of imposing customs without leave Stamp Act was to give their ju'otest the 
of })arliament had been upheld by the same basis, in principle, as the Petition of 
courts, and had ultimately been surren- Right, the Declaration of Right, and the 
dered to |)arliament for valuable cousidera- Bill of Rights. But the essential grievance 
tion. But taxes for revenue had lain with of the colonies went much deei)er than the 
parliament for centuries, and the Bill of technical point. It amounted to this: 
Rights in 1689 expressly laid down the that the Mother Country — the people of 
Tax&tion principle of taxation only England — claimed to legislate for the 

Without assent of representatives, colonies to her own advantage and to 

Representation parliament their disadvantage, without consulting the 

, . ci^inhng to tax the citizens people of the colonics ; whereas the 

01 t he colonies in total disregard of that prin- people of England had fought a great 
ciple, a fundamental principle to maintain civil war rather than submit to legislation 
which the English had cut off the head of one which they had not sanctioned, 
ung and sent another packing to France. For their own submission to such legisla- 
, doubt true that the cin urn- tion in the past the colonists had received 

stances differed in the very material point value ; but they did not see how they were 
hat there existed no practicable method going to receive value for it in the future, 
ot pioviding the colonists with represen- They were perfectly certain, sooner or 
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later, under these circumstances, to claim 
the rights of free men which their fellow 
citizens in England had asserted very 
.decisively for themselves in the previous 
century. In England, however, as in 
every European country, colonists were 
regarded as having abrogated the full 
rights of citizenship ; they were, so to 
speak, people who had been authorised to 
exploit the territories on which they were 
])ermitted to settle, on such terms, and 
only on such terms, as the Mother Country 
deemed sufficiently profitable to itself ; 
they had no right to claim a revision of 
the terms of contract in their own favour, 
on the ground of abstract political 
doctrines, none to assert that restrictions 
which their charters permitted constituted 
legitimate grievances. 

The letter of the law warranted the 
maximum claim of the Ministers in 
England ; but what was novel in these 
claims was in direct defiance of constitu- 
tional principles affirmed in English 
statutes ; and even what was not novel 
was liable to be challenged on general 
principles. But there was still a serious 
^ . difficulty in the way of accept- 

Great BntMn the colonial argument in 

Diffi It practice. If the British Parlia- 
‘ y ment surrendered its technical 
right of taxation out of consideration for 
constitutional principles, how was Great 
Britain to be indemnified for expenditure 
incurred on behalf of the colonies ? 

The only method available was that 
of voluntary contribution based on the 
recognition of a moral obligation, each 
colony contributing what it thought fit. 
For the colonies possessed no common 
central authority which could apportion 
their shares in a common fund ; and, under 
such conditions, each individual colony 
was likely to discover very good reasons 
for paying less than its neighbours. The 
alternative — the , representation of the 
colonies in the British Parliament — offers, 
even at the present day, obstacles which 
seem insuperable. In the days before 
steamships it was manifestly quite out- 
side the region of practical politics. 

In modern days we have accepted the 
principle — not without some warrant for 
the old expectation that the colonial 
translation of moral obligation into ] ounds, 
shillings and pence would leave the 
Mother Country’s share disproportionately 
large. The politicians of the eighteenth 
century did not accept it, in spite of the 


declamation of Burke and the elder Pitt, 
both of whom declared vehemently in 
favour of the colonial appeal to funda- 
mental constitutional principles. Ministers 
took their stand on the letter of the law. 
They did not believe that the colonists 
would set them at defiance, and had no 
doubt whatever that if they did Great 
p . , Britain would have no difficulty 
renvi e s bringing them to reason, 
agran jbere is ground for believing 
laaovatioA Ministers had relied in 

the first instance on the moral appeal, 
the answer from the colonies would not 
have been inadequate, for an unwonted 
warmth of sentiment had been aroused 
by the triumphs of the British arms, 
and the name of William Pitt inspired 
the utmost enthusiasm. 

Grenville chose the other course, and 
with the most exasperating methods. Before 
introducing the Stamp Act, he invited an 
expression of opinion fiom the colonies, 
although there had never been any inten- 
tion of allowing their views to carry any 
weight. The Stamp Act itself was futile, 
because the amount of revenue which it 
would raise could not at the best be more 
than insignificant : a minimum of value 
was to be obtained at the cost of a maxi- 
mum of irritation. To make matters 
worse, this flagrant innovation was accom- 
panied by a “ Quartering Act,” requiring 
the colonics to provide barracks and free 
quarters for the officers of the troops to 
be maintained, although the colonists did 
not admit the necessity for their retention. 

There was a violent outburst of indigna- 
tion, which had been provided with the 
constitutional formula so invaluable to 
the agitator. There were already signs 
that American markets would be closed to 
British goods, and British merchants were 
uneasy. The great mass of the colonials 
would have passionately repudiated any 
suggestion that they were disloyal to the 
British connection. When the ardent 

^ • orator, Patrick Henry, ex- 

Colonies claimed “Ccesar had his 

Opp^ed Brutus, Charles I. had his 

to Tyranny Cromwell, Georgc III. ’’—the 
cries of “Treason! Treason!” prevented 
him from continuing for some moments, 
and were really allayed only by the 
ingenuity of his evasion — “George III. 
may profit by their example.” But per- 
fectly honest professions of loyalty were 
compatible with a very stubborn defiance 
of “tyranny.” In the interval between the 
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Protest to 
King and 
Parliament 

traditions. 


passing of the Stamp Act and the day when 
it was to come into force popular feeling 
had expressed itself so vigorously, not to 
say riotously, that no one was found ready 
to discharge the official functions without 
which the new act could not be given 
effect ; no one, evidently, could have done 
so except at the risk of his life. But even 
more significant of the character 
of the a])proaching crisis was 
the action of Massachusetts, 
with its Puritan political 
Massachusetts invited the 
colonies to send del(?gates to a rcpiesenta- 
tive congress, in eff(x't for the purpose of 
protesting, and tlius set a precedent 
which might in the future jirovidc means 
to concerted action. Delegates assembled 
from nine slates, and those from six of 
them signed a petition^ to the king, 
tngetlicr with a memorial to jiarliamcnt, 
in which the right of parliament to tax 
the colonies was re]Hidiated. 

In the meanwhile, events in England 
were taking a more favourable turn. The 
Grenville Ministry had been obliged to 
resign almost immediately after the passing 
of the Stain]) Act, owing to a serious dis- 
agreement with the king over the Regency 
Bill. Pitt himsc'lf could not be incluced 
to form a Ministry ; but the government 
was undertaken by the more Liberal grou]) 
of Whigs, who were headed by the Mar- 
quess of Ro('kingham, whose secretary, 
l^dmimd Burke, was now to ap].)car for 
tlie first time in ]):iiiiament. 

In full accord with Pitt, and, indeed, at 
this time with p()])ular sentiment — for 
the quarrel with the colonies was having 
an extn'mely disturbing effect on the 
mercantile interests- -the Rockingham 
Ministry repealed the Stain]) Act ; and 
although at the saiiK^ time a Declaratory 
Act was ])assed alTnming the abstract 
right of taxation, the immediate effect was 
most pacificatory. For, simultaneously, 
a number of existing duties were materialiy 
reduced — a measure which, 
w’hile it ])leased the Americans, 
benefited the revenue more 
than the Stamp Act could 
owing, first, to the increased 
the cheapened gootls, and 


The Brief 

JRoekingham 

Ministry 

have done, 
demand for 


secondly to the disapjiearance of the 
main inducement to smuggling. 

But the Rockingiiam Ministry lacked 
prestige and influence with the country, 
and was in ])ohtical disagreement with the 
king. It was forced in turn to resign, and 
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Pitt at last accepted office, only to con- 
struct an amazingly miscellaneous cabinet 
and then leave it to anarchy. For the 
great Commoner accepted a peerage, 
which withdrew him from tlie arena 
of the House of Commons, and was then 
so sorely gripped with disease that he 
became wholly incapable of taking part 
in public affairs. In Chatham’s name, the 
Grafton Ministry proceeded to leave 
undone every project of the great states- 
man, and to do everything which he would 
have most emphatically condemned. The 
Stamp Act had been passed in 1765 and 
repealed in 1766 ; in 1767 Charles Towns- 
hend, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, set 
the mischief at work again, and having 
done so, died, leaving to others the reaping 
of the whirlwind which he had sown. 

Townshend’s Revenue Act could not 
have been more ingeniously contrived if it 
had been his deliberate intention to irritate 
for the sake of irritating. He imposed 
six new duties, apparently with the object 
of emphasising the abstract right to tax, 
seeing that (he return expected from 
them collectively was not more than 
£ 40 , 000 . Of the six, one only, 

America 

ft igftftft a commercial importance. The 

® grot esquencss of the thing 

becomes the more apparent when wc 
realise that the effect of the im])ost was not 
to increase but to diminish the ])ricc which 
the Americans had to pay for their tea. 

For hitherto, under the navigation 
laws, tea was not carried direct to a 
colonial port from India ; it had to pass, 
on its way, through an English i)ort, where 
it had to pay duty. Its price at the 
colonial port was consequently enhanced 
by the amount of that duty. Townshend’s 
Act granted a drawback of this amount — 
that is, the duty ])ai(l on entering the 
English ])ort was returned, while the new 
duty imposed at the colonial port was 
only onc-fourlh ; so that, in effect, three- 
fourths of the old duty was remitted to the 
colonial purchaser. But it was exacted at 
the American jiort, merely to exemplify 
the right of exacting it. And thus it once 
more set ablaze the flame which the Rock- 
ingham Ministry had all but quenched. 
The monstrosity of the tax lay in its sheer 
wantonness, not in the hardship it involved. 

The effect was immediate. The colonies 
were pervaded with a fixed determination 
to boycott the taxed goods, and all goods 
imported from England, until the obnoxious 
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taxes should be withdrawn. Non-impor- 
tation agreements became the order of 
the day, with disastrous effects on British 
trade, accompanied by increased activity 
in home manufactures. The Massachu- 
setts assembly passed resolutions, sent 
petitions and protests, and took the lead 
in inviting plans and schemes for concerted 
action. The governor, Bernard, required 
them to withdraw the circular letter 
in which the invitation had been conveyed, 
but the assembly flatly refused, by a 
majority of more than live to one. The 
governor dissolved the assembly, and 
refused to issue writs for a new one, 
whereupon a convention was called to- 
gether, attended by delegates from every 
settlement. The convention had no legal 
standing, but the people of Massachusetts 
recognised its authority, while it conducted 
its proceedings skilfully enough to avoid 
any technical breach of the law. 

Other provincial assemblies followed the 
Boston exam])le in passing strongly ex- 
pressed resolutions. Troops began to arrive 
in Boston from England, in response to 
Governor Bernard’s demands, but it was 
, only with the utmost dithculty 

urmurings provision could be made 

JL f w for them ; the colonists en- 
coming war infused to comply with 

the terms ' d the Quartering Act. Viewing 
their conduct as little short of veile(l 
rebellion, the English Parliament ])assed 
resolutions in favour of reviving an obso- 
lete statute of Henry VIII,, and applying it 
in the colonics, so that trials in which the 
action of government officials was in- 
volved might be nanoved for hearing from 
the province concerned. George Washing- 
ton in Virginia was already feeling that 
armed resistance might prove necessary, 
in 1769, though he was as yet as far as 
possible from advocating the idea of 
independence. But it can hardly be 
doubted that, beneath the surface, that 
idea was beginning to strike root. 

This was the moment chosen for the 
most fatuous of all the government 
measures. Of Townshend’s six taxes, five 
were withdrawn ; but the sixth — that 
on tea — was retained. Chatham had 
already recovered sufficiently from his 
illness to protest and retire from the 
Ministry; Grafton, its nominal head, now 
followed suit; and at the beginning of 
1770 Lord North began his disastrous 
Ministry. It was almost at this moment 
that a riot occurred in Boston, in which 


some of the soldiery were forced to fire 
on the mob ; half a do/.en persons were 
injured, and three were killed. Dema- 


gogues exaggerated the incident into a 
“ massacre,” though a jury of Bostonians 
acquitted the soldiers. P'or the moment, 
however, agitation was driven beneath 
the surface. Hutchinson, a Boston man. 


Boston’s 
Reply to the 
Tea Tax 


was made governor in place 
of the somewhat exasperating 
Bernard, and the English 
Ministers seem to have come 


to the conclus’on that there was no more 


serious trouble in store. An awakening 
came in 1772, when the royal schooner 
Gaspee, on revenue duty, was boarded 
by night as she lay aground at Provi- 
dence, in Rhode Island, and was burnt, 
while no evidence could be procured as 
to the perpetrators of the outrage. 
And now ])lans which had been slowly 
maturing took shape in overt action. 

The towns in all the New England states, 
in Virginia and in South Carolina, estab- 
lished corrcs})ondence committees ; the 
boycott of British-borne tea was made 
practically com})lete. At Charleston tea was 
landed, but found no ])urchasers. At New 
York it was not allowed to be landed at all ; 


ships and cargoes were dismissed from the 
harbour. At Boston, the ])eoi)le would not 
allow the tea ships to land tluur cargoes, 
and the governor refused to let them leave 
the port till they had paid duty. After a 
great public meeting, a party of Bosto- 
nians, dressed for the occasion as Red 
Indians, boarded the tea ships in the 
presence of an ai^plauding multitude, and 
emptied their contents into the sea. 

This was in December, 1773. It was the 
signal for a series of repressive measures 
enacted in 1774. British sentiment, once 
not unfavourable to the colonies, had 


swung com])letely round, in consequence 
largely of the illegality of the methods 
which the Americans were now adopting ; 
moreover, tlu^ losses to English trade were 


Franklin’s 
Breach 
of Honour 


now arousing not merely per- 
turbation, but active resent- 
ment. And this was intensified 
by the action of Benjamin 


Franklin, who was acting in London as 


agent for s(weral colonics. By some means 
never explained, Franklin had obtained 
possession of a private correspondence 
between Whately, George Grenville’s secre- 
tary, and the governor and the chief 
justice of Massachusetts. Those letters he 
sent to America, and in America they were 
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• published. The Americans were furious on 
account of the opinions expressed ; the 
British were not less disgusted at the breach 
of honour involved in their publication. 

Three “ penal ” Acts, then, were passed 
against Boston. The Boston Port Act closed 
the port entirely. A second Act removed 
from Massachusetts the trial of any official 
who should be indicted for 
Protestant performed in the course 

Feeling in official duties. A third 

New England cancelled the charter 

of the colony. In addition to these, 
another general Quartering Act was passed. 
And at the same time the susi)icions of 
the Americans were intensified by an 
Act which was not directed against them 
in any way, being concerned entirely with 
the administration of Canada. 

There, as we remarked at the be- 
ginning of the chapter, representative 
governmunt on the English model would 
not even have been a]ipreciated ; and the 
population was Roman Catholic. The 
Quebec Act was in effect a measure for 
the administration of Canada as a Crown 
Colony, and for the official establishment 
of Roman Catholicism. New England 
abhorred Romanism, and imagined the 
measure to be a political experiment in- 
tended to be ap])lied at an early date to the 
older colonies who were claiming the right 
of free citizens. The Quebec Act aggravated 
the effects of the penal legislation. 

Massachusetts had stood in the van, and 
was paying the penalty ; but the rest were 
determinecl to stand by her. The Virginian 
assembly passed a resolution of ])rotest 
and appointed a public fast for the day on 
which the Boston Port Act was to come into 
force. The governor dissolved the assem- 
bly, but it continued its meetings on its 
own account. Virginia and Massachusetts 
agreed in calling for a general congress, to 
meet in Philadelphia. The congress met in 
September ; every state except Georgia 
Am.ric.. represented. Amcmg its 

DecI.r.tion members were Patrick Henry, 
of RiirKu bamuel Adams and George 
''***'** Washington. It drew up a 
Declaration of Rights embod3dng the prin- 
cij)les which need not again be rehearsed, 
.and citing the series of Acts by which it 
Nwas held that those principles had been 
violated. It adopted non-importation 
resolutions. But it still definitely declared 
its loyalty, and George Washington still* 
believed that .indej:)en(jQXiae was “jddI; 


desired by any thinking man in all North 
America.” Even so the Long Parliament 
had entered upon the great civil war with 
a firm belief that it was not disloyal to the 
monarchy. The Massachusetts Charter 
Act had deprived the assembly of the 
right of nominating the council. The 
assembly was summoned by the new 
governor, General Gage, in October. 

The members now nominated by the 
Crown to the council either refused appoint- 
ment or resigned immediately. The gov- 
ernor thereupon countermanded the writs, 
for the assembly, but his proclamation was. 
ignored, the elections were held, and the 
members assembled. Its authority, though 
without legal sanction, was universally 
recognised. Prompt steps were taken for 
the organisation of a militia, called 
” minute men.” In connection with it a 
” committee of public safety ” and a 
second committee of supplies were or- 
ganised. Massachusetts was working its 
own administration, as though a governor 
were a mere superfluity — even a governor 
who was also commander-in-chief of his 
Majesty’s forces in America. And in the 
. meantime every provincial as- 
Coiofties Except that of New 

rep^ing York was ratifying the reso- 
lutions of the “ Continental 
Congress ” at Philadelphia, which had 
adjourned after a sitting of seven weeks. 
Parliament met at Westminster, and the 
King’s Speech expressed a resolute refusal 
to yield to the American spirit of disobe- 
dience and resistance. Once more 
Chatham appeared to plead for concilia- 
tion, ” not for indulgence but for justice,” 
to demand the repeal of the obnoxious 
measures. This appeal fell on deaf ears. 

In the commons. North brought forward 
a childish proposal that the taxes should 
be withdrawn in the case of colonics which 
voluntarily made adequate offers of contri- 
bution to the treasury. At the same time, 
since the closing of Boston Port had failed 
of its object, a string of other ports were 
treated more or less after the same fashion. 
The resolutions of the Opposition, presented 
with splendid eloquence by Edmund 
Burke, were as useless as the eloquence of 
Chatham in the other chamber. And the 
colonists, following the example of Massa- 
chusetts, continued on all hands to 
organise their militia, and to collect pro- 
visions and munitions of war. 

A. D. Innes 
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THE FIGHT FOR INDEPENDENCE 

THE TRIUMPH OF THE COLONIES AND THE 
FOUNDING OF THE UNITED STATES REPUBLIC 

THE breach between the American They were not without justification in 
colonies and the Mother Country claiming an indemnity from America ; but, 
was, in no reasonable sense of the term, if they elected not to trust to the colonial 
“inevitable”; it was the outcome of a conscience, it was their business to aim 
purblind policy based on an untenable at getting the maximum return for the 
theory. That theory, common to all the minimum of irritation. Instead, they 
nations which had attempted colonisation, contented themselves with asking for a 
was, in effect, that colonists had no rights return so small as to be not worth having, 
as against the parent state. . and doing so in the most ex- 

The idea that the colony will break away ' asperating manner possible, 

from the parent state as soon as it can stand They gave themselves away to 

alone has no inherent justification. The ec mg the disloyalists, who fanned the 
family bond is not necessarily severed when flame of ill-feeling and waited their own 
the son grows up, but if the son is treated time to turn it to account. Both sides 
as still in statu- pupillari he is tolerably had at last gone so far tliat neither could 
certain to rebel. Wliile the colony feels draw back without some degree of 
the need of protection by the mother ignominy. In the spring of 1775, it is 
country it will submit to having its own doubtful if one man in twenty among 
interests subordinated ; when it feels the se: ious public in America was desirous 
capable of standing alone, it will not. of severing the ties with England. 
The bond has become one of mutual But in the then state of tension, a 
Restrictions mutual advaii- collision between colonial and British 

that Troubled ^^^^i^^i^diug mutual con- troops miglit occur at any moment 
the Colonies ^^'^1 extent of The Provincial Congress of Massa- 

central control to be exercised chusetts — ^the acting governing body— 
nmst be adjusted on that basis ; but there had collected its war material at Concord, 
is no essential impossibility about effecting Tliither, on April i8th, 1775, (General Gage, 
such an adjustment. Moral obligations governor of Ma.ssachiisetts and coin- 
continuc to subsist, but only under a mandcr-in-chief in America, despatched 
moral sanction, and if anotlier sanction a party of redcoats to take possession 
is applied the moral sanction dwindles of the stores. The militia had warning 
to the vanishing point. of his intention ; and when the English 

The American colonies had reached a troops reached Lexington Common they 
stage of development at which they were found themselves face to face with a 
capable of working out their own salva- hostile force. Here the first 

tion ; they were quite certain sooner or shots were exchanged ; here 

later to insist on the removal of restric- . the war began. At first the 

tions which interfered with that operation. militia retired, and the 

Commonsense demanded the removal of English entered Concord without re.sist- 
such restrictions when their existence had ancc. But in a short time their position 
no moral warrant. Moderation, tact, there became critical ; a retreat was in- 
appreciation of the other point of view, evitable, and it was not unaccompanied 
were required for the readjustment. But by danger. Once a shot had been fired, 
King George and his Ministers demanded 'the colonists rose on all sides. The 
a readjustment in the direction of British English troops were hard pressed, suffered 
claims for which there was no precedent, severe losses, and continued their retreat 
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THE FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS, HELD AT PHILADELPHIA IN 1774 
The first mention of a congress for North Americr. was made in lOlKjby Jacob Leisler, a suggestion that was renewed 
eighty-three years later by Benjamin Franklin, who at that time was in London. The following year the colony of 
Virginia proposed that all the other colonies should send representatives to a congress held at Philadelphia. The pro- 
posal was accepted, and the first real American Congress met on September fith, 1774, sitting until October 26th. 


Fn.i'i the painting; by Matterson 
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THE HISTORIC STRUGGLE ON CONCORD BRIDGE, APRIL IUtii, 1775 


The diftrences between the American colonies and the Mother Country culminate^n April isth, 17o, an engagre- 
ment between the colonial and British troops at Lexington. The Provincial Congress of M^ssachusetti ad 




the Englis oop: 
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to the trenches before Boston. In the into execution when the provincial assem- 
next few days the investment of the blies indirectly responsible for them had 
town began, and continued almost a given their consent. In most respects 
year, during which nothing more each of the provincial assemblies was 
important occurred than an occasional supreme in its own district ; and the 
skirmish between the opposing forces, petty jealousies between the provinces 
Such was the state of affairs when con- soon led them to keep watch most jealously 
gross renewed its sittings at Philadelphia, over this local supremacy. It was only 
_ , Its petition to the king had in taking action against England that the 

n am s Sharp contemptuously re- authority of congress was fully recognised. 

Her*Colo jected ; the English Parlia- Congress appointed George Washington 
er o onies given its consent commander-in-chief of the forces of 

to the employment of force to bring the the thirteen colonies, and Montgomery 
colonies back to obedience, and had voted and Schuyler leaders of the army which 
coiisideral:)le sums for the strengthening was to induce Canada to join the 
of the fleet and the engagement of mer- revolutionary movement. As money as 
cenaries, drawn clii(‘fly from the smaller well as men was necessary for an army, 
German principalities. it established a war fund to which each 

Detachments of troops were arriving in state was to contribute proportionately. 
America, and the fleet committed occa- Congress went a step farther in rejecting 
sional acts of hostility on the American the English proposals for mediation and 
coast. The congress, in which all the sending agents to several courts of Europe 
thirteen states were now represented, in order to dispose them favourably 
could no longer persist in the humble towards the cause of the colonies. A 
attitude of the j)receding year. It took declaration of indejxmdence was as yet 
up the position, not as yet of fighting intentionally avoided ; but in reality the 
for independence, but of defending itself Congressalready claimed for itself the rights 
until England should give compensation i j • independent power, 

for tile cknnage done, re-establish the Meanwhile, the struggle was* 

infringed rights of the colonies, and . * ® continued in the north. In 

recognise their constitutional demands. “ 1774, the Quebec Act had 

One more vain effort was made to avoid finally settled the forrn'^ of government 
the final and fatal appeal to arms. An for Canada. The province was given a 
address known as the “ Olive-branch decidedly centralising organisation, and 
Petition ” went to London ; it exjxcssed was placed under a military governor, 

readiness to accej)t all the regulations It was further decided to extend the 
which had been in force down to 1763. southern boundary of the province as far 
It went as far as it was possible to go as the Ohio. In resolving to make its 
in the way f)f concession. But the king first move in this direction, the congress 
and his^ Ministers did not want conces- had two objects in view : first, to recon- 
sions. Tliey would have notliing short quer the territory which the change in the 
of uncompromising submission ; and plain boundary threatened to take from the 
submission was out of the question. New England states ; and second, to 
Lexington had been followed by open induce Canada, if possible, to join the other 
h()stilities, and the Battle of Bunker's thirteen provinces. Immediately after 
Hill had been fought before the Olive- Lexington a bold stroke had jilaccd the 
branch Petition arrived. It was not Americans in possession of Ticonderoga, 
Congress ^'^l^cted; for it was not allowed Crown Point and Lake Champlain, and 
in n Difficult presented at all. The opened up to them the way into Central 

Position practical answer to it was a Canada. In August Montgomery and 
proclamation against sedition, Schuyler took the offensive ; but the 
and the raising of German mercenaries, movement was cripjiled by disagreements 
Ihc outbreak of war placed the congress among the leaders of all ranks, 
in an exceedingly difficult position. Schuyler resigned his command. Mont- 

1 hough recognised by all the North gomery besieged and took St. John’s, and 
Ameiican colonics, it possessed no tech- then pressed on towards Montreal. Before 
meal authority It was a deliberative this town he made a long halt, Jhd thus 
assembly devoid of all inherent power, prevented a third corps, which had 
and Its resolutions could only be put marched against Quebec under Arnold, 
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PROCLAIMING THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE FROM THE STATE HOUSE 
Immediately after the Declaration of Independence had been agreed to by Congress, the announcement of this 
epoch-making step in American history was publicly made from the outside of the State House In Philadelphia. 
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from accomplishing anything. When, in 
December, the two detachments at last 
united to make an attack on Quebec, it 
was repulsed with great loss, Montgomery 
himself falling. In so far as the campaign 
had in view the stirring up of revolution in 
Canada, it was a complete failure. It 
was only with difficulty that the position 
gained could be maintained. 

Boston, however, was the main theatre 
of conflict. Fifteen thousand men of the 
New England militia had gradually col- 
lected there, and so shut in the English 
garrison that its maintenance began to be 
a matter of difficulty. 

This induced Gage to 
push forward bodies 
of troops in various 
positions. The be- 
siegers replied by an 
advance ‘ towards 
Charleston. The 
opposing forces met 
at Bunker’s Hill on 
June 17th, 1775. 

The progress of the 
combat was typical 
of the War of Inde- 
pendence. The militia 
fought bravely, but 
their leaders had so 
little capacity for 
their task that the 
battle ended with the 
abandonment of all 
the positions taken 
up. From a military 
point of view the 
English had gained 
a victory, but they 
reaped no advantage 
from it. The Amer- 
ican losses were re- 
placed, and both 
leaders and men 
burned with the desire to renew the struggle. 
At the beginning .of July, Washington 
arrived in the camp before Boston, and 
took over the command of the army of the 
united provinces. This made no change 
in the progress of the siege. The evil 
results of the militia system were already 
making themselves felt among the 
Americans. The colonists were quite pre- 
pared to go through a short struggle, hut 
t the long inactivity involved in the leduc- 
ition of a hostile position undermined 
itheir discipline and made them unwilling 
|to remain undei arms longer than the time 


of service agreed upon. It is true that 
some of the provinces were ready to send 
fresh men to take the places of those dis- 
charged ; but, with these, training and 
exercise had to be begun all over again., 
and when they were proficient their 
term of service was nearly ended. 
Thus it was that the capabilities of the 
American Aimy were by no means what 
was to be expected considering its 
numbers. The leaders must have ])Ossessed 
the highest ability, both as regards diplo- 
macy and strategy, to attain with such 
poor material the excellent results they 
did. The English 
Governnumt gradu- 
ally came to the con- 
clusion that it was a 
mistake to keep its 
main foicc shut u]) 
in Boston. General 
Howe, who succeeded 
Gage in command, 
was ordered to evac- 
uate the town, and 
withdrew his forces 
to Halifax, in Nova 
Scotia. Ihc British, 
it should be re- 
marked, had corn- 
])lete control of the 
s(^a, and their fleet 
was under the com- 
mand of Lord Howe, 
the general’s brothei . 
It was a triumph, 
however, for t h 
A m e r i c a n s to be 
able, after nine 
months’ siege, to 
enter the to w n 
which had been first 
seh^cted for ])unish- 
ment by the home 
government. In May, 
1776, congress met at Philadel])hia, for 
the fourth time, under most favourable 
auspices. The prevailing elation found 

expression in a proposal brought before 

congress some weeks later, that the 
colonies should separate from the Mother 
Country and form an independent state. 
Congress was not elected by popular 
vote ; each state legislature sent as many 
delegates as it thought fit. 

This peculiar composition of the de- 
liberative body rendered it impossible to 
ascertain how far the i)ro])osal embodied 
the general desire of the inhabitants of 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 


The greatest figure in the American War of Independ- 
ence, he displayed remarkable powers of leadership as 
commander-in-chief of the colonial army, and in spite of 
defeats, led his forces to ultimate triumph. In 17S9 he was 
elected the first president of the United States of America. 
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the thirteen states. Public opinion, as 
known in England, did not exist at this 
time in the colonies. What appears to be 
the expression of the popular will was 
generally but the action of a small num- 
ber of determined politicians who knew 
what they were aiming at, and who played 
a prominent ])art in the correspondence 
committees and in congress. Under these 
circumstances it is specially significant 
that inquiries made led to the conclusion 
that the ])roposal to ])ut forth a declara- 
tion of indc])endence would not com- 
mand a majority, 

(•ven in congress. 

But tlie party 
tor independence 
was in this case 
excellently led. 

Hitherto the 
leaders had not 
refused assent to 
t he most con- 
ciliatory mea- 
sures, convinced 
that every failure 
would bring 
those who hesi- 
tated nearer to 
their ])osition ; 
and now once 
more they found 
a di])lomatic way 
of esca])e. To 
withdraw the 
l)ro])osal would 
i)e nearly as 
severe a check 
ns to have it 
rej(!cted ; it was 
quite safe, how- 
ever, to post- 
])one discussion 
and voting for 
several weeks, as was done on June loth. 
How little the leaders doubted that victory 
would ultimately be theirs was shown by 
their appointing a commission to discuss 
the steps which the declaration of inde- 
pendence would render necessary. They 
were justified by success ; and when the 
proposal was again brought up a number 
of the op])onents of separation from Eng- 
land withdrew from the congress, so that 
on July 4th the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which the committee had mean- 
while carefully prepared, was sohminly 
proclaimed as the unanimous decision of 
tlie congress. Among the colonists the 
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result of the struggle that had meanwhile 
broken out in different places was awaited 
with the greatest anxiety. Even those 
who frorn the outbreak of the war had 
looked on separation as its necessary 
consequence felt clearly that it was too 
early to give themselves up to rejoicing. 

After the evacuation of Boston, 
Washington went, as early as April, 
1776, to New York, in the expectation 
that this important port, whose popula- 
tion included a numerous royalist party, 
would be the next object of the British 
attack. At first 
it seemed that 
this expectation 
would not be 
justified. A part 
of the English 
fleet directed its 
course south- 
ward, and tried 
to take posses- 
sion of Charles- 
ton, in South 
Carolina. But 
on its being re- 
pulsed, the Brit- 
ish forces again 
united, and, 
under Sir William 
Howe, effected a 
landing on Long 
Island towards 
the end of 
August. This 
Washington with 
his militia was 
unable to pre- 
vent ; nor could 
he offer serious 
opposition 
to their advance. 
He was fortunate 
in being able to lead his over-matched 
force across the East River back to New 
York without serious loss, it being useless 
for him to hope to hold New York, and 
thence continued his celebrated retreat, 
which, considering the difficulties he had 
to contend with, was a great achieve- 
ment even for one so talented. Neverthe- 
k^ss, the retreat seemed a severe blow to 
the cause of American* independence. 

More dangerous to Washington than his 
English foe, who followed him from one 
position to another with deliberate slow- 
ness, was the condition of his own army. 
In each of the numerous letters in which 



THE BELL THAT DECLARED INDEPENDENCE 


Hung in the dome of the old State House, Philadelphia, this bell 
announced the signing of the Declaration of Independence. Brought 
from England in 17rj2, it was, owing to an accident in transit, 
recast in Philadelphia, when the words “ Proclaim liberty throughout 
all the land unto all the inhabitants thereof” were inscribed on it. 


INDEPENDENCE HALL, SHOWING THE CHAIRS AND PORTRAITS OF THE SIGNATORIES 

The plain low building: which sheltered the first American Congrress was the scene of the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence. The portraits on the wall are those of the sigrnatories, and the chairs those which were used on that occasion 
in tins room also Washington was appointed commander-in-chief of the colonial forces. Independence Hall is now 
kept as a museum of historical relics. It was outside this buildiiitf that the Declaration was announced to the public. 


he informs congress of the course of events 
at the scat of war Washington returns 
to the point that with the militia, badly 
discipHned and unwilling to serve a day 
more than their short term, he can gain 
no success against Howe’s army, which 
was composed of well-trained professional 
soldiers. He repeatedly demands, at 
least for the period of the war, a standing 
army and a trained corps of officers. 

The thirteen states had declared them- 
selves independent ; but congress had 
still to draw up a scheme for their internal 
organisation. A considerable time must 
elapse before this could be approved of by 
the legislatures of the several states. At 
first each state turned to congress with its 
own claims and appeals for help ; but all 
left it to congress to find help for their 
necessities and misfortunes. The separate 
states did not always recognise the paper 
money that congress was forced to issue 
; to cover the expenses of the war, and yet 
I it was precisely money and soldiers that all 
I demanded from that body. Though the 


army and its commander had often just 
ground to complain of the congress, it 
must not be forgotten that the latter, 
though having the best of intentions, was 
often unable to give help. 

Washington understood perfectly how 
to take advantage of Howe's slowness to 
protract his retreat as much as possible. 
The British took possession of New 
York on September 15th ; but imme- 
diately thereafter were decisively checked 
by the Americans at Harlem Heights. A 
month later, after the British had moved 
by water to Westchester County and had 
thus swung towards the rear of the 
American position, the two armies met at 
White Plains. The result of battle there 
was to give the British the control of a 
portion of the country between Long 
Island Sound and the Hudson, thus 
enabling their land forces to keep in 
touch with their naval forces on both 
bodies of water, and, on the other hand, to 
restrict further the lines of the Americans 
and to separate them from their allies on 
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the upper Hudson and in New Jersey. 

Finally, in November, the Americans at 
Fort Washington, being attacked from 
three directions, were forced to abandon 
the cast side of the Hudson in its lower 
course, and to witlidraw into New Jersey. 

Washington had now to make a rapid 
retreat to the Delaware, and with forces 
disorganised by continued retreat he could 
no longer hold the enemy in check. At 
the beginning of December congress 
believed the capital, Philadelj)hia, no longer 
secure, and lied to Baltimore before tlie 
approach of the hostile army. But this 
time it was able to return without the 
enemy having set foot in the American 
capital. The most serious thing was that 
witli sucli ideas pre- 
valent the cause of 
freedom was losing many 
adherents. Only after 
Washington, at the end 
of 177b, liad surprised 
and defeatiid tlie enemy 
at Trenton did the 
s])irits of his men begin 
to rise a little. The 
persistent inactivity of 
the British general is 
only explical)lc on the 
theory that he was con- 
(ident that the “ Oon- 
tinental ” Army would 
break up of itself ; and 
in fact it was only the 
i n d o m i t a b 1 e ] )ati('nce 
and the iron resolution 
of its great chief that 

^ I . ^ ^ All CAIAt kailACU 

[)reV(*nt(*(l it Irom doing the British prestigre on the sea, out-manceuv- 
in ring the French force in American waters, 

sO. jns.lJipoilUUl in ins and proving the greater skill and confidence 
e X ]) e e t a t i O n of t h e of the British sailors even when opposed 

collapse of the enemy’s 
forces, Howo ap])arently resohed to 
adopt a less opportunist ])lan of cam- 
jiaign for 1777, in conjunction or co- 
operation with the forces now in Canada, 

We have; seen that the attempt to 
coerce Canada into joining the thirteen 
colonies ended in a disastrous fiasco ; 
the French habitants were quite satisfied 
with the British Government, whereas 
their feeling towards the New Eng- 
landers ill particular was anything 
but friendly. In 1776, the British 
were in possession of Crown Point, and a 
British flotilla controlled Lake Cham- 
plain. The plan of operations then was 
that General Burgoyne should descend 
from the lakes, while General Clinton 
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ADMIRAL LORD HOWE 
Fighting in the American War of Independ- 
ence, Admiral Lord Howe nobly maintained 


to an enemy much stronger in numbers. 

complained of 


advanced with a column from New York 
to meet him, thus completely cutting off 
the New England states. Properly carried 
out, the effect of the scheme would prob- 
ably have been decisive. 

But Howe attached still more import- 
ance to the capture of Philadelphia, 
counting on the moral effect, for it had no 
strategical value. Washington with his 
army lay between New York and Phila- 
delphia, and a direct advance would bo 
almost certain to meet with a repulse. 
But the control of the sea gave Howe an 
alternative course. Leaving Clinton in 
command at New York — although that 
general should have been on the point oi 
starting to carry out the concerted move- 
ment with Burgoyne— 
Howe embarked the bulk 
of his forces and sailed 
for the Chesapeake. 
Thus Washington’s 
position was turned, and 
he was no longer master 
of the road to Phila- 
delphia. Enthusiasm for 
the war had now reached 
its lowest ebb in th(^ 
colonies. The news that 
arrived from England 
had not a little to do 
with this. The amnesty 
which Howe had promised 
the New England states 
if they would submit 
was now assured by 
parliament to all who 
returned to their allegi- 
ance. The prospect was 
also held out of measures 
which would remedy the 
most 0 ])])!' essive evils 
by the colonies. Not 
only in great part of America, but also 
in the European states, which followed 
the progress of the War of Independence 
with strained attention, a reconciliation 
between the Mother Country and the 
rebellious colonies was confidently be- 
lieved to be impending. 

Such expectations naturally drove all 
the lukewarm to the English side. 
Even the presence of congress, which 
had returned to Philadelphia, failed to 
keep public opinion unwavering in the 
Quaker city. Washington, by the re- 
sistance he offered during his skilfully 
conducted retreat, delayed the English 
advance ; but in the middle of September 



SURRENDER OF THE BRITISH UNDER GENERAL BURGOYNE AT THE BATTLE OF SARATOGA 


Burgoyiie’s surrender of Saratoga on October 17th, 1777, was not the least of the defeats which Britain suffered at 
the hands of the Americans. It was after this humiliation, which fell like a thunderbolt on British ears, that 
Chatham made his famous declaration : “You cannot conquen America. If I were an American as I am an 
Englishman, while a foreign troop landed in my country, I would never lay down my arms ; never, never, never ! ” 



BURIAL OF GENERAL SIMON FRASER, WHO WAS KILLED AT SARATOGA 
Fighting under General Burgoyne at the Battle of Saratoga, General Simon Fraser was wounded in the thigh, 
and, dying on the following morning, was buried in one of the British redoubts. As the last rites were being 
performed, and while the chaplain was reading the service for the dead, the Americans, ignorant of the motive 
of the small group of people, opened a heavy fire, which they continued until not a solitary person remained. 

Fn.iu the p.'iiiitiii^ l»y J. Grah.iiii 
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he had to announce to congress that 
he was no longer in a position to protect 
the way to Philadelphia. On September 
26th, 1777, the English Army occupied 
the revolutionary capital. 

But this apparently brilliant success 
soon appeared in another light. A few 
days later, Washington returned to the 
attack, and succeeded in cutting off all 
Howe’s communications with the interior. 
The latter was now forced to attack 
the forts on the Delaware that were 
still in the hands of the Continental 
Army and threatened his line of com- 
munication with the sea. These forts 
were neither sufficiently fortified nor 
strongly enough garrisoned to be able 
to hold out long, but they withstood 
the English Army and fleet for almost 
five weeks. Even this was a decided 
advantage, for tlie season was now 
so far advanced that both armies had 
to go into winter quarters. The condition 
of the Continental Army, which had to 
undergo privations of every kind, and in 
consequence suffered severely both in 
numbers and in morale, would have been 
, serious had not fortune in the 
Burgoynes j^e^ntime favoured the arms 
eries o Americans in the north 

ttceesses brought about a 

decisive change in the entire situation. 
For the movement against Philadelphia 
had ruined the northern plan of campaign. 
It had kept Clinton locked up in New 
York long after he should have been on the 
march, and the American general, Gates, 
had in consequence been left to conduct 
his operations unhampered. Burgoyne 
himself had advanced Irom the north with 
an effective army of regular troops, i)art 
British and part German, numbering 8,000 
men, and the beginning of liis cam])aign 
was a series of uninterrupted successes. 

He met with no serious resistance at 
the outset, and if Clinton had been 
moving from the south, serious resistance 
might have been altogether prevented. 
Ticonderoga, which the Americans con- 
sidered the impregnable key of the 
north, fell into his hands almost 
without bloodshed. The garrison, which, 
began its retreat partly by land and 
partly by water, was dispersed. Until they 
reached the upper Hudson, the English 
met with no serious opposition from the 
Continental troops ; General Schuyler had 
only time to destroy roads and bridges, 
and to withdraw all supplies out of the 
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reach of the English. But in accomplishing 
so much he changed the whole course of 
events. When Burgoyne reached the 
Hudson his force was considerably re- 
duced, as he had to leave garrisons behind 
him to keep open his lines of communica- 
tion. Moreover, the troops were too ex- 
hausted by the excessive exertions they had 
to make in the heat of the sum- 
4 K render passable the roads 

o n ish marshes between 

Lake George and the Hudson. 
To make matters still worse, they were 
quite destitute of supplies. Misfortune 
suddenly broke on Burgoyne from all sides. 

Here in the north the war was a great 
deal more popular than in the Quaker 
state, Pennsylvania ; and with the 
ap})roach of danger the leaders of the 
Continental Army received daily fresh 
accessions of strength. It was the British 
right wing that received the first check. 
It was ordered to take Fort Stanwix on the 
Mohawk ; but after a fruitless siege of 
some weeks’ duration it had to begin 
a retreat to Canada that much resembled 
flight. A delachment that Burgoyne sent 
into Vermont to forage was almost 
annihilated in open combat ; all its war 
material fell into the hands of the 
Continentals. Finally, Burgoyne himself 
had to advance, if only to obtain provi- 
sions ; he crossed the Hudson and met 
the main army, commanded by General 
(iates, at Freeman’s Farm. The first 


indecisive encounter was equivalent to a 
severe defeat for Burgoyne ; and when, a 
few days later, he made a second attem])t 
to gain breathing space for his starving 
soldiers, he was so thoroughly beaten 
that his only course was to retreat. 

But even this was no longer open to him. 
Encouraged by their victory, the Conti- 
nental troops surrounded him on all sides, 
and when Gates, with the main army, 
offered battle a third time before Saratoga, 
Burgoyne and his army, seeing the use- 


Surrender of 
Burgoyne 
and His Army 


lessness of further bloodshed, 
laid down their arms, on 
October 17th, 1777. The 
armies that faced each other 


in this campaign were not very large accord- 
ing to modern ideas. But apart from the 
fact that England could not often replace an 
army of 8,000 men, the Americans gained 
great strategic advantages. Burgoyne’s 
capitulation meant much more than the 
failure of the plan to divide the American 
forces by occupying the line of the Hudson ; 




The above picture depicts a stirring incident in the life of the famous adventurer and traitor, Benedict Arnold. 
Originally a surgeon, Arnold, at the outbreak of war between Great Britain and her colonies, joined the latter, and 
considerabW distinguished himself. Towards the close of the war he made a secret offer to General Clinton for sur- 
rendering West Point to the British, emploving Major Andre, a British officer, to negotiate. The plot was 
discovered. Andre was shot as a spy, Arnold htmseff barely managing to escape with his life into the British lines. 


From the painting by Howard Pyle 
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the Canada frontier was now secure for a public opinion there, but also upon the 
time at least against British attack, and the means the colonists had at their disposal 
British garrison in New York was isolated, in the event of war with England, and as 
having no means of communication with to what kind of hcl]) they would most 
the other British armies, except by sea. urgently require. But French policy was 
Viewed simjdy as an incident in the war then considerably in advance of the claims 
between the British (rovernment and the put forward by the colonists. The reports 
recalcitrant colonies, Burgoyne’s disaster which the agent, De Kalb, sent from 
was serious, but very far from being America did much to cool French eagerness 
decisive. It was. in fact, the turning- to support the colonies. The plan of taking 
point of the war, because it introduced a revenge on their enemy by promoting an 
new factor on the American side. Hitherto, American revolt had to be abandoned for a 
the presumption that Great Britain must, time. But as soon as the first congresses 
in the course of time, overwhelm the were convinced that their rights 

colonists had lield back fonngn Powers could be maintained against 

from intervention. Saratoga gave the the Mother Country only by 

impre.ssion that the Americans might win force, they remembered the dis- 

on their own merits. I'here was one ])Ositioii dis])layed by France ; Paris was 
European Power which was athirst for the first and most important point to 
revenge on England: Fiance found the which the congress had sent its agents; 
temptation to throw her sword into the nor did it send them in vain, 
scale loo strong, and the French inter- Katurally, the French (xovernnunt could 
vention secured the colonial victory. not, in 1775, enter into open comniuni- 

Since the earliest signs of serious dis- cation with the agents of the still quite 
sension between England and the colonies, unorganised rebel provinces ; but it never- 
France had watched events in America theless gave the Americans much secret 
with the closest attention. Her leading siqqiort. As soon as war had o])enly 
statesmen waited longingly for the op])or- begun, the Americans started hostilities 
tunity to take revenge for the losses and at sea. It was quite in accord with the 
humiliation intlictcd on her by the ])eace strongly developed business spirit of the 
of 1763. As early as 1767 a French agent northern ])rovincos that they should be 
had been sent to North America to obtain much more eager to do injury to Ifi'itish 
information, not only on the state of trade at sea by privateering than to carry 



GENERAL WASHINGTON AMONG HIS SOLDIERS AT VALLEY FARM 
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In their strug’ffle for independence the American colonies had the sympathy and support of the '^rench nation, not a 
few of whose bold sons crossed the ocean to fight against their hated enemy, the British. Chief amongst them was the 
youthful Marquess de Lafayette, shown with Washington in the above picture, who commanded an American division 
with conspicuous ability and success, and was publicly thanked by Washington for his military skill and valour. 

: by T. 1*. R.v •• 


Under French 
Protection 


on an h()noiiral:)lc, though less profitable, 
war by hind against the British Army. 
Soon after the Declaration of ln(le]K'n(lence, 
the first American privateers ventured 
across the occ‘an into British waters. I he 
.shi]) which in the autumn of 177^ brought 
Benjamin Franklin to France as accredited 
representative of the ik^w rej)u]dic, brouglit 
into Havre, as ])ri7>es, two 
Privnteers English vessels which it had 
captured on the way. This 
constituted on the ])art of 
France a breach of the ])eace then existing 
between her and a “friendly nation” ; but 
American privateers continued to take 
refuge secretly in French harbours. 
Though the American delegates were 
not officially recognised, it was an open 
secret, especially, after Franklin’s arrival, 
that they had the direct support of the 
French (jovernment in buying war 
material, fitting out ships, and enlisting 
officers and crews wliich were taken to 
America secretly, or under a false flag. 

Franklin, from the beginning, felt sure 
of the favourable issue of the negotia- 
tions for a treaty of trade and friendship 
with which the newly oiganised Foreign 
Office had entrusted him ; but these 
sanguine expectations were not altogether 
realised. There can be no doubt that not 


only the French Oovernnuuit, but the 
wliole French ])eo])le, symi)atliised with 
the cause of the United States. This 
was not for any love they bore the 
Americans, Imt ])rinci pally Ix^cause they 
saw in a successful American rising a means 
of injuring the hated luiglish, and they 
only too eagerly s(Mzed the (diance of taking 
revenge on them. Thus Franklin was 
])ermitted to visit Paris, and in his ])rivate 
ca])acity could s])eak his mind freely to the 
leading' French Minister-, Vergennes. 

Pmt a public iT.ce])lion was avoided; the 
more so because the camjxiign following the 
Declaration of lnde])endenc(i was unfor- 
tunate to such an (extent that the final 
victory of the Americans was seriously 
doubted. France’s attitude during the 
yexar 1777 was purely exjx'ctant. Even the 
amount of seend assistance given to the 
rebels was insignificant. The only event 
attracting attemtion was the departure tor 
America of the youthful Marcpiess de Lafay- 
ette, who, with De Kalb and other French- 
men, crossed over in a ship he had fitted 
out to join the enemy of his national foe. 

France had at that time almost per- 
mitted (ireat Britain to gain the advantage 
of her. The American agents negotiated 
not only with France ; they also sought to 
get into touch with other Powers, and even 
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maintained relations with England. These 
threatened to take a peculiar turn im- 
mediately before and after the capitula- 
tion of Saratoga. After the capture of 
Philadelphia, England had offered the 
colonies an amnesty and the removal of 
their principal grievances ; after the capi- 
tulation of Saratoga slic went a step further 
and held out the prospect of the recognition 
of a certain degree of independence in 
return for a permanent and intimate 
union between the colonies and the 
Mother Country. The American agents 
were hardly empowered to make such an 
agreement with England. But the danger 
threatened by this combination, together 


have been ready to make peace even on 
those terms. But the spirit of the nation 
rose ; at whatever cost, it would not bear 
to submit to Bourbon threats and Bourbon 
dictation. Chatham, almost dying, had 
himself come down to the house to protest 
against that last ignominy, the rending 
of the empire in submission to France. 

In the midst of his speech — he was per- 
mitted to speak sitting— ^he fell back in a 
fit ; a month later, he, who had raised his 
country to the highest pinnacle of triumph— 
he, to whose voice a purblind king and an 
infatuate Ministry had refused to hearken 
— was laid in Westminster Abbey : and 
England was still fighting for very life. 
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PAUL JONES IN A NAVAL FIGHT OFF THE COAST OF SCOTLAND IN 1770 


A native of Scotland, the bold John Paul Jones adopted the role of naval adventurer, and in 177r), obtaining a cotnmission 
in the American Navy, he cruised round the British shores while the War of Independence was in progress, attacking the 
shipping. In 1770, as shown in the above picture, he captured the king’s ship Serapis in a naval fight off the Scottish coast 


with the improved prospects of the cam- 
paign, led France to take a decisive step. 
The treaty of friendsliip and commerce 
over wliich the Americans had been kept 
in suspense for more than a year was con- 
cluded in a few weeks — February 6th, 
1778. Tliis amounted to an official 
recognition of the United States. 

The knowledge of the impending alliance 
alarmed even North’s Ministry into making 
proposals which the Americans would 
have welcomed at an earlier stage : but 
now there were very few who would be 
content with anything short of indepen- 
dence. The Rockingham Whigs would 
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For folly and incapacity had played 
havoc with every department. The naVy, 
which swept the seas with might irre- 
sistible in 1760, had not been maintained ; 
while France, guided by Choiseul, had been 
acting on the lesson she had learnt at such 
bitter cost, and had been creating her own 
navy anew. Now, on paper at least, the 
odds hardly lay with the British, and the 
British prospect of victory in America de- 
pended on the retention of naval sujiremacy . 

On American soil, the immediate result 
was the evacuation of Philadelphia and 
withdrawal to New York, Howe retiring, 
and Clinton taking the chief command. 





WASHINGTON ON THE BATTLEFIELD AT TRENTON, DECEMBER 8th, 

The varied fortunes of the American colonists in the early stag^es of the war with the ^Mother Country did not 


From the painting by John Faed 
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That the withdrawal from the Chesapeake 
to New York was successfully effected was 
due to the skill of the admiral, Lord Howe, 
who outmanoeuvred tlie now superior 
French force in American uaters and 
accomplished the transference of the 
troops before D’Kstaing had realised 
the situation. From the British point 
of view, the one redeeming feature of 
the war lay in the still su})erior skill 
ahd confidence of the English sailors, 
vvhich nearly neutralised the greater 
numbers of the French. Thus, later 
in the same year, it was the inability 
of 

allowed Clinton to despatch an army 
to' the south, with a 
view to creating a diver- 
sion by a campaign in 
those provinces which 
had not hitherto felt 
the stress of war. But 
the British fleet could 
no longer sail when and 
where it would. Its 
chief business came to 
b'e that of keeping the 
PTench out of action. 

It was not only by 
sea — that is, on the 
I^rilish line of com- 
munication — that the 
PVench intervention took 
effect. Already a con- 
side r a b 1 e numl )er o f 
foreign officers had taken 
service in the United 
States. Lafayette and 
his friends liad been 
fighting with the 
Americans since the ]ut- 
c e ding year, though 
originally received with 
such ill-concealed distrust 
that some of them returned to PTance 
bitterly disappointed. 

Lafayette’s enthusiastic advocacy, how- 
ever, was not without effect in bringing 
the French Government to consent to 
the despatch of an auxiliary corps under 
Rochambeau. Their presence did not 
prove an unmixed blessing to Washington ; 
fOr the colonial officers regarded the 
PT'enchmen with considerable jealousy, 
while the chief was painfully ali\ e to tile 
diplomatic necessity for treating them in a 
manner which made the jealousy more 
acute. Still, the Americans foun(l them- 
selves compelled to recognise tliat the 
Coef) 


foreign contingent and the foreign officers 
were a valuable addition to their forces. 
Both Rochambeau and Lafayette, young 
as the latter was, were endowed with 
military capacity, which Washington 
could not have afforded to despise, even 
had he attached less importance to the 
PTcnch alliance than he actually did. 

From that alliance great wonders were 
at first cxj)ected, not only by Washington 
and the army, but to an even greater 
extent by the congress, which had re- 
turned in triumph to Philadelphia. It 
was already so convinced that a decisive 
victory was impending that it considered 
it superfluous to do anything more 
towards it. The dis- 
illusionment was the 
greater when a ])eculiar 
combination of unfavour- 
able circumstances 
rendered the joint 
campaign of the Amer- 
icans and the Fnuieh 
almost fruitless. P'rom 
the beginning there had 
been a })arty in congress 
that did not look with 
favour on tlie French 
alliance. It found sup- 
port in the New Phi gland 
states, which transferred 
their old antii)athy to 
the Canadians to the 
French, who were now 
about to fight as their 
allies for colonial inde- 
pendenee. Moreover, the 
offers on tlu' part of 
Pfiigland to enter into 
negotiations with the 
rebels as to the re- 
moval of their grie\'ances 
had caused the idea to 
take root that a reconciliation was 
imminent on the basis of the recognition 
of their independence. 

Ihc pros])ects ol peace were seriously 
affected by the P'rench alliance, for though 
the Americans interi)reted the agreement 
in the sense that PTance would only 
secure their inde])cndence, and, this done, 
make no oppositifui to a direct under- 
standing bc'tween the colonies and the 
Mother Country, yet the French Govern- 
ment, in continuing negotiations at Paris 
with the delegates of congress, especially 
with Franklin, and also, by means of 
its accredited representatives, with the 



TH& MARQUESS OF CORNWALLIS 
Son of the first Earl of Cornwallis, he served 
in the American War even while disapproving 
of it ; bnt though he gained several notable 
successes he was finally compelled to surren- 
der at Yorktown, Virginia, on October U), 17,si . 
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congress at Philadelphia, took care that the 
principle should be recognised that none 
of the contracting Powers should make 
peace without the concurrence of the 
others. This made the termination of the 
war no longer solely dependent on the 
recognition of the independence of the 
United States. These business politicians 
now forgot how remote this liad been 
before the French alliance, and tried to 
persuade the states that the continuance 
of the war was solely due to the French. 
Though they undoubtedly 
overshot the mark in 
this, the congress and 
an o V e r w h e 1 m i n g 
majority of the American 
])eople were of the 
opinion that since France; 
as was natural, was seek- 
ing by this war to 
gain advantages for her- 
self and her allies, 
especially for vSi)ain, 
which joined the alli- 
ance in 1779, it was 
only right that she 
should bring the war 
to a conclusion with her 
own money and troops. 

The demands made on 
the French Government 
by the leading states- 
men of congress were 
almost incredible. Their 



and he retired to his rich estates as 
soon as possible. He typified all that 
was noblest in the Virginia planters. 
His appearance was striking — almost too 
aristocratic for a republican ; but none 
was more enthusiastic than he for the 
cause of American liberty. 

His sound education and his know- 
ledge of the world fitted him for a 
diplomat ; his wide knowledge of national 
economies for a statesman. Nor was the 
limited experience gained in little wars his 
only qualification for 
the military position he 
held ; for he possessed 
two distinguishing quali- 
ties that render him, 
in all respects, one of 
the most remarkable 
men America has ever 
seen. These qualities 
were the power of 
taking a clear and un- 
prejudiced view of the 
situation, which enabled 
him, even in the most 
trying circumstances, to 
calculate and consider 
with imperturbable 
composure, and to await 
the right moment with 
an iron ])aticncc ; and 


only j)ossiblc excuse is 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 

an extraordinary energy 

War of Revolution to a successful issue, for that enabled llilll UOt 
it was owing to his efforts that France inter- , , 1 • , 

fered and gave to the colonists the support ^11^1 Y tO aCCOm'[)llSll lUllCh 
necessary to turn the scales in their favour. 


the political and diplomatic inexperience 
of men suddenly transformed from 
lawyers and merchants into the re- 
sponsible leaders of a mighty state. 

There was, it is true, a small circle of 
really statesmanlike characters among 
the men who helped to found the United 
.States. Foremost among these stood 
George Washington. The course of events 
suddenly placed this conscientious and 
])eaceful country gentleman at the head 
of the union army ; but in his case cir- 
cumstances served only to develop great 
capacities and to bring to light splendid 
talents. At the outbreak of war, Wash- 
ington was in his forty-third year. He 
was not a professional soldier, and his only 
experience of war had been as an officer 
of the Virginia militia ; but so successful 
was he in this capacity that he was 
appointed its commander-in-chief in 
1755 - He entered public life more from 
a sense of duty than from inclination, 
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himself, but to move all 
around him to jnit forth their utmost 
strength. 

At the beginning his position was diffi- 
cult ; even his rank as commander-in-chief, 
which the first im])ulse of national enthus- 
iasm had given him, was not quite safe from 
the envy of jealous rivals or the eagerness 
of selfish place-hunters. He himself was 
perhaps the least concerned about his 
])osition ; for he learned daily how many 
duties it imposed on him and 

H little real power he 

at the Head . t:> . i ^ 

of the Ar Possessed, nut he was even 
^ greater as a diplomat than as 
a strategist, and was thus enabled to 
solve the difficult problem before him, 
and to stand continually between the 
incx])erienccd politicians of congress and 
the European diplomats schooled in the 
political etiquette of the Old World. 
From the time of the alliance with 
France he maintained, not only at the 
seat of war, but also in the field of 


THE AMERICAN FIGHT FOR INDEPENDENCE 


politics, a kind of government inde- 
pendent of congress ; but in both spheres 
his characteristic reserve enabled him 
to avoid all dangers. 

There was no other man of his nation 
who could be compared with him. Even 
Benjamin Franklin, with his homely 
honesty, stood far behind him in political 
, far-sightedness. Despite this, 
ran ms perhaps, played a 

are in e Franklin in 

Revolution ,, ringing the revolution to a 
successful issue. Born in humble circum- 
stances, he had worked his way slowly 
and laboriously upwards by his own 
efforts ; and throughout his life he pre- 
served something of the manners said 
to be characteristic of the inhabitants 
of Philadelphia, where he had spent his 
youth and middle age. He was not a 
man of great actions, but the long 
experience he had gained at the English 
court as agent for the colonies enabled 
him, more than all 
others, to win the sym- 
pathy of other nations 
for his struggling coun- 
try ; and the credit of 
having induced France 
to side openly with the 
United States belongs 
chiefly to him. But his 
attitude during the peace 
negotiations showed how 
much he was affected 
by the shrewdness that 
usually characterised the 
politicians of the youth- 
ful state. Many efforts 
have been made to 
clear him of the charge 
of having taken part in 
the negotiations with 
England which, though 
contrary to the agree- 
ment with France, were 
carried on in secret by 
the American diplomatists. But no 
amount of explanation can get rid of 
the fact that Franklin’s characteristic 
appearance of confidential frankness 
and good-natured honesty served to 
screen the double-dealing of his fellow 
diplomatists, though he had perhaps 
no direct part in deceiving the allies 
he himself had gained. During the war 
he exerted little direct influence on 
affairs at home ; but his sober and 
practical cbmmonsense and his business 


experience helped in no small degree to 
remove the formidable difficulties that lay 
in the way of diplomatic success. 

Beside these two leaders stood a number 
of less important personages of similar 
political views ; but among the influential 
politicians there were scarcely any others 
so clear-sighted or so unprejudiced. The 
significance of this soon appeared when, 
on the conclusion of the French alliance, 
weightier events took ])lace in the field of 
diplomacy than on the field of battle. 

In accordance with their plan of cam- 
paign, the British transferred their o])era- 
tions to the south. In January, 1779, 
they conquered Savannah and clefeiuled 
it successfully against the French fleet. 
In February, 1780, the English cominan- 
der-in-chief, Clinton, landed in South 
Carolina and forced the American troo])s 
in Charleston to capitulate after a 
siege of live weeks. It appeared as if 
British supremacy would be re-estab- 
lished in the south ; and 
for a time not a single 
detachment of organ- 
ised American troops 
opposed the English. 
But the object aimed 
at soon showed itself 
unattainable. Except on 
the coast, the land was 
s])arsely i)opulated and 
but iittlc cultivated. 
This rendered permanent 
military occu])ation im- 
])ossiblc, and i)laccd gi'cat 
difficulties in the way of 
all military operations. 
This was very well 
known at Washington’s 
headquarters. Thus, in- 
JOHN ADAMS Stead of following the 

Representing: Massachusetts in the first con- UfUicU fn enntU thrv 

gress, this statesman proposed the appoint- J^riUSn lO IIIC SOUlll, ine 

meat of Washington as comniander-in-chief on leader of thc American 
the outbreak ofthe war; after holding the office vrimir 

of vice-president, he succeeded Washington Army kept 111 VlCW OpGia- 
as President of the United States in 1797. fjong oil tllC HudsOIl 

against New York as most likely to 
decide the issue of the campaign. 
Clinton was thus compelled to come north 
again, while in the south a partisan war 
went on with varying results. 

This was stirred up from both head- 
quarters by the despatch of regular 
troops under approved leaders, so that 
the British were never in undisturbed 
possession and still could never be 
dri^en out. During these cross-expedi- 
tions a number of important battles 
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Cornwallis 
Surrenders at ' 
Yorktown 


were fought in North and South Caro- 
lina. At Camden the English gained 
a victory in which the brave De Kalb 
lost his life ; at King’s Mountain and 
at Cowpens the Americans were success- 
ful ; other battles, such as that at 
Guilford, were claimed as victories by 
both sides. But the situation remained 
essentially unchanged. The 
English maintained their hold 
on the thickly populated coast 
districts ; but in the interior 
bands of Americans carried on a guerrilla 
warfare, making nnexj)ected attacks on 
out{)osts and cutting off small detach- 
ments of British troops. 

In 1781, however, Cornwallis, who held 
the southern command, was ordered to 
fall back on Yorktown, the British no 
longer having tlie control of the sea 
nec(‘ssary to enable them to send him rc- 
inforceTiients. Clinton himself was held 
fast in New York by Washington, who 
was threatening the place with an assault 
in force. But such was not his real 
design ; Clinton learned suddenly that 
the siege was practically abandoned and 
the army on its way to the south. It was 
at this point that the aid of the French 
proved decisive. Lafayette had been 
largely resjKjnsible for ])aralysing the 
operations of ('ornwallis, wliose ])osition 
now dej)ended on the maintenance of 
communications by sea. The ap])earance 
of a French lleet, newly arrived, under 
De Grasse, turned the scale. 

The British Admiral Hood also arrived, 
with the intention of relieving Yorktown ; 
but the lYench were already in ])ossession 
of the harbour and were not to be enticed 
into an engagement. On October ipth, 
1781, Cornwallis found himself with no 
possible alternative but capitulation. 
With the fall of Yorktown, the last hope 
of mastering the colonists was gone. 
From this point, interest centres entin'ly 
in tlui naval war between Great Britain 
and France ; its striking feature 
was the British recovery of 
naval ascendancy. Since Spain 
had joined the allies, nearly 
all her energies had been em])loyed on 
desperate efforts to reduce Gibraltar, which 
had held out with grim determination, 
while at rare intervals British fleets had 
succeeded in throwing in supjdies. 

But in 1782 she despatched a fleet to the 
West Indies to join De Grasse, who was 
already in force considerably greater than 
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the British. Their one hope was to force 
an engagement under conditions which 
would give the chance of crippling a 
portion of his fleet. Reinforced by the 
Spaniards his numbers would be over- 
whelming. He was determined not to 
risk an engagement till those reinforce- 
ments had joined him. He started on a 
race with the English Admiral Rodney 
to reach the point of rendezvous ; but 
by a fortunate co-operation of breezes and 
calms Rodney overtook him, and, although 
in less force, attacked him. The battle of 
“ The Saints is famous, among other 
things, for the adoption of the plan of 
attack, thenceforth a favourite manoeuvre 
with the British, known as “ breaking the 
line ” — that is, piercing the enemy’s line, 
enveloping his rear, and destroying it 
before the van can come to its aid. 

Rodney annihilated the fleet of De Grasse 
in what was, in some respects, the most 
critical engagement in English history. 
For defeat would have meant the irre- 
vocable loss of a naval supremacy which 
was tottering ; its ultimate recovery gave 
Great Britain the victory over Napoleon. 

Five months later, the allies 

f made their last tremendous 

DaiT'cr*' Gibraltar ; but the 

anger rernaiiied in tlie posses- 

sion of its garrison. Much as these events 
served to excite those on the spot, and 
important as they were to Great Britain, 
they had com])aratively little influence in 
determining the final result of the war as 
it concerned the Americans. The leading 
French statesmen soon came to the con- 
viction that, instead of having gained 
an active ally in th(^ struggle against 
England by their alliance with the United 
States, they had in reality only gained 
]X‘rmission to carry on the war for the 
Americans with French money, French 
soldiers, and French ships. 

From the fall of Yorktown till the 
conclusion of peace the negotiations in 
this connection occupied the attention of 
congress much more than the concerns 
of the war had ever done. The debates 
were carried on with such vehemence that 
on more than one occasion the newly-made 
union of thirteen states threatened to fall 
asunder into groups with divided interests. 
What American ]:)oliticians would naturally 
have preferred was that Great Britain 
should give up all her North American 
possessions and renounce all her claims 
in the northern continent in favour of the 
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United States. In negotiations with the 1782, by means of Franklin’s personal 

agents by whom the British throughout relations with some of the members of 

the war strove to bring about an under- the newly formed English Cabinet, the 
standing, they based their claim on the general desire for peace was finally con- 

statement that the proximity of the firmed, strife broke out afresh in the con- 

United States and a British Canada would gress. The party of the northern states, 
be a perpetual cause of discord between which would have preferred that Franklin, 
the two nations of the same blood, the friend of the French, should be de- 
Benjamin Franklin deserves t\u) credit . . prived of all share in the 

of having skilfully put forward this view negotiations, were so far 

during the negotiations he conducted with e ndependcnce successful that they ])laced 
the British agent, Oswald ; but in the final ® beside him two repre- 

settlement the point was not again brought sentatives of their own views — J ohn Adams 
up, so that it was scarcely necessary for and John Jay. The history of the peace 
Great Britain to reject the demand. negotiations shows once more the total 

In regard to their southern boundary absence of a real executive in the young 
the Americans were less greedy for terri- state. The congress had indeed established 
tory. They had become quite accus- a department for foreign affairs ; but its 
tomed to the idea of giving back Florida representatives, during the peace negotia- 
to Spain as payment for lier participation tions, never received definite instructions, 
in the war, and especially for the subsidies and, once on French soil and removed from 
which had been continually solicited, the interference of congress, they were really 
though without success, from the court of independent. 1'hat the negotiations were 
Charles III. But this point was not the so (piickly concluded, and that in a manner 
true source of discord in the congress, exceeding the expectations of the most 
There were two other conditions, to one sanguine American jioliticians, was due to 
of which the representatives of the the weakness of tin; English negotiators, 
jj. . southern states clung with as 'Hie peace ratified at Versailles, 
‘*^**“'* much tenacity as tliose of the September 3rd, 1783, recognised the 
o/peacT* did to the other. How thirteen United States of North America 

far-sighted the politicians of as an independent state. Almost all the 
the southern states wen' on points affect- demands of the American ])arty politicians 
ing their future interests is shown by were conceded by the British. Florida, 
the fact that they wished to have the which was restored to Spain, formed the 
cession of the intc'rior as far as the Missis- southern boundary of the slates ; the 
sippi, and the right of free navigation of Mississi])])i th(' western ; and navigation 
this stream down to the Gulf of Mexico, on this river was to be free to Americans 
regarded as indispensable preliminaries and to the British. I'he northern boun- 
to the conclusion of peace. The British dary ran from the St. Croix River across 
Colonial Office had organised the land the watershed between the Hudson and 
west of the Alleghanies independently of the St. Lawrence, and then through the 
the old provinces, and the settlement of Great Lakes to the source of the Mississippi, 
this territory on any considerable scale The right of partici])ating in the fisheries 
had been but recently begun from the on the Newfoundland Banks was exjiressly 
southern provinces. Nevertheless, the conceded. As for the rest, a treaty of 
leaders in the southern states ])erceived peace and commerce between (h'eat Britain 
perfectly the immense importance for this and the Unit(xl State's wa^ to restore as 
district of the waterway to the (hdf of ... far as ])ossiblc the relations 

Mexico, and were resolved not to give interru])ted by the war. 

up this security for the future. ° \ « The recognition of the United 

For a long time discussions upon ^ ^ States by the remaining 

the conditions of peace possessed a Euro])ean Powers was delayed ; but this 
purely theoretical interest. The efforts was of little importance to the young 
of the leader of the army, on the one hand, state, as it enjoyed not only the recognition 
and of the representatives of France, on but also the goodwill of the Powers which 
the other, succeeded in restraining the were of most importance to it. Thus, as 
embittered war of words and in obscuring far as the outside world was concerned, 
those subjects on which utterly irrccon- the Republic of the United States was 
cilable views were held. When, in March, firmly established. Konrad Haebler 
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CANADA DURING THE GREAT WAR 

BRITISH TRIUMPHS AGAINST THE AMERICANS 

W HEN Canada was ceded to Great was composed of the few hundred British 
Britain by France all the military traders, mostly from the American pro- 
and most of the civil officials of Canada vinces, who settled in Quebec and Mont- 
returned to France ; the latter, with real. For it should be said that the 
Bigot at their head, to be heavily and Americans, particularly in New England, 
justly punished for their egregious frauds, with its Puritan traditions, had greatly 
A good many of the Canadian noblesse p resented the religious tolera- 

went, too, being offered commissions in o'**^osedto been granted to 

the French Army. War-sick and im- ® the Canadians. The newcomers 

poverished by the presence of contending to Canada shared that view, 

armies, Canada now resigned herself with- and being naturally of republican tenden- 
out difficulty to the just and lenient rule cies, as, in fact, were most of the Aiiglo- 
of the English officers who governed her American colonists long before their 
for many years after the peace. rebellion, objected to living under a govern- 

The habitants, forming probably five- ment that had no elections and gave no 
sixths of the 70,000 souls by this time in scope for |)olitical activity. Their views 
the country, settled down in their parishes of popular government, however, did not 
to increase and multiply under the mildest extend to the 70,000 French, but only to 
regime they had ever experienced. There the few hundred not generally very good 
were no more corvccs and no more wars ; specimens of Anglo-American settlers, 
otherwise everything went on much as From their body they considered an 
. .before. They paid their dues elective assembly should be chosen to Icgis- 
Cai^da in parish priest, and their late for the rest and control the su])plies, 

the h rents to the seigniors, while the French laws, religion, and even 

e ri IS English criminal law, language should so far as possible be 

milder than their own code, was ad- suppressed. This point of view did not 
ministered by the military authorities, commend itself to the British Government, 
Civil law remained as before in spite of but its exponents, whose numbers slowly 
edicts intended to encourage the English increased, caused most of the friction to 
customs. Thirty to forty seigniorial be found in Canada at that period ; and 
families, much more than half the total when the great revolutionary agitation 
number, remained in the colony, while began south of the border, its promoters 
in Quebec, Montreal and Three Rivers worked hard to stir up the French Cana- 
were a goodly sprinkling of traders dians to like endeavours, 
and professional men. Here, too, it will be necessary to remind 

Murray remained for six years as governor, the reader that the destiny of Canada, such 
assisted by a nominated advisory council, as we have seen it fulfilled, could not have 
and, as regards the French, proved a just ^ been foreseen in 1763. Settlers 

and popular administrator. Sentiment upon its soil from England 

apart, there was complete harmony be- seemed then quite unlikely, 

tween the English garrison and the small The fertile colonies to the south, 

French upper class and clergy. The losers with their enterprising English population, 
in a stand-up fight did not expect in those religious affinities, and milder climate, 
days to be put into the seat of the victors, offered overwhelmingly greater attractions 
while the habitants, almost wholly illiter- to the British immigrant. Canada seemed 
ate, did not know what votes meant. The destined to remain a small French nation 
disturbing, or at least dissatisfied, element under English rule, and to reconcile the 
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Canadians to that rule seemed so obviously 
politic, it was almost inevitable that the 
hearts of the earlier British officials should 
be in accord with that policy. Mont- 
calm, when he foresaw the conquest of 
Canada, wrote in private letters to friends, 
which are still extant, to the effect that the 
English would be fools if they tried to 
^ ^ , Anglicise their new sub- 

Moalcalm S He-Montcalm— 

F*itk mC.«»aas 

Loyalty .. republicans ” of the 

other colonies, and that an Anglicised 


^ ^ , Anglicise their new sub- 

Moalcalm S He-Montcalm— 

Fa.tk .«Ca«aaas revolt of the 

Loyalty .. republicans ” of the 

other colonies, and that an Anglicised 
Canada would surely go with them ; where- 
as, if the Canadians Were encouraged to 
retain tluMr liomogcinaty under the British 
Crown, and w(ire well treated, the latter 
would liave a loyal, brave and docile race 
that would stand staunchly by it against 
those ancient enemies and neighbours 
witli whom they had so little in common. 

Nor was Montcalm by any means alone 
in reading the handwriting on the wall. 
Many Frenchmen familiar with Nortli 
America found consolation for defeat in 
the prospect of their rival’s future difficul- 
ties. I'liere were Englishmen, too, who 
were against the retention of Canada for 
that very reason, and nothing ])robably 
l)ut the intoxication of those glorious years 
of universal victory ])revent(‘d there being 
many more. With a limited Canada in the 
hamls of a French king, the English colonies 
would not have dreamed of an indepen- 
dence immediately exposed to his always 
restless sword, his lleets, and his armies. 

For against French Canada alone, and 
a mere handful of regulars, their power- 
lessness, without British aid, hacl been 
too glaringly ex])Osed. The French Re- 
volution was then in the womb of the 
future; what effi'ct that might have had 
on a French Canada is of necessity a 
matter of mere s])eculation, but, like 
the other, does not here concern us. 
English troops, too, at the peace, had 
taken the ])lace of the French garrisons 
„ .. .. throughout the tar western 

Leader P^^sts, some ot which they were 
of R«voh i^everal months in reaching, and 
th(‘y had hardly settled down in 
them when there broke out the great rising 
of the western Indians, known as Pontiac’s 
War. The English, with some truth, were 
regarded as ])otcntial land-grabbers, and 
the numerous bodies of French fur- traders 
throughout the west, being human and 
naturally sore, had painted tluiir rivals’ 
designs in the most lurid colours to their 
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credulous Indian friends, and persuaded 
them that the French king, their father 
Onontio, was not vanquished, but sleeping 
to gather strength for a mighty revenge. 

Pontiac was the man produced by 
the hour — diplomat, orator, warrior and 
leader of men. First and last he set all the 
Indians on the war-path from Michilli- 
mackinac in the remote North to the 
tribes on the Mississii)pi in touch with New 
Orleans. A glance at the ma]) and the 
scale of distances will give a notion of the 
range of his power. All the English out- 
posts had now to fight for their lives. 
There were heroic defences like Gladwyn’s 
at Detroit, and many massacres. The 
western French were treated throughout 
as neutrals, the frontiers of the middle 
colonies were ravaged from end to end, 
and hundreds of families, flying from burn- 
ing homes, cowered in doubtful shelters 
of weak, ill-victualled lorts, often leaving 
as many behind them tomahawked or 
tortured to death in the woods. 


This did not directly concern the govern- 
ment at Quebec, thecam])aigns whichfinally 
ciuelled the rising being directed from the 
'Tu n j North American military 
^ centre of New York. But the 
Work of Lord followed estab- 

Dorchester Engli^i garrisons, 

and opened again the fur trade of the west, 
which for long remained the mainstay of 
Canada. In 1766, Sir Guy Caiicton, a dis- 
tinguished sol (tier of American ex])erience 
and friend of Wolfe’s, afterwards Lord 


Dorchester, came out as governor to the 
Chateau St. Louis, and proved the greatest 
of its English occupants. Other men as 
distinguished have held the ])ost, but none 
had tlie opportunity to show their m:;ttle 
under such continually difficult circum- 
stances and for so long a ])eriod. Nothing 
occurred in Canada calling for notice 
here till the passing of the Quebec Act 
by the British l^irliamcnt. A peck of 
minor troubles, however, was in progress. 

Incapable persons, the i)ro(luct of English 
])olitical jobbery, were planted on the 
colony, knowing neither its language nor 
iwcn their own business. The small 


English community in the towns continued 
their agitation for popular government 
administered by themselves. The clashing 
of the legal codes, too, was a chronic source 
of minor trouble. The Quebec Act was 
passed in 1774. This substituted an oath 
of allegiance in place of a test oath for 
Roman Catholics. The French civil law. 
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with certain modifications, and the English 
criminW code, were definitely established, 
while the tithe, literally a twenty-fifth, 
always an unwritten law, was now secured 
to the clergy by statute from all professing 
the old faith. The administration was to 
be continued in a governor and council 
nominated by the Crown. The idea of an 
elective assembly of British Protestants 
only, which was urged by representatives 
of the latter before parliament, found little 
sup])ort in debate. ' Carleton threw his 
influence strongly on the side of those 
concessions to the French, which have been 
regarded as their charter, and arc the 
base of the political and religious liberties 
they have ever since enjoyed, though not, 
however, without some friction. 

By the light of after knowledge, much 
indeed may be urged against this course. 
But the united empire loyalist refugees,who 
became such a strong clement later, were 
then undreamed of. Ontario was still a 
wilderness only trodden by the Indian and 
the tra])per, its fertility buried under dense 
forests, and its capacities not yet within the 
prophets’ visions. Tlie Quebec Act tied the 
„ ^ Church and the small upper 

r -iKfTf ' of French Canadians 
«™'V ‘0 S»vern,nc„t 
but gave great discontent 
to a majority of the British. The condition 
of the habitant remained much as before, 
and, being what he was, he had every reason 
to be content, and indeed actually was so. 

Now, however, the feverish agitation 
which preceded the American War was 
seething in the colonies. The Canadian 
British in the main sympathised with it, 
some violently so. The French gentry 
and clergy, on the contrary, were from 
every motive hostile to it ; while, as 
regards the peasantry, they were pro- 
foundly ignorant even of its meaning. 
The American leaders, who had so raged at 
the religious liberty granted totheFrench- 
Canadiaii Catholics* at the Conquest, now 
addressed them in flamboyant’ proclama- 
tions as the down-trodden slaves of a 
tyrannical government, and urged them 
with unctuous flattery to unite their 
fortunes to their true friends and brethren. 

To the educated French-Canadians this 
was, of course, only so much nonsense, 
while the others could not read it. So the 
American agitators, through their agents 
and Anglo-Canadian friends, now set to 
vyork by means of travellers on commer- 
cial pretexts to corrupt their simple and 


illiterate neighbours. The credulity of the 
habitant was unfathomable, and his 
hereditary hatred of the heretic “ Baston- 
nais” now broke down before the un- 
blushing mendacity of those perij)atetic 
politicians. They played on the Quebec 
Act, and twisted the retention of the tithe 
and seigniorial rents into a badge of slavery, 
p It was given out that the cor- 

anft a in ^ resumed, and 

a recarious territorial militia, 

osi ion vvhich was retained by the 
English in its original form for defence 
of the country, was to be utilised for 
fighting England’s battles in Europe. 

Nothing, in short, within tlic scope of 
an American demagogue’s imagination run- 
ning riot among a ho])elessly uncritical 
and credulous audience was omitted, in 
order to alienate the habitant ; should 
the advice of their new friends be rejected, 
it was darkly hinted that an American 
army of 50,000 men would sweep) the 
province and make its inhabitants de- 
plore their obstinacy. The success of the 
agitators was tolerably complete, as w^as 
quickly shown when the crisis came, 
and the militia w’(‘re called out. Carleton, 
w’ho had incurred much criticism for his 
activity in securing wdiat he thought fair 
treatment for the French, felt this ap- 
j)arent ingratitude of tlieir " peasantry 
most bitterly. Town meetings, too, w^ere 
held in Quebec and Montreal, in which 
the disaftected British declaimed against 
the Quebec Act. Nothing, indeed, could 
have been more precarious than the 
situation of Canada at this time, for, in 
sjfite of Carlcton’s warnings, there were 
not 1,000 regulars in the whole colony. 

The first shot of the war was fired at 
Lexington, in April, 1775. In May, the 
Champlain forts on the route to Canada 
had been seiz’ed, and it was soon known 
that an invasion of the colony w’as im- 
pending. Martial law^ w’as j:)roclaimed, 
and a portion of the militia called out. 

It will be enough to say here 
The First ^1^^ response to this call 

® to arms was almost nil. It 
was in vain that the seigniors 
and the militia captains w'avcd their 
swords, and the priests, whose influence, 
for the only time in Canadian history, 
had been undermined, called on their 
flocks. The few that mustered, and still 
fewer that marched, defied their officers 
and dispersed. The American General 
Montgomery, an ex-British officer, having 
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captured in the meantime most of the 
British regulars sent to obstruct his way 
in frontier forts, arrived with an army at 
Montreal. Carleton, who liad vainly en- 
deavoured to raise a sufficient force there 
was compelled to abandon it, and with 
some risk and difficulty made his way 
back alone to Quebec. Here was the 
last resource and defence of 
Canada, which everywhere else 
^ . was soon overrun and occu- 
on Que ec Americans.. It 

was now mid-November, 1775, for we 
have had to hurry over two or three 
months thick with events and small fights 
of no vital consequence. The young 
American, Arnold, of sinister fame in 
later days, had executed a daring march to 
Quebec through the rude wilderness trail 
from Kennebec, arriving before the city 
after a struggle of three weeks with half 
the 1,400 picked men he started with. 

He got there just before Carleton, and 
awaited the arrival of Montgomery. Turn- 
ing every man out of the city who would 
not arm, Carleton found himself with 
about 700 French and 500 English 
volunteers of a most miscellaneous descrip- 
tion, 200 regulars, half of them recruits, 
and some sailors, about 1,500 in all, and a 
total ])opulation of 5,000. The defences 
had been previously looked to ; the 
artillery was adequate, and the city was 
victualled. When Montgomery joined 
Arnold early in December, their united force 
was somewhat under 2,000 men, with suffi- 
cient guns. The Americans expected the 
fall of Quebec to follow almost at once 
upon Montgomery’s challenge, like the 
walls of Jericho before Joshua’s trumpets. 

That general, though a brave and able 
soldier, treated Carleton to some rare 
flights of threatening and offensive bom- 
bast, which were received by the latter, 
who regarded the ex-British officer as a 
traitor, with silent contempt. After three 
weeks of futile cannonading and rifle fire, 
Montgomery delivered his fam- 
ous attack about four o’clock in 
ic ory a morning of the year, 

1775- He himself led a small 
division from Wolfe’s Cove along the 
margin of the frozen river under the cliff 
against the barricade that defended the 
town at the lower corner beneath Cape 
Diamond. Arnold, in the meantime, made 
an almost simultaneous attack at the far 
side, and on a barrier protecting another 
narrow entry to the town by the St. 
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Charles River. A bitter wind, laden with 
fine snow, was blowing, and it was pitch 
dark. The garrison, who, under Carleton’s 
stimulating leadership had shown sur- 
prising vigour, were all alert. 

Montgomery was met at the Pres de Ville 
barrier by the unexpected discharge of a 
battery, which stretched him and a dozen 
of the foremost with him dead upon the 
snow, while the remainder fled into the 
darkness. Arnold’s corps had more 
success, at first forcing the outer barrier 
quite easily, and getting into the lower 
town. There, however, they found them- 
selves enclosed in narrow streets between 
cross fires, and after an hour or two of 
brisk fighting were repulsed, leaving about 
600 dead, wounded, and prisoners behind 
them. The British loss was trifling, and 
their triumph complete. 

American reinforcements, however, came 
up from Montreal, and the siege dragged 
wearily on till the following May. But 
this amateur garrison — French and Eng- 
lish — showed amazing spirit, while the 
besieging force suffered greatly from cold 
and disease, and the city was never again 
. in danger. Early in May a 
Americans arrived bring- 

of Canada 

“ the following year, was to 
surrender under Burgoyne at Saratoga, and 
the Americans were chased not merely from 
Quebec, but comi)letely out of Canada. 

For, if the city had fallen on December 
31st, the Canadian peasantry, who directly 
and indirectly had greatly helped the 
Americans, would have openly sided with 
them, and it is ])ractically certain that 
the colony would have been made the 
fourteenth state of the Union and been 
lost to the British Crown. As it was, the 
habitant before the close of winter had 
tired of his new friends. Four thousand 
alien and ill- disciplined soldiers — even if 
well-intentioned — of a traditionally hated 
race and creed, especially when they were 
paying for food in almost worthless cur- 
rency, could easily outstay their welcome. 

So the Canadian returned to the fold of 
his British shepherd and his former 
state of content and political indiffer- 
ence a wiser and sometimes a sadder 
man. No further attack was made on 
Canada throughout the war ; while 
Carleton, who had saved her to the 
British Crown, resigned in disgust at his 
treatment by that incapable and un- 
principled Minister, Germaine. 
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ATTEMPTED CONQUEST OF CANADA 

THE GREAT WAR OF 1812 AND WHAT 
IT DID FOR THE BRITISH COLONY 

VJ^HEN the English troops evacuated the dcleat of its own armies. It is a sad 
W territory of the new republic in 1783, and little-known tale, but the brighter 
there were thousands of inhabitants of the side of it, full of hardship and suffering 
various colonies who had openly sym- though it was, need only be told here, 
pathised and generally fought on the side Fortunately for all concerned, the pro- 
of the Crown in one or other of the numer- vincesof Nova Scotia, New Brunswick then 
ous irregular corps raised during the war. carved out of it, and the fertile 

The feeling between them and their Prince Edward Island, were 

successful opponents was now so bitter still British, still practically 

that there was nothing left to the loyalist * undeveloped nnd eminently 

but exile. The vindictive attitude to- suited for settlement. Free grants of land 
wards their defeated brethren whose were now offered in these provinces to any 
motives of action, though often mixed loyalist refugees who should apply lor 
like their rivals’, were quite as worthy of them, and ships were provided to convey 
respect, is admitted now by American them there, as well as sufficient supplies 
historians to have been, if not a crime, at and farm im])lements to tide over the first 
least a most egregious political blunder. necessarily unproductive year. 

No terms worth the paper they were This would have been a comparatively 
written on were secured to them by' Great advantageous start for companies of Eng- 
Britain at the peace. Their property was lish peasants. But these people had lost in 
confiscated and their persons insulted, hundreds of cases valuable estates, in most 
The S d '^ome remained and endeavoured instances comfortable farms or homes. 
Cr^ oMhe down, but without They came from every colony, where 

Colonist * success. England is not seldom many had been social and political leaders, 
an ungrateful mother to her and several thousands were already, in 
colonial children who risk their lives 1782, within the British lines at New York, 
and fortunes for her flag. The cry of the where Carleton, now commander-in-chief 
colonist that it docs not pay to be loyal is and charged with the military evacuation 
as old as the eighteenth century, and, un- of the country, refused to move till he had 
fortunately, only too true— the result safely embarked the last one of them, 
largely, one need hardly remai k, of the By way of this and other ports, over 30,000 

system of ])arty government. In this case men, women and children were landed in 
the Crown voted a Sinn of money, which their new homes in these maritime pro- 
after long years some of the survivors vinces alone. Scarcely any had much more 
in part received. Of private sympathy than their wearing apparel in the way of 
and generosity to the numbers who had ^ . property. The reputation 

no refuge but England little was shown. of Nova Scotia and the ad- 

Their correspondence is significant j^^iriing mainland, all till then 

and melancholy reading, for they found called Acadia, stood low as a 

themselves too often treated with super- place of agricultural settlement. In this 
cilious neglect even by those who should particular, however, the newcomers were 
have befriended them. Their elemental pleasantly surprised ; but they had long 
principles, too, were further shocked by years of toil, want and suffering to endure 
discovering a country one-half of whose before they had carved themselves out new 
people rejoiced openly or secretly at the homes in the woods and entered into 
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comfortable possession of the great pro- 
vinces, the bulk of whose people to-day are 
proud to call themselves descendants of the 
“ united empire loyalists.” 

Of this same exodus another ten or 
fifteen thousand went to Canada proper, 
mainly to what is now the province of 
Ontario. The principal settlements here 
. were at old Fort Frontenac, 

Opening up Kingston, and away to the 

west on the Niagara peninsula, 
o n ano rigours of 

backwoods settlement were usually added 
the hardships of many weeks of weary 
march thitlier by batteau and canoe and 
Indian trails through the forest. Acadia 
had, of course, been well known, though 
still sparsely settled. Halifax was already 
a small British town and port. But the 
northern shores of Lakes Ontario and 
Erie had been regarded by the American 
colonists as a forbidding wilderness of 
indifferent soil, held in the grip of winter 
for most of the year. French Canadian 
settlement had reached no further than 
Montreal. All beyond was part of that 
vast, shaggy, boundless hinterland which 
suggested nothing ])resent or future to 
contemporary man but beaver skins. 

There had, in fact, been no incentive 
to test this country. The French land 
system held the people to their own 
seigniories, of which not a tenth part wore 
clear('d. Now, however, re]X)rts came to 
the American refugees of another character 
altogether regarding this wild western coun- 
try. Experts went to report on it, and 
reported favourably, and the immigration 
thither began. As in the maritime provinces, 
so here the remnant of loyalist regiments 
settled in many instances together. 

Nor were these all English. Germans 
who had served tlu; king removed here 
wholesale in their military companies, from 
choice in their case and a sentiment of 


gratitude for the treatment they had uni- 
formly received from the Crown, while there 


How Canada 

Became 

Populated 


were, of course, numbers of 
New York Dutch loyalists 
who had lost tlu'ir all, as 
well as Scottish highlanders, 


recent settlers in the Carolinas, whose 


natural instincts had kept them on the 
loyalists’ side. In short, English Canada, 
in its origin, may be almost regarded as a 
military colony. To these original bands 
large additions were quickly made. 
Numbers of i)Cople, flinching from exile, 
clung, in spite of all, to the land of their 
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birth till the unrelenting persecution of 
their republican neighbours made their 
lives unendurable. And it is only fair to 
add that the contest between the two 
factions during the many years of war 
had been conducted on both sides with 


singular ferocity. The conditions of the 
war, too, and of the country, had been such 
that it was almost everywhere safer at the 
moment, whatever the remote disadvantage 
might be, to take the popular side when 
not actually under the British guns. 

The majority of the colonial man- 
hood did not })ersonaIly carry a musket, 
and it was generally safer for those who 
” sat on the fence ” to shout, at any rate, 
for the j)atriot side. It followed, there- 
fore, that the bulk of the exiles were men 
of force, character and independence ; 
men, too, who in most cases hiid them- 
selves disapproved of the British policy, 
while at the same time deprecating an 
appeal to arms. When the rupture came, 
however, they had sliown the courage of 
tlieir convictions, and their sad case proved 
that they had resisted the frequent op- 
portunities to retract and change sides 
which offered themselves during the 


struggle. Thus it happened 
Hatred*' tliat the intolerance of the 
, Americans, sometimes stimu- 
o merica private commercial 

indebtedness, an intolerance endorsed by 


their government in cold blood, proved to 


them the curse that it well deserved to be. 


Tliat they hoped to possess the vast 
country now known as Canada was 
undoubted and reasonable. But they had 
inadvertently ])laced u])on it a picked 
garrison who hated them with a hatred 
inconceivable to the ordinary English- 
man or Frenchman of modern times, and 
proved the means of permanently alienat- 
ing Canada ; a hatred, too, which in a 
modified degree endured to their children’s 
children. Nay, its echoes are tliere yet, and 
are a constant source of surprise to the 
travelling Briton who is unfamiliar with 
the history of Canada, and hears these 
sentiments from persons in themselves 
more like Americans than Englishmen. 

To be a united empire loyalist, as immi- 
gi'ation from Europe swelled the population, 
came to be a badge of honour. It was 
seriously proposed that the significant 
letters “U.E.L.” should be granted by 
patent, and retained as an hereditary 
affix to the names of individuals and their 


descendants who are now legion. Both 
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in the maritime provinces and Ontario after considerable discussion in the British 
it is at this day accounted a matter of Parliament, and Simcoe, an English officer 
pride to be of “ U.E.L. stock.” In the who had commanded a colonial corps in 
seaboard British provinces this large the American War, was the first lieutenant- 
influx presented no race problems. Nova governor of Upper Canada. As the legis- 
Scotia had already a British majority when lative assemblies had very limited power of 
its population was trebled in a couple of the purse, and as the executive was indepen- 
years by the British loyalist influx. dent of them, while the council, or upper 

The pleasant fertile island of Prince house, could veto all their 

Edward was practically virgin ground. But ® Bills at will, this was a faint 

in Canada proper the whole conditions were eat British 

altered. The British element, from a ^ overamea Qf popular govern- 

handful of merchants, had been suddenly ment. With really responsible government, 
increased by 20,000 energetic and able and only a nominal power of veto at 
people. For, in addition to large settle- this early date, there would have been more 
ments in the upper country, numbers friction between the races, numerically un- 
were demanding land in Quebec, notably equal as they were, and much more danger, 
in the eastern townships. What is more, The only hope of impartiality lay in the 
the climate had been proved as bearable, governor. Dorchester, for instance, was 
and the soil much better than that of inclined to favour the French as a jmre 
po])ulous New England. Many Americans matter of personal judgment. Imagine 
of the humbler sort, misdoubting the an executive responsible to an English or 
unsettled state of their own country, French majority inclined to favour its 
disliking the new taxation, or merely rivals ! The very thought is an absurdity, 
attracted by good and cheap land, crossed In Lower Canada there were, of course, 
the border. Nor was it merely the phase both grievances and difficulties. The 
of the moment, for it was quite evident latter were caused mainly by the dual code 
that f'anada was going to be a of laws and disagreements between the 
Dhdded into ^ French English influence and the always ultra- 

Provinccs ^ whole mach- montane Church in efforts for a wider 

^ inery would require recon- education. The former were experienced 

struction. Carlelon, now created Lord by the French later on in their exclusion 
Dorchester, liad been sent again as from the princi])al offices of state. In 
governor in 1786 to face these difficulties. Upper Canada the seat of government 
He was assisted by many competent was temporarily at Niagara, but in due 
lawyers, though they did not all agree. course, and after not inconsiderable dis- 
It was obvious that the large and in- cussion, was removed to York, the nucleus 
creasing English community from self- of the present city of Toronto, 
governing colonies would not long tolerate The years between lyqi and the war of 
the autocratic government which had really 1812 would represent a distinct ejxjch in 
suited the French. To create an assembly Canada if only for the fact that its estab- 
with a small minority of skilled parlia- lishment for all time as an English as well 
mentarians sitting among a majority of as a French colony was then in progicss. 
another race and creed, and quite unused The destitution of some of the earlier 
to public affairs, w^ould be to invite friction immigrants had been relieved by the half- 
and deadlock. The result of much agita- p^y granted to those who had held coin- 
tion and many conflicting opinions was the missions through the American War, while 
“Canada Act,” dividing the country into the . the offices necessary to carry 

provinces of Lower Canada (Quebec), and on the provincial government 

Upper Canada (now Ontario), thus separat- ^ were mainly and capably 

ing to a great extent the French and English. ® filled by the refugees. Indeed, 

Each province was allotted a governor the earlier united empire settlers in 
with a nominated council, from which the Ontario, combining among them most of 
executive was selected, and an elective the talents, developed a virtual oligarchy, 
assembly. The principal opposition natur- and acquired such a grip of the provincial 
ally arose from the English in the old government that for half a century it 
province of Quebec, who, though greatly made a pliant tool of most lieutenant- 
increased, were still but a trifling minority, governors, and held the growing democracy 
The Act was passed, however, in 1791, at arm's length till, in 1837, as we shall 
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see, its arrogance provoked a rebellion. 
The bitter anti-American feelings of the 
refugees who founded Upper Canada stimu- 
lated a proportionate enthusiasm for the 
British connection. 

It was a curious situation. Men whose 
families for generations had lived in 
Massachusetts or Virginia, who had them- 
selves grown up and taken 

r f.f part in one or other of the 

of the Warlike (^[(.j^Qcratic self - governing 
Iroquois colonies, and on whom the 
Western Continent, in a]:)pearance and 
sj)eech, had set its unmistakable mark, dis- 
]daycd a fervour of loyalty that extended 
itself to every external sign and symbol of 
British rule, and encouraged the (piasi- 
aristocratic atmosphere that for so long in- 
fluenced the ])rovince. The earlier loyalists 
again j^rofessed distrust of these later waves 
of immigration from the United States, and 
regarding themselves alone as founders of 
tlic country, succeeded to a large extent 
in retaining much of the power. 

These tendencies, however, served a 
useful purpose in their day, being favourable 
to the martial virtues, and indeed they saved 
('anada in 1812, though subsequently they 
])roved wholly obstructive to its healthy 
growth. Hither, too, had retired the 
remnant of the Iroquois, who, true to their 
ancient traditions and the leadership of the 
Johnsons, had fought for the Crown under 
their great chief Brant. And here to-day, 
near the town of Brantford, to which he 
gave its name, may be seen the descend- 
ants of his race, who so long were the terror 
of North America, now seated on the 
banks of the Grand River, and cultivating 
the arts of peace in the guise of farmers. 

While in Upper C anada, steadily recruited 
by all sorts and conditions of settlers — 
mostly English and Germans — from the 
United States, men of various creeds and 
impelled by various motives, were busy 
hewing out their own homesteads, the 
external affairs of Canada, more par- 

Pro F h affecting the French 

ro- rcnc Yrcre again extremely 

. . critical. The French Revolution 

n merica shaken the world, and 

England was once more at war with France. 
One party in the new American republic, 
led by Jefferson, was entliusiastically pro- 
French, clamouring for war with luigland, 
and was held with difficulty in check i)y the 
more cool-headed northern states, sup- 
ported by Washington and Hamilton. A 
combination of France and America must 
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inevitably have overwhelmed Canada. 
Hateful as the principles of the Revolution 
were to the clerics and seigniors, the French- 
Canadian people would almost certainly 
not have fought against their old com- 
patriots. The martial habit, too, was lost ; 
a new generation had arisen unaccustomed 
to war, and unwilling to fight at all. It 
was fortunate that the cool, experienced 
veteran Dorchester was at the helm, for 
between 1790 and 1793 the two countries 
were more than once on the verge of war. 

There were several causes of irritation, one 
of them being that some of the far western 
forts in American territory were still held 
by England on the plea of certain unful- 
filled treaty conditions. An American 
and Indian war was raging around these 
remote outposts of British regulars, and 
the situation in the west was a highly 
inflammable one. One-half of the American 
people had abandoned themselves to an 
orgie of enthusiasm for the emancipated 
French, while the latter had agents in every 
state, as well as in Canada, who worked 
upon the credulous habitant with all the 
more success that the emissaries this time 
were Frenchmen. The militia in great part 
refused point-blank to attend 
American mustcrs, despite priests 

e seigniors, and after all, as 

Ncwc^oiony Dorchester pithily in- 

formed hisgovernment, it wasnotwhollysur- 
prising that peaceful, ignorant peasants no 
longer used to handling a gun should object 
to being called from their farms to help 
Englislimen and heretics shoot one another. 

A further cause of anxiety was the great 
number of Americans that of late years had 
settled in the colony, particularly in that 
fertile and beautiful district of Quebec, on 
the Vermont frontier, which was set 
apart for them and, popularly known as 
the Eastern Townships, is still mainly 
British. These people were no longer 
united empire loyalists, and their action 
in case of war was doubtful, though such 
very natural uncertainty has never for a 
moment attached to their descendants. 
The scantiness of the regular garrison 
kept in Canada through these precarious 
years was the despair of its governors. 
In 1794, however, “Jay’s Treaty” be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States 
relieved the strain for a few brief years. 

Though there were many undoubted 
causes of friction it has always seemed to 
the student of that period as if another 
fight between the Mother Country and her 
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any share 

American 
Attacks 
on Canada 


offspring was imperative before the air 
could be thoroughly cleared and their 
relations properly adjusted. The war of 
1812 was the work of the same old J efferson 
party, represented mainly by the more 
Southern and agricultural states and now 
in power under the presidency of Madison, 
another Virginian statesman. The more 
enlightened, vulnerable and commercial 
states of New England now, as before, 
were strongly opposed to it. 

Great Britain was then engaged with 
Napoleon in a death grapple which was to 
decide whether the nations of Europe were to 
be French or free, and she could not always 
afford to be over-nice in her treatment of 
neutrals on the high seas. It is impossible 
to treat fully here of the 
points at issue. The chief 
of these were the famous 
“ orders in council ’* of 
the British Government, 
which ultimately pro- 
claimed a blockade of all 
countries under France, 
the right to seize neutral 
ships carrying supplies to 
enemies and to search 
them for deserters, and 
the answering decrees of 
Napoleon, futile as they 
were for lack of ships. 

Various international epi- 
sodes, mainly by sea, and 
the increasing irritation of 
the Americans on shore 

at the decline of their , . 

commerce, at length, in mg the northern frontier, captured Queenstown 
June, 1812, produced the heights, but because of his miUtla refusing to the Wcst made 
long-looked-for rupture, cross the Niagara the place was retaken by the Niagara, tluit of 

In anticipation of it sol 
diers had been sent out to Canada as 
rulers; Sir George Prevost was governor- 
general at Quebec, and Sir Isaac Brock 
temporary lieutenant-governor of Ontario. 

The former was popular in his province, 
which had increased in population to 
_ . 220,006. The latter was an able 

America**' Soldier, had been for ten years 
A . * w country and was idolised 

Again at war Canada, where there 

were now nearl}^ 80,000 souls. Tlie brunt of 
the strife fell on the Upper Province. The 
population of the Canadas was now about 
300,000, of which some two- thirds were 
French. The maritime provinces, whose 
story throughout this quarter of a century 
had been an uneventful one of steady 
development, remained outside the sphere 


of war save in their sea-borne commerce. 
The Americans were unquestionably 
weakened by the persistent protests 
against war made by the New England 
states and their virtual abstention from 
in it. Still the most martial 
and best organised of the old 
colonial groups, they had been 
the backbone of Washington’s 
armies, but were utterly 
averse to the Napoleonic conception of 
the welfare of the world, and as a sea- 
going people could make more allowance 
for the seemingly high-handed measures 
into which England in her desperate 
struggle against such great odds was forced. 
It was a good thing for Canada that New 
England took up this 
attitude. As it was, the 
Americans came surging 
against her in three sepa- 
rate divisions composed of 
troops mainly from the 
Middle and Southern 
states, all obsessed with 
the notion that the Upper 
Province was seetliing 
with discontent, tliat a 
majority of its people 
would welcome them, and, 
in short, that the enter- 
prise would be a pro- 
menade terminating in 
rewards of land and loot. 
They came on under 
Napoleonic designations 
and with Napoleonic 
thunder. The “ army of 
for 

^ _ the 

British, and Ransselaer resigned in disgust. by the Albany 

and Oswego route for Kingston. There 
is almost a comic opera flavour about 
the opening scenes of this really critical 
struggle. But for the Canadians at 
the moment there was certainly nothing 
of comedy in the matter, particularly the 
Canadians of the Upper Province, who 
were the sole objects of attack. 

There were 1,400 regular troops in the 
colony and about 2,000 enrolled militia to 
defend a frontier hundreds of miles in length 
against a nation with already nearly 
half the ]X)pulation of Great Britain. It 
may be doubted if any country has ever 
been confronted with such apparently 
hopeless odds as was Ui)j)er Canada. 
“ On to Canada ! ” was the war-cry of the 
American armies, who, most fortunately, 
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were both ill-disciplined and ill-led. 
General Hull with 2,500 men occupied 
Detroit on the American side of the river, 
which then formed the international 
boundary, and issued a proclamation that 
for exuberance of bombast is among the 
curiosities of military literature. The Amer- 
icans had either assumed or been misled 
. . into the cxtiaordinary notion 
Ignominious majority of Canadians 

merican cagerlv awaiting them 

as deliverers from a tyrant s 
yoke. They were soon undeceived. Tlie 
first blow was struck by the British 
far away in the north-west, where they 
captured the imjiortant ])ost of Michilli- 
mackinac, with its garrison and stores. 
Brock, in the meantime, who had been 
detained by a meeting of the legislature 
at York, now hastened against Hull with 
330 regulars and 400 militia. 

Tecumseh, the famous chief, with 600 
Indians, captured Hull’s convoys and 
cut his connections. Jhock crossed the 
river to Detroit and with not misplaced 
audacity summoned his o])ponent to 
surrender ; which he did with his entire 
force, guns and stores and very little 
demur. .So vanished this Na|)oleonic 
meteor and his cor|)s d’arrnee from the 
scene of war in the middle of August. An 
armistice ja’oposed l)y the two govern- 
ments for the interchange of negotiations 
which proved futile had somewhat checked 
Brock’s movements, but in October he 
confronted the American force under 
General Van Kansselaer at Niagara and 
fought the ever memorable Battle of 
Queenstown heiglits, where he lost his life 
in the suj^reme hour of victory. 

Queenstown heights is a lofty ridge 
over the Niagara River, between the Falls 
and Lake Ontario. General Van Rans- 
selaer was on the American side with 
6,000 men and headquarters at I.ewiston. 
Brock was on the opposite shore, with 
about 1,200 regulars and militia somewhat 

» scattered from an uncertainty 

Brock s Death .1. 4.1 • 4. 4^ i i 

. u as to the point at which a 

of Victory ci'ossing might be attempted. 

Before daybreak on Oclot)er 
13th, 1,300 Americans effected a landing 
at Queenstown after some skirmishing 
with a few hundred British posted there 
and a good deal of artillery fire from both 
sides of the river. Before Brock could 
reach the scene some of the enemy had 
gained the crest of Queenstown heights, 
and the brave general at once led 200 men 
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up the slope against them, but fell dead 
in the attempt with a ball in his breast. 
Brock was not only a splendid soldier of 
considerable European experience, but one 
of those rare Englishmen who succeeded 
in winning the devotion of the colonists 
both in peace and war. ' His loss in the 
struggle just begun was simply irreparable. 

A lofty obelisk on Queenstown heights 
keeps his memory green, and two l 3 io- 
graplicrs have told the tale of a noble life. 
Colonel Sheaffe had now arrived on the 
spot with reinforcements, and, gathering 
others of the British already in action, 
scaled tlie heights to the west of the 
Americans with about 1,000 men, half 
regulars and half militia, and a few^ 
Indians. Van Ransselaer hurried across 
the river for reinforcemenls, but the New 
York militia exhibited the most unblush- 
ing poltroonery, and protested that they 
had only been enlisted to serve in their 
owm country. The American regulars and 
militia already on the heights were now 
charged in front by a judic o is combina- 
tion of volleys and bayonets, while behind 
them W’as a precipice with only one place of 
escape. Numbers threw’ themselves over 
it, more w^ere shot and bayo- 
netted, others drowned in the 
a om as ic loss altogether 

W’as about 400. 1 he remaining 

qoo surrendered as ])risoncrs of war, 
while the British loss was about 70 killecl 
and wounded. General Smythe now’ took 
command of the Americans, and after 
issuing a jiroclamatioii to the men of New 
York, which began with indecorous dia- 
tribes against his tw’o ]iredecessors, and 
continued in bombastic tlights of rhetoric 
that even jioor Hull had not reached, 
started to put his scheme of occupying 
and regenerating Canada into operation. 

All his attacks, however, were rcqiulsed, 
and when his army retired into winter 
quarters the eloquent general w’as con- 
signed by his government to private life 
and oblivion. It must be remembered, 
however, that the Americans w’crc en- 
gaged in a w^ar of invasion, ahvays difficult 
for raw^ troops, for even their regulars had 
no serious experience. The militia were 
badly officered, and all were miserably led. 
Their inspiring motives, again, were not 
elevated, while numbers, doubtless, w’erc 
half-hearted. The Canadians, on the other 
hand, were fighting for their homes and 
against an enemy whom they had reason to 
regard with especial resentment, while the 
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few regulars who aided them were of fine 
quality, belonging mainly to the 41st Regi- 
ment. With the next year, the Amer- 
icans, smarting under ignominious defeat, 
braced themselves for greater efforts, got 
rid of their political generals, and dis- 
covered more efficient officers. Michigan 
was now in the hands of the British. 

Proctor, at Detroit with 1,000 men, 
and the valuable but somewhat inter- 
mittent help of Tccumseh and his 
Indians, was opposed to General 

irrison with an army of 7,000, having 
defeated his colleague, General Winchester, 
with a loss of nearly 1,000 men, including 
])risoncrs. A campaign of varying fortune 
was conducted on the Michigan side, till a 
defeat of the British by the American fleet 
on Lake Erie left Detroit isolated and 
forced Proctor into Canada and a nflreat 
up the River Thames. He had with him 
800 regulars and militia, and 500 Indians. 
Harrison followed with 3,500 men, in- 
cluding 1,500 mounted riflemen from Ken- 
tucky. When Proctor was compelled to 
make a stand his force was reduced to 
about 440 regulars and about fifty local 
dragoons and Tecumsch’s Indians. It is 
enough to say tliat he was 

cnera ^ overwhelmed. The gallant 
Boasr^” * soldiers of the 41st, who had 
borne the brunt of two arduous 
campaigns and accounted for at least four 
times tlieir number in Americans killed, 
wounded and prisoners, were wearied, ill 
fed, and overstrained. 

They were at last ridden down by a charge 
of 1,200 horse, supported by over 2,000 
infantry, as shown by the official figures of 
General Harrison, who, in the same breath 
and in the amazing phraseology of his 
generation, ascribed the victory over this 
])oor remnant to “ superior valour.” 
Tecumseh, whose Indians offered a longer 
resistance, was slain. Proctor escaped, and 
was sent into retirement after a court- 
martial which, though not forgetful of his 
former merits, censured him for blunders, 
chiefly of delay. Harrison after his victory 
evacuated Canada. 

Sir (jeorge Prevost, who had the general 
supervision of operations, proved extremely 
inefficient, and added greatly to the difficul- 
ties of his subordinates in their struggle 
against great odds ; while when he himself 
led in action it was only to failure. Opera- 
tions on the Niagara frontier were carried on 
briskly throughout the second summer, the 
enemy making much better use of their 


superior numbers. They burned York, the 
little capital of Upper Canada, in contra- 
vention of the terms of its surrender, which 
cost them their more valuable ca])ital at 
Washington, destroyed by the British in 
retaliation. Generals Sheaffe and Vincent 

commanded on the British shore with 

about a third of the number of troops 
Rout of to them, for the 

the American militia were mostly 

Army farmers, and had to save their 

cro})s as well as light, while the 
regulars could be but feebly reinforced, 
as the strain on Great Britain in 1813 
left few to spare. The Battle of Stoney 
Creek was the most notable engagement 
this year, and was fought in the Niagara 
district when Colonel Harvey, with a small 
force, niade a night attack, and routed the 
American army of 2,500 men near the site 
of the modern city of. Hamilton. 

I.ake Ontario, too, had been the scene 
of many engagements between the small 
fleets whicli struggled for mastery 
on a sea which meant so much to 
either. By land and lake, however, the 
year closed without definite results, nor 
had anything been accom])lished by the 
American general, Wilkinson, with the 
8,000 men that constituted his ” Army of 
the North.” Its object in 1814 had been 
the capture of Kingston, at the east end 
of Lake Ontario, with a view to descending 
the river upon Montreal. Another divi- 
sion of 4,000 strong under the South 
Carolinian generals, Wade, Hampton and 
Izard, siiftercd the remarkable defeat 
of Chateauguay, fought on the river of 
that name just south of the St. Lawrence. 

The heroes of this engagement were 380 
French-Canadiai^s under Colonel de Sala- 
bery, an officer of that nationality holding 
a commission in the both Regiment, who 
checked the advance of the enemy on 
Montreal. It is famous in Canadian 
annals, and was won partly by skilful 
shooting from cover and partly by a ruse 
of bugle-blowing which sug- 
amous advance of a large 

vrc*tor created a panic. It 

was a saying long afterwards 
in the American Army that no officer who 
valued his reputation would admit to 
having been there at all. 

Simultaneously with Chateauguay, Wil- 
kinson descended the St. Lawrence with 
his 8,000 men and designs upon Montreal. 
Colonel Morrison, however, followed him 
from Kingston with as many hundred, and 
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fought tlie victorious rearguard action of 
Chrystler’s Farm. This, with the news of 
Hampton’s check at Chateauguay, averted 
all further thoughts of an attack on Mon- 
treal, and sent both these incompetent 
generals into winter quarters. After two 
years of fighting the Amer- 
icans did not hold a foot of 
on e lagara ground. In 1814, 

however, there were about 

8.000 British regulars and 4,000 militia, 
French and English, in arms in Canada. 
Wilkinson, with 5,000 men, now made 
another unsucce.ssful attemi)t on the Lower 
Province. The British now held the naval 
supremacy of Lake Ontario and captured 
Oswego. There was some heavy fighting, 
too, on the Niagara frontier, and the Amer- 
ican troops by (experience had now become 
much more formidable. I'he Battle of 
fvundy’s Lane was the most severe of the 
war, 5,000 British being engag(‘d against 

5.000 Americans without any rc^sult but 
a loss of 800 men to either side. 

Michillimackinac had been successfully 
held against a formidable attack and the 
war, of which both sides were thoroughly 
weary, for only the ])rincipal engagements 
liave been enumerated here, was termi- 
nated in December. The Americans by 
their success in naval duels on the ocean 
somewhat redeemed their lack of it on the 
Canadian fronticn*. But with 
f ^ Rw# these, the British attacks on 
® ^ J the American seaboard, their 
® capture of Washington, and 
their repulse by General Jackson at New 
Orleans, which was the closing scene, we 
have nothing to do here. The Canadas, 
at any rate, emerged trium])hant. Even 
the maritime provinces, though not 
themselws invaded, had contributed 


their modest quota of troops to the 
common cause; while the faint boom of 
contending arms off their stern and fogjgy 
coasts was for two years a quite familiar 
note in their seaport towns, and the pur- 
suit of its quarry by the privateer a fre- 
quent and exciting episode. 

As regard the issues upon which the 
war was fought, they remained precisely 
as they were when it began. But Napo- 
leon was in Elba, peace at length reigned, 
and the original causes of offence were 
automatically in abeyance. American 
commerce had suffered frightfully, but it 
is often said that the war, in spite of the 
malcontent states who had at one time 
threatened secession and a separate peace, 
had given a certain confidence and patriot- 
ism to the new republic. That the 
. Canadas had gained enormously 
Canada s these (jualities is beyond 

the* War dispute. Indeed, the war of 

^ 1812 may in a sense be called 

the making of Canacla. Both races and all 
classes had fought side by side. No fight 
f(.u* existence that ever was made by a 
weak against a powerful foe left more 
cause for pride and satisfaction. 

There were many domestic troubles in 
store, but that is another thing and the lot 
of all communities. If there had been any 
doubt before as to the destiny of Canada, 
she had now spoken with a voice that no 
one could misunderstand, and sealed 
her decision with her blood. In more 
senses than one the war of 1812 — which 
was declared by the United States just 
after the ordinances, which were her 
principal grievances, had been repealed, 
and was stimulated by the expectation of 
an easy conquest of Canada — proved in 
very truth the making of that country. 



CANADA OF THE PIONEERS 

ASCENDANCY OF THE “FAMILY COMPACT” 
THE PAPINEAU REBELLION SUPPRESSED 

A fter an existence of half a century, the emigrants out, and gave them a free 
always at the edge of peril when not grant of land, together with implements 
in its throes, Canada was now for twenty and provisions for a year. This was gener- 
years or more to be absorbed in the peace- ous measure. The hardships incidental 
ful labours of assimilating succeeding waves to settlement in the primeval forests of 
of immigration and gathering strength. The Canada in those days are quite beyond 
times in Great Britain were extraordinarily h ^ k* power of English readers to 

propitious for furthering these aims. The ® realise. Even by such as know 

peace had thrown an enormous number of ® the still rough and unsettled 

persons, civil and military, out of employ- portions of those older j)ro- 

rnent, and bad times had accentuated vinces to-day it can only be in part 
that congestion of population which has a})i)rcciatcd, unless they make some mental 
been more or less chronic ever since. effort and recall the jmxligious inventions 
The British (lovernmcnt look the lead, of modern science which have robbed 
and brought their schemes to a sue- even the wilderness of half its terrors, 

cessful issue. Military settlements were Every acre of Canada was originally 

formed of disbanded s(ddiers in the covered with dense forests, and had to be 
eastern part of Upper Canada towards laboriously cleared by the settler’s axe. 
Montreal. Highlanders, always an im- The Canadian bush, the trunks growing 

portant element in the colony, came in close together above and matted below 

fractions of clans ; one such, accompanied with the riotous tangle and decay of 
by its chief “ the Macnab,” unnumbered years, was an intimidating 

. *Ear/ ^ for a time on the foe to the simple British immigrant, 

Pioneer Dn^s banks of the Ottawa his whether used or not to manual toil, a 

loneer ays piper, his child, at any rate for the moment, in 

feathered bonnet and tartan clothes. But that important science of the axe which 
Canadian life in those days was deplorably can alone, and even then not at once, be 
practical and laborious, and though the acquired in the backwoods. 

Highland settlements kept their Gaelic — • From a world into which he could 

not yet quite extinct — they quickly shed look out for a greater or less number of 
their feudal reverence and the kilt. miles every day of his life, the emigrant 

The “eastern townships'" of Southern found himself suddenly dropped, as it 
Quebec, the Anglo-American oasis in the were, into the bottom of a well, the green 
French province, .were reinforced chiefly walls of which, though picturesque for 
from Southern Scotland. The greatest the moment, or to the passing stranger, 
influx, however, was naturally into Upper stood ever challenging him, so to speak, 
Canada, with its less rigorous climate and struggle. The early 

British affinities. The improvement in Settlers settled gregar- 

machinery at this time, too, added to the iously, their houses set in rows 

number of the unemployed in Great ^ along a river, their farms 

Britain, while Ireland, though the great stretching back in thin strips for a mile or 
Catholic exodus of modern times did not so. The Briton squatted inconvenient but 
really begin till after the famine of 1847 - cheerless solitude upon his hundred or five 
48, always had a surplus she could more hundred acres on the chessboard principle, 
than spare. In return for a small payment. More often than not, for many years he 
government, in most instances, conveyed saw nothing from his log or frame house but 
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the four walls of forest receding slowly over 
a gradually increasing area, bristling with 
stumps two or three feet high, which for 
long years defied decay, obstructed his 
ox-drawn plough, or harrow, and defaced 
his limited domain even to his untutored 
eyes. The forest had some romance for 
the coureur de hois. Tlic more ojien wood- 
- . lands of the Alleghanics again 

. held the mute affection of the 

e 1 1 css settler, hunter and 

* Indian fighter. But the piti- 
less Canadian forest had no romance at all 
for the metf who so laboriously cleared 
it from the flat or undulating surface 
of Ontario. It was tJieir life-long foe. 

Through the long isolated winter, and 
for every spare day in summer, they 
carried on in some form or other, with axe, 
fire and handspike, tluur everlasting on- 
slaught, sometimes alone, hap])ier by far in 
a family oi sons. There were consolations, 
to be sure, in the slowly opening clearing, 
with the wheat, oats, or maize crop 
hiding the stumps ; for the land was 
mostly rich, and carried a certain assurance 
for the future, however hard might be 
the ])rcscnt. But for long there were no 
roads but trails through the forests, 
and in tlie richer jiarts of the jirovincc 
none of the innumerable lakes and few of 
the navigable rivers that in the vast 
wilderness to the north of it carried the 
canoe of the light-hearted voyageur for 
almost unlimitecl distances in all directions. 

The united ('injiire loyalists of a genera- 
tion earlier had suffered much, but they 
were at least North American bred, and 
settled in more gregarious fashion along 
the Great Lakes. Their troubles were now 
over, but these later waves of immigration 
from over-seas went for the most part 
deep into the country, and to the average 
pioneer the “ freedom of the woods ” 
meant something like imjnisonment in 
the woods for a long term of years. The 
days of the well-horsed waggon, the 
'Ti. « j church, the store, the post- 

Lot of the newspaper the 

Pioneers sclioolhouse, the market and 
the df)ctor were not yet. In 
the new settlements the tierce Canadian 
winter smote heavily the tender, the weak 
and the old, often ill-equipped to face it. 
Wolves prowled round their rude shanties, 
and in the hot summers the mosquito 
and the still worse black fly, battened on 
their rich English blood. This is no over- 
drawn picture. To those of us who have 
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known these same woods in later days 
and under happier auspices, and have some 
acquaintance with the drift of these earlier 
nineteenth century waves of settlement, 
and the conditions of that period, it is 
easy enough to picture. 

Better evidence than this abounds within 
easy memory from the lips of those who 
could recall a youth spent among it, and, 
l)ettcr still, in the many printed records 
of those who endured and ultimately con- 
quered, or, as many did, went under. To the 
masses of humble extraction who cleared 
the first timber from regions that for long 
have presented the appearance, save for 
mere technical differences, of Hampshire or 
Kent, the early struggles, though arduous, 
were not so severe, while the reward was 
relatively greater than in the case of 
hundreds of gently nurtured people of 
education, who went out dreaming of 
broad acres which they got but could not 
handle, and of the romance of the forest 
which vanished before its stern realities. 


Many of these })eople, of whom the half- 
pay officer was a frequent type, drifted 
ultimately into one or other of the little 


Aristocrats 
in Democratic 
Colonies 


towns that arose where a 
small but congenial society of 
necessarily simple but some- 
what exclusive habit of life 


took a lead in local affairs. Their sons, with 
a clear start of the millions who were cutting 
their slow way to comfort and com])ctence 
in the woods, not only in time, but in 
education and interest, became the 


bankers, officials, lawyers, doctors and 
merchants of the colony. Every colony of 
Great Britain, including the old states of 
the Union, however democratic, developed 
an aristocracy, displaced within easy 
memory by a plutocracy. U])i)er Canada 
developed one which, in the anti-republican 
fervour natural to its origin and experience, 
became almost a caste. For half a century 
it was all powerful, and its rise came about 
somewhat in this way. 

Among the U. E. loyalists who founded 
the colony, those who had belonged to the 
governing classes of their old provinces by 
training and education took a natural lead 
in their new life. The Canadian wilder- 


ness had shown itself unsuited to the life 


of a gentleman farmer or country gentle- 
man, which was not the case in most of the 
old American states. The French Cana- 
dian seignior was an exotic creation in a 
colony run on mediaeval lines, and econo- 
mically a complete failure. The Upper 
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Canadian aristocracy — -using the term in a 
qualified sense for convenience — gathered 
wholly in towns, were in touch with 
one another, the government and with 
England, and therefore mono]x)lised the 
professions and the offices. The mass of 
the people, now some 200,000 in number, 
were leading the laborious isolated lives 
already described, and were in 
no condition to unite against 
the Family ^ powerful oligarchy, securely 

ompae intrenched in such centres of 
civilisation as they were. The govern- 
ment at York, rechristened Toronto, con- 
sisted of a royal lieutenant-governor, an 
advisory council, including an executive 
and an elective house of assembly.^ 
But the executive practically held the 
power of tlie juirse, which was now 
well replenished. The Canadian Company 
alone paid the government a quarter of a 
million sterling for the block of country 
settled by their immigrants, and now 
represented by the nourishing districts 
around (kicljdi, Galt and Goderich. Nor 
was the executive resj)onsible to its 
parliament. It could veto bills with 
impunity, and, moreover, elections in 
Canada, as at tliat time in England, were 
easily influenced by j)ow'erful ])cople. 

So it came about that there arose wiiat 
is known in Canadian history, not only on 
account of its pow’cr and existence, but for 
the era it marked, roughly the first 
half of the nineteenth century, as the 
Family Compact, a group of U. E. loyalist 
families — -that is to say, ]:)ractically cap- 
tured the government of Upper Canada in 
its infancy, and held it. They w^re mainly, 
of course, of North American birth and 
descent, but assumed in miniature some- 
thing of the airs of an English aristocracy 
to whom power, offices and pensions of 
right belonged. Their claim, however, w'as 
by no means based wholly on social 
position, but on the more reasonable 
one of having done most to found the 
colony, and so borne the burden 

of*U*^*er 

Can&da^^ limits, this was equitable ; but 
the Compact came in course 
of time to exceed all bounds. The not 
very capable governors who came to 
Toronto fell naturally under the influence 
at once of the most agreeable and most 
accessible society of the province, and 
adopted their views of men and things. 
The able and resolute leaders of the olig- 
archy ruled Upper Canada in their own 
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interests, while its governors became their 
puppets. The Compact was not literally con- 
fined to a group of families, but extended 
its friendship and patronage to newcomers 
and others whose social and political 
affinities met their approval, and to others 
who worked or voted in their interests. 

It was altogether a curious situation 
in a colony nominally democratic and 
just struggling out of poverty by hard 
toil. But having regard to the cheap- 
ness of necessaries, and the absence of all 
ostentation, the salaries of a somewhat 
superfluous number of offices were liberal, 
and patronage remained rigidly in the 
hands of the Family Compact. For a 
time their exclusiveness protested against 
the appointment to a salaried position 
of any of the later emigration, what- 
ever their ranks or qualifications, and 
held to the view that all power and 
privilege were the just inheritance of 
the U. E. loyalist of their particular class* 
The grievances which most rankled in 
the mind of the powerless and scattered 
populace were those connected with 
religion and land. The ruling caste were 
strongly Church of England, the 
A of the people were Pres- 

® byterians. Catholics, Noncom 

ominan formists, or German Lutherans. 
One-seventh of the wild land of the 
province had been set apart for the sup- 
port of a Protestant clergy. The party in 
power interpreted that to mean an 
Episcopal clergy ; the people, represented 
by a minority, and later on by an almost 
equally powerless majority in the house 
of assembly, contended that the act 
implied all Protestant ministers. As a 
matter of fact, for technical reasons, irre- 
levant here, it could be read either way. 
What it did do, however, was to leave 
blocks of uncleared, unoccupied land in 
the middle of settlements, causing great 
inconvenience and hardship. 

The inarticulate masses, represented by 
the reform, or radical, members in the house 
of assembly, demanded that these lands 
should be sold and the proceeds applied to 
education. This became a chronic and 
burning political question, and was not 
finally settled till 1857. But much worse 
than this was the scandalous jobbery that 
went on in government lands. These were 
in the power of the ruling party, and were 
granted wholesale and in great blocks to 
their friends and relations, carrying no con- 
ditions of residence or improvement, which 
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were, of course, never contemplated by the 
grantee. These forest tracts were simply 
held for sale when the work of others should 
have made them of value, and greatly 
retarded the develop)ment of the country, 
cutting off settlers from market and one 
another, necessitating miles of useless road 
and the harbouring of destructive animals. 

A few men of good education or social 
position championed the cause of the 
j^eople; newspapers opposed to the Com- 
pact were started for that minority of 
the population which was reached by a 
mail delivery. When their editors got 
too abusive, the Crown prosecutors and 
judges made short work of them by fine 
or banishment. When in time the assembly 
held a majority of reformers numbering 
among them many able men, and remained 
still powerless before an irresponsible and 
contemj)tuous executive, the exaspera- 
tion of the popular party broke out in the 
insurrection of 1837, which coincided with 
the rising of Papineau in Lower Canada 
for somewhat similar reasons. The 
strongest influence in the Compact was a 
clever Scotch divine and schoolmaster 
TK IT* became the first Bishop of 

e irs Toronto. At his private school 
many of the sons of the rul- 
o oron o clique attended, and after- 
wards became its leaders. Robinsons, 
Boultons, Cartrights, J essups, Bethunes 
and others, were his devoted pupils, and 
found in the astute politician and capable 
man of affairs the counsel and support which 
they had found in the schoolmaster. 

Bishop Strachan was the incarnation 
of the Family Compact principles, which 
may be summed up in a detestation of 
the methods obtaining to the south of 
the Lakes, coupled with the pre-eminence 
of the Church of England. These stout 
Tories who ruled Canada with such self- 
satisfied absolutism must not be judged 
too hardly. They liad behaved like 
heroes in the war of 1812. They dreaded 
a popular licence which, to be candid, did 
not present in the United States of that 
period a very favourable picture. 

The senseless abuse of England in some 
states, the threatened secession of New 
England, the slavish adulation of the 
French Revolution and its excesses by 
southern slave-owners, had not contri- 
buted to inspire respect. Canada, too, was 
filling u]D with a mixed population other 
than English and Scotch — Irish Catholics, 
doubtful Americans, besides Mennonites 


and Quakers. In four years the enormous 
total of 160,000 souls landed at Quebec, 
bound for the two provinces, but chiefly 
for the upper one. Governors had come 
and gone and proved as wax in the hands 
of the Compact. One of them, .Sir Francis 
Head, was a quite humorous appointment, 
and so utterly lacked every antecedent 
^ ^ qualification that it is sup- 

The Compact nominated in 

« f - mistake for another person 
a eguar s same name. Plenty 

of petitions, and even petitions against 
Compact absolutism, reached England and 
provoked commissions of inquiry, but the 
oligarchy was always too much for them. 
Once or twice appointments to important 
offices in Upper Canada were made by the 
English Government and ignored by the 
Compact. It should be remembered, too, 
that these people, in spite of certain phases 
of corruption which were no worse than 
those obtaining in English political life, 
had a conviction that they were the safe- 
guards of the country as genuine as their 
patriotism, which was beyond sus})icion. 

Though the Upper Canadians had been 
too much occupied in making life tolerable 
to bring their full strength against their 
absolute government, the Quebec house 
of assembly, being largely French, was 
under no such disadvantage, and their 
energies were mainly directed to a futile 
struggle with the executive, which was 
chiefly English and composed of the 
governor’s nominees. The constitution of 
1791 was, in fact, worse than the straight- 
forward bureaucratic system of the Quebec 
Act of 1774, for it was illusory in that it 
created a parliament with power to vote 
laws and none to create them. 

In 1818 the Quebec assembly were given 
power of supply in the civil list, but when 
they attempted to coerce the governor by 
this means he helped himself out of the 
military fund and went on as before. The 
bureaucracy, though differing in detail from 
the Compact of the other pro- 
How the vince, was of somewhat the 
same ty];e and followed the 
Rcgar « same exclusive methods, in this 
case directed more particularly against 
the French. The latter had secured their 
laws, religion and liberty, but were made 
to feel an inferiority, both political and 
even social, which rankled deeply and was 
lashed into rage by that eloquent radical 
and ultimate rebel Papineau. Outside the 
small group of old noblesse, and merging 
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with it, a quite considerable educated class out at St. Denis, to the south of Montreal, 
had now sprung from the peasantry. The insurgents under Dr. Nelson repulsed 
Joseph Papineau was the son of one of an attack of the troops. At St. Charles, 
them, a notary who had succeeded in however, in the same district and at the 
purchasing a seigniory on the Ottawa. same time, 1,300 insurgents with some 
The son Joseph was a leading figure in guns were utterly routed with a loss of 
the assembly and the political life of the 150 killed and 300 wounded, which prac- 
province from the war of 1812 to the tically ended the business, though there 
rebellion of 1837, which he was a little more skirmishing. Papineau 
Papineau provoked and took a injudiciously yielded to Nelson's advice 

the Leader inglorious part in. A to leave St. Denis on the eve of the skir- 

o evoit i^rilliant scliolar, he became a misli, and thereby somewhat tarnished his 
brilliant orator and the successful leader reputation. He got away to the States 
of tlie “ patriot ” party in the province himself, but Nelson was captured ; while, 
to which a few of the Englisli minority, as a last word on this ill-judged insurrec- 
now numbering about a sixth of the tion in Lower Canada, it must, at any* 
population, belonged. Under various rate, be said that a majority of tlie 
governors, Craig, Lord Aylmer and Lord peo|:)le, whatever their grievances, strongly 
Dalhousie, the struggle for power waged disapproved of so rash a resort to arms, 
unceasingly in Press and parliament. Among several incentives to rebellion 

The de«adlocks which ensued goaded in Upper Canada was the removal of most 
the British Government into a scheme of the troops to assist Sir John Colborne 
for uniting the. two provinces, which in the French province ; another was the 
was met by such frantic protests from incapacity of Governor Head. The chief 
the French, who saw in it the certain of all, however, was William Lyon 
loss of their numerical majority, that it Mackenzie, the ill-balanced firebrand who 
was for the time abandoned. The expounded the just grievances of the 
leader of the small band of English re- ^ . . people in outrageous and in- 

formers was a physician of character and 

fortune. Dr. Nelson, who had a good service induced a poor handful of 

record in the war of 1812. So, indeed, ** * rustics to follow an extremely 

had Papineau, who had commanded a incapable and quite unprincipled leader. 
French company ; but with all his ora- Mackenzie enjoys a spurious and ill- 
torical brilliancy and many lovable deserved fame. He had much more than 
qualities he was somewhat vain, arrogant the vanity, impudence and arrogance 
and ill- balanced. He became the idol of of Joseph Papineau, and few of his com- 
the French Canadians, and his jiowers pensating qualities ; while of political 
are best shown by the way in which he pluck he had an abounding store, 
stirred up the aj^athetic habitants, who Of humble Scottish origin, diminutive 
led hapj)y, untaxed lives and neither and ungracious physique, without means or 
cared for nor understood the niceties of connection, but with an insatiable thirst for 
popular government. learning, he arrived in U]:)per Canada in 

The townspeople. and better class felt 1820 at the age of twenty-five, and almost 
the grievances keenly enough and required immediately began to constitute himself 
no particular stimulus to agitation. They the mouthpiece of Canadian grievances, 
entered into covenants not to wear English Settling at York under the nose of the 
goods, and appeiired on the streets and government, he became, through the 
Outbreak parliament arrayed in won- agency of the newspaper he published, a 
oftke * drous homespuns of flamboyant very thorn in the sides of the Compact. 
Rebellion Pai)ineau, For twelve years, with tireless energy 

however, they would never as a writer and agitator, and with an 
have gone the length of open rebellion, unbridled and virulent pen, he championed 
Incendiary harangues, civic broils, and the cause of reform. He was regarded by 
much drilling of men, in spite of the the Tories almost as a wild beast, and his 
thunders of the Catholic Church, brought office and plant were wrecked on one 
Sir John Colborne and all the troops occasion by a gang of well-born youths, 
down from Upper Canada to the assist- Elected again and again to the assembly 
ance of Lord Gosport, their governor- by a radical constituency, he was refused 
general. In November the rebellion broke admission on various pleas, though he 
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went to London and got a verdict in his 
favour from the British Government. But 
even when backed by this and a great 
mob, he was still rejected. He was elected 
the first mayor of Toronto when York 
was incorporated as a city under that 
name, and was the most popular man in 
Canada, though such a distinction was 
perhaps more creditable to his enterprise 
than to the perception of tlie democracy 
who shouted for him. The arrogance of the 
Family Compact might perhaps justify 
their opponents in looking more to the 
end than to the moans of witlistanding 
it. Some reactionary measures introduced 
by the British Government, and a sweep- 
ing election victory of the Tories, turned 


were killed and wounded ; the rest fled, 
together with Mackenzie, who escaped to 
the States. With culpable folly he had 
left behind him a full list of ^ill tliose 
implicated, which enabled the autliorities 
to lay by the heels as many as they pleased. 

Numbers were imprisoned, and several 
condemned, of whom two were hanged. 
Mackenzie then raised a force of rufluins' 
and w'astrcls on the American side, who 
for sonie time continued to make plunder- 
ing raids into the Niagara country with 
a good deal* of bloodshed, to the great(a' 
detriment, fortunately in these skirmishes, 
of the raiders than" of their opponents. 
Mackenzie was at length arrested by the 
United States authorities, tried at Albany, 
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Mackenzie from a violent reformer to an 
annexationist and to American intrigues. 
This detached the more substantial and 
sober of his party, and left him the leader, 
together with Dr. Nelson, a reputable 
physician, of only all extreme left wing. 

With seven or eight hundred of these, 
mostly country people, Mackenzie raised 
the flag of rebellion at Montgomery’s 
tavern, ten miles north of Toronto. The 
latter had then 12,000 souls, but it w^as 
denuded of troops, and the citizens were 
apathetic. Mackenzie was a wretched 
leader, and lost his only and faint chance 
fiy dallying till a body of militia was 
collected, who very soon scattered his 
ill-armed rustics. Half a dozen of them 
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imprisoned lor a time, and then released. 
He remained in miserable circumstances 
for some years in tlie United States, and 
was ultimately pardoned in icS4J and 
permitted to return to (kinada. His 
rashness and mismanagement had caused 
much misery. There w as nothing that was 
noble, heroic or self-sacrificing in his 
career. As a j)olitician on the side that 
had most justice, and that any ])oor man 
with talent would have taken, he was an 
indomitable fighter, not j)articu]ar about 
his methods, or very loyal to his friends, 
and of an uncontrollable temper. Howover 
that may be, Papineau and Mackenzie 
at least proved, if at a bloody cost to their 
supporters, that there were grievances in 
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Canada of a nature that could not longer be afity with mild but harmless persistency, 
ignored, and in 1840 Lord Durham was But the united empire loyalists remained a 
sent out as governor-general with unpre- greater^ proportion of the population, and 
cedentedly wide powers and instructions still do so. for the reasons already stated, 
to report fully on the state of the country, than even in Ontario. The face of the 
We must pause here for a moment to country resembled that of the Canadas, 
make some allusion to the maritime pro- clad originally with the all-pervading 
vinces of New Brunswick, forests, and was slowly cleared and farmed 
Social Life ^ Nova Scotia and Prince by the same methods and in the same 
in the Maritime Island. Not much fashion ; and to-day it so ^atly resembles 

Provinces indeed can be said of them in the landscape of Ontario in its normal and 
sobrief a survey of so large a subject as the prosperous districts and country towns 
history of Canada, for the goo 3 reason that that only a person familiar with British 
these provinces were not burdened with the North America would pick out the tech- 
racial and religious rivalry, or the near nical differences. The inhabitants had their 
neighbourhood of an alien Power, and other own land troubles, however, as huge grants 
complicationswhich vexed the two Canadas, had been given in early days to favoured 

They were comparatively isolated and persons in England, whose rights made 
self - contained, and practically homo- difficulties in a country where freehold 
geneous. They had nothing to do but settlement were vital to success, 
increase and multiply and endure their Halifax became a prosperous city and 
domestic troubles, which were a milder a great naval and military station, and on 
repetition of the disputes in Upper that account retained, and still retains, a 
Canada between the people represented certain flavour of the Old Country in 
by an assembly and an oligarchy sup- *k m ♦ rnanners and speech less 

ported by royal governors. They also obvious in the Canadas. It 

had a Family Compact, but it was less t* not till 1847 Nova 

marked and not seriously fought till after Scotia shook off an irrespon- 

the famous Durham report. Though sible executive, and the leader of the Reform 
emigration flowed steadily into these party in this case was Joseph Howe, a man 
provinces, there was nothing like the far superior in every particular to Papinemi 
stream that swept into the more fertile or Mackenzie. Howe was the son of a 
lands of Upper Canada, while there was no united empire loyalist, and a man of eru- 
serious problem of the great American dition and culture, and, what is mor,Q, of 
settlers to disturb these remote countries, surprising eloquence and sound sense. 

They were partly a maritime people, too. Nova Scotia, though relatively small, 
had ready access to the world’s markets, was the most prolific of the British North 
and if they moved more slowly than their American colonies in men of intelligence 
sister colonies, progressed more comfort- and political ability, and even during the 
ably and with somewhat less hardship to forty years that the dominion of Canada 
the pioneer. Their French population, has enjoyed federal government, has con- 
Cape Breton's increased consider- tributed more than her share to its political 

Loyal ably from the remnant of the leadership. Howe is the most eminent of 

Highlanders Acadians left in 1754, had no Nova Scotians, and in some ways the most 
aggressive separate qualities distinguished of Canadian — ^using the term 
or esprit de corps like those of Quebec, and broadly — ^statesmen. The struggle for re- 
gave no trouble. There were simple- form led by him in Nova Scotia was the 
minded loyal Highlanders in Cape Breton, chief feature of its provincial life, and, 
whose descendants to this day speak though a long one, it was effected 
Gaelic, and Germans, who, like those of by purely constitutional means, without 
Upper Canada, made admirable settlers, either disloyalty or annexationist clamour, 
though sometimes retaining their nation- and calls for no further notice here. 
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THE MAKING OF MODERN CANADA 

AND EXPANSION OF THE NEW DOMINION 

I N May, 1838, Lord Durham arrived in were British. The latter, from whom must 
Quebec with great pomp and a large be deducted many thousand Irish Catholics, 
retinue. But behind the glitter of externals controlled the executive, held most of the 
was a quality rare enough then among offices, had an overwhelming preponder- 
Englishmen, and not too common now. ance of capital and energy in the cities of 
The new governor had an intuitive grasp Quebec and Montreal, and as farmers occu- 
of colonid feeling. He could sec ail . pied the exclusively English 

sides, and some way into the future. He ® districts of the eastern town- 

was free from that unreasoning bias against M ^ other regions 

foreigners which was the heritage of most * ***“ ^ outside the seigniorial tenures. 
Englishmen then — a human enough failing. The bitterness between the races in all 
at least, if a mischievous one. Nor was he classes had become so intense that the very 
cursed with that unworthy and unnatural dread of what a collision might mean 
animus against his own countrymen of actually kept the peace between them by 
Greater Britain which seems inherent and tacit consent. The French dreaded the 
is the stock-in-trade of some modern English strength in the cities, and the latter 
British politicians who do not know them, feared the overwhelming habitant majority 
He was only in the country five months, in the country. Trial by jury had become a 
But to the outside world no name stands farce ; the verdict went by race, not evi- 
out so prominently and so favourably in dence,and the system of challenging weeded 
Canadian history as that of Durham, and out every juryman of the hostile faction, 
even among those of more intimate know- The French dominated the assembly 
T N f it is safe to say that it and refused money for all public works, 

wo Na ions second only to Dor- canals, and such like, that the energetic 

Sia'u'stat^ Chester. Durham does not live, English regarded, and justly, as vital to the 
mg e a e ^g administrator progress of civilisation. The immense in- 

ora soldier, but by the single masterly report crease of the French peasant farmers had 
of the state of the country that he drew up not overflowed into new districts, but had 
with the assistance of Charles Buller. On merely subdivided on the old seigniories, 
his arrival he found eight leaders of the and the spectacle of congestion and worn- 
recent rebellion in prison and excluded out lands could be seen almost on the edge 
from the amnesty. These he released and of an illimitable and fertile wilderness, 
sent into exile in Bermuda, exceeding The priests, to whom Lord Durham pays 
thereby his powers, and exciting the wrath an eloquent tribute, were, from those 
of the British Government, and a quarrel natural motives of self-interest concerned 
which provoked his- speedy resignation. with fees such as obtain in Ireland to-day. 
But he had time, nevertheless, to draw opposed to the shifting of their flocks, 
up that famous report which directed The English, in fact, looked upon Canada 
British policy in Canada, and by which his « with the enterprising colo* 

name lives. It fills a considerable volume, ^ p . nial genius of the race— a 
and is the most lucid account of Canada, Ty. * land to be settled, civilised 
so far as it goes, ever written. He found, he ® and developed, and worthy 

declared in a sentence that has become to rank with the numerous states of 
memorable, not, as he expected, a contest the rival nation to the southward. The 
between a government and a people, but French had altogether another point 
two nations warring in the bosom of a of view. Immigration, so far as their 
single state. There were 600,000 people nation was concerned, was a word without 
now in Lower Canada, of whom 150,000 meaning. They regarded Canada as an old 
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LADY EVELYN LAKE IN THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


TYPICAL VIEWS OF CANADA’S BEAUTIFUL WOODS AND LAKES 

rhutvb : Cdiiddidn Pacific Railway 
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settled country, and objected to innovation 
and disturbance. Their farmers were 
mostly without skill or ambition, and at the 
same time saw the skilled 
agriculture of such British 
settlers as were under 
their observation with 
irritation and jealousy. 

The French of the 
cities had engaged to a 
certain extent in trade, 
but were altogether sur- 
passed by the English 
with their more abundant 
capital and greater apti- 
tude for business. The 
late re])elIion had made 
the English more deter- 
mined to keep the upper 
hand. Rather than sub- 
mit to what they con- 
sidered the blighting and 
cramping influence of 
French domination, they 
would even carry the 
province over to the hated 
republic, which would 
at least assure to tliem tlie sympatlietic 
laws and certain prosperity. Curiously 
enough, there was no trace of sectarian 
animosity between French and Englislr 
The creeds did not clash. 

Each took the other for 
granted. Half the seign- 
iories, too, were now 
owned by prosperous 
Englishmen, and their 
views of improving their 
|)roperties irritated the 
French j^easantry, wlio 
inherited the purely feudal 
traditions of their tenure. 
vSocial intercourse, which, 
in the upper classes at 
least, had once been 
considerable, was dead, 
likewise intermarriage. 

Lord Durliam found lead- 
ing Englishmen who had 
never once in their lives 
been under a private 
roof with Frenchmen, 
though the latter of 
this class had a little 
advantage of their rivals 
in the matter of breeding and culture. 
But being snubbed politically and socially 
they took refuge in a proud and sore 
aloofness. The two races frequented 
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different hotels, they even ran passenger 
steamers against one another. At agri- 
cultural shows they competed for different 
prizes, and conducted 
tlieir very ploughing 
matches in different 
fields. Mostly they could 
not speak each other’s 
language or read each 
other’s newspapers. It 
is needless to say that a 
French-Canadian nation 
was dreamed of, but in 
such a situation, hemmed 
in by a vast North 
America, all seething with 
Anglo - Saxon enterprise 
and traditions, it was an 
idle dream. Annexation, 
again, for the British 
would only have been a 
rupture of sentiment. To 
the French, however, it 
would have meant the 
destruction of everything 
they held dear, as it 
would be to-day. Any 
longing the French might then have felt 
for renewed connection with their mother 
country was equally vain. France of 
the post- Revolution period was not the 
France they had known 
and come from, and 
had ruled them with an 
iron, but never resented, 
rule. The Church of 
Canada, powerful and 
absolute, was staunchly 
loyal to the Crown, for 
palpable reasons, however 
she miglit sympathise 
with political grievances, 
and she had done her 
utmost to stay the rising 
of ’37. When Durham 
went home to a some- 
what ungrateful govern- 
ment and a premature 
death, lie gave his advice, 
and it was accepted. 
His prescient mind had 
foreseen the federation of 
all the provinces, but the 
time for this was not 
quite ripe; and, in the 
meanwhile, he urged a legislative union of 
Upper and Lower Canada. In 183^ a 
bill to that effect was introduced into 
parliament by Lord John Russell, and 



LORD DURHAM 


First earl of Durham, he was appointed 
governor-greneral of Canada in 1838, where 
his brief rule was denounced as high>handed, 
but his famous Report became the basis for the 
constitution of the new Canadian Dominion. 



SIR CHARLES TUPPER 


Canadian statesman, born in Nova Scotia in 
1821, Sir Charles Tupper earned for himself 
considerable distinction as surgeon before 
adopting politics, becoming in 18(11 Premier of 
Nova Scotia and in 189(1 of the Dominion. 

lilHol & Fry 
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at the same time submitted to the two 
provinces. The constitution of Quebec 
liad been suspended after the rebellion, or 
the assembly would have most strenuously 
opposed a union which annihilated their 
numerical supremacy, and left them on 
about even terms with their rivals, though 
with a certainty of being ultimately out- 
stripped through immigration. 

The council, however, naturally enough, 
accepted it, and the assembly of Upper 
Canada did the same after much demur. 
For though they would be at no racial 
disadvantage, Upper Canada had a con- 
siderable element whose loyalty was doubt- 
ful, and who might conceivably hold 
the balance of 
power. The Bill 
became law in 
1840. It was a 
makeshift and a 
c o m p r o m i s e . 

The moderate 
opponents of the 
Family Compact 
were the only sec- 
tion thoroughly 
pleased with it. 

The united pro- 
vinces now, at 
any rate, secured 
popular govern- 
ment with only 
a rather less 
reluctance than 
how to use the 
veto on the j^art 
of the governor- 
gene r a 1 . Mr. 



issue, though discussed at fever heat, 
and productive of a great deal of passion 
between classes as well as between races, 
are not of vital moment to the reader. 

The great fact of the epoch now in- 
augurated, as of most in Canada, was the 
continuous stream of immigration and 
the rapid development of the country. 
The clergy reserves, which had a flavour 
of state endowments, were transferred to 
the government for educational purposes, 
and the riglits of the seigniors, who, both 
French and English, had in many cases 
provoked their tenantry by assuming the 
role and exactions of mere landlords, were 
bought out for half a million sterling. 

Canada was not, 
however, without 
external alarms 
and interests dur- 
ing this epoch. 
Tlic Ashburton 
Treaty, in 1842, 
created that pre- 
posterous wedge 
of the state of 
Maine into Lower 
Canada and New 
Brunswick, the 
very look of 
which upon the 
map is a standing 
reminder of a 
careless surrender 
of Canadian terri- 
tory by the Bri- 
tish Government 
to the United 
States. In 1857- 


the great seal of the dominion of CANADA ^ R c f p rl i 

1 tiuiei 1 lionij)- centre of the shield, five inches in diameter, represents Queen ^ . ... 

son, who h a d Victoria seated under a Gothic canopy, holding the sceptre and orb, CO very Ot gold 111 
1 1 xr wearing the robe and collar of the Garter. Underneath are the Urificli rnliimhio 

C I C V C 1 1 y con- arms of Great Britain, and on the sides are shields bearing the coats- lUSll LOlUinOia, 
ducted all the of-arms of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and tllC emigra- 
tion consequent upon it, laid the founda- 
tions of that province ; and in 1861, 
the American Civil War, though far re- 
moved from the Canadian frontier, gave 
for four years a great stimulus both to 
immigration and trade in the British 
provinces, and on tlie famous occasion of 
the Trent affair so nearly embroiled Great 
Britain and Canada that the Guards were 
sent out in the dead of winter to Halifax, 
and marched for hundreds of miles through 
the snowy wilderness to Quebec. Lastly, 
in 1866, at the close of the war, two bands 
of Fenians, mostly old soldiers, made a 
futile attack on Canada, and were repulsed 
with slight loss on either side. In spite of 
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negotiations to a successful issue, 
became the first governor, as Lord 
vSydenham. The new legislature from 
the comiiined provinces met at Kings- 
ton, Montreal, Toronto and Quebec, 
successively. There we must leave them, 
to twenty-seven years of a somewhat ill- 
assorted union. The affairs of tlie British 
province were in a certain sense sacrificed 
to make political existence possible for 
the Franco-British province. It was the 
best that could be done, and the races 
were at any rate of about equal voting 
strength, which gave an opportunity for 
some questions to be settled on other 
than racial cleavages. The points at 
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the great numbers of Catholic Irish early in 1867 the British North America 
settled in Canada, there has been little of Act was passed through the Imperial 
that spirit among them, and they have Parliament. The new capital was fixed at 
been most loyal citizens, engaging in Bytown, a small town up the Ottawa 
nothing worse than those local faction well removed from the frontier, fairly 
fights with their Orange neighbours central to all the provinces, and felicit- 
which distinguished some districts even ously rechristened Ottawa. Here were 
within the memory of middle-aged people, erected the stately houses of parliament 
and might almost be classed under the for senate, commons, and the entire 
head of diversions. The upper province government stafi'. familiar to all travellers, 
grew in time^to - ^ ^ and there, too. 

The federation Prince Edward 

of all the pro- Island, British 

vin CCS under Columbia and 

sometliing like Manitoba — not 

the A m c j- i c a n then organised — 

system was the came into the 

only solution; federation short- 

and witli, for tlie 1 y afterwards, 

most part, the And in the 

CfU'dial co-opera- meantime, the 

tioii of the mari- great north- 

time ])ro\’inces, * w e s t w a s 

the great scliemc : awiikcning. The 

was carried L term “west,” 

through, and the * to t lie agricul- 

new dominion . turist of that 

laiincliediiii8()7. | day, suggested 

Each ]:)rovince I notliing in Can- 

retaiiK'd its local ^ ^ ’ ada beyond the 

autonomy and sir john a. Macdonald fertile peninsula 

S('l)ara1e 1 e P i s- many years a conspicuous figure in Canadian politics, Sir John wntiliprl h\r fhp 
SL pai die J t g 1 S Macdonald, then a practising barrister, was elected to the Canadian 

iature unuer a Parliament in 1 84 1, becoming ini 847 a Cabinet Minister, and in ISf) 7 , W^aterS of Lake 
limifonniO ir Premier. Upon the establishment of the Dominion of Canada in 1867, 

lieuit naill -gov- appointed the first Prime Minister of the Dominion. Above is -HurOn, WHICH, Dy 

ernor, always a the statue erected to him outside the Parliament Buildings, Ottawa. 1870, WaS prac- 

Canadian, nominated by the federal tically settled uf). All beyond, as far as the 

executive. To the latter was reserved all Rocky Mountains some 1,500 miles distant, 

groat affairs, such as defence, customs, was sacred to the trapper or the Indian, 

Crown lands, Indians, and the organisa- and the monopoly of its trade w^as en- 

tion of the vast western territories now joyed with some jealousy by the Hudson's 

just beginning to open up. Bay Company, whose lonely posts at 

The famous Sir John Macdonald, the intervals broke the waste. Part of this 
most illustrious of Canadian statesmen, territory w^as operated by the North-w'cst 
was j^irominent in the federal movement. Company. After the war of 1812, Lord 
as also was Sir Charles Tupper. A Selkirk, an influential director of the 

final meeting was held in London, and Hudson's Bay Company, wtlli a taste for 
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colonisation, settled a small group of 
Highland and Irish farmers near Fort 
Garry, now Wiiini])eg, and these were the 
first people to test the famous wheat lands 
of the north-west. The fur- 
traders of the North-west 
Company were hostile, on one 
occasion even to bloodshed : 
there was no market, of course, 
for grain in those days, but 
there was no difficulty in 
self-suj)port, and the little 
colony became a permanent 
element among the employes 
of the two fur companies — 

Scots, French, half-breeds 
and Indians. It was sixty 
years, however, before Mani- 
toba became a province and 
the north-west was seriously 
open for agricultural settle- 
ment. It was to the obvious 
interest of the Hudsoifs Hay 
C'omjiany to discourage the 
settler, and encourage the superstition 
that the country was unfit for farming, 
the climate too severe for serious settle- 
ment, and the land never fn'c from frost ; 
when at length, . 

by efforts of ( cr- ' . - 

tain individuals, 
the eyes of the 
Federal Govern- 
m c n t w c r e 
o|)ened, though 
only in jxirt, to 
what we see now 
as one of the 
world’s great 
facts and factors. 

The Hudson Hay 
monopoly w a s 
broken by j)ur- 
c h a s e a n d 
arrangement. In 
surveying t h e 
country for set- 
tlement in i8fH), 
the government 
olficials were in- 
judicious and im- 
conciliatory, and 
alarmed the ' 



of half- 


LOUIS RIEL 
Riel in J88t led a party 
breeds against the Dominion 
Government, was captured, tried 
and convicted for treason, and was 
executed on November ICth, 1885. 



and judicially murdered one of the leaders 
of the small British settlement there. This 
caused immense excitement in Canada, 
and brought about the well-known Red 
River expedition under Lord 
Wolseley, then but a rising 
colonel. The long march of 
regulars and volunteers 
through the wilderness, and 
the prompt collapse of the 
rebellion, was long remem- 
bered in Canada, and virtu- 
ally marked the founding of 
Winnipeg and the great 
north-west. The old Rupert’s 
Land became Manitoba, a 
federal province with the 
adjoining and more western 
territories of Assiniboia, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, 
reaching to the Rocky 
Mountains, and since admitted 
to provincial rank. This vast 
fertile grain and stock country 
was e\'en then but faintly appreciated. 
The writer can well remember the heated 
arguments for and against it that were 
heard all over Canada. For a whole 
, decade it was still 
. so remote that 
immigration was 

• " ' , limited, and mar- 

" ! hets yet in the 

_ future. That 
Si stupendous work, 
the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, 
now came on the 
})olitical arena. 
The dominion of 
Canada, though 
, numbering in 
•M 1870 nearly four 
million souls, and 
containing a high 
average of indi- 
vidual well-being, 
was still and for 
long afterwards 
remained in effect 
a poor country. 
It was, moreover, 
a n attenuated 


lialf"brecdsSvvho half-breed scouts bringing riel as prisoner 


formed a majority of its 7,000 people. 
An ignorant, isolated, lawless community, 
they rose under the celebrated half -breed 
leader Louis Riel, seized Fort Garry, 


from the Atlantic 
to the Pacihe, and the United States 
threatened it commercially all along the 
line. Parallel railways of prodigious length, 
running through whole territories of 




NATIONAL PARK, WITH AN AREA OF 5,400 SQUARE MILES, AT BANFF 


THE ALPINE BEAUTIES OF CANADIAN SCENERY 

Photos : Canadian Pacific Railway 
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unproductive wastes to the sea-board, 
seemed vital to its industrial independence 
unless it were to become commercially 
tributary to the more flourishing nation 
to the south of it, and railways now 
became the leading political question 
that agitated the country and divided 
parties. The Grand Trunk from Quebec 
.to Toronto, with various ofl- 

Fac or in already done good 

anadas internal service, though with 

rosperi y ^o its shareholders. 

The government, with imperial guarantee, 
now ran the inter-colonial road for nearly 
900 miles from Quebec to H<\lifax. 

Its profits were dubious when the 
Conservative party conceived the auda- 
cious scheme of running a road through 
some 700 miles of wooded, rocky barrens 
to Winnipeg, across the 1,000 miles of 
prairie beyond, of climbing the Rockies, 
and thence dro])ping down to the Pacific. 
Everyone now knows what a work this is, 
and that it made the north-west, and 
lifted Canada into its present stage of 
prosperity. Its promoters were called 
madmen ; tliey are now called patriots. 

Their stockliolders were regarded as 
dupes ; they have long been in the reccijit 
of dividends. Governments went in and 
out on the great question ; passing strangers 
declared jestingly that Canadian politics 
consisted of railroads, as indeed they 
mostly did. But railroads in a new country 
mean more than the inhabitants of old ones 
can well realise, 'this one was not only 
to open a greater and more fertile Canada, 
but to bind the Atlantic to the Pacific 
by an “ all -British ” railroad that would 
be valuable both in j)eace and war as an 
Imperial highway between Europe and 
Asia. Both in an engineering and financial 
sense it was the greatest undertaking yet 
achieved by man, and the first through 
train reached the Pacific Ocean in 1886. 
But some years prior to this, when the 
railroad first reaclied Winnipeg and the 
Tk » k country, the rush to the 

ioke north-west began. Though a 
North-west proportion of Euro])eans 
were among the newcomers, 
the backbone of the movement were 
farmers and farmers' sons from Ontario 
and the maritime provinces, hardy men, 
accustomed to laborious days, sons and 
grandsons of those who had turned the 
dense and formidable wilderness of Upper 
Canada into a smiling country equal to the 
best provinces of older America. The}^ 
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had come out of the struggle with its mark 
strong upon them in the shape of a grim 
devotion to hard practical work, of a cer- 
tain dourness, partly due to much Scottish 
blood, and an austerity of life that re- 
garded work as the Puritan regards religion, 
incompatible with most of those acces- 
sories that brighten existence. 

These and tlieir type were the men who 
founded the prairie provinces, though re- 
cruited by all sorts and conditions of men. 
There was a “ boom " of a more than usually 
inflated kind, and a great influx of British 
emigrants, not generally of a very suitable 
kind, and not usually successful. Indeed, 
there were hard times yet to be faced, a 
fiercer climate than even Canadians were 
accustomed to, j)lagues of grasshoppers, 
of hail, of early frosts, and untried con- 
ditions, above all of continuous low prices. 

There was for long a half-conscious and 
sometimes openly expressed feeling that 
the north-west was still an ex])eriment. 
Winnipeg grew to 30,000, and then nearly 
stood still. Small towns of 3,000 to 5,000 
populationw’ere scattered along the solitary 
railroad to the Rocky Mountains. Grain 
. growers spread for considerable 
ofSIow° round them, and grew 

p good crops, though often dam- 

rogress ^ good 

deal against these pioneers of the 'seventies 
and 'eighties which hardly concerns an 
historical survey. The stockmen, too, of the 
ranching countries lost heavily from a lack of 
understanding of the climate. Men of good 
judgment protested their stout faith in the 
great fut ure of the country ; others, whose 
opinion seemed equally entitled to respect, 
held grave doubts. We know now which 
were right. But for nearly twenty years 
the north-west, considering its extreme 
fertility and easily worked soils, progressed 
comparatively slowly, and, indeed, had not 
a very good name in European emigration 
circles or even in Old Canada, whose sons 
had done better there than any other. 

It had caused, however, no little drain on 
the rural districts of Ontario and the mari- 
time provinces, all of whose better-class 
lands at the opening of the north-west 
had been long occupied, fenced, and built 
upon. The Eastern Canadian had nothing 
left near home to pioneer in but third-rate 
lands, covered with heavy and then almost 
valueless timber, for the timber merchants, 
then perhaps the wealthiest and most 
successful class in Canada, had eliminated 
the marketable trees far back into the 
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interior. In the prairies was the richest 
soil in the world, into which he could 
immediately thrust his plough. The back- 
woods of Old Canada altogether ceased to 
attract. The improved farms, partly for 
the same reasons that depressed English 
agriculture, and partly from the drain to 
the west, went down in value. There was 
no more emigration from 
Vain Hope of j^uropc worth mentioning to 
Frenc Ontario, New Brunswick or 

ana lans Scotia, while all those 

provinces sent out emigrants tliemsclves. 
Nor was the drain from Old Canada 
confined to that of her farming class to 
the north-west ; but there was a much 
more serious exodus of the flower of her 
youth to tlic United States, where every 
form of industry then offered better 
openings. For a long time Canada scarcely 
maintained the normal birth-rate increase 
of an old country. She lost rnon^ by 
emigration than she gained by immigration. 

In 1886, Louis Riel, the half-breed 
leader of the Red River affair, went on the 
warpath again at the head of an Indian 
and half-breed force on the Saskatchewan. 
The volunteers, both local and from Old 
Canada, were called out. Some brief but 
sharp fighting took place, to the complete 
discomfiture of the rebels and the ca])ture 
of Riel, who this time met death, the fate 
that he deserved. A curious feature of its 
earlier develc^pmeiit was the vain but 
ardent hope of the Frcnch-Canadians, 
particularly of their Church, to acquire 
supremacy there, and form a kind of 
second French-Canadian nation. Out- 
numbered in the east, they dreamed of 
finding compensation in the virgin west. 

It was a short-lived and pathetic dream, 
and one may well wonder now how shrewd 
and able men could have brought them- 
selves to indulge in it, but they did. Its 
echoes remained in the furious strife over 
sectarian education in the north-west 
that agitated the whole of Canada, known 
^ , g , us the Manitoba school 

Wonderful was not till 

rospcri y of closing years of the last 
century that the Canadian 
north-west really “ found itself,” and began 
that prodigious advance in development 
and pros])erity which has transformed it 
from the Cinderella of British colonies to the 
most envied and most talked about of all. 

Immigration at the rate of from one to 
over two hundred thousand a year has 
passed in there, something like a third of 
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which has consisted of American farmers, 
bringing not only experience but capital. 
Whatever political effect such a movement 
may have in the future, its practical effect 
on stimulating development has been greater 
in proportion than the corresponding in- 
flux of less trained and unacclimatised 
Euroj)eans. These things belong, perhaps, 
rather to the concerns of to-day than to his- 
tory. It will be enough to say that Winni- 
peg, with its nearly 150,000 inhabitants, 
Ifids fair to fulfil her early ambition, not 
always treated respectfully in the long 
lean years of the ’eighties and ’nineties, of 
becoming another Chicago. The 800 miles 
of tributary prairie to the Rockies is filling 
rapidly and expanding to a broader belt. 

The small towns along it that for nearly 
two decades held out bravely and hope- 
fully, but from a western standpoint un- 
progressively, have leaped forward. The 
aggregate output of the finest wheat lands 
in the world has quadrupled. The grain 
itself is not only in the greatest demand by 
millers, but commands the highest price. 
Experience, too, has immensely modified 
the climatic drawbacks once felt so 
keenly both by crops and 
o !l* ? i The fierce winters that 

ana a o ® Hig ilLb^ilt wooden 

aci ic oast makeshift stabling 

of the earlier settlers, and caused many of 
them to think and tell the world that life 
there was not worth living, now beat 
harmlessly upon good brick houses warmed 
under the latest principles and barns as 
imposing and snug as those of Ontario. 

The winters arc no longer seasons of dread 
and weariness to the majority. Farming 
is more scientific and more mixed. The 
cattle on the ranches under the Rocky 
Moimteiins no longer die by the thousands 
in a hard winter, but are so handled and 
fed that the life of a north-western steer 
is almost as assured as if it were in an 
Ontario barnyard. New conditions have 
assured the land a new life. New terri- 
tories to the northward, quite recently 
regarded as Arctic and uninhabitable, on 
a nearer acquaintance are showing them- 
selves in an altogether different light. 
One great railroad with its branches that 
only a generation ago a whole Canadian 
political party and thousands more 
clear-headed men thought could never 
pay its way is now utterly insufficient; 
and in a few more years two more will 
link Old Canada to the Pacific coast. 

A. G. Bradley 
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CANADA IN OUR OWN TIME 

A VAST LAND OF PROGRESS AND PROSPERITY 

By A. G. Bradley 


A cross the huge range of the Rockies 
tlie province of British Columbia lies 
on tile Pacific Coast, save for a few interludes 
of high-lying park-like prairie, a rugged, 
mountainous, densely-wooded country. 
It includes the large adjacent island of 
Vancouver, also wooded, mountainous and 
wild, save for a corner of settled country, 
on which Victoria, the capital of the pro- 
vince, is somewhat inconveniently placed, 
while facing it on the mainland is the 
more progressive city of Vancouver, the 
terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

The minerals, as already indicated, 
gave her an earlier start than the prairie 
provinces ; but it was a start on a small 
scale, a mere mining population about 
the mouth of the Fraser River and on the 
opposite island of Vancouver, just large 
enough to require a government. These 
early fathers of the province, half a century 
R K most part, 

. I come through from Canada, for 
j., . there was no way, and they 
ission nothing in common with 

her. The}^ came from Great Britain and 
elsewhere, at haphazard, by way of the 
Pacific. Strong traces of this remain, 
jiarticularly in speech and accent, but 
are only of academic interest. British 
Columbia is now a typical province of the 
federation, filling up these many years 
from the eastward, though, unlike her 
neighbour, subject to a large influx of 
Orientals, which the scarcity of white 
labour has encouraged, and raised a 
somewhat difficult race problem. 

British Columbia has a distinct mission. 
Her rivers abound in salmon. She is 
almost stifled under heavy pine, cedar and 
hemlock timber, of which the great prairie 
provinces that require it in every phase 
of their lives liave practically none. The 
less severe climate of her upland valleys 
and the Devonian climate of her sea-coast 
are eminently suited to the culture of fruit, 


which is one product of the temperate 
zone that the prairie provinces with their 
coming millions cannot cultivate success- 
fully. Lumber, fruit, minerals and fish 
are the basis of British Columbian pros- 
perity, as arc grain and stock of the prairie 
provinces. Each will be neces- 
f R ^ r to the other, apart from 
^ their rcsi)ective sea-borne trade. 

One more service, too, the 
Pacific province can render to the interior 
to its own advantage. Tliere will always 
be a certain proportion of people, con- 
stitutionally averse to a 'cold climate. 
Some of these will at once cross the Rockies 
and settle for this reason in British 
Columbia. Many more, when they hav'e 
made a competence in Manitoba, Assiiii- 
boia or Alberta, will seek the mild climate 
of the transmontane province to enjoy it 
and spend the evening of their days. 
Thus it will be seen that this vast British 
territory, stretching from Winnipeg and 
the Red River to the Pacific Ocean, con- 
tains every element of human haj)piness and 
virtually every product necessary to man. 

Politics in these' lusty young provinces are 
of but small account. In the old story 
of Canada, soldiers and statesmen have 
played the leading part laying seeds of 
future greatness. Some day statesmen 
will be required in the North-west. In 
the meantime, the latent talent and brains 
of the country find what is now tlio nobler 
outlet. The politician, with rare excep- 
tions, remains comparatively obscure ; bis 
— r work can be done by men of 
f p i-t^***^ second-rate ability, who do not 
? * lead but may be called rather the 

in ana a delegates of con- 

tending interests, and whose rewards, when 
honestly adhered to, are small compared 
to those of other careers, and do not 
include the prestige which attaches to polit- 
ical life in older countries. And, in the 
meantime, Ontario and Quebec handle all 
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harmsworth history of the world 

its eastern- going trade and supply the west or rather prejudice, entertained by many 
with those articles which it is yet a long Englishmen towards the United States, 
way from being able to produce. Botli but is at once greater and less. The super* 
these provinces abound in water-power licial difterences that mainly excite some 
])roduced by innumerable lakes and Englishmen to unfriendly criticism touch 
streams whicii from tlieir wild northern the Canadian only slightly, as he shares 
back-country flow down to the Great most of them himself ; but he has a latent 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence. Ontario is hereditary antagonism of another kind and 
incomparably the foremost in such indus- much more j)ersonal — a relic of the bitter 
tries. Such advance as Quebec has made moments of 1782 and 1812. 
is mainly due to alien enter])rise, the Ontario, though settled by mixed races, 
genius of the French-Canadian having has rather a Scottish than an English tone 
no strong bent in that dirc'ction. and flavour. She began to' manufacture 

But though Montreal, the greatest and before the federation, but between the high 
wealthiest ('anadian city, is a short way American tariff and British com])ctition 
within the French jaovince, the heart and had not made great way. Nor have reci- 
life of the dominion beats in the province procity treaties with the United States 



LOADING TRUCKS WITH TIMBER IN THE MOUNTAINS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


of Ontario, now containing 2,000,000 proved greatly to her advantage. In 

souls that show an individual average of 1877 Sir John Macdonald introduced the 

well-being, intelligence, industry, sanity “ national policy,'' which was one of 

of conduct and o])inion not surpassed by comparatively high protection. This 

any country of that size in the world, and stimulated manufactures greatly> and 

rarely equalled. Like the maritime j)ro- when the recent development of the west 

vinces, it is much more American — of tlie burst upon her she made gigantic strides 

Eastern type--tlian English in ap]X‘ar- and practically abandoned all talk of 

ance and habit of life, naturally enough free trade, which had formerly been the 

not merely from its situation, but from creed of the Canadian Taberal party. Not 

the fact that it was originally .settled by only the cities, but most of the country 

Americans. The bitterness of these old towns, are now the seats of mills and busy 

U. E. loyalists still lingers in a certaui industries which supply the west, export 

antagonism to the great republic tliat to Europe, and of course serve their own 

sometimes puzzles the British visitor. It rural districts. The latter, which till the 

is not quite the same as the vague dislike, 'seventies like so much of England, made 
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grain its principal crop, like Great Britain, 
suffered sorely, till at last it had to 
confess itself beaten in this phase of 
agriculture by western competition. 

Now, however, the Ontario farmer, who 
is the freeholder of from one to two hun- 
dred acres, with buildings equal lo those 
of an English farm twice the size, has 
readjusted his system. Dairying, co-opera- 
tion, fruit, mixed products and careful 
stockbreeding have made him once more 
a prosperous man, and his farm, speaking 
generally, worth as much as it was in 1873. 
He may send his surplus sons out to the 
west, but he now no longer wants to go 
himself. All the religious creeds flourish 


The province of Quebec, with 1,648,898 
population, is to-day more French than 
ever, and differs wholly in character from 
Ontario. The exodus to the north-west 
has affected those few portions of it that 
were in part or whole English, notably 
the eastern townships, far more than the 
others, for the sufficient reason that the 
man of British origin is much readier than 
the other definitely to sever home ties and 
advance his fortune in distant countries. 
Where the British farmer steps out, the 
French Canadian steps in, and a consider- 
able displacement of this kind has been 
proceeding for a generation. The city of 
Montreal is not typical of the province of 



THE WINTER SEASON IN CANADA : A CHARACTERISTIC SNOW SCENE 


in the province, so does education. Besides 
the common free schools, intermediate 
scliools, and a few of the English public 
school type, there is a flourishing univer- 
sity at Toronto, to which various colleges 
are affiliated, and the MacGill University 
at Montreal, which is quite as important. 
The chartered banks, originated largely by 
the Family Compact, and increasing with 
the growth of the country, are the one 
branch of commerce in which the Cana- 
dians are indisputably in advance of the 
United States ; and the Bank of Montreal, 
the chief of many sound and old-established 
banks, has no equal in North America. 
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Quebec save for the fact that about five- 
sixths of its population are French. It is 
the commercial capital and the wealthiest 
and finest city of Canada, the summer port 
for ocean navigation, and the distributing 
point for all winter freights that come froni 
the open ports of Halifax and St. John. 

The commercial wealth of the city is 
mainly in Anglo-Canadian hands, though 
there is a large element of well-to-do and 
educated French Canadians. With the 
exception of Ottawa in political circles, 
and Quebec on a smaller scale, Montreal 
is the only part of Canada where French 
and English in great numbers live as 




MEDICINE HAT; A VILLAGE ON THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


immediate neighbours, and in the upper 
classes the majority of the former are 
bilingual. Yet in no class, strange to say, 
to any extent worthy of mention, do they 
mix together socially or intermarry. The 
bitter feeling of the past is j)ractically 
dead, but the continuous cleavage and 
utter inability to coalesce, particularly 
among the more enlightened and wealthier 
elements living side by side and so inter- 
ested materially in the welfare of their 
common city and country, are noteworthy 
and curious facts. It should be said, how- 
ever, that religion accounts for this in a 
great measure, wliich again will seem 
somewhat jiaradoxical when the fact is 
stated that there is practically no sectarian 
bitterness such as distinguishes Protestant 
and Roman Catholic in Ireland, or even 
Nonconformist and Anglican in Wales. 

The two races take each other’s faiths 
simply as a matter of course, and as indi- 
viduals at least give no further thought 
to the matter. Hut the Roman Church 
in Canada, for doctrinal reasons, throws 
every impediment in the way of inter- 
marriage, and the French Canadian, unlike 


the Euro})ean Frenchman, with a few 
exceptions is a staunch and obedient son 
of his Church, which in Montreal possesses 
thf^ most splendid cathedral in North 
America. This alone must discourage' 
social fusion. That the French Canadians, 
in the cities at least, could remain unin- 
fluenced by Anglo-Canadian and American 
influences is of course out of the question. 
Hut the cleavage is very marked, and is 
due also to yet other reasons. 'the 
French Canadian is educated in different 
schools and universities, and is fed on the 
literature of Old France, much as he 
abominates the political and religious 
metliods of modern France. 

The great and finely equipped Univer- 
sity of Laval, in Quebec, with a branch in 
Montreal, is the Alma Mater of all th(^ 
college-bred, and is the leading Roman 
Catholic institution of North America. 
Something also must be attributed to the 
ancient habit of sei)aration, which in the 
higher circles was mainly the fault of the 
English. The French have the credit ol 
being, on the whole, the more cultured, as 
they are the less materially vigorous, of 






THE GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY STATION AT HAMILTON, ONTARIO 



THE TERMINAL YARDS OF THE SYSTEM AT FORT WILLIAM 
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the two. But that has nothing to do with 
the cleavage, nor must the reader who 
has followed this story contract the notion 
that there is any remnant of the old 
no])lessc cherishing exclusive sentiments. 
The latter were not strong enough or 
splendid enough to send down a surviving 
caste through four or five generations of a 
democracy. Descendants of the old seign- 
iorial families enjoy just such distinction 
as attaches to the descendants of the 
(uia.si-military U. E. loyalist, and other 
linglish families of the Family Compact 
type. But it is purely sentimental, as 
both, like all Canadians, have had to earn 
their living in professions or in trade, and 
have intermarried freely with others who 
have not their particular claims. 

^ To sum up the question of modern French 
Canadians’ feeling, .so far as the subject can 
be dealt with in a few words, the attitude 
of the enlightened classes in Montreal, 
Quebec, Ottawa and various small towns 
— ^for the })easantry think nothing about 
the matter — imj)lies neither cordiality nor 
yet ill-will between the races. They live 
apart as people of different ideas and 
tastes, not. as enemies who have quarrelled, 
though there is sometimes friction. On the 
other hand, there arc, of course, innumer- 
able exceptions to prove a rule which is a 


matter of Nature, instinct and tradition 
rather than of design or culpable bigotry. 
In all things that really matter, the 
French Canadian nowadays is a quite 
sound clement in the British Empire. His 
destiny is virtualiy fi.xed for him. Any 
thought of political affiliation to modern 
France is utterly distasteful. And if it 
were not so his Ultramontane Church, to 
which he is entirely devoted, would regard 
such a possibility with abhorrence. An- 
nexation to the United States has not a 
single attraction to recommend it. 

Such dislike as he may feel for the Anglo- 
Saxon would be there intensified, wlule his 
peculiar privileges, such as an endowed 
religion, his laws and his language would 
be in the utmost j)cril. Canadian inde- 
pendence is not an impossibility at some 
future day. The French Canadian, however, 
would probably hail it with less enthusiasm 
than the other. For this kind of indepen- 
dence would chiefly centre on the Anglo- 
Saxon, whose j)reponderance increases 
yearly. It is unreasonable, again, to expect 
the French Canadian to have the same 
zeal for the empire outside Canada that 
most of us have ourselves. To expect him 
to volunteer to cross the seas and fight 
our battles like the Anglo-Canadian is 
to expect too much of human nature. 
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The French habitant is in almost full 
possession of the soil of Quebec, both of 
the old seigniories and of the regions 
outside them, which was settled by 
British immigrants who since then have 
shifted westward. The province has a 
less fertile soil and a more rigorous climate 
than Ontario. In some districts agricul- 
ture is fairly progressive. But for the 
most part the habitant on his long farms 
of fifty acres or so, thoiigli still reckoned 
by him in the ancient French measure of 
arpents, is unimproving and unambitious. 

Content with his 
surroundings, 
attached to his 
native country, 
submissive to his 
priest, loyal to 
all observances of 
his Church, in- 
cluding its holi- 
days, cheerful 
and prolific, and 
possessed of a suf- 
ficiency of simple 
comfort, he is a 
complete con- 
trast to the typ- 
ical, strenuous 
PInglish-speaking 
farmer of Canada 
or the United 
States. He usu- 
ally knows no 
English, and his 
speech, with cer- 
tain modifica- 
tions, is that of 
the seventeenth 
century peasant 

of Northern snow-shed on the Canadian pacific railway — — 

1 ranee. He is The protection of the line during the winter months is a matter of schools of Oll- 
fond of music and engineers of the Canadian Pacific Railway in f hnrp o ro 

. 1*1 the Rockies. The scene of the above picture is particularly exposed to tariO, tiiere ai C 
uancing, VV n l C Jl snowshdes and avalanches ; hence to meet this emergency snow-sheds c O ni O C 11 S a tions 
help to beguile accumulation of snow and ice over the track. ^ ^ j “ 



land, working in the factories, and remain- 
ing as a rule homogeneous in large groups 
with their owm priests. All through the 
lumber-camps and saw-mills of Canada, 
too, Jean Baptiste ” is in great demand. 
These wanderers, however, keep in touch 
with their old homes to an infinitely greater 
extent than British Canadians in the same 
situation, frequently returning there to 
settle down, bringing money wdth them ; 
and not only money, but ideas somewhat 
modifying the old elementary conditions 
and causing anxiety to the excellent 
priests, w'hose in- 
fluence, speaking 
generally, has 
always been, and 
most effectively, 
exerted in the 
excellent cause of 
law^ and order. 
Education in 
French Canada, 
though adminis- 
tered as else- 
where by a de- 
partment of the 
provincial gov- 
ernment, is by 
common consent 
controlled by the 
Church ; \vhich 
owns, moreover, 
an immense 
amount of pro- 
perty in the 
province. If the 
practical results 
are for obvious 
reasons inferior 
to tliose obtained 
the common 


the long vvinters, and still sings the 
songs his ancestors' brought over from 
Normandy and Picardy. Though the 
tendency of the habitant, who occupies the 
picturesque country along both shores of 
the St. Lawrence for a hundred miles below 
Quebec and for more than that betw'een 
Quebec and Montreal is conservative and 
home-staying, he sends out tw^o classes of 
wanderers in great numbers, who keep 
him and his in frequent touch with the 
wider world. Nearly a million French 
Canadians are scattered about New Eng- 


Catholic f)oint of view which are no concern 
of their British Piotestant neighbours. The 
English districts of Quebec have their own 
government schools as in Ontario, and there 
is no friction whatever between the creeds. 

Higher education in the province is ad- 
mirable, with Laval University at its head. 
The latter is conservative, and still makes 
the classical and literary standard too 
prominent in the opinion of many for the 
North American atmosphere, while the 
convents educate the w^omen of the 
same class. The provincial government 
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buildings are at Quebec, the only province 
except Nova Scotia that has an upper 
house nominated for life by the governor in 
council. The legislators and executive are 
mainly, though not all, Frenchmen, that 
language being chiefly used in debate; and 
here, as in the other provinces, lawyers are 
the strongest element both in the provincial 
and federal councils. It must be admitted, 
too, that there is undoubtedly more political 
corruption all over Canada than would 
now be tolerated in Great Britain. 

It is a happy dispensation, on the 
whole, that the French Canadians are 
virtually confined to their ancient province, 
and, outside Montreal, have control of it, 
the English being too few to arouse any 
racial friction. As a member of the 


they have agreed to differ, while in the 
essentials of federal life and Canadian 
unity and prosperity they are heartily 
in accord, and have nothing now of 
serious moment to quarrel about. 

As regards the maritime provinces the 
recent strides made by the dominion 
have not been felt to the same extent as in 
Ontario and the west. For the last half 
century or more they have shared very 
little in the vast stream of immigration 
into Canada. They have lived upon their 
own increase, and upon that there has been 
a continuous drain to the more fertile and 
progressive regions. Little Prince Edward 
Island, with 90,000 souls, has long tilled 
up as a purely agricultural country. 
New Brunswick, with 350,000, has received 


f 



A CHARACTERISTIC FRUIT FARM IN NOVA SCOTIA 


federation at Ottawa, Quebec plays a 
worthy and patriotic part. The new 
prosperity of the dominion has been 
sensibly felt even by this, its least active 
member, and a great deal of American 
capital has been expended in mills and 
mines. The French vote, though apt to 
go nearly solid under a leader like Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, simply from racial pride 
in his achievements, in normal times has 
before, and doubtless will again, divide on 
other than racial lines. There seems no 
reason to anticipate any more of the old 
bitterness and civic strife between the 
races. Their difference in temperament 
and habit has now free scope without 
clashing. In all their domestic concerns 
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in its ()])en port for ocean business of St. 
John an immense access of trade and pros- 
perity ; but the province generally pur- 
sues an uneventful agricultural existence 
in method and manners like Ontario, with 
less of its push, and unrelieved by the 
pressure of large and small industrial 
centres. Its forests, like those of the 
latter, still yield a revenue to the lumber- 
man, whether for sawn timber or the pulp 
and paper manufacture that has recently 
converted into a valuable asset thousands of 
square miles of timber, hitherto only fitted 
for firewood, and practically valueless. 

There is a vast area of land in New 
Brunswick that if cleared of forests would 
carry a farming population. But the 



SCENES IN THE CANADIAN PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA 
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best has long been cleared and occupied, the land at present worth clearing, must 
and, as in old Ontario, men with alt be added the famous apple orchards of 
North America to select from will no the Annapolis Valley, and other distiicts 
longer laboriously clear timber from second so well known in the English market, 
or third rate land when unencumbered As a last word on Canada one may say 
first-class land can be had in the west, that it is a country which from the time 
The ])opulation includes many races, the of the loyalists influ.K, the true beginning 
old Acadians among them, but l)y far of modern Canada, grew slowly and surely 
the ])rcvailing stock is British, mostly by hard work. 1 ill the twentieth century it 
sprung from the original U. E. loyalists. was accounted, and actually ''as, a 
The same general description will ajiply relatively poor country, a land of simple 

to Nova .Scotia, 'vith rather less than but widely diffused comfort, where in- 

500,000 inhabitants I but to both, more dividual wealth was lare, and indi'idiial 

particularly to the latter, must be added expenditure through all classes on a jrro- 

a fishing population and a fishing industry, jiortionately modest scale, quite different 

Nova Scotia is the more attracti\’e from that of the Cbiited States, 01, again, 

country, while both hare a climate of of Australia, where great fortunes were 

much the same qtialitv, but more foggy accumulated early in her history, 

and milder than Quebec. Halifax, a na\ ai The average indir idual, whether farmer, 
station and commercial port, tint no longer trader or jirofessional man, of course only 

of its old military importance, is less pro- does as well or a little better than he did 

gressive than St'. Jolm ; but Svdney, on before, but his ojqiortunities are greater 

Cajie Breton, near the scene (if the old and more varied. He feels he is part of a 

fortre.ss town of Loiiisbonrg, now \'anis)ied, country that has made a solid leap for- 

is assuming important dimensions as a ward, which has astonished the world, 

busy centre of the coal and iron industry, and, I may add, himself. But beyond the 

To the ordinary agricultural industry <)f avcragi; man there are now great numbers 

Nova Scotia, which has long ago cleared all of wealthy capitalists and millionaires 
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PASSENGER STEAMBOAT IN THE LACHINE RAPIDS ON THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 




CAPE BRETON’S CAPITAL TOWN: GENERAL VIEW OF SYDNEY 

and corporations, almost a now clement merely to the outside world but to its own 
in the country created not by gold dis- people. A certain congestion of pros- 
coveries or booms, hut by the development perity and population, if one may use the 
of solid assets that have lain hitherto word advisedly, in the United States, 

partly dormant ; why they have done so wdiich found a profitable outlet in Canada, 
is something of a mystery, even to the was a powerful factor in the movement, 

most experienced Canadians, though a A great and successful effort to turn 
dozen reasons, irrelevant here, may be emigration to Canada from Great Britain 
suggested. The Canadian Pacific road and Europe seconded the other, wJiile this 
was unquestionably the foundation of the concentration of forces was encouraged 
new era. But for many years after its by a succession of fat crop years. All 

completion the country scarcely moved these things stimulated the Canadians, 

beyond its old slow and measured rate, and stirred to exceptional energy a people 

It was still half despised, not only who had in themselves an enormous 

by its great neighbour but a little latent power of work that had hitherto 

sneered at as well by the more feverish only met with moderate encouragement, 
nevv countries and by ^ Eurojiean cap- But, whate\’er the causes, the sudden rise 

italists who operated in such arenas, of Canada to an altogether higher scale of 
Noi was it even rated highly by the material importance is a permanent fact, 
intending emigrant of enterprise and Whatevei commercial reaction, inevitable 
means, and much abused l)y many who to all countries, may be in store for it can 
went there. But in a fashion, and with a make no difference to this. Only Canadians, 
suddenness unexpected and unexampled perhaps, or those who have knowm their 
in the liistory of colonisation, a country country well, can fully realise the gulf that 
intimately known for a century seemed lies between the Canada of the twentieth 
all at once in the closing years of the and that of the nineteenth century, 
last to discover its true resources, not A. G. Bradley 
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NORTH BATTLEFORD BRIDGE, ONE OF THE LONGEST IN CANADA 





OTTAWA. THE CAPITAL OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA 
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ON THE ROAD: A CHARACTERISTIC SIGHT IN PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
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VANCOUVER, THE PROSPEROUS CAPITAL OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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ST. JOHN, NEW BRUNSWICK: PAST AND PRESENT 
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WINNIPKO AS IT WAS IN 1870, AND AS IT IS TO-DAY 
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CITY AND SEA^port OF HALIF \X. THF. CAPITAL OF NOVA SCOTIA 








LATER EVENTS IN CANADA 


two chief political parties in Canada, 
as in Great Britain, arc called Liberal 
and Conservative, and the latter, under the 
able leadership of Sir John ]\Iacdonald, 
held office from 1867 to 1891 with only 
one interval of five years. 

But on the death of Sir John Macdonald 
his party weakeiK'd, and the elections of 
1896 brought the Liberals into office, and, 
with Sir Wilfrid J.auricr as Prime Minister, 
they retained their majority till 1911. In 
that year came tlie Government proposal 
for a commercial Reciprocity Agreement 
with the United States, and this pioposal 
met with an opposition strong enough to 
defeat the Government, the Conservative's 
winning at the ])olls and coming into 
power with Mr. K. L. Borden as Prime 
Minister. 

The campaign between the two parties 
in 1913 turned on the question of Imperial 
Defence. In 1909 and 1911 Imperial 
Conferences were held, and Sir Wilfrid 
Lauricr, as the representative of Canada, 
^ had taken the same polic^^ as 

Pr?me Australia, on the subject of 
1^. . naval defence, both Canada 

'^*“**‘" and Australia deciding that 
they would build their own navies. Mr. 
Borden, on becoming Prime Minister, 
was convinced, after a visit to England 
in 1912, that, as far as Canada was con- 
cerned, this policy must be changed. To 
his inquiry as to the best form of help 
that Canada could giye in the matter of 
Imperial Defence, the British Gov(irnment 
replied that such help should include the 
provision of a certain number of the 
largest and strongest ships of war which 
science can build or money supply.'* 

Mr. Borden at once (December, 1912) 
brought in a Bill in the Canadian House of 
Commons for the construction of three 
such vessels at a cost of /7, 000,000. These 
ships were to be maintained and con- 
trolled by the British Admiralty, and w^ere 


to be at the disposal of the British G(,wern- 
ment for the defence of the Empire. 
Only in the event of the Canadian Govern- 
ment in the future establishing a unit of the 
Elect were thi^ vi'ssels to be at the call of 
the Canadian Government and to be 
maintained by Canada. The Bill further 

^ . , required that the vessels 

Qaest.onof 

mperia ]3ntain, on the ground that 

* no adequate facilities for build- 

ing Dreadnoughts existed in Canada. 

This Canadian Naval Aid Bill, though 
it passed its second reading in February, 
1913, was fiercely opposed by the Liberals, 
and" was only cariic*d through the Cana- 
dian House of ('ommons in the following 
May. In the Senate, where the Liberals 
still had a majority, it was rejected a few 
weeks later. 

A good deal of criticism w^as aroused 
during the debates on thti Bill over the 
coi rcsponck'nce between Mr. Borden and 
Mr. Winston Churchill, the British First 
Lord of the Admiralty. In this corre- 
spondence the British' Admiralty stated 
that : 

“ It would be wholly unwise for Canada 
to attempt to undertake the building ol 
battk'ships at the present moment. The 
cost of laying down the plant aloiu' would, 
at a rough estimate, be approximately 

15,000,000, and it could not be ready for 
four years." 

This declaration W’as resented by the 
Canadian Liberals as an 
, attempt to interfere with the 

Admiralty s Dominion, 

though the general truth 
that the ships could more readily be 
built in Great Britain w^as not seriously 
disputed. 

On the rejection of the Canadian Naval 
Aid Bill by the Senate, Mr. Winston 
Churchill announced in the British House 
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of Commons (June 5th, 1913), that the 
Government " had determined to advance 
the construction of the three contract 
sliips at the earliest possible date/' and 
Mr. Borden, questioned by Sir \Vilfrid 
Laurier on the following day as to this 
announcement, (h^ hircd that it was the 
intention of the Canadian 
Government to pay for these 
three ships at a later stage. The 
(iovermiK'nt, said Mr. Borden, 
for an A])pro])riation for three 
hts the following S('ssi()n. A Re- 
distribution Bill would als(; be introduced 
to adjust th(‘ repr(‘S(‘ntation of ('anada in 
accordance with lh(‘ ('ensus of iqir, and 
(he ell(‘c( of this redistribution, it was 
h(*Id, w'oiild be to iiu rc'asf* tlu' number of 
s(Miators in the WcsttMii Province and 
therebv givii a niajoiity for tlu; A])pro- 
priation. 


Increase 

of 

Population 

would ask 
Dn^adnoiie 


'Idle steadv iiK'naisi^ of j)opnlation 
throughout the Dominion ITinia' 1^2dward 
Island, Yukon, and tli<.' North - \V('st 
tei ritori(‘S(‘xcept(Ml— has bei'u vi'ry notable 
sinc(* i8()i the total numlu'r of ])ersons, 
ac'cording to (hat yeai ’s (ensns, being 
d-^3.b'^39. while in 1911 it was 7,204,838. 
Between 1901 and 1911 the population 
of thc' ])i’ovince of Alberta went up 


from 73,022 to 374,663 ; British Columbia 
from 178,657 to 392,480 ; Manitoba 
from 255,211 to 455,614 ; Ontario from 
2,182,947 to 2,523,274; Quebec from 
1,648,898 to 2,002,712 ; and Saskatchewan 
from 91,279 to 492,432. Of religious 
bodies the Roman Catholic Church comes 
first with 3,000,000, while the Methodists, 
Presbyterians and Church of England 
claim 1,000,000 each. 


The total immigration to Canada be- 
tween 1908 and 1013 amounted to 
1,685.924, and for the year 1913 to 
402,432. Of this 400,000 Great Britain 
and Ireland sent 150,000, and the United 
States 139,000. 


Canada’s 

Labour 

Problems 


In spite of the real prosperity of the 
Dominion and the vast areas still to come 
under cultivation, Canada is not without 
its labour ]iroblems, and very 
serious strikes took })lace at 
the \hincouver mines in May, 
i()T3. Bui the trade union 
mov(‘m(‘nt is less revolutionary than in 
the United States, and proceeds rather 
on the lines of the British tradition in 
attaching considerable im);ortance to 
legislation, and in seeking political repre- 
sentation to obtain improved industrial 
conditions. 



NEWFOUNDLAND, THE WEST INDIES 
AND BRITISH CENTRAL AMERICA 


By W. H. Woodward 


I7NGLISH rights over Newfoundland date 
^ from the discovery of the ‘‘ New 
Found Isle” by ('abot in 1497. But the 
first attempt at effective occupation was 
made under ])atent of Elizabeth, by Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, in 1583. His venture, 
however romantic as an incident in the 
history of jdantation, was a failure. A 
Bristol merchant, named Guy, received 
an independent grant from James I., but 
permanent settlement dates from the 
expedition of Lord Baltimore in 1623. 

Meantime, the island seas, and especially 
the “ great banks ” off the eastern coast, 
had become the seat of the finest deep- 
sea fishery of the world. From 1500 
onwards, French, Basque and English 
vessels had made yearly voyages for the 
cod fishery. Of the 400 vessels which in 
1580 were engaged in it, the majority 
sailed from Norman and Breton ports. 
With the turn of the century Englishmen 
ra))idly outnumbered their rivals. 

The English fishery was conducted by 
merchants and shipowners of the West 
Country ports, who found the capital and 
organisecl the annual voyages, which were 
of the nature of great oversea ” adven- 
tures.” To afford shelter and 
. needful premises for curing 

Mak^in storing the catch, rougli 

* stagings and sheds were from 
year to year erected at suitable points along 
the coast. But it early became the object 
of the adventurers at home to prevent 
permanent settlement, the growth of 
proprietary rights and organised adminis- 
tration, as being likely to restrict the free 
use of the shore-line. Hence the develop- 


ment of the colony has been largely deter- 
mined by the interests, British or other, 
which have gathered round the fisheries. 

Early in the seventeenth century the 
French cast about for a site for plantation, 
which would at once serve as a ])ort of 
refuge and refit, and establish a territorial 
_ . claim. From Placentia Bay, on 

Ad»"«.urer» about if>20, chosen 

for the pur].)ose, the shore-men 
so harassed the struggling English settle- 
ments that Lord Baltimore, the proprietor, 
abandoned Newfoundland for Maryland. 
Placentia was recognised in irDb2 as a 
French possession, with undefined bound- 
aries. Hence, in the absence of active 
settlement from England, arose vague and 
conflicting claims to the whole island. 
The Peace of Utrecht — 1713 — jmt an end 
to French territorial rights ; in return, 
France was accorded the right to share 
the fishery of the north and west coasts, 
permanent settlement being forbidden 
within these limits. Two-fifths of the 
coast-line were thus shut off from exploi- 
tation by the colony ; and, further, it 
soon became evident that the French were 
ready to claim an exclusive and not con- 
current right to the fishery itself. 

The colony had, however, by this time 
attained recognised status. The first 
governor was appointed in 1728. The 
settlerSj though few, were of a sturdy type, 
tenacious of their rights as against the 
Bristol adventurers, on the one hand, and 
the encroaching French fishermen on the 
other. By the Treaty of Paris — 1763 — the 
fishery rights conceded at Utrecht wer"^ 
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confirmed, and in addition the two small 
islands, St. Pierre and Miquelon, off the 
south coast, were granted 
as the sole compensation 
for the loss of the vast 
North American domain 
of France. New England 
])ro tested, as did the 
colony, and also, with 
considerable vigour, the 
great C'hatham. But the 
English in America had 
won so much that they 
could scarcely press their 
complaint, which ])asscd 
unheeded. At this period 
the settlers, chiefly in and 
near St. John’s, num- 
bered 8,000 in all ; but, 
in addition, 5,000 fisher- 
men visit(‘d the island 
each summer. The aj)- 



turn swept from the seas. From this 
period dates the firm establishment of the 
prosperity of the colony. 
At the peace of 1815 
the population reached 
80,000. It was not until 
1832 that a representative 
assembly was set up, with 
the usual rights over 
supply, but without con- 
trol of the executive. 
Quarrels with the nomi- 
nated upper house were 
constant, until, in 1843, 
the two were merged, Ic 
be again separated in 
1848. Full responsible 
government on the Cana- 
dian model was attained 
in 1855. Internal pro- 
gress made considerable 
strides. Roads were 
formed, a geological sur- 
vey — 1838 — organised, 
and f)versca communi- 


|)arently undue prefereiua* 

given to tlie fishing in- SEBASTIAN CABOT 

r'Ynl'djH'd hv flip Born probably at Venice in M 74, Cabot accom^ 

(llisliy I.'.(_\|)iaUU(l oy IIK ponied his father, John Cabot, on the famous . , , , 

fticf that from lynglish vovaife in the Matthew in 1407, when, in June CatlOU ClCVCloped. 1 UC 
fisluM-men w(‘re drawn the ofthesameyear Newfoundland was discovered, ^rreat fire of 1 84() destroyed 

strongest eleiiKMits in the naval force. St. John’s, which was rebuilt on a more 
In I7()5 the coast-line of Labrador facing dignified plan. New sources of wealth 


the island was 
added to the 
colony, d'he in- 
fluence of the 
troubles with 
Massachusetts is 
seen in the ])ass- 
ing of l^dliser’s 
Act of T77(), under 
which a bounty 
was offeretl to 
British seamen 
visiting the 
fishery, colonial 
fishermen being 
excluded from its 
benefits. The ex- 
pressed object 
was that there- 
by trustworthy 
sailors might be 



were growing up 
in the seal and 
lobster fisheries. 
At least a fourth 
of the population 
is still engaged 
directly or in- 
directly in the 
harvest of the 
seas. With the 
growth of rail- 
ways the interior 
of the island, of 
which much re- 
mains unex- 
plored, is about 
to be opened up. 
Valuable mineral 
areas are already 
defined. But the 
persistent asser- 
tion by French 
and American 


trained for 
defence of 
realm, 
prowess 

thp vv-irv; nf f ho ceeded in obtaining audience with Henry VII., who, on March nth, 1497, till f Up voor 

ine w ais Ol inc authorised him by letters patent to take possession on behalf of Eng- aCUtC till tUC year 
French Re volu- land of any countries he might discover. With his three sons, Cabot 1004, wlien tl .C 
tion enabled “ ‘*'® «««•>**. and, on Jnne 2.th. sighted Newfoundland, farmer finally 

surrendered their preferential claims, and 
thus enabled the western shore to be 


English JOHN cabot at the court of king henry VII. citizens of special 
during Failing to enlist the support of Spain and Portugal, Cabot at last sue- rights remained 
nf the ceededinobtaining audieucewithHenry VII., who, on March .}th, 1497, till f hr* vonr 


Newfoundland to command the world’s 
market for fish, as all competitors were in 
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THE CABOT MEMORIAL ON SIGNAL HILL^ ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND 


Towering on Signal Hill, r»2() feet above the water and overlooking both sea and city, stands the majestic Cabot 
Tower, erected to the memory of John Cabot, the discoverer of Newfoundland. It now serves for the more 
practical, if more prosaic, purpose of signalling to the people of St. John’s the approach of vessels into the hat hour. 


The j)ri\’i legos 
Maine and New 


opened up for settlement, 
exercised by lishermen of 
England w<.‘re a subject 
of negotiation in ipoc). 

Up to tlie present time 
Newfoundland has shown 
no desire to apjily for 
admission to the dominion 
of Canada, nor does she 
forget that she is the 
oldest British possession 
outside the home seas. 

English occupation of 
a continuous character 
in the region of the 
Caribbean Sea dates from 
1623. Uiiring the century 
that elapsed between the 
first West Indian voyage 
of Sebastian Cabot (1516) 
and the last expedition 
of Raleigh to Guiana 
(1617), men of English 
race appeared at inter- 
vals in Central American 
waters, but as marauders, 
illicit traders, or open enemies of Spain, 
not as settlers. For it was thoroughly 



SIR HUMPHREY GILBERT 
In l.'iSiL Gilbert set out from Plymouth har- 
bour to take possession of Newfoundland. On 
his return journey three out of his five vessels 
foundered off Cape Breton, himself going 
down in the fourth, on September 9th, 1583. 


understood in London, as in Madrid, 
during this period, tJiat the Spaniards 
account all other nations 
for pirates, rovers and 
thieves that visit any 
heathen coast that they 
have once sailed by or 
looked on.” But after 
the death of IMiilip II. 
and the English peace, 
Spain rapidly declined 
in vigour, and became 
tacitly content with ex- 
clusive pi)ssession of her 
last provinces on the 
American mainland, with 
the addition of the larger 
Antilles, Cuba, Hispaniola, 
Porto Rico and J amaica. 
England and the other 
Western Powers were no 
longer disposed to re- 
cognise title which did 
not rest upon occupation, 
and the Spanish ad- 
ministrators had never 
attempted plantation upon the Lesser 
Antilles or the Bahamas, which were, 
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ON THE BEAUTIFUL HUMBER RIVER: SCENE NEAR THE LITTLE RAPIDS 
BY SEASHORE AND STREAM IN NEWFOUNDLAND 
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BURIN HARBOUR, REPUTED TO BE THE BEST IN NEWFOUNDLAND 



A VIEW OF PLACENTIA, THE OLD FRENCH CAPITAL 
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in fact, ignored by them as insignifi- 
cant and economically worthless. Not 
until it was too late did they awaken to 
the agricultural possibilities and strategic 
importance of the outer fringe of islands 
which bounded their peculiar seas. 

It is to be noted that the English, the 
Dutch, and the French took their first stej)s 
towards effective occu|)ation of the Carib- 
bean islands within the same derad(‘. 
The Dutch West Indian Company was 
incorporated in 1621, the French in i62f), 
whilst the first ICnglisli j)atcnts which led 
to plantation in tliis regujn fell between 
162J and 1627. The difference which 
characterises tlie activities of the four chief 
Kuroj)ean Powers concerned in tlie coloni- 
sation of the West I ndies deserves attention. 


cutting off the sources of her national 
wealth. But they became rather the 
merchant traders of the islands, and having 
no surplus ])o])ulation for purposes of 
])lantation, were content to gather in the 
riches won from carrying the produce of 
their neighbours. In fact, the develop- 
ment of their rich domain in the Eastern 
leas was. from 1620, a more urgent 
attraction tlian American colonisation. 

Ivriglish sovereignty in We-;tern seas was 
from the first based on settlement, con- 
ducted in our national fashion by some- 
what haphazard methods of private or 
corporate.' ventures. In matters of defence, 
the planters were largely left to them- 
selves. War in Eiiro})e did not necessarily 
imply hostility between the belligerents in 



BAY OF ISLANDS ON THE WEST COAST OF NEWFOUNDLAND 


The prime object of Spain was lo exploit 
the mineral wealth of her American possts- 
sions ; settlement was wholly subordinate 
to this end. Strong military occu})ation, 
rigid government control of production, 
naval security of ocean routes, and a slave 
system were essential to her ])urpose. 

Hence the determination of Philip II. 
to hold the Caribbean Sea and the 
Mexican Culf as a marc clausum, a 
policy which survived as a doctrine long 
after Spain had lost the power of enforcing 
it. The French went to the West Indies 
as settlers and traders, working through a 
royal chartered company, under strict 
regulation, and with effective protection 
from the home government. The original 
purpose of the Dutch was to harry and 
cripple their ancient enemy, Spain, by 
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colonial waters. Planters set up their own 
institutions, borrowed the slave system 
ol Spain, sent out ventures to hoist the 
P>ritish flag on unclaimed islands, joined 
in buccaneering raids against the ports and 
treasure thvts of the Sj)anish West. Two 
things, however, knit the English settlers 
into closer connection with the Mother 
(.ountry -namely, tlie necessary depend- 
ence ol the islands upon the home navy, 
and the ties of commerce, defined and 
strengthened by the Acts of Navigation. 

\dewcd in a strict historical sense, the 
West Indian possessions of England frdl 
into the following groups: (a) the Lee- 
ward Islands ; (b) Barbados ; (c) Jamaica ; 
(d) the Bahamas ; (e) the Windward 

Islands ; (f) Trinidad and Tobago ; 

(g) British Guiana and Honduras. 




THE LAND-LOCKED HARBOUR AND TOWN OF ST. JOHN’S 
SCENhS IN AND NEAR THE CAPITAL OF NEWFOUiNDLAND 
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GOVERNMENT HOUSE : THE ADMINISTRATOR’S RESIDENCE, ST. CHRISTOPHER 


St. Kitts, or St. ('hristoplier, received its an extreme estimate. But a Spanish raid 
first l^nglisli settlers in it)2 5, and from it in 1629, wliich nearly destroyed the 
other islands of the Leeward group were settlements, French and English alike, 
“planted.” At .^ome time within two years brought home to the colonists their 
a French ])rivateer’s crew landed on tlie dependence upon the strong arm of the 
oppositi* end ol St. Kitts, wliicli by mother countries. With the exception of 
arrangenuMit was, in t(> 27, divided Barbados, the Leeward Islands were the 
between the two nationalities, b'rom St. most jn'ogressive ])lantations in the West 
Kitts, Nevis was settled in Tb2j, Mont- Indies throughout the seventeenth century, 
serrat in i()j2, Antigua in the same Barbados was formally occupied in 1625 
year. Dominica had already been occupied by a company of adventurers fitted out by 
by French settlers, wliose ])rincij)al ])lan- William Courten, under the Marlborough 
tationswerc‘tlioseof(biadelouj)e(ibp5),and patent of James L Other overlapping 
Martini(|uein the same year. The growth of patents were granted in the usual careless 
the J.eewards in j)rosperity and population fashion of the time to the Earl of Carlisle 
was remarkable. Tobacco was the main and the Earl of Pembroke, and these con- 
crop, and a profitable one. After fifteen llcting rights left their mark upon the 
years of occupation, St. Kitts was said economic history of Barbados until 1832. 
to have 12,000 inhabitants — probably The reputed fertility of the island drew 





LANDING A HUGE - HUMP - BACKED '* WHALE FOR USE IN THE OIL INDUSTRY 



A BUSY TIMBER MILL AT BONNE BAY 


THE FISHING AND LUMBER INDUSTRIES OF NEWFOUNDLAND 
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settleis from the Bermudas, and from 
Virginia, as well as from home. By 1636 
they numbered 6,000 of British stock. 
In or soon after 1639, Captain Pliilip Bell, 
the governor, summoned an elective 
assembly, which, with the nominated 
executive council, became the standing 
type of administration in the islands. 

Sugar cultivation was introduced by 
Dutch traders from l^razil about 1640. It 
should be noticed that the relations of the 
English colonists with the merchant seamen 
of Holland were always friendly, to the great 
profit of both. vSiigar-growing developed 


of substance brought their families and 
took up land, as Puritans did in New 
England. The island received also 
jnisoners of war, certain sorts of civil 
offenders, and other lawless or workless 
folk ; all these were indentured, and such 
as survived forced service became free 
citiz(ms. But the negro race, harder and 
cheajier, outstri]4)ed the rest, and by 
1700 formed two-thirds of the population. 

The royalist sentiment of Barbados led 
to hostilities with the English Parliament. 
In 1650, ('harles II. was proclaimed in 
Barbados. Puritan settlers took their 



A FAIR IN THE WEST INDIES: THE MARKET-PLACE AT ROSEAU, DOMINICA 


ra])idly, and in a few years had ousted tiie 
|)roduction of cotton and tobacco in 
Barbados. This was facilitated by r.egro 
slavery. Negro slavery in the West Indies 
dates from 1503, and was firmly established 
in S|)anish America a century before the 
hhiglish settlement. The Dutch landed a 
cargo of negroes from Lisbon at Bar- 
bulos in 1627, or soon after; and from 
that time slave labour became the domi- 
nant fa 'tor in West Indian industry as 
in its population. Barbados, however, 
drew no little strength from the course of 
politics at home. Dissatisfied royalists 


grievances to London. Led by Governor 
Lord Willoughby of Parham, the colonists 
boldly claimed the right of self-govern- 
ment, refused to debar the Dutch from 
the island ])orts, and met the fl?et of the 
commonwealth with oixm resistance. But 
on January iith, 1652, a compromise 
was reached. The settlers, accepting the 
commonwealth, were left in control of 
their internal affairs. Peace once es- 
tablished, industrial interests again ab- 
sorbed the attention of the colony, which 
advanced in population and in esteem at 
home. The planters took an active part 




GENERAL VIEW OF FORT - DE - FRANCE, THE CAPITAL OF THE COLONY 



ST. PIERRE, FORMERLY THE PRINCIPAL TOWN, AND THE HARBOUR 



RUINS AT TROIS-ILETS: THE HOUSE IN WHICH EMPRESS JOSEPHINE WAS BORN 


VIEWS IN MARTINIQUE, THE SCENE OF A GREAT EARTHQUAKE 
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in the capture of Jamaica by Cromwell's 
fleet. The Restoration was welcomed, 
and the high-water mark of prosperity 
(1670-1675) attained. The little island, 
which is slightly larger than the Isle of 
Wight, was to the fore in every venture that 
made for British expansion in the Carib- 
bean Sea. It was the; social and j)olitical 
centre of the English j)ower in tlie West 
Indies. Lik(5 Virginia, it boasted of es- 
tablished families .of the best English 
blood. Barbados has never j)assed 
under foreign rule, and its develop- 
ment has been of a purely British type. 
Jamaica, though held by the Sj)anish 
administrators as 
a ])lace of call, 
was in most 
other n‘S])ects 
neglected by its 
rulers. It was 
captured by the 
English ili“et in 
pursuance of 
('romwell’s j)olicy 
in increasing the 
national wealtli 
at the exp(‘nse 
of luT luiropean 
enemies, ('harles 
II. sent out its 
first goN’ernor, 
who set uj) the 
usual executive 
council and re- 
pn'seiitative as- 
sembly. An 
attempt to sub- 
ordinate the 
legislature to the 
English Parlia- 
ment wassturdily 
resisted. The 
population of the 
island was of mixed origin ; the best 
element was the New Englander and tlie 
planter from Barbados and tlie Leewards. 
But there was haste to get hdx)ur, and 
emigrants of worthless sort from the jirisons 
of English towns were hurried out. Sugar- 
growing was from the outset the main 
industry of Jamaica ; and as it com- 
manded a preferential price negroes were 
imported on a large scale. The standing 
dread of a negro rising, characteristic of 
West Indian life, was peculiarly felt in 
Jamaica. The ]\Iaroons, a mixed slave 
race, who fled to the mountains on the 
English conquest, threatened the security 
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of the planters for 200 years. The buc- 
caneers, an organised piratical community 
of varied elements, had their headquarters 
in Jamaica and the Bahamas, whence they 
carried on unceasing warfare against the 
Sjianish-American coast towns. 

Their lawless violence was for a time con- 
doned by colonial governors, both French 
and English. Henry Morgan, the Welsh- 
man, wlio led a plundering attack on 
Panama, and was knighted by Charles II., 
acted as deputy-governor of Jamaica, but 
was ultimately made a scapegoat to 
satisfy Spanish im])ortunity. There was 
obviously risk as well as discredit in con- 

- ,, nivance at piracy, 

' ' which was in the 

end sternly sup- 
])ressed after the 
Peace of Utrecht 
in I7i^h Mean- 
time, Jamaica 
throve apace. 
Settlers from 
(kiiana, and from 
the ill-fated enter- 
j)rise of Darien, 
and political vic- 
tims of risings 
against or for the 
Stuarts, helped 
in their various 
ways in the de- 
velopment of the 
island. By the 
end of the seven- 
teenth century 
Jamaica had out - 
stripped Bar- 
bados. The early 
associations of 
the Bahamas 
were discredit- 
able. English 
occupation a])pears to date from 1655 ; but 
the work of plantation was first taken in 
hand by the Carolina Company in 1670. 
The islands already had a bad name for 
])iracv, and New Providence, which alone 
had the semblance of a jiermanent settle- 
ment, was the gathering ground of outlaws 
and riifhans. The American Revolution 
brought fresh blood to the struggling 
islands, which suffer from poorness of soil 
and lack of good water. Their trade is 
mainly with the United .States. 

Before treating of the^Windward Islands, 
whose history falls rather within the 
eighteenth century, it will be useful to 
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?*llude to the purpose and the consequences mercantile marine was unequal to the de- 
ot the Acts of Navigation to which refer- mands thus thrown upon it. Hence a 
ence has been made. To understand sudden check to colonial export trade, 
their irni^ortancc in colonial history two and temporary disorganisation of industry 
considerations must he borne in mind, and production in the islands. But this 
The first is that British statesmen, watch- method of protection of British shipping 
ing the growth of the power of Holland, brought about the result aimed at. 
had once for all accepted the doctrine that The growth of our merchant shipping and 
“ a flourishing marine is the sole defence of our home seaports dates from the Act 
of the realm.” The second, that no of 1651, and with them grew also the naval 
European nation was wealthy enough to resources of th(^ kingdom. The Act of 
allow her rivals to appropriate the 1660 is the historic instrument upon which 
economic benefit accruing from her was ])uilt up the mercantile system as it 
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colonial trade. The Act of Navigation of concerned the colonies. Its enactments 
i()5i was based upon the first doctrine, cover two complementary purposes. First, 
that of if)6o upon the second. The certain enumerated articles, which in- 
former required that all produce im- chided practically all West Indian pro- 
ported into England from Asia, Africa and ducts, must on export from any colony be 
America should be carried to the port of consigned either to England or to some 
entry in vessels owned, ca]:)tained, and, in colony of England. Next, all commodi- 
the main, manned by British subjects, ties imported by any colony must be 
including in these the colonists. Now, the shipped from England only. ‘The object 
Dutch were at this time the carriers of of the first was to render England the 
Europe and America. The British West central market for the disposal of colonial 
Indian trade was wholly dependent upon produce ; of the second, to make England 
them. England by this Act took it into the source or the channel of European 
her own hands. For a long time her shipments for colonial consumption. The 
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Acts were in reality no new departure. 
But the policy they embodied had 
not been clearly defined, and certainly 
not enforced, since the rise of British 
communities beyond the seas. It was, 
however, in accord with the practice 
of the age in colonial relations, and though 
naturally disliked, was acquiesced in by 
the islanders. The naval defeats of the 
Dutch in 1554 and 1664, the capture of 
Jamaica and New Amsterdam, and the 
presence of a powerful British squadron 
in the Caribbean Sea were visible com- 
pensations for the loss of the “ free trade/* 
The history of the West Indies during 
the century tliat separates the Englisli 
from the French Revolution is charac- 
terised by — first, the steady growth of 


1760. Kingston, as the naval station of the 
English fleet, and a favourite port of call, 
surpassed Bridgetown as a social centre. 

From Jamaica adventurers went forth 
to Dominica, St. Vincent and St. Lucia.^ 
But the Windward Islands were, up 
to 1756, either tacitly allowed to be 
French, like Grenada and Dominica, or 
were practically unappropriated, save on 
paper, like St. Vincent. During the Seven 
Years War and subsequent conflicts, 
they passed from France to England and 
back again as diplomatists determined. 
Their settlement was slow, and belongs 
to the latter period of West Indian history. 
They are less healthy, more densely 
wooded, and were the home of a fiercer race 
of Caribs than tlie Leewards to the north. 
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settlement and of cultivation ; second, a 
marked increase in negro slavery ; third, 
recurring dangers arising from European 
wars ; fourth, the decline of the Spanish 
power and the growth of French interests 
in the islands. Reviewing these in order, 
attention is first demanded by tlie position 
of Jamaica, which outstripped Barbados 
in population and in production. The 
earthquake of 169 j destroyed Port Royal, 
whereupon a new capital was built at 
Kingston, itself to fall victim to a like 
disaster in 1906. Jamaica was the best 
customer for African slaves, which indi- 
cates the reliance of the planters upon the 
staple crop, and explains their peril in 
presence of the great rising of the blacks in 
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Tiie business of providing America with 
negro slaves was mainly in English hands 
at this period, partly as a result of the 
Asiento witli Spain. The number annually 
exported from West Africa to America 
grew from 25,000 in 1700 to 100,000 a 
century later. Repellent as is the. slave 
system to our moral sense, t\\o facts must 
be recognised — that without it the agri- 
cultural development of tropical and 
sub-tropical America would have been 
impossible ; and that it was obviously 
consistent with a fine type of citizenship 
in the planter class. On the other hand, 
the cheapness and efficiency of the negro 
slave tended to the supersession of white 
labour. The slave gang was fitted only for 
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tasks that were uniform and mechanical, became wliolly English at Utrecht. In 
Experiment and enterprise were tliereby tlie Seven Years War (buiddou])e, Mar- 
discouraged. The colonies became de- tinique and St. Lucia weie won for a time 
pendent on a staple croji, and made little and restored at tlie iieace of 1763 ; 
progress in industries which lay outside but Tobago, Urenada, Dominica and St. 
routine. The limited number of capitalist Vincent were retained to Great Britain, 
white men needful to develop the pro- Havana was taken but not held, 
ductivc areas tended steadily to decrease. In the war of 1778-1783, the French 
Hence the vigour and elasticity of Massa- harried the Antilles till their defeat by 
chusetts were never reproduced in the Rodney off Martinique in 1782. The wars 
West Indies. The economic dilemmas of of the French Revolution gave Trinidad 
the islands during the past sixty years, and Guiana to Britain. The effects of the 
are a direct legacy of the slave-holding French Revolution in the islands were for a 
era. The fortunes of war during the eigh- time disastrous, for the “ rights of man ” 
teenth century, in Sjute of constant inter- jiroved to have a sinister meaning for 
ruption of peaceful industry, worked planters living at the mercy of negro 
steadily in English favour. St. Kitts slaves who outnumbered them by ten or 
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KAIETEUR FALL. THE MOST WONDERFUL IN THE WORLD 
With a height of 741 feet and a breadth varying from 3;>(» feet in the dry season to'4()0 feet in the rainy reason the 
Kaieteur Fall, shown in the above picture, is the most wonderful in the world, being five times as high as Nia^ra. 
Set in majestic scenery on the Potaro River, in British Guiana, the river at the distance of a quarter of a mile above 
the fall has a depth of 35 feet, while the volume of water is computed to supply 2ith million horse-power- 
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fifteen to one. S in Domingo, the wealthy 
centre of French sovereignty, was tlie scene 
of unspeakable horrors. Every island in 
which a French element existed, notably 
the Windwards, suffered from armed 
risings, with much destruction of proiwty. 
Down to iyS() French interests in the 
West Indies increased. At that dale the 
trade of their American colonies exceeded 
by a third that of the British West Indies. 
The lu'olonged struggle with France, which 
closed in 1815, left the ownership of the 
archipelago as it stood on the eve of 
the S])anish-American War of 1898, 

The problems of the nimdeenth century, 
therefore, have beim chiefly economic and 
administrative. The event of first im- 
portance W’as the aliolition of slavery. 
The import of new' slaves from Africa 
was su])pressed by the Act of 1807. 'fhere- 
after the extinction of slavery w^as only 
a question of time, and in 1833 the Act 
for the A])oliti()n of Slavery was passed. 
J'he operation of the measure was facili- 


tated by the proviso that slaves might 
be retained as “ apprentices ” until 
1838 or 1840, and by the parliamentary 
grant of £20,000,000 sterling payable as 
compensation to the slave-owauTS. 

An immediate result of the Act w\as the 
search for fresh sources of imported labour. 
The emancipated slaws worked “ in an 
uncertain and desultory manner.” Hence 
during the period from i835-i8()0 nearly 
300,000 East Indian coolies were landed in 
the islands and in Britisli Guiana. The 
latter colony and Trinidad absorbed 
an unusual ])rop()rtion. The export trade 
of the West Indies has suffered both in 
Ih'itish and in foreign markets from tw'o 
causes. First, the free trade policy of 
the United Kingdom involved the abolition 
of the preferential position of the colonies 
in respect to duties 011 produce, and the 
repeal of the whole series of Navigation 
Acts (1841)- 1849). Secondly, th(i growth 
of competing substitutes for cane sugar, 
latterly protected by state bounties upon 
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SCENES IN FRENCH GUIANA 






SCENES IN HAVANA, THE CAPITAL OF CUBA 

Havana harbour, seen in the first picture, with its impnsing^ buildings overlooking the sea, is protected on the west by 
Punta Castle, and on the east by Moro Castle and La Cabana, the latter being shown in the bottom illustration. 
Inset is the famous cathedral, built in 1764, where the ashes of Columbus rested until their removal to Spain in 1898. 
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production or export, rendered the sugar from the Caribbean Sea and the probable 

industry of the West Indies steadily less completion of the Panama Canal by the 

])rofitablc. The difficulty of ])roducing United States are the factors of most 

and marketing other products has ])roved serious weight in the future — economic, 

to l)e very great, so that the transition political and strategic— of the Central 

stage of West Indian agriculture has American region. In respect of govern- 

involved disaster to the planter, and grave inent and administration the constitution 

embarrassment to the linance of the of the West Indian groups bear, as we 

dependencies themselves. A turning-])oint . , should expect, obvious marks of 

has probably l)(^en reached in the agreement ig*T**^r * their origin and their history, 
known as the Ih'ussels fonveiition on The Bahamas have enjoyed re- 
sugar bounties, by which the shrinkage * presentative government since 

in selling prici's has b(‘(ai stayed. 1806 ; Jamaica, for fifty years (1678-1728) 

At tlie same tim(‘ th(' cultivation of was involved in an unequal struggle with 

additional products, fruit, coffee, cotton, the Crown before the same privileges were 

and i^specially cocoa, is ))er('eptibly im- securely won. 

proving tlu; economic outlook. The The negro outbreak of 1865, sternly 
United States diMuand has hecoiiK* an suppressed by Governor Eyre, led the 

im|)ortant factor. Their imports from ])lanters to d(‘sirc thi; stronger govern- 

Jamaica, for example, ar(‘ tx) j)er cent. ment of a Crown colony, which in 1884 

of the total exj)orts from tlu* island, was replaced by a constitution in which 

Disasters such as IIk* gri'at hurricane of a lepreseutative element was, in modified 

i8or), th(‘ eruption of I, a .Souffriere in St. form, n'-introduced. An attempt at a 

Vincent in i()02, and th<‘ eartli(piak(' which fediTal tyjK' of administration for the 

cl(‘Stroy(‘d Kingston in Kjob, are tyj)i(‘al Leewards was made in 1671. when Nevis 

of the natural calamitii'S which Inset the and Antigua became in turn the seat of 

fortuiu's of th(‘ West Indian colonists, the ex(‘cuti\'e ; but it was ineffective, and 

'I'he entire elimination of S))anish rule the various islands retained separate 
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institutions until 1871, wIkui Antigua, 
St. Kitts, Nevis, Dominica (once reckoned 
with the Windwards), Montserrat and 
the Virgin Fslands united to set up a 
coininou legislature with si)ecific |)owers, 
though remaining four presidencies for 
local purposi's. Tn the same way the 
Windwards are under one governor-in- 
chief, with separate administrators ; but 
since 1876 the elective principle has been 
supers('ded in (benada and St. Vincent, 
which, with St. Lucia, are now ruled as 
Crown colonies. The Barbados house 
of assembly ranks with the old Virginian 
house of burgesses and the assembly of 
^ , Bermuda, as tyj)ical repre- 

sentativos of •fhe English 
WesUndie, parliamentary principle. Its 
powers are still much like 
those enjoyed by the parliament of the 
Mother Country at the date of the settle- 
ment of the colony., . Trinidad and Tobago 
have a legislative council in common, 
nominated by the Crown ; they have never 
had representative institutions. 

British Guiana and British Honduras, 
though mainland possessions, are integral 
portions of the West Indian sovereignty of 
England. Both were brought definitely 
under the C'rown during the wars of 
the French Revolution. “ Guiana ” was 
the name given to the vast but undefined 
area to the east of the Orinoco, which 
infringed upon the uncertain borderland 


of the Portuguese Brazils. Dutch, 
English and French adventurers had 
setded along the estuaries of its great 
rivers during the seventeenth century. 

The early attempts of English seUlers, 
of whom T.ord Willoughby of Parham 
deserves remembrance, came to an end 
with the Treaty of Breda in 1667. But 
planters from the English islands by 
degrees found their way to the Essequibo, 
the Demerara and the Berbice settlements 
of the Dutch, who made them welcome. 
When Holland was dragged into the 
sphere of French revolutionary politics, 
in 1796, it was obvious that her people 
were giving ample hostages to the naval 
power of Britain. Hence she lost the 
('ajie of (rood Ho])e, ('eylon and her 
(riiiana settlements. The liarbados men 
promptly attacked the Essequibo and 
took the fort; the Dutch made but 
formal resistance. The conquerors made 
little change in institutions and forms of 
government ; proprietary rights were 
res})cctcd. The Dutch settlers gained the 
security of the English sea-power. 

The cession was ratified in 1814. The 
colony to-day is of the same area as 
the British Isles. Its constitution is still 
essentially that of the Dutch era ; onl}^ 
in a very indirect sense can it claim 
to rest upon a representative basis. 
The staple crops are sugar and cotton ; 
and the negro and coolie elements are 
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mainly of 




anusually preponderant in the population. 
British Honduras arose out of settle- 
ments effected by wood-cutters 
British origin, 
who migrated in 
the eighteenth 
century to the 
coast of Yucatan. 

These main- 
tained a |)recai - 
i o u s in d e - 
pendence of the 
Spanisli rulers of 
Mexico, hut wen‘ 
on friendly terms 
with tlu^ vigor- 
ous nati\’e stock 
which inhahit(‘d 
the mountainous 
hint(‘rhmd. loom 
I75f), or ther(‘- 
abouts, llritain 
Ix'gan to rxttMul 
her pi'oti'f'tion to 
the Beliz(5 Bay- 
num,but without 
disputing Sj)an- 
ish rights of 
territorial soxc- 
reigiity. I^(‘liz(‘ 
was tli(‘ j)ort of 
sliipment for tlie dye-woods and other 
timber (‘Xp()rt(‘d. \'\\c\v a form of self- 

gox’ernnu'ut gr(‘w up. In 17(^8 S])ain 
mad(‘ a detiMinined elfort to put an end 
to an anomalous situation, and led an 
atta('k on llu' intrudc'rs. Hut the Havmen, 


aided bv English sailors, repelled the 
assault and established an independence 
henceforward formally recognised by both 
Powers. In 1862 
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I British Honduras 
attained the 
status of a colony 
‘ under the gover- 
nor of Jamaica, 

, a connection 
which lasted 
until 1884. It is 
now a Crown 
colony with its 
own governor, 
and owes its chief 
prosjx'dty to its 
i n e X h a u s t i b 1 e 
supplies o f 
mahogany. .Most 
of the accessible 
forests, however, 
have been so 
well worked that 
of nrent years 
the quality of the 
wood has steadily 
declined ; but it 
is to be hoped 
that the culti- 
vation of fruit, 
cocoa, sugar and indiarul)ber, which, as 
yet, is in its infancy, will be extended. In 
s})ite of the hot, moist climate, there are 
comparatively few ej)idemics, though hurri- 
canes and earthquakes are not unknown. 

W. H. Woodward 
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BIRTH OF THE GREAT REPUBLIC 

THE PRESIDENCY OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 

By Professor Konrad Haebler 


condition of flic United States as 
^ regards internal affairs left much to 
be desired when their independence was 
recognised. The pe()])le in general were 
untrained for the jxilitical indej)endence 
they had gained. Even some men who 
had for years been striving for these lofty 
ends and had played tlie role of party 
leaders in the provincial assemblies 
showed themselves little Jittcxl for the 
task of government. They had hitherto 
had experience only of the negative side 
of political life as members of an opposi- 
tion that upheld the real and supposed 
rights of the provinces against the 
governors appointed by the Crown. A 
vehement and radical spirit often charac- 
terised the discussions in congre^ss, and 
it became the more ju'onounced in that it 
was not counteracted by the luesence of 
a settled government maintaining an 
established course of procedure. 

In the face of petty jealousies between 
the states, and the conflict of interests 
between the two groups of Northern and 
Southern states, it was no easy task to 
draw up a constitution for the thirteen 
united states. When the congress first 
XK. ^774. autliority was 

*• f quite undefined. It was con- 
ee mg o normally, by the re- 

ongress volutionary assemblies of the 
provinces, and thus lacked a strictly legal 
basis ; and its object, its duration, and 
the scope of its authority were undeter- 
mined. If its course during the early years 
of the war, though calling into existence 
most stringent measures, met with no 


serious opposition, this was due less to its 
claims of authority than to the force of 
circumstances. The weakness of its 
organisation was felt by congress itself, 
and even before the declaration of inde- 
pendence it a])pointed a committee to place 
. . , the management of the com- 

« . mon concerns of the colonies 

I ^ definite basis. The work 

Independence committee, the articles 

of confederation, was aj^proved by congress 
in the autumn of 1777, and was submitted 
to tlie legislatures of the separate states for 
ratification. At the end of fifteen months 
twelve states had acceptiMl the articles. 

Maryland withheld its assent for two 
years longer, ihit congress had gained 
nothing by this dehiiition of its authority ; 
rather the contrary. In the closing years 
of the war congress sank lower and lower 
in the ])ublic estimation. It was to be 
feared that congress, and with it the idea 
of unity, would fall into coni})lete discredit 
as soon as the war was over, and the 
])ressure from without, causing the states 
to hold together, was withdrawn. This 
was the feeling of all clear-sighted j)oliti- 
cians, both those who v/ished well to tl'.e 
states and those who sj^eculated on their 
breaking up. It was in the full conscious- 
ness of this that Washington, before 
giving up his position as leader of the 
army — the embodiment of the union — and 
retiring into private life, wrote to the 
legislatures of the different states that 
celebrated letter in which he urged on 
them to hold together, as this was the only 
basis for a great future ; but for the time 
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his warning was without appreciable effect. 
The spirit of independence had been 
greatly strengthened in the various states 
during the war. Before the revolutionary 
steps of 1774 only two provinces, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut, had been com- 
pletely republican. In all the others the 
representatives of the people had been 
controlled by a governor appointed by the 
proprietor or by the Crown. 

The states under governors had, during 
the war, remodelled their constitutions on 
a republican basis ; and they were too 
proud of their newly- won rights of self- 
government to be ready to give them up 
so soon for the common good. When peace 
and independence had been established, 
the important work of congress, repre- 
senting the states as a whole, was con- 
siderecl as ended. Each of the thirteen 
states began to adapt itself to the new 
situation in the way it considered most 
advantageous to its own particular in- 
terests. Common concerns were mean- 
while most shamefully neglected. The 
congress was not in a position to pay off 
the army, nor was it able to take over tlu^ 
military [X)sts on the northern 
ongress western frontiers. The im- 

n* A*t central govern- 

iscre 1 j-Qent created an unfavourable 
impression abroad. American diplomacy 
often failed completely in its objects on 
account of the discredit into which the 
national government had fallen. 

Even at home congress fell into discredit. 
Pennsylvania looked quietly on while the 
body representing the union of the states 
was driven from the capital by eighty 
mutinous reservists and forced to continue 
its sittings at Princeton. Each of the states 
was against all the others. New York set 
the example by erecting about itself a 
bulwark of protective duties, not only 
against foreign states, but, upon its own 
strict interpretation of the articles of 
confederation, against its immediate n(‘igh- 
bours. These duties were strictly enforced 
with a total lack of consideration for the 
interests of neighbouring states. This 
gave rise to the question whether it would 
not be desirable to transfer to congress 
the power of regulating commerce. 

It was solely because congress did not 
possess this power that the desired treaty of 
commerce with Spain was not concluded ; 
and Great Britain, which now enforced 
the Navigation Act against the United 
States, could not be combated because, 


while the New England states replied by 
bringing in a navigation act of their own, 
Connecticut willingly placed its harbours 
at the disposal of the British ; and the 
Southern states also declared against a 
navigation act, because they feared that 
when the New England shipowners had 
crushed all competition they would raise 
wx- * . freights on the staple lu'oducts 
. of the south so high as to ruin 

mong southern industry. Old bound- 
ary disputes also cropped up 
again. From the beginning of the 
war the United States had laid claim to 
the territory beyond the Alleghanies ; but 
they had not settled among themselves 
which state it should belong to. Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut claimed a share 
on the ground that their colonial charters 
granted them the land from ocean tc) ocean. 

New York claimed all the land which 
had owed its tribute to their allies, 
the lro(piois ; and Virginia claimed all 
the land to the “ west and north-west," 
as indefinitely granted in her charter. 
North Carolina had established govern- 
mi'ut in Tenness(‘e, as had Virginia and 
Kentucky. Now, Virginia was at that time, 
apart from new acquisitions, the most 
])opulous and richest of the states, so that 
the small states whose geographical position 
prechi(l(‘d further expansion were little 
inclined to let the pow'er of this one state 
increase indefinitely, as they had seen in 
the case of New York what dangers to its 
smaller and poorer neighbours would follow. 

The legislature sought to find a way 
out of this difficulty in 1777 by making 
a ])r()}X)sal to congress that the latter 
should not decide u])on the claims of 
the states to the territory between the 
Alleghanies and the Mississippi, but should 
treat the whole tract as national territory, 
out of which new states might later be 
formed. The projiosal was quite unsup- 
ported, and was rej(xded ; but Maryland 
now made its ratification of the articles 
of c(ui federation dependent on 
the acceptance of this proposal 
Faithful to i-j^gp^^cting the territory in the 
t e nion ^vas the real reason 

why this state, otherwise so faithful to the 
principle of union, delayed its assent to 
the articles of confederation till 1781. 

In the same year Virginia, following 
the example of New York and Connecticut, 
declared itself ready to abandon its 
claims, and was then followed by Massa- 
chusetts, North Carolina and Georgia. 
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The settlement of the territorial dispute 
led to important constitutional conse- 
quences. Hitherto congress, without 
power and without means, had had a 
precarious existence ; but the abandon- 
ment by the single states of their claims 
to the hinterland handed over to it a 
region not only of great extent, but, as the 
I flourishing settlements showed, 

e erson i considerable wealth. In 
^ropoia YYhat form now was congress 
* to exercise its power over 
this region ? The proposal put forward 
by the Virginian governor, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, to divide the territory into ten new 
states, was rejected ; but already in 
Tennessee and Kentucky communities of 
such strength had s})rung up that soon 
after the definite constitution of the 
United States they s^icceedcd in getting 
themselves admitted as constituted states. 

J 3 iit, on th(^ other hand, the land 
north of the Ohio was placed under the 
direct control of congress, j^artly that it 
might have the means of paying the 
ii'.tercst and capital of the war debt by 
the sale of land, and partly that it might 
be able to give the soldiers discharged at 
the close of the war an opportunity of 
establishing homes for themselves under 
favourable conditions. All that was laid 
down for the constitution of this region 
was that the rights of individuals, and the 
religious liberty common to the constitu- 
tions of the thirteen states, should be 
maintained. In other respects also congress 
was free to arrange the provisional govern- 
ment as it saw lit, thus excluding slaveiy 
from the territory and making ])ossible 
the gradual organisation of these new 
territories as commonwealths of the union. 

This procedure did little to increase the 
consideration in which congress was held ; 
but it was of much moreimpoitancein that 
it afforded an example of an extensive 
territory actually ruled by a central 
authority. The most enlightened poli- 
^ , ticians — and before all others 

as lag on s — were convinced 

Development that the only remedy for the 
unmistakable stagnation ex- 
isting in the United States was complete 
unification. Government by congress was 
a shadow. The future of America, as was 
even then recognised, lay in the develop- 
ment of its boundless resources. This was 
impossible so long as the petty jealousies 
of the states continually acted in oppo- 
sition to the common interest — to-day 
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encouraging the British to cripple the 
American carrying trade, to-morrow giving 
the Spaniards an opportunity of closing 
the mouth of the Mississippi against the 
Southern states. A first attempt to en- 
trust to congress the supervision of the 
trade interests of all the states led to such 
a wonderful confusion of claims and 
admissions that nothing useful could be 
accomplished, and the attempt failed. 
But it w^as from this direction that the 
impulse came to which the constitution 
of the United States owes its origin. 

Washington took a lively interest in 
the economic development of the country, 
as in all other political questions. Before 
giving up his post as commander of the 
army he made a tour in the north to see 
for himself what ^communication there, 
was by water between the Hudson and the 
Great Lakes. After his retirement into 
private life he took great interest in the 
project of making a waterway from 
Chesapeake Bay, through the Potomac, to 
the Ohio ; for, as he well saw, community 
of interest was the best means of holding 
the states of the union together. The 
canal project rendered an un- 
C^onvention (jgj-standing among the different 

^ states of the union necessary, 

nnapo is after a meeting of dele- 

gates from the four states directly con- 
cerned, had been agreed to in principle. 
It was proposed to invite delegates from 
all the states to this convention, and to 
consider, not merely the p)rojccted canal, 
but the economic and especially the com- 
mercial needs of the United vStates. 

Thus originated the Convention of Anna- 
polis, which met in September, 1786. It 
produced no tangible results ; but it passed 
a resolution, attended by the w^eightiest 
consequences, that congress be requested 
to summon a new convention to deal, not 
merely with commerce, but with every- 
thing bearing on the national welfare 
and particularly on the form of govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Congress was not indisposed to comply 
with the request of the Convention of 
Annapolis ; but before it had done so the 
news was spread abroad that Virginia Imd 
already chosen its delegates for the new 
convention, and that Washington had con- 
sented to act in this capacity. The popu- 
larity of this name worked wonders ; in 
a short time four other states nominated 
their delegates, and congress, at the 
instigation of Massachusetts, hastened to 
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send out invitations to a convention which 
was to meet at Philadelphia in May, 1787. 
The convention, whose work was the 
constitution of the United States, com- 
prised fifty-five delegates, representing 
twelve states (Rhode Island not being 
among them). At the first sitting Wash- 
ington was elected president. The pro- 
ceedings were secret, and were not binding 
on the states represented. But it was 
exactly this knowledge, that their work 
could become law only after having been 
approved by congress and by the states, 
that gave the delegates the courage to 
put aside all timid compromise and bring 
forward a thoroughly new constitution on 
an essentially altered basis. 

The majority of the delegates, though 
they did not openly express their con- 
viction, knew well that the object of their 
assembling was to strengthen the union 
of the thirteen states, and place it on a 
firmer basis ; but as the sittings pro- 
ceeded, new groupings were formed among 
the members, and the final resolutions of the 
convention were the result of a long series 
of compromises. No dogmatic policy was 
. , , pursued ; but by mutual con- 
irgiAia s interest of all 

for Reform work of the 

constitution was maintained, 
a circumstance that bears witness to 
the great political wisdom displayed. 
Virginia, which had largely given the 
impulse that led to the assembling of the 
convention, was now the first to bring 
forward a definite scheme. 

Governor Edmund Randolph laid before 
the convention a f)lan, worked out in the 
main by James Madison, to establish 
a more effective central government. 
Congress was to be elected by a direct vote 
throughout the United States, in order 
that expression might be given to the 
sovereignty of the people. Following the 
example of most of the states, it was to 
consist of two houses. The lower house 
was to be directly elected ; the members 
of the upper house were to be chosen by 
the lower house from persons proposed by 
the state legislatures ; in both cases the 
number of delegates was to be proportioned 
to population and to the amount contri- 
buted to the revenue. Further, in both 
houses a motion was to be carried by a 
majority of members, not by a majority 
of states, as hitherto ; and a bare majority 
was now sufficient, whereas a two-thirds 
majority had often been required before. 


Finally, congress, in addition to its power 
of deciding all matters of common concern, 
was to have the right of vetoing any 
resolution of a state legislature dangerous 
to the interests of the union. 

This scheme was, as a whole, too cen- 
tralising to be acceptable to the anti- 
Federalists. But its essential feature, the 
— - M formation of a bicameral legisla- 
and Indian ^ different basis of re- 

Problem presentation for each chamber, 

was saved for the future con- 
stitution by one of those statesmanlike 
compromises. The anti- Federalists had 
urged a scheme called the New Jersey 
Plan, according to which all the states, 
large and small, rich and poor, were to be 
represented by the same number of dele- 
gates in each house. By a third plan, 
suggested by a member from Connecticut, 
it was finally concluded, by way of com- 
promise, to apply in the upper house the 
anti-Federalist theory of equal represen- 
tation of the states, and to form the lower 
house according to the federalist scheme 
of apportioning representatives among 
the states according to population. Equally 
significant was the agreement that in 
both houses a vote should be allowed to 
each member, and not, as formerly, to 
each state delegation. The choice of dele- 
gates on a population basis led to further 
differences of opinion. What was to be 
taken as the population of a state ? In 
deciding the number of delegates to be 
elected by each state, were Indians and 
negroes to be included in the population ? 

This question at once renewed the dis- 
sension between north and south, and 
would perhaps have seriously hampered the 
convention had not the parties agreed to a 
compromise based on the precedents of 
1783; and now, when the southern repre- 
sentatives wished the negro population to 
be counted in full in settling the number 
of delegates for each state, the northern 
opposition finally forced the south to be 
__ content with the system of 

Five Negroes negroes as 

^ equivalent to three white 

Three Whites ^ x- x 

men in the apportionment 

both of direct taxes and of representatives. 
The principle that congress should have 
complete control of all matters con- 
nected with foreign trade had been gener- 
ally recognised as the chief reason for the 
meeting of the convention. It was there- 
fore considered right that the convention 
should come to a final decision on the 
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It was Wasliiijgton's intention at the end of the American War to retire to the seclusion of his country estates at 
Mount Vernon, and the al>ove picture shows the famous soldier and statesman taking final leave of his generals with 
this intention, a resolution which the new American nation, having need of his services, would not allow him to fulfil. 


point. I'Jiit tlic suhjocl of slavery was 
jnv()lvt'(l ill the iiiadta*, and the (jiK'stion 
was raised whether conijress slioiild have 
the |)()W(‘r ot j)r()liil)iting the slave trade. 

Many states wcat* opjHised to the con- 
tinuation ot the traffic; but in the face 
of the ^rc'at di\'ision of inter(‘sts in th(‘ 
coiif^ress a coinproinise was oiu'e inon' 
agreed iij)on. 'I'lie Southern states con- 
sented that congress should, after a peri< (l 
of twenty y<'ars, ha\’e j)o\ver to abolish the 
slave trade, and the Northern coininercial 
states consent(*d that congress, acting by 
the vote of a majority instead of by the 
vote of two-thinls, should have exclusive 
control of commerce between the states 
and between other nations. 

After a series of far-reaching regulations 
had deliiu'd the authority of congress 
and ot the several states, the form of the 
executive had still to be decided on. 
Despite the prevailing anti-monarchical 
spirit the idea rapidly gained ground 
among the members of the convention 
that a single j)erson should be jdaced at 
the head of the government. But the 
question as to how this person should be 
elected gave rise to endless discussions, 
during which the half-iinished work was 
more than once endangered. It was 
finally settled that the president of the 
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Lhiited States should hold office for four 
years, but be eligible for re-election ; and 
that he should be chosen by colleges of 
electors s])ecially constituted for the 
purpose. The composition of the colleges 
ol electors was kdt to tlici separate states. 
It was not until 1868 that the practice 
ol choosing the electors by the direct vote 
ot the ])eople became general. 

The (T)nvention of Philad(‘lphia had 
done all its work with a feeling that it 
was binding on no one. This helped it, 
especially at first, over many difficulties. 
TriumnK tliough two delegates froiii 

of the York ostentatiously retired 

Federalists Course of the proceed- 

iugs, and at the close three 
more — two trom Virginia and one from 
Massachusetts — refused their signatures 
to what had been the result of months of 
discussion, the majority were quite well 
aware that' the current of public opinion 
in the young nation went with them. The 
subsequent treatment of their proposals 
showed that they were not mistaken. 

On September 20th, 1787, Washington 
hiul before congress the work of the 
convention. The anti-Federalist party 
would have liked to neutralise by it the 
proposal to reconsider the constitution 
in congress, and, if need be, to alter it. 
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But the Federalists, by an overwhelming 
majority, carried their proposal that the 
work of the convention should at once be 
submitted to the different states with- 
out change. The first state to decide in 
favour of the new constitution was Dela- 
ware, whose convention accepted it unan- 
imously on December 6th. Delaware was 
followed in the same month by 
Washington Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 

. by Georgia and Connecticut 
rest en January, and by Massa- 

chusetts, after heated debates, in February, 
1788. According to the old articles the 
consent of every slate was necessary be- 
fore a new form could be established. This 
constitutional requirement was ignored, 
and by procedure quite analogous to that 
of revolution it was provided that the 
new constitution should be in force upon 
ratification by only nine states. 

Efforts were a’s ) made to qualify the 
several ratifications by conditions directed 
to securing more explicitly the civil rights 
of the individual. But Washington riglitly 
pointed out that to impair what had just 
been accomplished was (‘quivalent to 
rejecting it ; tliat the constitution itself 
afforded the means by which it could 
be siq)plemented and improved ; and that 
the ])roper course for tliose states whose 
wishes the constitution did not meet 
was to use these means to amend it. 
These arguments told in Massachusetts, 
and were not without effect on other con- 
ventions; and by June, before 
Virginia had come to a de- 
cision, nine states had agreed 
to the new constitution. 
Arrangements were then made 
for the presidential election 
in which, on January 7tli, 

1798, all the states, with the 
exception of New York, North 
Carolina and Rhode Island, 
took part. The sixty-nine 
electors chose Washington as 
first president of the union. 

Without doubt the United 
States possessed no citizen, 
other than George Washing- 


ton,in whose hands they could Founding the National Bank and pc'ared SO dearly as a party 
place their fortunes with equal states, politician that the anti- 

confidence. He combined the 1804 from a wound received in a fi^cderalists at once declared 
tact of a man of the world ^ opponent, themselves against him, and 

with an unselfishness that had stood every so bitter was the opposition that a revolt 


experience. His unsought elevation to 
the position of president was but the 
just reward of his long public services. 

Throughout the Revolutionary War he 
had kept himself independent of party ; 
and he wished to remain so now that he 
was the chosen ruler of the nation, and to 
unite all its forces around him in common 
activity. But ex|)erience soon taught him 
how impracticable this high ideal was. 
The struggles about the constitution had 
led to the establishment of sharply defined 
party differences. These naturally mani- 
fested themselves among the men Wash- 
ington had clu)sen as his fellow-workers. 
The most pressing task that lay before 
the new government was the re-establish- 
ment of the credit of the United States, 
and with it their repute both at home and 
abroad. In finance Washington had at 
his disposal a great force in Alexander 
Hamilton, a leading member of the con- 
vention, and so keen an advocate of a 
strong central executive that he was 
the recognised head of the Federal party. 

His first measures, the fundingof the debt 
of the United Stales, and the. assumption 
of tlie debts of tlie separate states by the 
union, were in accord with his ex])rcssed 
centralising tendencies. 1'he objection his 
opponents made to these measures was 
that they gave an o])portunity to the rich 
merchants of the north of carrying on a 
profitable if not particularly honourable 
Imsiness. The merchants bought up great 
(juantities of the ])ractically 
worthless bonds issued to 
:over tlu'. debts of the dif- 
ferent slates, and made great 
profits when tliese were tak(‘n 
over and red(‘(*med by the 
central government. In order 
to provide the means of 
carrying. out these financial 
operations Hamilton now pro- 
posed a tax which he ad- 
mitted would remind every 
citizen of his connection with 
the union by toucliing him 
in his most sensitive spot, his 
V)Ocket ; but in this lie ap- 


test, and a firm faith in the future of his 
country, to whose service he devoted his 
intellectual talents and his wide practical 


against the authority of the union broke 
out in the west. This turn of affairs made 
it necessary for Washington to put an 
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imposing force in the field to crush the 
rising ; and also afforded an opportunity 
through which the power of the central 
government was early demonstrated. 

According to his political convictions, 
Washington was a Federalist, but not in the 

K sense in which Hamilton was. Thus 
s able to choose as one of his Ministers 


WathingtoA 

at 

Politician 


the man who afterwards be- 
came the leader of the anti- 
Federalists — Thomas Jefferson. 
When the latter returned from 


his position as Minister to France, Wash- 
ington offered him the post of Secreta^ 
of State, which Jeffeison accepted. He 
helped Hamilton with his plans for the 
assumption of the state debts by the 
national government. But just as Hamil- 
ton was a “ Northerner,” Jefferson had 
unconsciously become a '* Southerner ” ; 
and Hamilton had to buy his support by 
inducing his own party to agree that the 
future capital of the union should be 
situated in the south, on the Potomac. 

The unfortunate thing about the party 
system was that the parties were not 
based on ideal principles and linn convic- 
tions, but were divided chiefly by conflict 
of interests. Thus it was that the union 


was always geographically divided into 
two hostile campa, the interests of the 
commercial Northern states being always 
different from those of the agricultural 
south. The opi)osition between Feder- 
alists and anti-Federalists had justifica- 
tion and significance only during the 
struggles about the constitution. 

After the constitution had been com- 


pleted and put into operation, these party 
names had less significance, for in reality the 
predominant party was always more or less 
Federalist, while the Opposition made use 
of the decentralising tendencies of those 
who held out for the rights of single states 
as a cloak to cover its own selfish aims. 
Washington was very desirous of retiring 
to private life at tlie close of his four 

years’ term of office; but at 

FrieAdahiD to I'cquest of all parties he 
FmiidsMpto to hold the presi- 

dency for another four years, 
and was once more unanimously elected. 
This was a piece of good fortune for the 
young nation; for this period brought 
difficulties that were overcome only by 
Washington's tact and foresight.' The 
friendship of France was still an impor- 
tant factor in United States politics ; the 


more because the Revolution tended to 
establish political conditions in many 
respects analogous to those of the United 
States. But these conditions became 
critical when the abolition of the mon- 
archy and the establishment of a republic 
involved France in war. The Southern 
states, which had been so eager for the 
French alliance in 1782, were now in- 
toxicated by the high-sounding and 
revolutionary phrases of the French 
Republicans, and were eager and ready to 
stand shoulder to shoulder with them in 
their struggle against the despots. 

But this would have been bad policy for 
the United States ; for their economic 
connection with France was slight. While 
the prosperity of the Northern states was 
largely dependent on trade with England. 
For this reason Washington declared the 
strictest neutrality. The French Repub- 
licans, it is true, took no notice of this, 
and their diplomatists showed the same 
bold assurance that those of the United 
States had formerly shown. The French 
plenipotentiary held himself justified in 
enlisting soldiers and fitting out privateers 
in American towns, as he was received 
with tumultuous applause by the people, 
_ , , not only in the south, but even 

York. But Washington 
deviate from the path 
he had chosen, and when he 
was forced, by the tactless behaviour of 
the French Minister, to maintain the 
dignity of the American nation against 
him, the mass of the people w^as united in 
supporting the president. 

The position of the government of the 
union would have been much simpler 
had it not, at the same time, had to 
maintain certain claims against Great 
Britain. The British still held a number 
of posts in the west under circumstances 
which laid them open to criticism ; and 
the regulations by which they endeavoured 
to check the trade of neutrals with France, 
and to monopolise all trade with their own 
land for themselves, injured the business 
of the United States in many very different 
respects. But it was difficult to remedy 
this completely so long as the war between 
France and England lasted. Washington 
succeeded in gaining partial relief by an 
agreement arranged by John Jay; but 
many sources of annoyance remained 
untouched, and succeeding presidents had 
for years to contend with these difficulties. 
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CONSOLIDATION OF THE REPUBLIC 

UNDER THE VIRGINIAN PRESIDENTS 


AT the close of his second term of office, 
Washington emphatically declined re- 
e.yction, so that a new head of the state 
hUd to be chosen. In this matter the 
Federalist party began to dig its own 
grave. Hamilton indulged in electioneer- 
ing tactics in order to keep John Adams, 
who was personally unacceptable to him, 
out of the presidency. He failed in this ; 
but the factional controversy within the 
Federalist party made possible the election 
of an anti-Federalist president in 1800. 

The United States now seemed to be 
drifting, much against its inclinations, into 
war with France. The Directory, by its 
Insolent proceedings, had forced the United 
States to discontinue diplomatic relations; 
and under the favourite pretext of search- 
ing for contraband, it carried on a more 
vigorous war against American commerce 
than Britain had ever done. Then the 
Federalist party collected its strength, and 
^ demanded a resolution declar- 

e era is s France ; but before 

Polic formally de- 

dared, Adams took advantage 
of the first slight signs of concession on the 
part of France to effect a reconciliation. 
This was a severe defeat for the Federalists, 
and it was made worse by the fact that at 
the same time they took a disastrous step 
in home affairs. To guard against foreign 
agitation in the country, they introduced 
a severe law against this, and against 
insults to the government, which they 
carried in spite of vigorous opposition. The 
anti-Federalist party considered this the 
height of illegality, and the legislatures of 
Kentucky and Virginia held sittings to 
protest against it. 

During these sittings the famous resolu- 
tions were passed in which the champions 
of the rights of single states claimed the 
right of actively resisting illegal resolutions 
of congress. The resolutions had no imme- 
diate significance, but later they served as 
a basis for the arguments of secessionists. 
The new presidential election placed 

T M 


Jefferson at the head of the government. 
As the result of mismanaged electioneering 
tactics on the part of the anti-Federalists, 
J efferson and Burr, who had been selected 
for the vice-presidency, received the same 
number of votes. The unscrupulous Burr 
- would gladly have displaced 

in Jefferson ; but the Federalists 

White House helped him in his attempt 
'only succeeded in gaining con- 
tempt for themselves by their efforts. 
Jefferson emerged from the contest doubly 
victorious. His government gave proof 
that acting in opposition is a very 
different thing from leading a government. 

The policy of the government was still 
determined by its relations to the belli- 
gerent Powers in Europe. Ever since the 
Declaration of Independence there had 
been differences between Spain and the 
United States about the free navigation of 
the Mississippi. This had been conceded 
by England to the United States at the 
Peace of Versailles ; but England had at 
the same time given up Florida to Spain. 
Thus the mouth of the Mississi])pi became 
exclusively Spanish, and the government 
at Madrid unconditionally refused to allow 
foreign ships to pass through its territory. 
It was only in 1795, after protracted 
negotiations, that New Orleans was 
declared a free port for American ships. 

Almost immediately after this negotia- 
tions were begun which led to a further 
change at the mouth of the Mississippi — 
the cession of Louisiana to France by 
Spain. The union government had several 
times considered the best means of meeting 
the danger that the territories 
on its boundary, Louisiana 


Annexation 

of 

Louisiana 


and Florida, might pass from 
the weak hands of Spain into 
those of England or France ; and Jefferson 
did not delay coming to an understanding 
with the new owner of Louisiana upon 
their neighbouring relations. In so doing 
he made the surprising discovery that the 
First Consul, Napoleon, was by no means 
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disinclined to rid himself of this territory, 
which possessed but doubtful value for 
him. Now, Jefferson had not the least 
doubt that the constitution did not permit 
him to acquire new territory for the union ; 
but he had no thought of letting slip such an 
exceptional op])ort unity of extending and 
securing the boundaries of the union. He 
, therefore gave his unqualified 
D approval to the act of his 

ro ita e purchased the terri- 

ransac ion question from France for 

something like 5(^3, 000,000. Of course, 
there was very considerable opj)osition, 
especially on the ])art of the Northern 
states, which leaned their trade would 
suffer by the opening of the mouth of 
the Mississippi; but Jefferson’s enemies 
were not so blind as to think seriously ot 
annulling this profitable transaction. 

In th(‘ autumn of 1804, Jefferson was 
elected to the presidency for a further 
term of hnu years. During his second 
term of office the ])oIitical situation was 
graver. As Napoleon more and more 
revealed himself, so the Old World became 
more and more plunged in war. The 
United States were affected by it, as each 
of the sea Powers, (rieat Ihitain and 
France, |)ersistently harassed the commerce 
of the citizens of the union with that of its 
enemies. In this the attitude of the 
British may have been more unfriendly 
than that of France, though both nations 
ca])tured American ships almost in their 
own harbours. But the old leaning of the 
Southern states towards France, and 
Jefferson’s enthusiasm for that country, 
W'ere responsible for the union government’s 
directing its anger chiefly against Britain. 

From the time of the War of Indepen- 
dence the idea had survived that the 
interru[)tion of commercial relations was a 
SjHxdally effective and dangerous weapon 
against that Power. As those on the 
American side who would suffer most from 


this were the commercial Northern states, 

r * n Southern 

ureat Britain predominant, 

Illicii Tr.de c^ned the pro- 

posal of an embargo of several 
months’ duration. But in reality it was 
only American trade that suffered seriously 
from it ; for even in American waters Great 
Britain was supreme, and so was able to 
protect an illicit trade which almost com- 
pensated for the loss of the regular com- 
merce. The complaints of the north, 
continually becoming louder, were not 
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without effect on congress. Jefferson 
himself was considering the removal of the 
embargo ; but towards the end of his 
term of office he had lost control over 
congress to such an extent that his 
opponents carried its immediate repeal 
greatly against his will. 

The change in the presidency made no 
change in tlie situation either at home or 
abroad. Madison, like Jefferson, was one 
of the leaders of the southern party, that 
championed the rights of the separate 
states ; but, like his predecessor, he was 
forced more and more towards the Federal- 
ists by the duties of the office he had taken 
up. One thing was unmistakable — that 
his personal influence over the southern 
party was appreciably less than that of 
his predecessor. On becoming president 
he had found relations with Great Britain 
and France unchanged. 

Great Britain did not respond to the 
removal of the embargo by any serious 
attempt to remedy the grievances com- 
plained of by the Americans ; on the con- 
trary, the negotiations entered upon ended 
in her rejecting all the American claims and 
refusing all concessions until the 
United Stales should take up a 
. « more decided attitude towards 
friendship? Now the latter deserved 

no consideration from America. Her atti- 
tude was quite as unfriendly as England’s. 
But on account of the traditional friend- 
ship between France and the union, ever 
kept alive by skilfully turned phrases, the 
government could not make up its mind 
to buy British friendship by a change of 
front towards France. Thus negotiations 
were continued with both Powers on the 
subject of the abolition of the regulations 
which crip)])led the tr*adc of neutrals ; but 
the Americans still had to put up with 
their ships being treated as hostile by both 
sides, without daring to make reprisals. In 
this dilemma help came to the government 
from a quarter whence it was least expected. 

In the south there had formed within 
the anti-Federalist party a new group that 
held more firmly to the one-sided policy 
of the i)arty. The leaders of this group. 
Clay and Calhoun, were intoxicated with 
pan- American ideas, the first aim of which 
was the conquest of Canada. Accordingly, 
they threatened to withdraw their support 
from Madison in the forthcoming presi- 
dential election if he did not adopt a more 
energetic policy against Great Britain. 
Now, Madison’s ambition was to serve 
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two terms as president, like his prede- 
cessors ; and to this desire he sacrificed his 
love of peace. On April ist, 1812, he 
renewed the trade war by an embargo ; 
but as the north was not inclined to a 
war policy, or willing to bear its expenses 
for the south, the embargo was weakly 
enforced, and once again remained in- 
. effective. The war party, 
War Declared insistent, and 

• Madison yielded. As if in 

Great Bnia.n American 

plans, the abolition of the decrees pressing 
hardly upon the trad(‘ of neutrals was con- 
sented to exa('tly at this time by both Great 
Britain and France ; but before definite 
news of this could reach America the pliant 
majority of the ('ongress had decided on 
war against Kngland, and declared it on 
June i8th, 1812. 

If tlu? War of Inde])endence, in spite of 
the community of interests then existing, 
had exhibited the military resources of 
the union in a very unfavourable light, still 
more so did this war, which the Northern 
states stigmatised as a ])arty war of their 
opponents. It is possible that the British 
Government for a time cherished the hopv^ 
of breaking up the union and forming the 
Northern states in a sej)arate union friendly 
to luigland. d'his charge against the 
Northern states has been founded chiefly on 
the. procc'edings of the Hartford Conven- 
tion. But this assembly, in which, more- 
over, only Rhode Island, Connecticut and 
Massachus(‘tls were officially represented, 
did, in reality, no more than the Southern 
stall's had done against Adams by the Ken- 
tucky and Virginia resolutions. It claimed 
for the several states tlu* right of refusing to 
recognise as binding unjust and pernicious 
resolutions of congress, and maintained 
the principle of oj^jjosing such resolutions, 
if need be, by force. 

But it did not consider that such a neces- 
sity had already arisen, and, though refusing 
to take active ]xirt in the war, had no 
^ . , thought of entering into separate 

Plan of*^ * negotiations with the British. The 
. course of the war .showed how 
^ little j)reparation had been made 
for it, and how small was its popularity on 
the whole. Madison had announced that 
his plan of campaign was to maintain the 
defensive on the coast, but, by energetically 
taking the offensive in the north, to try to 
add Canada to the possessions of the United 
States. But he was unable to obtain the 
means of doing this. The recruiting and 
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enlistment resolved on by congress proved 
totally inadequate ; even the militia 
avoided service as much as possible. 

Matters were made worse by the apparent 
incapacity of the generals, and the first 
campaign ended in most disgraceful losses, 
which were only partially retrieved by the 
two which followed. The war of defence 
on the coast also brought to light a melan- 
choly state of affairs. In privateering 
the ships and seamen of the Northern 
states proved themselves no despic- 
able op})onents, as they had already done 
in the War of Independence, and it was 
owing to their bravery in many encounters 
between single ships that the union 
government turned its attention more 
seriously to the creation of a navy. 

But where theBritish appeared with fleets 
and not with single ships, they scarcely ever 
met with serious resistance. This many 
coast towns found to their cost in the first 
two cam])aigns ; and in 1814 the British 
landed on the shores of the Potomac and 
caj)turcd and partly burned Washington, 
the capital of the union, without once 
having to fight a serious engagement. 
^ ^ The union government was 

broken up and had almost 
A ceased to exist. In this state 
ol affairs the union received 
unexpected help from the south. Already 
in the War of Independence both British 
and Americans had called in the Indians 
to their aid, but with very different 
results. Even when the Americans offered 
the greatest inducements, the redskins did 
not forget the bad treatment they had 
received in the past, and still received from 
the British colonists ; thus th(?y were 
reluctant and untrustworthy allies. 

The British, on the other hand, stepped 
into the shoes of the French in Canada, and 
to some extent maintained 1 heir wise Indian 
policy. Besides this, even long after the 
War of Independence, the British held 
posts in the w^est, and thus kept in touch 
with the Indians, against whom Wa.shing- 
ton had already had to wage a war of 
several years' duration, in wiiich, after 
repeated sev^ere losses, success was attained 
only by the employment of overwhelming 
force. In the war of 1812 the Indians 
took the British side in large numbers. 
The w^arlike eloquence of Tecumseh, which 
spread from the northern lakes to Florida, 
gave rise to the scheme of a general Indian 
rising. In the north the project led to no 
very important results ; but in the Southern 
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and South-western states a rising of the 
Creeks threatened to become a serious 
danger to the Americans. It was here, in 
the south, that Andrew Jackson fought 
his first battle. He had decidedly military 
talents, and he was able, with the com- 
paratively small means at his disposal, to 
combat the danger, in spite of the secret 
support the Indians received from Florida. 

These struggles attracted the attention 
of the British to the southern and 
western boundaries. Knowing well the 
importance of the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi to the Americans, who were rapidly 
spreading westward, they resolved to 
try to gain a footing there. The boundary 
of tlie Spanish possessions in Florida 
had long been a subject of dispute be- 
tween Spain and the union. The Spaniards 
could not deny that New Orleans was a 
]:)art of Louisiana ; but otherwise they 
laid claim to the east bank of the Missis- 
sippi, while the United States strove to 
get i)ossession of both banks, and were 
not disinclined to purchase, if necessary, all 
West Florida. The British took advan- 


tage of this uncertainty of the boundary. 
« . Tlu^y landed at Pensacola and 
erious Spanish town as a 

base for their attacks. But they 
* * found their match in Jackson, 

who held command on this boundary. 
He was as little restrained by international 
rights as the British. He took for his 
lu'adqiiarters Mobile, which was also 
Spanish, and from this base attacked 
Pensacola so successfully that the British 
were forced to abandon it and withdraw to 


their fleet. New Orleans was the next object 
of the British attack ; but J ackson fortified 
and defended it successfully, repulsing the 
British with heavy losses on January 8th, 
1815. After this they had no desire to 
try conclusions with him a third time. 

Before these successes became known, 
peace had been concluded at Ghent, on 
December 24th, 1814. The frivolous origin 
of the struggle, and its still more disgrace- 
ful course, gave the Americans little claim 
to favourable conditions of peace. But 
the political situation in Europe came to 
their aid once again, and they reaped 
where they had not sown. Negotiations 
were entered upon during the second 
year of the war, and anxiety on account 
of a menacing grouping of the European 
Powers caused Great Britain to drop the 
imperious tone with which she had at first 
repulsed every approach. As there were 


scarcely any real points of difference, 
peace was quickly concluded, and, con- 
sidering the situation, the Americans 
could demand nothing better than the 
re-establishment of the status quo. 

An immediate consequence of the conclu- 
sion of peace was the acquisition of Florida 
by the United States. Madison was not 
_ destined to accomplish this 

r rounding off of United States 

Ceded to the ^ m - -1-, • 1 ri. ^ 

Union territory. Ihis was left to 

his successor, Monroe, who 
was especially fitted for the work, as, on 
account of his diplomatic missions to the 
courts of Europe, he knew all sides of the 
question better than any other. The 
war had shown that Spain was not able to 
defend the few localities from which her 
officials were supposed to rule Florida ; 
it was the continual com])laint of the 
Americans that Spain was quite powerless 
over the country, and that her province 
was the haunt of all criminals from the 
neighbouring states. Troops of filibusters 
had established themselves on some of the 
islands off the coast, and, under the pretext 
of fighting for the freedom of the Spanish 
colonies, they made piratical attacks on 
both Spanish and American vessels. 

The union government was forced to 
take action here, and, having once begun 
to establish order in Flori(la, found it 
difficult to determine how far it ought to 
go. On land the Seminoles were as 
great an annoyance to the neighbouring 
states as the pirates by .sea. 'I'liey had 
been furnished by England with money, 
powder and officers during the war ; and 
liere the Peace of Ghent put no end to 
the strife. Finally, Monroe entrusted the 
subjugation of the Seminoles to Jackson, 
and when the latter interpreted his task 
as the conquest of all Florida tlie govern- 
ment placed no hindrance in his way. 

On the contrary, it tried to justify his 
action by diplomacy. This pressure suf- 
ficed to bring to the desired conclusion the 
. negotiations with Spain which 
Monroe s pending for years. In 


Monroe's 

Brilliant 1820, Spain ceded to 

the United States, for the sum 
of £1,000,000, this territory, which had 
really slipped from its grasp long before and 
had for long been of no real use to it. This 
removed from the ])ath of the United States 
the last obstacle to the completion of their 
territorial development in that direction. 
After the acquisition of Florida nothing 
remained that was likely to involve the 
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United States in diplomatic complications 
with foreign Powers. A long period 
followed, during which their rulers had 
leisure to devote their whole attention to 
the development of the country, which 
made such progress as exceeded the 
wildest hopes of the founders. As early as 
1806, Jefferson had been able to announce 
that the revenue of the government ex- 
ceeded its {*x])eiKliture, and the complica- 
tions of the following years caused but a 
transitory interruption of this favourable 
state of affairs. J^y reason of the rapidly 
increasing immigration the population 
increased enormously and spread itself 
over a larger and larger area. By 1818 
nine new states had been added to the 
thirteen original ones, and further ad- 
missions to the union were impending. 

Bedsides tliis, in Monroe the nation had 
tile rare good fortune to have at its head 
a president who was not merely a party 
politician. Monroe was the last of the 


great Virginians, and was elected as the 
candidate of the anti-Federalists upon a 
platform essentially Federalist ; but the 
division between the old parties had com- 
pletely disappeared, the all-powerful or- 
ganisation of the Republican party had 
gained complete control of the political 
situation, and now within that party were 
gradually being formed those sectional 
and })ersonal factions which were to 
become the nucleus of future parties. 

Monroe followed Washington’s example 
in not limiting the choice of his advisers 
to one faction, but rather in seeking to 
enlist in the service of the state the 
most capable men of all groups. It is 
true that he could not crush out the 
dangerous germs of discord which had their 
origin in the great economic differences 
in the development of north and south; 
but it was a distinct advantage to the 
land that a serious attempt was once 
more made to further its general interests. 




AMERICA 


THE UNITED 
STATES 111 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PARTIES 

AND THE PRESIDENCY OF ANDREW JACKSON 

F has become customary to regard the ment, slavery naturally was not very 
recent history of the United States of widely spread ; in Massachusetts, in fact, 
America exclusively in the light of the soon after the adoption of its constitution 
struggle over slavery ; but this process is in 1780, slavery was made impossible by 
not in this case so "accurate as when ap- judicial decision. In New York, on the 
plied to the last four decades of the history other hand, it was to be found for a half- 
of Brazil. The abstract question whether century more, and similar conditions pre- 
slavery was admissible or justifiable had, ^ vailed in other Northern 

indeed, been debated, and in some com- u,|iversln states. The slave trade, which 
munities negatived, even at the time of was more universally and less 

the cessation of British rule in the Amer- reservedly condemned than 

ican continental colonies, and was there- slavery itself, was vigorously carried on 
after discussed quite continuously by not only legally during the twenty years 
individuals and corporate bodies. fixed by the constitution after the adoption 

Nevertheless, the government of the of that instrument, but also illegally, far 
United States, as such, had, far into the beyond that period, and that, too, by the 
nineteenth century, regarded the enslave- very merchants who were otherwise fully 
ment of negroes as a legal institution conscious of the industrial antagonism 
wherever established by commonwealth between north and south, 
enactment ; and thus the struggle between By the terms of the constitution a 
north and south could never turn upon the measure became law if passed in the house 
legality of slavery, but only upon the of representatives by a majority of the 
ethical status of the institution, members, who were apportioned among 
The Legal ^ defensive the states on the basis of population, and 

struggle for the protection in the senate by a majority of the mem- 
of Slavery ^ . certain purely economic bers, who were apportioned equally among 
interests, but it also by degrees assumed the states. As long as the conflict was 
such a character that the preservation of undecided, a serious danger to both 
slavery seemed to become a sine qua non parties lay hidden in this complex system 
to the south as clearly as did the dcstruc- of representation. In the house of repre- 
tion of the preponderance of the slave- sentatives the Northern states, owing to 
holding Southern states appear essential their larger poi)ulation, possessed from the 
to the beneficial progress of the north. beginning a small majority. 

A government in which a man's vote upon Nor could this be affected by the con- 
national affairs was relatively influential stitutional concession to the southerners 
in proportion to the number of slaves by which, in computing population for pur- 
within his commonwealth ; which allowed poses of representative apportionment, five 
to a slave-holder the unrestricted pursuit slaves were made to count as 

of his slaves even into states where the r three inhabitants. In spite of 

institution did not exist; a government, . this, the majority grew; for, not- 

finally, which j)ermitted slavery in the withstanding the importation 

small federal district over which it exer- and the rearing of slaves, the Southern states 
cised direct control, and in certain of the were unable to keep pace with the increase 
territories governed by congress — such a of population of the north. Thus the only 
government naturally entertained no protection of the south lay in the senate, 
doubts as to the legal status of slavery, whose membership consisted of two sena- 
In the Northern states, for reasons of tors from each state, and not of state 
climate, topography and industrial develop- delegations, varying in size according to 
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the population of each state. The sovith, 
if industrially and politically it was not to 
be handed over to the north, was compelled 
to find means of maintaining a balance in 
the senate. The New England states had, 
indeed, before this, in tlie most undis- 
guised fashion, paraded their own sectional 
arguments aiul interests as a justification lor 
j)ossil>le separation. And even 
Northern establishment of the 

r' n°# ****' constitution and the later ac- 
* cession of Jefferson, a perverted 

federtalism was for some' years vainly used 
to furtijer certain of their interests. But 
after the Hartford Convention the entire 
policy of the north-eastern group, drawn 
together by similarity ol interests, left no 
room to doubt what the south would have 
to expect when once it should no longer 
be able, of its own w'eight, to counter- 
balances the self-centred industrial policy 
of the Northern state's. 

Thus the “ jilanter ” states had te) guarel 
their comme)n life interests against the' 
“ inelusirial ” states, 'fhese* interests, in- 
de'e’el, we're not exe'lusive'ly bound uj) with 
the mainte'nance of slava'iy. Neve'itheless, 
this institution, so e'ssential te) their 
industry, furnishe'd an outward, visil)le 
sign wliich be'came more and meire a 
elistiiiguishing mark e)f the se'ction. Later, 
the' Ne)rthe'rners complacently maele the 
alle'geel evils e)f an institution which they 
themsedves hael once l)y ne) iiie'ans ele‘Sj)ised 
a jiretext for attacking the se)uth, while* in 
reality they were sevking to protect their 
own ])olitie'al anel inelusirial interests. 

At the* time* when the thirte'en Ne)rth 
American jirovinces hael joinc'd te)gether 
in a ie'cle'ial unie)n, the industrial e)j)posilie)n 
of the planter state's to the commercial and 
manufacturing state's was by no means so 
marke'el as te) enable e)ne te) speak of a 
majority of either of tlie'se groups. Later, 
he)wever, the elivision assumed from year 
to year a me)ro definite character. It was 
pre)bably not a mere accident that in the 
nine new territorie'S receivt'el as 
Slave Labour s^^^tesiuto the union up to i8i8 

* . — as in the case e)f the thirteen 

Plantations original states— thestates with 

an essentially free, industrial and agricul- 
tural population exactly balanced those in 
which plantation industry and slave labour 
were predominant. This balance seems to 
have been threatened for the first time 
when Missouri applied for admission into 
the union, on which occasion it was pro- 
posed by certain Northerners to make the 
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prohibition of slavery a preliminary condi 
tion of such admission. The question was. 
indeed, still an open one ; for although 
according to the North-west ordinance 
slavery was to be prohibited in the terri 
torics north of the Ohio, no definite limit 
in this respect had been as yet fixed on 
the other side of the Mississippi. 

From its natural conditions and the man- 
ner in which it had been colonised, Missouri 
was evidently marked out for another 
j)lanter state. Accordingly the representa- 
tives of these states in botli houses protested 
energetically against the resolution, and, 
in conformity to the doctrine of public 
law, which from the beginning had recog- 
nised slavery as an institution exclusively 
within the jurisdiction of the states, 
demanded that the question of slavery 
should be left to the decision of the new 
state in its constitution, and that under 
no pretence should congress be allowed 
to reserve to itself tbe right of attaching 
to the admission of a m.'w state such con- 
ditions as it might determine. On the 
other band, tbe north in reality was not 
concerned merely with the question 
. whether there were to be slaves 

n**'"'* Missouri or not -a matter, 

J®^j^^"‘^^*‘^Mndeed, of complete indiffer- 
ence to tbe great merchants ; 
their real apprehension was whether, by 
surrendering this territory to the southern 
interests, tbe latter might not thereby ac- 
quire in the senate such a decided ])re“ 
})onderance as might j)ossibly be used in a 
manner hostile and damaging to the north. 

Hence as long as there was danger of 
such a majority the north offered an 
obstinate and energetic resistance ; but 
this at once disappeared when the terri- 
tory of Maine likewise a])])lied for admis- 
sion to the union, whereby a check might 
be afforded to the north against tbe rising 
])ower of the south. In this connection, 
what is known as the Missouri Compromise 
was effected in 1820 and 1821, which, on 
the one hand, admitted the two territories 
into the union without conditions and 
recognised the inability of congress to im- 
pose such conditions, and, on the other 
hand, fixed the boundary between the slave- 
holding and non-slavcholding territories 
west of the Mississippi at 36^30' of latitude. 

The acuteness with which this Missouri 
question was fought out by the two 
parties was in some measure due to another 
matter — the development in the same 
years of another approaching conflict of 
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interests between the north and the south. 
We have already stated that New York, 
before its acceptance of the federal 
constitution, had, for the purpose of 
supporting its young industry, surrounded 
itself with a system of protective tariffs. 
As this policy was gradually approved, 
and as industrial centres began to appear 
in all the states of the north-east, the 
desire for protection by the laws of the 
union became more general. This desire 
also found adherents in the states of the 
north-west, in which the farmers were 
principally engaged in wheal culture. 

To the south, on the other hand, free 


trade seemed a distinctly beneheial ]K)licy ; 
lor whereas the productions of the Southern 
states were limited to a small number of 
commodities which were exported as raw 
products, they drew the whole of the 
manufactured articles they required from 
abroad, and could therefore view only with 
dis])leasure a protective tariff which 
rendered the competition of foreign coun- 
tries in their markets more difficult, and 
which increased the cost of all articles 
which to them were indispensable. It was, 
« . moreover, doubly annoying to 

ou ern them, not only ihat they had 

F,’.'. “‘‘''-•y '>v 

means of a protective tariff, 
the industry of the Northern states, 
which formed the principal factor in their 
rapid increase of po])iilation, but also that, 
by the exclusion of foreign conij)etition, 
they should render themselves directly 
dependent for all manufactured articles 
upon the states of the north. 

Nevertheless, in 1824, a bill was passed 
in both houses of congress, by a majority of 
a few votes, according to which a moderate 
protective tariff became a law of the 
union. This, so far from tcuininating the 
struggle between free-traders and ])ro- 
tectionists, did not even produce a tempor- 
ary pause in the agitation ; for while 
the north fought . for a further increase 
of tariffs, the south contended for 
their abolition or modification. Monroe, 
on retiring into private life in 1825, 
after the completion of his second term 
of office (1821-1825), was justified in 
reviewing his work with satisfaction. The 
reputation of the government had been 
strengthened at home and abroad, the 
industrial development of the country had 
been led into appropriate channels, and 
its financial condition had been placed on 
a satisfactory basis. These conditions 


remained unchanged also under his suc- 
cessor, John Quincy Adams (1825-1829), 
during whose administration both the 
favourable external development and the 
unfortunate internal conflict continued. 

John Quincy Adams, the candidate of 
the Northerners, was far from seeking to 
conduct his office in a sectional spirit ; 
p . but the Protectionists returned 

NlT'orit**^*'*** to each successive congress with 
. V,*^*^* ^ increased majorities, and the 
lA ongress situation seemed to 

them to be a justification of their efforts. 
Oreat Britain was still the principal 
purveyor to the United States, with 
an annual im])ortation of five million 
sterling. Instead, however, of treating the 
commerce of so important a customer 
with consideration, Ureat Britain once 
more resorted to a strict application of 
the navigation acts, refused the conclu- 
sion of a commercial treaty, and en- 
deavoured to exclude the Americans 
completely from the trade of her West 
Indian })ossessions. Hence a protective 
tariff against British manufactures became 
a measure as much of ])olitical as of 
industrial necessity. Signs of vigorous 
o})position, however, became more and 
more evident among the southern minority 
and in various fields of political action. 
Indeed, on one occasion during Adams’s 
presidency the authority of the national 
(executive was directly assailed. 

Ueorgia, in order to rid itself of the rem- 
nants of its Indian population, had con- 
cluded a treaty with Creek chiefs which 
turned out to be an undoubted violation of 
the law, the contracting parties having acted 
without any autliority ou behalf of tlieir 
whole tribe, and, moreover, having un- 
mistakably been bribed. In s])ite of this, 
the governor and the state legislature 
not only upheld the treaty against the 
])residcnt, but also against the judgment 
of the United States Supreme Court ; and 
they furthermore ex})r(‘ssed themselves in 
. , so defiant a manner against the 
Georgia s authorities that the 

constitution was held up almost 
^ to contempt. Finally, they not 
only succe('ded in their expulsion of the 
Indians, but also were countenanced and 
aided by President Jackson in his delin- 
quent omission to enforce the decision of 
the federal Supreme Court. 

In these proceedings the doctrine of the 
sovereignty of the Sei)aratc states had been 
much used ; immediately afterwards it 
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was applied in a still more forcible 
manner by another of the Southern states. 
Already, in John Quincy Adamses time, 
South Carolina had declared its absolute 
unwillingness to submit to the policy of 
increased tariffs ; it had, however, for the 
moment contented itself with a protest, 
since a presidential election was imminent 

^ ... and the choice was expected 

Opposition 

c ^ I- hoT)ed, would consent to the 
ab(Mition of the protective 
tariffs. Andrew Jackson, the hero of the 
war against tJie vSerninoIes and the victor 
of New Orlenns, lia\’ing at the previous 
election obtained a j)lurality of votes, 
asserted that he had been defeated solely 
through an unworthy maiKeuvre concerted 
between Adams and Clay when the 
election of ])resident was thrown into the 
lunise of re])resentatives. There was no 
doubt that he would be the favourite 
candidate at the coming election ; for by 
his doctrinaire impartiality Adams had 
managed to ('strange even his friends. 

Jackson being a j)ronounce(l Southerner, 
the party of the south expected that the 
administration of a general so high in 
popular favour would not only abolish the 
prottxMive tariffs, but would shape its 
general policy decisivedy in the int(T('sts 
of the Southern states. Jackson’s ek'ction, 
which follow(‘d with a crushing majority 
in 1828, did undoubtedly produce a radical 
change in the history of the Unitc'd States : 
but, in spite of this, the champions of 
southern rights did not realise their 
fultihuent of their ultimate expectations. 

Jackson was a man of thoroughly honest 
and well-nu'aning character, and one who, 
as the south found to its cost, valued the 
W('lfare of the union much higher than 
might have i)een expected after the 
(xccntricities of his earlier career. It 
seenu.'d true that his intellectual acejuire- 
mentswere not e(]ual to the important task 
which the administration of the govern- 
41. ruent imiiosed on him. The 

oMhe entered the 

N.tiL.I Bank 

the masses was, in this sense, 
an omen of failure ; for he was neither able 
to gauge the true motives of the bold 
demands made ujxin him by demagogic 
leaders, nor capable of holding himself 
alocT from them in a dignified manner. 
\yhilc showing himself too readily acces- 
silde to influences -operating through 
irregular channels, he must also be blamed 
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for having during his presidency given 
recognition to that fatal system under 
which a newly elected president might feel 
free to reward his faithful adherents with 
promotion to lucrative offices of state. 

But, on the whole, Jackson, in his admini- 
strative policy, allowed himself to be guided 
by that healthy commonsense which was 
so characteristically his own. The hatred 
with which he pursued the United States 
Bank, which he hampered in an autocratic 
fashion, and finally overthrew, was undeni- 
ably short-sighted from the point of view 
of public finance, and led to a financial crisis 
in which business men sustained heavy 
losses. But the ideal which controlled 
him in this course of action was perfectly 
reasonable and justifiable in the views of 
Jackson and his a.ssociates ; for, as then 
organised, the bank was charged with 
being little else than a support for some 
of the wild speculations and questionable 
enterprises which characterised the times. 

In regard to the tariff (juestion, Jackson 
had cautiously refrained from interfering 
in any j)articularly incisive manner. Con- 
gress, in fact, continued the 
Health*' * system of protective tariffs, 
*^4 4» ill its main features, in the 
year 1832, although some- 
what reducing certain especially unpopular 
duties in order to deprive the Opposition 
of its weajx)ns of attack. Most of the 
Southern states quietly accepted these 
facts, although they had, without excep- 
tion, voted with the Opposition, or were 
satisfied with merely formal protests. 

In South Carolina, however, the anti- 
protectionist movement had begun to 
assume a more and more radical 
character. The constituent convention of 
the state finally declared explicitly that 
the tariff enactments of 1828 and 1832 
were not binding within their territory, 
and fixed February ist, 1833, as the date 
after which it would treat the tariff as 
abrogated unless congress should before 
then remove the dififlculty. 

Although Jackson, in the earlier stages of 
his career, had not taken too strict views as 
to the obedience due to the central auth- 
ority, yet now, when placed at the head of 
the union, he entertained no doubts as to 
the criminality of all resistance to its laws ; 
and he, rough-and-ready soldier that he 
was, would have much preferred to over- 
come with the sword any such resistance. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the strength of 
his personal impulses, his course of action 




UiiiUmwiuxI 

THE OLDEST HOUSE IN THE UNITED STATES, BUILT BY THE SPANIARDS IN i:m 


Beeun by the Huguenots and finished by the Spaniards, this old house in St. Augustine, Florida, has stood the wear 
and tear of nearly 350 years. It once.housed the picturesque monks of St. Francis, who only vacated it when Sir 
Francis Drake and his band of adventurers burnt and sacked the little town. Of all the houses, it alone remained, and, 
with the exception of the wood finish, which is quite modern, it is the same to-day as it was in those troublous times. 

with reference to South Carolina proceeded forced into obedience, the conlUct between 
in legal channels ; for after that state had national and state sovereignty might 
defiantly rejected his advice and persisted j)ossibly have been decided as early as 
in its illegal resolutions, his supporters i8j8, and the War of Secession would have 
introduced a bill into congress by which been rendered less probable, 
the federal executive was charged with the The national element and the Northerners 
power and duty of providing, under had neither the courage nor the indiscretion 
certain circumstances, for carrying into to take up the gauntlet thrown down by 
effect the laws of the union by force of arms. South Carolina. The dispute was settled 
It might, undoubtedly, have been for- by an arrangement which left the real 
tunate for the future development of the question at issue an open one, and there- 
United States if the conflict had at that fore, though it secured an immediate 
time been thus decided. In spite of secret victory, was considered by many as really 
support in certain circles of Southerners, a compromise of the authority of the 
South Carolina at that time stood almost union. The basis on which an agreement 
alone ; and its cause was undoubtedly a was effected was a law in favour of a 
bad one. No one could have been found gradual, moderate reduction of the duties ; 
more fitted for defending the national idea this was first passed through congress, so 
by force of ^rms than Jackson, who himself that South Carolina was enabled to with- 
belonged to the party of the south, and draw its Nullification Ordinance, while the 
personally enjoyed uncommon popularity. ‘‘ Force Bill which was passed was thus 
If South Carolina had at that time been rendered aimless before even it became law. 
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Jackson, more conspicuously than the 
majority of his predecessors, during two 
terms of office (1829-1837), asserted his 
position at the liead of affairs, though he 
was the last president for a considerable 
time who maintained himself as tlie really 
controlling force in national politics. 
Thus there apj)eared a marked tendency 
Evils of ^ presidential, as dis- 

tinguished from a parliamentary, 


Systems 


form of government. The regu- 


larly recurring change of the 
presidency, liowever, has operated to 
weaken th(^ president and to harm the 
state, esp(!cially because almost all the 
])residents, from Jackson s time, adopted 
iiis inethfxl of removing officials in order 
to apjK)int their own adherents to the 
vacant })osts. This system could not fail 
to exercise a most damaging effect upon 
the conscientionsiK'ss and honesty of 
( ivil servants ; cajxicity for an office being 
measured, not by personal experience or 
fitnc'ss, but hy the services which the 
individual might have rendered to his party 
or to the person of the jiresident. 

Hence it tendc'd to lead to the dis- 
apjx'arance in official circh’s of the stable 
or conservative element. The commercial 
spirit, which from the beginning had 
attained considerable development in 
.American life, sei'ined now about to invade 
also the governing classes ; and thus by 
degrees large ek'inents in the nation be- 
came habituated to have some regard for 
those principles according to which tangible 
success is the sole measure of all things. 

In the eyes of jirtifessional politicians, 
however, these dehrts were amply 
balanced by the advantages which party 
organisation derived from gcmeral recog- 
nition of this political standard. The 
system had first been [uit into o]XTation 
on an especially extensive scale in the state 
of New York, and under its inllucnce 
not only had a distinct line of separation 
been drawn between different parties, 

t tt it had luoduced, always 

The Downfall ,, V • r i 

of the immediate 

Federalists accruing from a victory, 

a strict party discipline, in 
which every difference in the views of sepa- 
rate members or groups within the parties 
was made to give way unconditionally 
to the “platform'’ jmt up in the name 
of the whole party. Similar processes 
were next repeated on a far greater scale 
when this system of plunder and ex- 
jiloitation began to invade the administra- 
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tion of the federal government and pro- 
duced that party system by which the 
United States is still distinguished. 

The great party in the country whose 
fame became historical was that of the 
Democrats. It embodied in the fullest 
sense the views of the founders of North 
American independence. The latter, in- 
deed, had created the constitution of 1787 
merely as a preventive measure against 
the threatening tide of evils which had 
been the outcome of exces^^ive decentral- 
isation ; by its means they had endeav- 
oured to solve the difficult problem of 
comblining an effective central authority 
with the highest possible amount of 
unrestricted liberty. 

The Federalist party took its rise during 
the transactions connected with the draft- 
ing of the constitution, and its importance 
was largely temporary. Finding no sup- 
port among the masses of the po])ulation, 
and being incapable of creating such 
support, it soon became disintegrated, 
its distinctive theory was adopted by its 
opponent, and after its apparently un- 
patriotic o])positi()n to the war of 1812, it 
p , . sank into insignificance. On the 

oMhe Republican 

^ ® . party, later known as the Demo 

DemoerMs eratic-Republican, and then 

as the Democratic jxirty, arose by a quite 
natural process of evolution from the party 
of the anti-Fcderalists, whose principal 
demand — the unlimited sovereignty and 
the freest self-government of the 
separate states— it still recognised as a 
chief princij)le. The Democratic party 
was originally by no means the party re- 
])resenting the interests of the Southern 
states, though men from the Southern 
and Central states certainly did, from the 
first, play a leading pait in it. 

It was the abnormal preponderance of sec- 
tional inlluences, earlier disccnmtenanccd, 
which, in the second phase of the develop- 
ment of the Federalists, weakened perma- 
nently the power of that party, while the 
Democrats, representing a progressive, 
nationalist and conservative policy, grew 
steadily in strength. It is true that, cer- 
tainly as early as the insubordination of 
South Carolina, that party, having com- 
pletely overthrown its opponent, had 
l)CCome divided into two wings with quite 
widely divergent views. But the Radical- 
Democratic faction of extreme state sove- 
reignty principles, which gave the first proof 
of its strength during that conflict, formed 
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at that time a minority of little importance. 
The vast majority of the southern politi- 
cians repudiated its claims, not only from 
tactical reasons, but because they believed 
that these claims endangered the con- 
tinued adherence of the northern section 
of their party, and also because they viewed 
them in the same light as did their 
northern confederates — namely, as a 
departure from the genuine traditional 
dogma of their })arty. 

In their capacity of champions of the 
interests of the separate states the 
Democrats were opposed to the high tariffs 
which, though largely in the interests 
of the commercial and industrial north, 
were cast u])on the whole union. They 
demonstrated, however, by the j)oiicy 
of their members who were elected to the 
presidency that they vere by no means 
unconditional free-traders, although free 
trade was as incieasingly essential to 
the interests of the Southern states as 
was protection to those of the north. 
They insisted only that the system of 
tariffs should remain subordinate to 


Democrats 
Opposed 
to Tariffs 


the administrative and fiscal 
needs of the union. They de- 
manded that whenever the sur- 
pluses derived from the duties 


began to accumulate — and this happened 


a number of times in the first half of 


the century — those duties which were 
essentially beneficial only to certain sec- 
tions should be h)WTred to such a rate as 


w^ould make their net return correspond 
to the actual needs of the Ihiited States. 


federal government. By this significant 
measure the bank question was made a 
dead issue in party politics. 

The opponents of the Democrats were 
at first thoroughly disorganised. All oppo- 
sition disappeared in the collapse of the 
Federalist party, and thereafter any 
possible opponents w’ere long unable to 
p. form a platform which might 
have effected a reunion of the 
the Whi s ^^‘^ttered elements. The inter- 
est in a strong central authority 
could no longer be used as a distinctive 
party })rogramme, even in the north, 
and the question became so far immaterial 
that the new combination of politicians, 
w ho appeared under the name of “ Whigs," 
were willing, as had been the Democratic- 
Republicans earlier, to assign the further- 
ance of works of general public utility, 
such as canals and public roads, to the 
government of the union and not to the 
separate states. In addition to this the 
protective tariff and contemporary finan- 
cial questions formed ])oints on w'hich the 
new party was able to announce its 
attitude. It regarded as its princij:)aK 
task, however, merely the maintenance 
of an unconditional opposition to the 
Democrats, and it thus became sub- 
stantially a party of negative opj)osition, 
w'ith no j)ositivc programme. 

From this arose the introduction into 
electoral contests of vigorous discussions 
with reference to the personalities of candi- 
dates, and from it also arose a tendency to 
minimise the discussion and explanation of 


The hostility of the Dcunocrats to the 
United States Bank had its origin in a 
similar source. This bank, in the hands of 
their political opi^onents, was considered a 
dangerously demoralising force which w^as 
supposed by them to be operated solely 
in the inten'st of northern sjx'culators. 
It had actually only a short existence. 

The w'ithdraw^al of the government 
moneys from the .national bank, and 
their distribution among a large number 
of local banking concerns organised under 
state laws, produced temporarily an un- 
healthy speculative fever w^hich of neces- 
sity was followed by an extensive crash. 
Accordingly, under Jackson’s successor, 
the bank w^as replaced by an independent 
treasury established as a branch of the 


political principles. Such features of the 
political situation serve to make easily 
explicable the strong control secured and 
maintained by Jackson and his followers. 
Even at the end of his second term of office 
Jackson was still so high in the popular 
favour that his designation of a 
an uren amounted almost to 

Succeeds nomination. By an over- 
Jackson ^vhelming majority Martin Van 
Buren was elected to the j)residency 
(1837-1841). A northern Democrat from 
New York, where the organisation of the 
party and the com])rehensive accomplish- 
ment of the policy of plunder w'cre re- 
garded as particularly his work, Buren 
made good his assurance to continue in 
all respects the policy of his predecessor. 



NEGRO MEN AND WOMEN DISPLAYED FOR SALE IN NEW ORLEANS 
During: the days of slavery in America scenes like these, which are from sketches of the time, were common. In such 
colonies as Virgfinia, where, on account of the tobacco plantations, an enormous amount of slave labour was required, 
a flourishing trade in the traffic was conducted. It was the usual custom to exhibit the unfortunate negroes, well 
dressed and groomed, outside the sale-rooms early in the morning:, so as to attract the attention of possible buyers. 
Prices fluctuated with the credentials of the slave; a good specimen would fetch £300, an inferior one £10, or less. 

IN THE DARK DAYS OF AMERICAN SLAVERY 
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'^HE inheritance which Van Buren now 
* entered upon was by no means a wholly 
pleasant one. Jackson’s financial policy 
liad let loose a flood of wild speculation 
which directed its aims principally upon 
the still undeveloped treasures of the Far 
West. In the course of a few years many 
millions had been spent on the purchase 
of lands in the still unopened western 
territories, and the value of these lands 
in a short time increased tenfold. 

In spite, however, of the marvellous 
expansion of the means of communication 
and the rapid growth of settlements, years 
had to be spent upon the land before these 
imagined values could be realised by 
actual development, and these years had 
not entered into the calculations of those 
who were the last to find themselves loaded 
with mortgages. Accordingly, when the 
money scarcity from which Europe had 
been suffering affected sympathetically 
the United States also, these 
uinous fictitious land values began to 
drop, and this, coupled with 
^ such administrative steps as the 

“ Specie Circular,” led to the general 
crash which dragged all enterprises, real 
and fictitious, down with it into the 
vortex of general financial confusion. 

Now, although the government was 
almost, and Van Buren himself entirely, 
free from blame in these transactions, the 


popularity of the latter and the reputa- 
tion of his party could not escape a de- 
cided shock. As early as 1837 there were 
signs that Van Buren would have little 
chance of securing a second period in the 
presidential office. Nor, indeed, did he 
secure this in spite of all the artifices of 
the administrative machine and the party 
organisation, both of which he, like no 
other, knew how to manipulate in his 
own interest. He did not, at all events, 
succumb because the platform of the 
Democratic party was rejected or because 
it was possible to bring out another giving 
promise of greater vitality. It became, 


however, at this time once more apparent 
how thoroughly the principles of the Demo- 
cratic party coincided with those of almost 
the entire people ; so that the election of 
1840 was significant because of the con- 
flict of personalities rather than because 
« . of any popular decision upon 

f*tlf”°*** ^ questions of public ]:)olicy or 

WhaeMi.n theory Even in 

the time of Jackson a small 
but active band of idealists had called 
into being a movement the final aim of 
which was the abolition of slavery. 

Its first steps on this road, to be sure, had 
been in no way precipitate. But the very 
appearance of a party which desireci, 
even if from mere princi])le, to recognise 
the negro slaves as men and citizens with 
equal rights aroused wide-spread regret 
and inclignation, both in the south--* 
where such chimaeras were usually j\assed 
over with laughter — and in the north. 
The north, almost without exception at 
that time, shared in the aristocratic con- 
sciousness of the superiority of the white 
skin — a consciousness which in the slave 
states caused even the most miserable to 
look down with contempt upon a black 
man. Among the rich merchants and 
shippers this feeling was stimulated by 
their personal and business relations with 
the large landed proprietors of the south, 
from whose industrial requirements the 
north to a large extent derived advantage. 

The Central states were less bound by 
considerations of self-interest. There, too, 


slavery was legal according to the state 
laws, hut the natural conditions were not 


especially favourable to slave 
Slavery Legal population coll- 

ie * 4* I q 4 4 sisted mainly of small in- 
en ra a es landowners ; and 

their neighbours, the adjoining ” free ” 
states, took care that this element should 


grow larger from year to year and exert a 
greater influence on the legislatures. But 
wherever slave labour was compelled tc 


enter into direct competition with free 
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labour it was perceptible, even to the dullest 
comprehension, that it could not ])revail 
against tlic latter for any length of time. 

Thus we find tliat only a small part 
of the population carried on the slave 
trade in the true sense of the word. 
What the ])lanters really engaged in more 
especially was the business of rearing 
negro slaves. Owing to harcl 
Dearth inconsiderate treat- 

® ment, tlu; naturally high rate 

9 aves jj^^rease, of the actual labour- 
ing pojHilation among th(' negro slaves 
had falU'ii very low. 'I lu* gcMuMal course 
of industrial devi'Iopment, however, was 
tending in siu'li a direction as (o make slave 
labour relatively h'ss and l(‘ss j)rofitahU‘, 
so tliat the slave-holders could accpiire 
wealth and maintain their position only 
by constantly extending and (‘ularging 
their industri(‘s. For this ])urpos(‘, how- 
ever, they needed a constant supj)Iy ol 
fresh slaves. The slave trade with Africa 
having hecMi almost sup|)n‘ssed by S(*ver(! 
prohibitory laws, the idea arose of pro- 
ducing this urgently needed material 
in the country itsc'lf. Naturally, the 
Central states, in which slave labour did 
not yield sufficient ])rofit, and which, 
moreover, wi‘re aftected by the ])roximity 
of the industrial north, became the chief 
field of operations. Here an abolitionist 
movement at most could have effected only 
a change in the object of their commercial 
activity, but could not have destroyed 
the commerce itself. Hence although the 
movement was watched with anxiety, no 
very serious fears about it were entertained. 

Hut even in the north, amidst a popula- 
tion almost exclusively free, the movement 
met with nothing but bitter oj)position. 
Here the advantages and disadvantages 
of the slave trade were known only in 
name, but all the ire of true-born Americans 
was poured out upon those who ])roj)osed 
to make the despised negro, who was 
hardly considered a human being, a living 
^ . member of a state whose 

Murmurings ^.(,„^titiition all parties never 

V . tired of proclaiming as asacred 
and inviolable possession. 1 he 
mob, easily roused, made short work ol 
those who dared to avow' themseh es Aboli- 
tionists. Excesses occurred in different 
places, in which the liv’cs and property of 
the opponents of slavery were threatened ; 
but after a time the agitation of the 
extremists gradually subsided, and 
its character became radically different. 
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In congress affairs took a different turn, 
for there was in that body an overwhelm- 
ing majority that would have nothing 
to do with the mov^ement. It w'as by 
no means composed exclusively of parties 
having direct interests at stake, although 
the radical wung of this majority assumed, 
perhaps, the most uncompromising atti- 
tude towards the Abolitionists. 

The majority, moreover, w^as so large, and 
k(‘])t its ranks united for so long, partly be- 
caus(i certain features of the abolitionist 
movement were uncpiestionably opposed to 
the constitution. In the latter, indeed, 
(he word “ slave was not actually ex- 
])ressed, hut by it all citizens of the union 
w’('re in clearly expressed terms guaran- 
teed the enjoyment of the wdiole of their 
])rop(‘rly, and that not only in the state in 
w'hich such property might be situated, 
and where by the constitution of such 
state it might be recognised, but uncondi- 
tionally in all states of the union. In 
so far, th(‘n, every state huv which aimed 
at preventing a slave-owner from migrat- 
ing with his slaves from one state to 
another was considered by the e.xtremists 


Drastic Laws 

Against 

Slave-holders 

rendition of 


as being in a strict sense a 
violation of the constitution. 
This view' found partial ex- 
pression in the laws for the 
fugitive slaves wiiich w'cre 


established by the federal government and 


enforced upon the states. From this point 


of view as well, the abolitionist movement. 


however justified from a moral standpoint, 
was, in its op])()sition to the enforcement 
of the Fugitive Slave Law’, directed against 
both the law' and the constitution. 


Whatever help the abolitionist move- 
ment received in congress must be 
ascribed to John Quincy Adams, who 
was untiring in bringing before it petition 
after ])etition directed against slavery. 
On the other hand, congress endeavoured 
to resist this flood of petitions by measures 
which were branded with the name of 


“ Gag Laws," and which brought their 
originators into moral discredit. Aside 
from the vital matter of the freedom of 


petition, the secondary cause for wdiich 
Adams professed to be fighting w’as not 
ripe for solution, since it could be dealt with 
conclusively only by adding an amend- 
ment to the fundamental law of the land. 


The way in w’hich Adams conducted 
his campaigm served only to accentuate 
already existing differences instead of 
conciliating them, and to rob congress 
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of precious time which it required 
for other more urgent affairs. Even 
before the middle of the century the 
entire development of the union left 
no doubt that throughout the United 
States the days of slavery were numbered. 
In a large number of the states, without 
being proscribed by their constitutions, 
the institution had nevertheless become 
quite extinct. In others, in spite of the 
extensive protection it enjoyed under the 
laws, it was und(*rgoing a slow but steady 
decline ; and even in those states whose 
whole industrial existence was dependent 
on it, it continued to occasion discussions 
which rendered even its most zealous 
defenders personally sensible of the short- 
comings of the whole institution. 

Hence slavc'rv seemed doomed in time to 
die out gradually and disa])j)ear. In the 
natural course of things the })roc(‘Ssof decay 
would, however, ha\x^ been so slow that 
America would hav'e groaned under the 
evils of slavery long after the rest of the 
world had shaken off its fetters. But the 
movement which in our century led to 
the abolition of slavery over the greater 
]xn t of the earth’s surface could 
not have failed, from the mere 
c e ers of their own 

of Slavery p, influence the 

United Stati's, (^v'eii if the latter had not 
found the moral courage to r()us(‘ tlu'in- 
selves for a decisive effort. From the 
manner in which it was fought out, the 
struggle against sla\'ery not only exem])li- 
fies the yictory of a lofty ideal, but also 
affords a proof of how this ideal, through 
the admixture of political and material in- 
terests, had lost much of its original jnirity. 

Throughout the whole struggle against 
slavery the Southern states were acting 
on the defensive. They were in the posi- 
tion of defenders of a besieged fortress, 
who, howex’er well provided for the 
moment with all the necessary material 
of war, were yet able to calculate with 
almost mathematical exactness the date 
on which they would have to surrender. 
Their natural shrewdness imj^elled them 
to make attacks and sorties in order to 
procure means for prolonging their re- 
sistance ; but the ultimate defeat of their 
opponents lay entirely beyond their power. 

The Northern states were able to carry 
on the struggle \mder the firm conviction 
that time, at all events, would finally 
bestow on them the victory. Meanwhile, 
they not only steadily grew in strength 

I N 


versus 

Slave Labour 


internally, but they were constantly being 
joined by new allies— the territories, not 
yet admitted to the uni(m, which after- 
wards grew into states. It was an open 
secret that even in the states and terri- 
tories in which slavery was still unre- 
stricted it had found a dangc'rous eom- 
petitor in free labour : the frontier farm 
_ _ . life offered such ample op])or- 

Free Labour dcvolopnicit 

of the individual that slavcM v 
could hardly lun e achiexa'd a 
complete victory in the newh’ const ruct(Hl 
states. Sending settlers from th(^ states 
which strictly ]m)tected slavery to tlu' 
western territories did not help matters, 
for there, under the favourabh' inthuMiee 
of the local conditions, a ])()rtion of tla'in 
were led to adoj)t frcH' labour, whih' it 
was beyond the* ])owers of goxeiniiK'nts 
or magistracies to kee]) out lre(‘ settlers. 

The matter, moreover, gaiiuxl tiirtln'r im- 
portance' from the fact that (‘fforts con- 
tinued to be generally made to maintain 
in the senate an ('xact balance ol the 
geograj)hical divisions ot the country as 
a chc'ck n]>on tlu' house ot ri'presenta- 
tives, in which the north retained a 
decided preponderance, by making the 
admission of a state belonging to oik' pai ty 
always (k'jH'iid on the simultaneous inclu- 
sion of one iK'longing to the otln'r side*. 

The slavery striiggli' accpiired its ptru- 
liar complexion from tlu' fact that dining 
almost the whole time th(' agitation was 
carried on under tlu' leadershij) ol men 
who in some asjiects wt'rc' standing on the 
defensive. Tlu'se were not, howec’er, 
always Southerners whom the Di'inocrat i(' 
]xirty sent to Washington as prt'sidents. 
Nevertheless, northern I)(*moerats ('onld 
only hojx' to attain the highi'st ol'fKa' in 
the stale by so adapting their d(‘moi'iatie 
creed as to gi\'e no offenei' to tlu' i)arty of 
the south, which was jKissessed of a much 
stricter and more united organisation. 
First ot all, indeed. Van Buren had 
managed affairs in a thoroughly 
souncl maimc'r. But towards 
the end of his term sugg('Stions 
of irregularities were made so 
definite that the responsibility for such, 
coupled also with the administration’s 
alleged re,sponsibility for the financial 
collapse, made it imjiossible for the 
Uemocratic l>arty to entertain any 
prospects of making one of its own men 
Van Buren's successor. The Whigs, hc)W- 
ever, were still far from being in a position 
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to send to Washington anyone whom they 
could rightly reckon to belong to their 
party. Accordingly, they put up for the 
presidency William Henry Harrison, an 
old general, politically almost unknown, 
and associated with him as vice-president 
John Tyler, who, though no 
U)nger actually a member of 
the Democratic ])arty, 
counted far more ])ersonaI 
adlierenls and friends in that 
than ainf)ng the Whigs. It 
was largely by this rnaiueuvrc 
that tlu‘ Whig j^ty succeeded 
in getting its candidate elected 
by an overwhelming majority. 

Ihit this apparent success 
was soon reduced to its true* 

])roporti()ns. Harrison entered 
th(' White House only to 
succumb there to his last 
illness -Aiail, 1841 — where- 
upon Tyl(*r became reunited 
to those members of the 
Democratic ])arty witli whom 
he had all along remained in 
touch. Under the pressure of linancial con- 
ditions a majority both in the senate and 
in t he house* of repn'sentatives had, in 1841, 
once more succee'ded in passing a resolu- 
tion in favour of the re-establishment of 
a United Slates bank, which still fenme'd 
an important item in the political pro- 
gramme e)f the Whig j)arty. 

John 'byler, who was ne)w jHTsident — 
1841-45 — vetoed both this ])roposal and a 
subse(|uent similar resolution of congress, 
and by these* acts effe'cted what was 
le)oked upe)n as- an e)pen secessiem frenn the 
party which had raised him te) office. On 
the whole, Tyler's jiresidency ran its 
course unattendeel liy any sjiecial events. 
Diplomatic elifficulties w itli Englaiul, iinan- 
cial measures intended to remove the evil 
conseY[uences e)f the crasli, and a gradual 
lex'onstruction e)f the perse)nnel e)f the 
avlniinistration in fave)ur of the Demeicrats, 
by w’he)se aid 1'yler had been elected te) 
the ])resi(lency, filled up the time, while 
events of far greater importance were 
quietly' but steadily approaching, theuigh 
the time was ne)t yet ripe for their apjiear- 
ance in energetic action. 

When President ^lonroe sent his famous 
message to congress, wiiich until recently 
had been regarded as the guiding thread 
of the foreign policy of the United States, 
though later a quite different interpre- 
tation was put upon it, the leading 
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statesmen were of opinion that the territory 
of the United States had probably reached 
the extreme limits of its extension con- 
sistent with the republican form of govern- 
ment contemplated by the framers of the 
federal constitution. Tw'o decades, how- 
ever, sufficed completely to 
correct this view. It may 
have seemed justified as long 
as the vast basin of the 
Mississippi was still thinly 
peopled, and while the great 
roads and means of com- 
munication w^ere still in their 
early development. Such 
doubts, however, as arose out 
of considerations of vast 
separation in space were soon 
set aside by the rapid utilisa- 
tion — much furthered by the 
invention of the steamboat — 
GENERAL z. TAYLOR Suitable waterways, such 

Mainly on account of the success of as the North American lake 

his Mexican campaign, he became cv^tem furnishes in connection 
the Whig president of America in ill eoiiiieeuoil 

IHIH, and during his term of office W'ltll tllC HudSOtt, on thc OnC 
he headed the pro-slavery faction. 



side, and the Ohio and the 
Missouri, on the otlier ; and tow'ards the 
middk* of the century by the construction 
of railways, which in America w'ere taken up 
much sooner and more energetically than 
in the Old World. Even in thc middle of 
the 'thirties the possession of a strip of 
coast on the Pacific was seen to be as in- 
dispensable to the prosperous development 
of the union as the possession of the 
mouth of the Mississippi had once been 
considered. Thc wild speculation in thc 
public lands of the w’est, which had con- 
jured u]) such serious commercial dangers 
for the union, had not only been far less 
fatal to the west, but at a time when it 
w as a question of drawing some 

4 • I profit from the less valii- 

and Physical landed proi)erty, 

rogress Speculation had actually 

had a stimulating and encouraging effect 
on thc settlement of those sections. The 
far remote districts recovered rapidly from 
the effects of the crash, and their natural 
riches constantly attracted fresh emigrants 
to the borders of civilisation. 

These events naturally reacted on the 
old states of the union in such a manner 
as to make a further advancement of the 
western frontier desirable, and an exten- 
sion of area came to be regarded as syn- 
onymous with national enrichment. The 
western frontier of the union had never 
been definitely settled. In the Florida 
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Treaty Spain had renounced her rights 
from ocean to ocean ; this, however, was 
a paper claim to an indeterminate terri- 
tory. The north-western frontier was also 
under dispute with Great Britain, and at a 
time when no serious value was attached to 
the Far West the United States had by 
treaty agreed to a joint administration of 
Oregon by British and Amer- 
ican officials. Thus the claims 
of the United States to the 
possession of an outlet towards 
the Pacific Ocean were up to that time still 
very questionable. For a long time, how- 
ever, doubts had ceased to exist as to the 
manner in which they were to be improved. 

The separation of the republic of Texas 
from Mexico was to a large extent pro- 
moted by men from the United States, 


The 

Seperation of 
Texas 


beginning had been 


whose aim from the 
the inclusion of th(‘S(‘ 
territories in the 
union. The states 
of the north-east 
were probably ])ut 
little concerned about 
the matter, since they 
could not h()))e to 
derive any com- 
mercial adxantages 
from this region. 

The south may ha\e 
been influenced to 
some ext('nt by the 
profit and political 
strength, unduly 
brought into the 
foreground, which 
miglit accrue from 
the acquisition of 
territories likely to 
become future 
states. But among 
the real irflaences 
towards this end were 
the pojnilations of 
the young states of' 
the west. Here, on 
soil reclaimed within 
the life of the union, 
which even in that 
brief space had 
undergone an 
astonishing develop- 
ment, a party had 
come into existence 
under the watchwords of “a 
America,” which, though in the 
instance confining its ambition to 



GENERAL WINFIELD SCOTT 
General Scott early obtained a commission as artillery 
captain, and defeated Santa Anna in Mexico. At the 
death of General Taylor, he was nominated for the presi- 
dency, without, however, being: successful. He was com- 
manaer-in-chief of the army up to the eve of the Civil War. 

great 
first 
the 


mere acquisition of Texas, in the next 
place aimed at the possession of the 
whole country as far as the Pacific, 
and finally at the possible absorption of 
the whole of the decayed republic of 
Mexico even as far as Tehuantepec. 

From among the ranks of this party 
defenders had arisen to protect the Texan 
Government, completely powerless from 
constant want of mone}^ against the 
attacks of the Mexicans ; and . theii 
demands that the repeated applications ol 
Texas for admission to the union should at 
last be entertained, even at the risk of a 
war with Mexico, became the moie urgent 
in proj)ortion as the untenable conditions 
of this ])scudo-state threatened to make 
])ossible the interference of other Powers. 
Texas, in its then unproductive condi- 
tion, was not rich enough to furnish the 
means required by 
the government. At 
first the credit of the 
young state had been 
abused, and debts 
had been incurred 
recklessly in the hoj)e 
that they would i)e 
covered by the recc|> 
lion of the country 
into the union. This 
reception, however, 
was delayed, because 
Mexico refused either 
to acknowk'dge the 
inde])endence ot 
Texas or to s(‘ll the 
country. The Texans 
became tired of con- 
fining their petitions 
to the United States : 
they also applied to 
France and — so it is 
asserted, at h'ast 
to England. Thus 
there arose' upon the 
political horizon of 
the union the threat- 
ening spectre of a 
foreign Power estab- 
lishing itself in the 
south-west and per- 
haps shutting them 
out from access to 
the Pacific. Even 
Tyler had made 
efforts to meet this danger by renewed 
negotiations with Mexico, which were con- 
ducted in a tone of so much provocation 
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that the Young America party was daily 
hoping for an outbreak of liostilities. 
Tyler, however, could not siimmon cither 
sufficient courage or the necessary rashness 
to attempt to force a declaration of war. 

In the electoral contest of 1H44 the 
Texas question was made one ol the two 
great points at issue. To it, and to the 
j)lank in the ]il:ith)rm on tlie 

.. Oregon question, James Knox 

Received inlo j),,,,,,, rat 

the Uaion little infla.'nco, .med his 

victory over Henry Clay, the Whig candi- 
date, as well as over Pn'sident 1 yler. ('lay 
had originally ])roiiounced hiins(jlf against 
the admission ol Texas, but in the end 
offended the anti-aniK'xationists by veering 
around, from electionecM'ing motives, to a 
])olicy in favour of admission. Tyler, by 
liis feeble ])olicy on the Texas (piestion, 
had completely forfeited his already sh'iuh'r 
chances of r(‘-election. Xe\'erth(‘l(ss, it 
was ])ermitted him, during the last days ol 
his term, virtually to carry into effect the 
admission of the lUMghboiiring republic. 

Although the bill bearing on this 
matter shortly before* had ben'ii re jertexl 
by the senate, he now caused its reintro- 
ductie)n into ce)ngress on the ground 
that the* result of the presideMitial e'lectiem 
of 1(^44 hael shown that the majority of 
the pe()j)le we're in la\'our of anne'xation. 
a plea which so imj)ress(‘el th<‘ rej)resenta- 
tives that the bill was this time ])asse'el in 
be)th houses. Tyleu* a]ipro\'ed the joint 
resolutie)!! ])re)vieling alternative methe)els 
e)f annexatie)!! during the last elays of his 
official career, anel in the lollowing ye-ar 
Texas was receivc’d into the' union as the 
twenty-ninth state*. 

This, he)weve‘r, settled only the re’lations 
betwe'cn Te'xas anel the Unite’d State's. 
Mcxice) still consielered the country as its 
own by right, and refuse'd to e’liter into 
ne^gotiatie)ns with the United States e'on- 
cerning it. Hut the federal government 
sent a divisie)n of troe)ps to what was 
claimed as the* western border 
e)f the new state, anel thus 
attempted to soh’e the que'stion 
whether the Rio (rrandt* del 
the Niu'ces Ri\'er lormed the 
by advancing its forces te) the 
former. The first blood was sheet in a sur- 
prise by the Mexicans e)f a troe)p e)f dragoons 
that had been cut off from the main beHiy ; 
and this was looked upe)n as tantamount 
to a declaration of war. Throughout the 
country few voices ventured to pie)test 
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First Shot 
in the War 

Norte or 
boundary 


against the general cry for vengeance 
against this provocation by the Mexicans. 
At the scat of war in the north, (General 
Zachary Taylor achieved a series of 
brilliant victories against the Mexicans 
in quick succession ; and by the beginning 
of the year 1847 their resistance in the 
districts bordering on Texas was com- 
pletely oN’crcome. This was as yet, how- 
ever, far frf)m bringing matters to a 
decisive issue, for the American Army was 
still some hundrc'ds of miles away, and 
separated by immeasurable deserts from 
Mexico ])roj)er ; and the losses suffered 
hitherto had made little irnpn'ssion. Polk 
was then' fore obliged to determine on a 
more effectual move. It took the shape of 
an advance by (ieiu'i al Winfield Scott from 
Vera ('niz upon the capital. Here, too, the 
M('xicans wen' unable to offer any serious 
resistance to the Americans. 


Vera ( ruz capitulated in March, 1847, 
alter a brief bombardment ; and on each 
occasion that Santa Anna ventured to 
o})})ose the progress of the enemy’s advance 
upon the city of Mexico he suffered heavy 
defeat. Nex’ertheless, these xery victories 
^ , almost robbed the i)r('sident 

Col npse of ,,,■ possibility of siatlicring 

DicUlorship ' ’’V. I"!" <l'Sn-C(llted 

])olicy. 1 lie vigorous on- 
slaught of th(' American arms led to the 
colhijise of Santa Anna’s feebly sujiported 
diclatorshij), and when the United States 
troo])S entered the capital they found no 
longer a gox’c'rninent with which peace 
might be concluded. The victors, in fact, 
had to assist in establishing a gov'ernment 
beloK* they could attain their real object, 
the restoration of international relations 
between the United States and Mexico. 

In the nu'aiiwhiU', owing to circum- 
stances, tlu* ])iize to be won had been 
increasi'd to an extraordinary degree. 
In addition to the army of Texas and the 
W'la Cruz division, a third army cor|)s 
had be('ii e(}uip]H'd for the ])urpose of 
invading Calilornia. This division had 
the most inarxellous good fortune, for 
on entering the country it tound its work 
halt done. Captain John Charles Fremont 
had, in 1844, during an exploring ex- 
pedition, arrived on the borders of 
California ; but he had so participated 
in }X)litics that he had been expelled from 
Santa Ff*. As soon, however, as war was 
declared, he returned, took possession 
of the town of Sonoma, and there hoisted 
the flag of the union. At the same 
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time, an American man-of-war touched 
at Monterey on the Hay of California, 
and there, too, met with so little serious 
resistance that its commander, with the 
assistance of the American residents, 
was able to take possession of this im- 
portant place. The military occupation 
of California and Xew Mexico the union 
was thereupon announced, and in the 
face of this fait accompli the Mexican 
Government had to strike its colours. 

In the treaty of peace the Ibiited States 
allowed the acquisition of the new j^ro- 
vinces to take the form of a ])urchase, 
Mexico relinquishing these vast territories 
for an indemnity of ^'pooo.ooo, recog- 
nising Texas as belonging to the union, and 
agreeing to acknowledge' the Kio (rrande as 
the western frontier of the United States. 
In the meantime, the Orc'gon 
question had been setth'd by 
negotiation with(rn‘at Britain 
in an arrangement by which 
the 49'^ of latitude was recog- 
nised as the boundary line 
between the possessions of th(‘ 
two countries. Thus the 
United States acquinxl in thr 
Far West the frontiers which 
have remained substantially 
unchanged to the ])resent day. 

The im])ortancc of this ac- 
(luisition was made at once 
apparent when, only a year 
afterwards, the iirst dis- 
coveries of gold were rnad(‘ 
in California. In congress 
the Mexican victories had a 
signiticant sequel. P>y what 
is known as the Wihnot Proviso, it was 
])roposed that the grant of £4,000, ooo was 
to be made subject to the condition that 
slavery should be forbidden in all tlu* 
newly acquired territorit's. This proposal led 
to prolong(‘d and embittered discussions. 

Nor did its first defeat indicate the 
end of the struggle. It was, in fact, 
the beginning of the struggle over con- 
gressional control of the territories, which 
was to become a cons])icu()us issue for 
the next decade. The nature of the soil 
of New Mexico and California almost 
excluded any industry in which slave*, 
labour would have yielded profitable 
results Besides this, (California rapidly 
acquired a peculiar stamp of its own 
from the immigration en masse of the 
gold-diggers, who were almost without 
exception free labourers. Even in Texas, 


where slavery was considered as holding 
a legal status since the admission, it 
scarcely managed to prolong its existence. 
The only significance attached to the 
proceedings in congress lay in their 
affording evidence of the growing oppo- 
sition to slavery, which was as much 
the outcome of the moral condemnation 
of the institution, aroused by the opjio- 
nents of slavery, as of the recognition of 
its disadx'antages from an industrial 
standpoint. That in the end the majority, 
in this instance also, agreed to a decision 
apparently in favour * of slavery must 
again be attributed to the firling that 
repeated attacks on tlu* institution itself 
might develop into broader and more 
st'rious controversy ri'lative to the con- 
stitution of the union. From the course 
of tlu* debates, however, the 
slave-holding south could not 
lail to tletect the remarkalile 
growth of the dangers which 
threatened its industrial par- 
ticularism. Hence it is hardly 
to be wond(‘red at ihat at 
this tiuK* there was reviv(‘d 
in some r]uarters a discussion 
of tlu* id('a of a secessi< .1 
from the union in which the 
South(*rn states considered 
themselves justified according 
to extreme democratic 
])rinciples, and of a cIoslm' 
union bi'tween that group of 
states whose welfare* was m(.)st 
intimately coniu*cted with 
tlu* continued existence ol 
slavery. For the time* being, 
these ideas elid not lead to ac tual results. 
I'his state of affairs, moreover, was not 
without its effect on the presidential 
election. Polk had paid too little respect 
to the I)('mocrats to be abk* to enter- 
tain hoyies of ri*-election. The whole 
])arty was at the time in so disjointed a 
condition that it had little ho])e ol coming 
victorious out of the eli*ctoral campaign ; 
and its candidate, ('ass, a Northerner, 
was not a sufficiently striking personality to 
cover up the present weakness of the party. 

It was just in this respect, further- 
more, that their opponents had been 
es])ecially fortunate. Their candidate, 
General 'Taylor, was of southern origin, 
was himself a slave-owner, and had 
never taken a decided part as a politician, 
though he counted himself as belonging 
to the right wing of the Whig party. 
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A supporter of the anti-slavery 
party, he was the first Republi- 
can candidate for the presidency, 
and was again nominated in 1Hn4, 
but withdrew in favour of Lincoln. 
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His campaign in Mexico, moreover, had 
rendered him popular; like Jackson and 
Harrison, he was a “people’s” candidate. 
By their own exertions alone the Whigs 
would never have been able to procure his 
election, for as a party they were weaker 
than ever. Their whole programme con- 
sisted in ranging on their side all those 
^ opponents of the Demo- 

I * crats who were unwilling 

.fj**.** either to throw in their lot 

Candidate ..i .1 r 1 

With the enemies of slavery, 

who formed an insignilicant minority, or to 
attach th(‘mselves to the so-called “ Know- 
nothings.” or American party, lioth these 
groups were, in a senses, fragments of the 
dismembered Whig organisation ; and 
the chi(‘f aim of the leaders was to devise 
a means of erecting a platform on which 
the discontented of all other jxirties 
miglit be aide to light by their side. It 
was necessary to put up a “ ticket ” which 
would also be conformable to such a 
collectivist jiolicy after the election, and 
tor this ])urpose the choice of Taylor and 
rillmore was a d(‘cidedly skilful one. 

The victory of these candidates signified 
the defeat of the Democrats, without, 
lioweN'er, implying a victory for the Whig 
j)rincij)les. For the time being, politics 
were still exclusivc'ly centred uiiori the 
organisation of the newly accpiired terri- 
tories; and the struggle carried on by slave- 
holders on behalf of their theory, even 
more than their real interests, was long 
and violent. Before it was brought to a 
close, Fresident I'aylor died (J ul^'pth, 1850). 

For the second time the place of a 
president chosen by the Whigs was occu- 
pied, before the com})lctiou of his official 
. term, by a vice-president who 
Columbia 1 * 1 ^' small attach- 

Abolished which Harrison and Taylor 

had shown for the jxditicians 
who had prcjxired for them th(‘ road to the 
pn'sidency. Millard Fillmore (1850 185 j) 
ilid not, indeed, renounce the ])rinciples 
of the Whig party to the same extent as 
Tyler had done, l)ut in his advances to- 
wards the representatives of the south he 
went as far as he possibly could, in the 
hope of thereby rendering himself an 


acceptable candidate at the next election. 
Particularly did he co-operate, more or 
less directly, with Southerners, with 
Middle-state men like Clay, and with 
Northerners like We])ster, in sanctioning 
the important compromise of 1850, by 
which the principle of “ squatter sove- 
reignty ” was applied to the territories 
recently acquired, the slave trade in the 
district of Columbia was abolished, and the 
federal Fugitive Slave Law was re-enacted. 

By this arrangement it was supposed 
that slavery was made a dead issue, 
and this fiction was persistently main- 
tained in the “ finality ” planks of the 
campaign of 1852. The effect of the 
comjnomise, its relation to the compro- 
mise of 1820, and the extent of the doctrine 
of “ squatter sovereignty ” were, however, 
to become the most engrossing problems 
of the decade, as soon as tlie introduction 
of the Kansas-Nebraska bill projected 
the whole subject of slavery once more 
into the sphere of congressional politics. 
^ Fillmore’s term of office was 

S uatter entirely occupied by 

qua er preparations for the approach- 

Severe, gnty . but his lulpes were 

not realised. Some' Whigs, indeed, enter- 
tained the notion of his re-election ; but the 
nominating convention of the ]XU'ty gave 
preference to (reiK'ral Scott, without 
succeeding, however, in making the 
latter a ])eople’s candidate. 

The Democrats, in imitating the elec- 
tioiKHTing tactics of the Whigs, were more 
fortunate, having nominated Franklin 
Pierce, and having tied him down to a plat- 
form which proposed nothing more than 
the dropping of all contested matters, to 
which so much time had been devoted 
during the last presidency, and which 
adhered to th(' compromise of 1850 as an 
arrangement of the slavery question which 
was to be treated as a “ finality.” Such a 
programme v\as likely to find numerous 
adherents even outside the Democratic 
party. To the general wish of seeing these 
disputes finally brought to an end, Pierce 
unquestionably owed a considerable part 
of the majority with which he achieved 
success in the electoral campaign of 1852. 



RISE OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 

AND THE APPROACH OF THE STRUGGLE 


r was by the very irony of fate that the 
first official acts of the president, who 
had been especially chosen to settle 
internal strife, happened to turn upon tlic 
very question which finally kindled the 
Civil War. By the admission of California 
as a non-slavery state the north had 
obtained a temporary preponderance. In 
order to balance this as speedily as possible, 
application was made for the creation of 
the two territories, Kansas and Nebraska, 
in the liope of seeing at least one of them 
develop early into a slave state. 

The territories in question, indeed, 
stretched northward far beyond the line of 
the Missouri Compromise (36° 30') ; but it 
was argued that the terms of the latter 
could no longer be legally maintained, 
inasmuch as, hy the Compromise of 1850, 
it had been agreed to leave the question of 
slavery in certain territories to be settled 
entirely by their own legislatures. Never- 
theless, the Kansas-Nebraska 
question at one blow put an 
to Abohs peaceful sentiments. 

*'^**’^ It aroused a cry of general 
indignation that in this wise slavery 
should be allowed to advance farther to 
the north. It was significant, too, that 
the movement in support of the Missouri 
Compromise was confined not only to 
Whigs and Abolitionists ; a split became 
distinctly apparent in the very camp of the 
Democrats. A faction of northern origin, 
opposed to slavery, began to develop, and a 
second larger one in which the Democrats 
of the slave states stood up as before for 
the “ peculiar institution ” of their section. 

The logical consequence implied in 
the national policy proved itself still 
stronger than the movement against 
slavery ; the bill which provided for the 
organisation of Kansas and Nebraska 
became law, according to the spirit in 
which the Compromise of 1850 had been 
interpreted, without restrictions being made 
as to slavery. But the triumph of the 
slave-holders was only apparent. The bill 


inflicted a formidable Idow to the cohesion 
of the Democratic party ; and in the 
Northern states it set on foot the move- 
ment which eliminated the feeble parly of 
the Whigs from the ranks of political 
factors. Amid its ruins arose the Re- 
publican party. The latter now 
came forward with youthful 
p ^ vigour as the supporter of an 
^ idea, which, owing to contempo- 
rary events, forcibly aroused the attention 
of all classes of the people. In the Northern 
states several attempts had been made at 
infusing fresh vigour into the life of 
political ])arties ; but neither tiu; Aboli- 
tionists nor the American party had 
succeeded in calling forth any dee}) or 
lasting emotion in i)arty life. 

The im}:)ossibility of reconciling their 
aims with the fundamental j)rincij)les ol 
the constitution made impossible for the 
Abolitionists a general }:»olitical ascemdancy. 
The conviction as to the harmful nature 
of slavery and the desire to strive tor its 
abolition were steadily gaining ground in 
wider and wider circles of the American 
po})ulation ; but they were not ])repared 
to accc})t the })latform of the Abolitionist 
party, which, owing to some illegal })ro- 
ccedings, lost much in the general esteem. 

The American party for a short time 
gained largely in numbers, owing es])(^cially 
to the attraction which the secret element 
in its organisation exercised ii})on the 
masses. Its platform, however, the most 
essential item of which lay in a demand 
for rendering the accpiisition of the rights 
of citizenship more difficult for new 
• . . immigrants, met with a cold 
Opposition reception from the general 
. public. It was es})ecially directed 

Immigrants immigrants who 

were coming to America as the forerunners 
of that large swarm of i)olitical malcon- 
tents who were seeking an asylum from 
administrative harshness, civil inequalities 
and even famine. These, it is true, were 
by no means a wholly desirable addition 
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to tlic ]X)y)\ilation. They were, almost 
without exception, in a lower stage of 
ediK'ational training, and their moral and 
ethical developrncnt was deficient. The 
lact that these immigrants almost in- 
variably attached themselves to the side 
of th(‘ Democrats did ncjt cause them to 
be rc'garded with much favour by anti- 
Democratic politicians ; and. 
Aliens in ^lie same reason 

American Democratic majority was 

° opp()S(‘d to tlu‘ enactment of such 

an immigration law as was d(‘sir(‘d by the 
Ameri('an ))arty. fn this latter jiarticular 
the Democrats were also siipporti'd by th(‘ 
Whigs, (‘S|)eciallv as tlu* characti'r of alien 
immigiation had iiiuh'igone considerable 
change in conseepuMUH* ot the r(*\'olutions 
whi('li about tlu' middle oi the niiudeenth 
cenlm \’ ('onxailsed th(* Old World. 

'flu* i‘ntran('(‘ of tlu* for(‘igni‘rs into 
polili('al lil(‘ marks a point at which the 
d(‘velo))nu‘nl of jiaiiy ])olitics assum(‘d 
Iresh \’igour. 'flK'se nu'n, espt'cially those 
who came oV(‘r alter iiS4(S, could under no 
('ondilions bei'onu' adherents ol tlu' Demo- 
('rati(' party, 'fhosc' who in their old 
lioiiK' had lought and snlTered for the 
miix’ersal rights ot nuai, as handed down 
in llu‘ lormula of the hdamOi R(‘volution, 
('onld not jiossibly atta('h th(‘mselv('S to 
a party which tlirough force ot circum- 
stances was comp(‘lled to give increasing 
promiiuMiC(' in its j)oliti('al programme 
to the maintenance ol sla\'(‘ry. d'hongh 
in llu'ory tlu‘y weii’ thus largely Aboli- 
tionists, they were too little acipiainted 
with the ac'tual ])olitical conditions ol 
the union to join th(‘ Abolitionist party 
in large numbers. Still less was th(‘re 
a phua* lor them in tlu' ])arty of the 
Know-nothings,” which (k'sired to cl()S(‘ 
to their ('ountrymen an as\’lum so much 
longed lor and so much appiaviati'd. 

Amid such iniliuaici’S new lile was in- 
fused into the ranks of lhos(‘ who once 
composc'd the ^\’hig jKirty. How(‘\'er 
much llu' foreigneis may have 
inipart(‘d that leaven vhich by 
. its fermentation j>roduced tlie 
*** Ri'publican ])arty, they had 
nothing whatever to do with the forma- 
tion of that party. The men who beheld 
with grief and anxiety tlu' disintegration 
of the anti-Democratic organisation liad 
alrtNuly made several attempts to bring 
together all the vital tendencies of the 
day in such a manner as to engage (he 
co!icerted efforts of a great and vigorous 
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party. In its inci])ient stages the forma- 
tion of the republican organisation was 
nothing more than the renewed attempt 
of the more intelligent politicians of 
Whig leanings to found their platform 
upon an idea which might awaken their 
partv, endow it with greater strength, and 
lielp it towards final victory. 

In different ]daces attempts of this kind 
were made simultaneously under different 
names; but even in the early days the 
name republicans ” came into pro- 
minence. The basis of their platform was 
formed by the slavery question ; but 
th(‘y did not pr()])0se to seek for its 
solution in the radical manner of the 
Aboliticuiists. The new party adopted a 
thoroughly conservaliv^e view ; but while 
declaring that the rights of man, as ideally 
expressetl in the Declaration of Indep(Mi- 
dence, should be ])laced above the letter 
and spirit of the federal constitution, they 
demanded that the union should no longer 
h'lid a hand in (macting laws, which were 
(Unsigned for the benefit of all, in tlu? 
inti*rests of a ])orlion of the citizens, Th(* 
greater ])art of the platlorm was devoted 
to tlu' elaboration of this idea. 
Attempts howevvr, at the 

^ ^ sanu‘ time j)roclaimed itself the 

^ inheritor of the Whig traditions 
by impressing ui)on the fc'deral government 
th(‘ assumi)tioii of all internal improve- 
ments, more especially the construction of 
a transconliiuMital railway-— tasks similar 
to those which had beem assigned to tlu' 
federal government by the Whigs, and 
before that by the Federalists. 

At the j)r(‘sidential election which had 
resulted in the elevation of Jfierce, the 
Rejniblican ])arty, as such, had scarcely 
come into life, and it figured in no way as 
a national t actor. It gained considerable 
strength, however, owing to the e\’ents 
which ha])])ened during the succeeding 
four y(‘ars and more es])ecially 

owing to th(‘ affairs of Kansas. The 
pro})osal to make the introduction or 
rejection of slavery in that territory 
de})eiulent on the decision of its inhabi- 
tants led to a contention betw’een the 
triends and opponents of slavery, which, 
though at first conducted on constitutional 
lines, soon degenerated into an open 
struggle which set all huv at defiance. 

Societies were formed in different states 
of the north for the purpose of organising 
methods for effecting the settlement of 
Kansas by free farmers ; and their efforts 
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had a decided success. Partly owing to 
the great immigration from Europe there 
was no lack of men who were quite pre- 
pared to undertake in the Far West their 
share of the struggle against wild Nature 
and the southern foe. Now it seemed 
beyond all doubt that in communities 
where free settlers had once oj^ened up 

- . the soil slave-holders would in 

Emigration attempt to gain a foot- 

ArWest ^ settlement of this 

kind could not, however, be 
effected by leaps and bounds, nor could 
it occu|)y the whole territory in one single 
rush. The journey to Kansas from the 
states of the east was long and expensive, 
and the means of the colonisation societies 
were as yet very limited. 

For the slave-holders the position of 
affairs was much more favourable. The 
inhabited portion of the lands by which 
Kansas was bordered was almost entirely 
occupied by slave-holding states, and the 
people of Missouri, who entered the terri- 
tory in esi^ccially large numbers, were 
thus enabled to keep in continuous touch 
with their friends on the other side of 
the border, and could, if necessary, call 
in their helji. Accordingly, when the 
governor of the territory issued the writ 
for the election of a legislative assembly, 
the people from the adjacent southern 
districts ])oured in, and by participation 
in the voting, falsification of votes, and 
the use of violence against their opponents, 
brought about an election which everyone 
knew did not in the least represent the 
real condition of affairs. 

The federal government not only con- 
firmed the election of the chosen candidates, 
but actually allowed the latter to draw up 
a constitution for the territory, which 
was formed entirely in the interests of the 
slave-holders and with the object of sup- 
pressing their ojiponents. Indeed, the 
federal government actually went so far as 
to place federal troops at the service of the 
. j)ro-slavery administration, al- 

clvirWar meantime the free 

- * settlers, too, had demonstrated, 

by means of a free popular 
vote, the presence of an anti-slavery 
population at least as strong as their 
opponents, and had organised by electing 
a legislative body and proclaiming a 
constitution. Under such conditions a 
permanent peace became impossible. The 
first blood was shed probably by the slave 
party ; but their opponents also soon 
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resorted to reckless violence. Thus for 
years before Lincoln's election, a civil war 
turning on the question of the permission or 
prohibition of slavery was raging in the 
. very heart of the union. 

The federal government seemed openly 
to sympathise with the slave-holders. 
The Democratic party, as such, was forced 
to do so according to its principles and its 
past history. Even the northern wing of 
the party, which, under the leadership of 
Douglas, did not indeed contend for the 
maintenance of slavery, but for the 
extreme consequences of the right of self- 
government of the separate states and 
territories, was, nevertheless, by recog- 
nising the validity of the first elections in 
Kansas, logically bound to support tl\e 
policy of the president. 

Even in the Democratic camp no one any 
longer failed to see that the discipline of the 
party in congress could in future be main- 
tained only with difficulty ; that the 
reputation of the party among the people 
had been severely shaken ; and that by 
its policy in the Kansas questions it had 
placed a formidable weapon in the hands 
of its opponents. This was 
* . made plain to all who could see 

Vklor presidential election . 

c ory it is true, once more 

resulted in the victory of the Democratic 
candidate, James Buchanan (1857-1861), 
an old man of seventy-one years, who had ^ 
spent a long time as ambassador in 
England, completely removed from polit- 
ical struggles. But of the 4,ooo,db'0‘^'‘ 
votes returned, only 1,800,000 had been 
recorded for him ; and he was elected only 
because it was still found impossible to 
gather all the anti-Democrats into one fold. 

The old Whigs and the “ Know-noth- 
ings " had again nominated Fillmore ; 
and though his name clearly enough pro- 
claimed the feeble condition and want of 
principle of the party, his candidature 
nevertheless served to withdraw some 
hundreds of thousands of votes from the 
third party, and thus to put it in a minority. 
In spite of this, the election contest was 
of far-reaching importance to the Repub- 
licans, and through it they took a con- 
siderable step forward on the road to 
victory. Even during the negotiations for 
the nomination of a candidate, an agree- 
ment had been effected between the old 
group of the Free-Soilers, the Abolitionist 
“Know-nothings," and the true Repub- 
licans. The selection of Fremont, the 
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discoverer of the Far West and the con- 
queror of California, as a candidate for the 
presidency, seemed a very fortunate move. 
He embodied the ideas of the Young 
America party, which would have nothing 
to do with the old struggle between the 
defenders of state rights and the national- 
ists, but which had inscribed on its banners 
the greatness of their common country in a 
free republican development. 

The Republicans this time remained 
faithful to the old conservative spirit, not, 
however, in the sense of a retrogressive 
stagnation, but in that of a steadily pro- 
gressive development advancing in definite 
legal channels towards the highest ends. 
With his 1,300,000 votes, Fremont had so 
^nearly approached the goal of victory 
that not only his adherents, but also his 
opponents, looked upon the success of the 
Republicans at the next election- as certain. 

This prospect loomed like a spectre upon 
the southern Democrats. Hitherto the 
only way in which their opponents had 
attained or had hoped to attain a victory 
had been by putting up a candidate to 
whom even a Democrat might still be able 
to give his vote. Now, however, 
uceess Replibli- 

P cans had put up against them 

epu ica&s ^ vvhose programme 

not a spark of Democratic principle was 
to be discovered, and one who iincom- 
' promisingly placed the union above the 
f-^k^^tes, and the s])irit of the Declaration of 
.4§|nc^^dence on an equality with that of 
constitution. It was only by a mere 
chance that this programme had failed to 
secure the victory, and even before the 
result of the election was known the slave 
states recognised that this was the begin- 
ning of the end. As had happened earlier, 
a conference of the Southern states was 
once more summoned, but it was poorly 
attended and insignificant in results. 
Nevertheless, the slave .states fully realised 
the seriousness of the situation. 

In the south, the industrial contrast be- 
tween free and slave states, which rendered 
any community of interests impossible, had 
been recognised much earlier and more 
distinctly than in the north. In times more 
remote it may not have been so easily 
perceived how the south, in such a 
struggle, was far less favourably placed 
than the north, but the events of the last 
few years and their thorough and business- 
like discussion had opened the eyes of the 
slave-holders on this point. They could not 


fail to notice what a difference was observ- 
able in the relative increase of population 
in the two sections of the union, and how 
the wealth of the north was increasing in 
a proportion totally different from that of 
the south. Finally, they must have come 
to appreciate the reason why the value of 
land was so essentially different on the 
n i, i. opposite sides of the border of 
Fa?n the slave states. In Kansas 

acing many other border dis- 

Slave-holders 

personal experience how much superior 
free labour was to the “ peculiar institu- 
tion of the south ; for of the settlers 
whom they sent to these districts at their 
common expense for the purpose of 
o])posing free labour not a few went over 
into the enemy's camp. If only at one 
and the same stroke they could have 
abolished slavery and possessed them- 
selves of the industrial conditions of the 
north ! As things were, the abolition of 
slav'ery meant nothing less than the ruin 
of the slave- liolders and the bankruptcy 
of all the propertied classes of the south. 

It was not their haughtiness as slave- 
holders which so often, inside and outside 
of congress, provoked the Southerners to 
words and acts unworthy of a highly 
('.ivilised nation ; it was rather the feeling 
of -their own impotence, the certainty of 
being ruined men as soon as the federal 
government should be used to put the ban 
upon the system of slavery. It was such 
feelings which impelled the firebrands of 
the south to more and more exorbitant 
demands, and spurred them on to increas- 
ingly bitter struggles. 

In reality, the policy adopted by the 
government, which has often been criticised 
as displaying a desire to please the slave- 
holders, arose from a desire to modify to 
some extent, by favourable enactments, the 
industrial disadvantages from which the 
southern half of the union was suffering. 
It was the same desire which prompted so 
. large a section of the Northern 
Concessions to feel kindly dis- 

.u posed toward the Southerners. 

Southerners 

majority of the people should renounce these 
sentiments, and the voting at the presiden- 
tial election had shown that this was the 
case, and if they should succeed in filling 
the administration with men of similar 
opinions, the only natural result would be 
the commercial and political bankruptcy 
^f the south. Its only choice then would 
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be to break with its past, to secede from 
the union, and to form a confederation 
of states whose interests rested on the 
common foundation of slave labour. 

Such a confederacy would have become 
rapidly impoverished, and must have 
succumbed in the competition with its 
neighbour states, unless, indeed, an 
internal revolution had forced it 
to change its system. For the 
. moment, however, the slave- 

** * holders indulged the hope that 
by these means they might save 
their property and delay its inevitable 
overthrow. To the men of the south 
their method of proceeding did not a])pear 
revolutionary. The doctrine of state 
rights had led many politicians. ])arlicn- 
larly in the south, to regard the union 
merely as a compact between the states 
which the contracting ])aities were en- 
titled to rescind. Soutli ('arolina had 
already openly expressc'd a similar view 
in its conflict with Jackson ; but its ])ro- 
cedure at that time had been considered 
by many as incorrect and illegal, ev(‘n 
though the government on that occasion 
had ])referre(i to attain its end by means 
of what some chose to call a comjM'omise. 

Of course, in the meantime the feeling 
of an indissoluble connection had gainecl 
considerable strength among widespread 
classes of the ])0]nilation, and the seces- 
sionist longings of individual Southern 
states only aroused in some sections a 
feeling in favour of \mion. Ni'vertheless, 
there were those in the north-east, where 
the contrast of interests with the south 
was sharpest, who began to regard the 
separation of industrially dissimilar groups 
as being as much of an advantage as did 
tlic Southerners themselves, and to draw 
conclusions from the doctrine of state 
rights, according to which a peaceful 
dissolution of the union appeared the 
most desirable way out of tlie difliculty. 
President Buchanan first of all macle 
. efforts to ])ostpone this question, 
oetrine ^ course 

Ri htV bring counsel and 

** * deliverance. From his predecessor 
he had received other problems, the 
solution of which might be supj)osed to 
claim general interest, and he was in hopes 
that by taking such matters in hand 
he might turn the current of politics into 
another channel. For a long time past 
the island of Cuba had been one of those 
territories whose acquisition by the United 
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States had been particularly desired by 
many. Its geographical position of neces- 
sity brought it in many ways into contact 
with the United States, and the w'cakness of 
Spanish rule in the island made its eventual 
sale appear by no means impossible. 

In such an event, how'ever, it was 
of vital importance to the United States 
that the island should not fall into the 
hands of a Powder which understood better 
how to utilise the industrial resources of 
the island in competition with their own 
j^roducts. Whether Buchanan really did 
entertain higher expectations from the 
future must be left undecided ; at any 
rate, he now made use of this question 
for the ])urpose of diverting attention 
from internal affairs, and he attained his 
f)bject — in so far, at least, as his proposi- 
tion to place eight million pounds for 
(his purpose at the disposal of the govern- 
ment for some time occupied the attention 
of the senate and imparted a different 
character to the debates. 

The Mormon difficulty w’as employed for 
a similar purj)osc. Pierce had already 
called out the federal trooj^s against the 
Mormons, in order to force the 

ame ess of Brigham Young’s 

Frauds* theocratic regime to the federal 
* laws ; and Buchanan had to carry 
through congress the acceptance of the 
agreement by w^hich matters were settled, 
at least a])parently, in a satisfactory 
manner. Nevertheless, Buchanan did not 
succeed by these diversions in appeasing 
the internal feud. The slavery question 
ke])t knocking louder and louder at the 
doors of congress, which was neither able 
nor willing to refuse it admittance. 

In Kansas, parties were still facing each 
other for the fight. The i^arty of the 
slave-holders had once more, by means of 
the most shameless electoral frauds, i)re- 
t ended to be alone empowered to speak 
for the territory, and at Lecompton had 
drawm up a constitution on the basis of 
which Kansas a])plied for admission as a 
state. But although the Free State party 
discovered the fraud, and on their side, 
with the so-called Topeka constitution, 
which prohibited slavery, made a similar 
application to congress, Buchanan fav- 
oured the Lecompton constitution, and 
also got the senate to accept it. 

But the house of representatives could 
not be won over by straightforward 
means ; a majority was finally obtained by 
parliamentary manoeuvres, but only after 
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it had been agreed to sul^mit once more 
the question of the constitution to the 
vote of the people. On this occasion, 
however, the slave-holders’ party was com- 
pletely defeated. The consequence was 
that Kansas had to wait se\^eral 3’ears 
longer before it was admitted as a state; 
but it had already rendered an important 

... , service to the cause of liberty. 

Slave-holder, 

^ - some time a matter of ron- 

^ * siderable difficulty to liold 

to the policy of the majority those 
northern Democrats who at that lime were 
led by Stej)hen Arnold Douglas. The 
question of the constitution of Kansas 
served to effect their c()mj>]etc separation. 

I'he Democratic party defendecl in prin- 
ciple the right of self-government of the 
states. Douglas followed out the conse- 
quences of this policy in so far as he voted 
for submitting the Lecom})ton constitution 
to the ])opular vote. It was, however, well 
known in congress that Douglas’s demand 
would seriously call in question the recog- 
nition of slavery in Kansas, and the 
Democrats of the south accordingly looked 
u])on his action as a secession Irom th(‘ 
])arty and used every effort to make the 
split irremediable. They thus ])robably 
hoped merely to e.x])el the unreliable 
elements from the ])arty, and then'by con- 
solidate it. But, unfortunately, with the 
disruption of th(‘ Democratic j)arty the con- 
nection between north and south was once 
more torn asunder, and the unaN’oidablc 
conflict of interests was again recognised in 
a new s])here. I'lnis was typified the 
greater fact that the country, in entering 
upon the campaign of the next ])residential 
election, was divided into two op])osite and 
completely separated grouj^s of states. 

On this occasion the Democratic ])arly, 
as already stated, was no longer united. 
Its first convention at Charleston ad- 
journed without arriving at a nomina- 
tion. Later, the northern uing of the 
party nominated Douglas as its 
r«i ess candidate, while the southern 

^ .. delegates put up John C. 

onven ion gj-eckenridge. The Constitu- 
tional Union party nominated Bell. The 
Republicans held their convention in the 
western city of Chicago, and here a western 
candidate, Abraham Lincoln, was nomin- 
ated for the presidency. Lincoln was a 
self-made man who had become known 
only in recent years through a contest 
which in 1858 he fought with Douglas for 
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a seat in the United States Senate. Ho 
was, above all, a typical man of the world, 
who, as backwoodsman, small store-keeper, 
village postman, and deputy surveyor, 
had well learnt the lesson which only 
diverse experience can teach. At the 
outset of his career his growing reputation 
as a lawyer nearly compelled him to 
abandon politics altogether; nor was it 
until Douglas repealed the Missouri Com- 
j^romise, and reopened the question of 
slavery in the territories that his party 
began to realise his undoubted ability and 
his strength. His calm circumspection, 
his humour, and his readiness as a debater 
had already made him one of the foremost 
politicians of the young party. More- 
over, his many qualities characteristic 
of a “ man of the people ” made 
him a candidate more desirable than the 
a v'er age ]^arl iamen t ari an . 

The voting was even less decisive than 
at Buchanan’s election. Though Lincoln, 
on November 6th, i860, received a 
majority of electoral votes, by which he 
was legally elected to the presidency, he 
fell short of a majority of po])ular votes by 
, . more than twice as many votes 

predecessor. The 
p significant feature of the elec- 

rresident Uowvxcv, was that its n‘sult 

was due entirely to tlie enormous numerical 
j)re])onderance of the north. In the 
south Lincoln had not been presented 
as a candidate at all, and even in the 
border states he had obtained only a 
few thousand votes. 

South Carolina, then as much as ever 
the leader of the extremists, responded to 
the election with an ordinance of secession 
from tlie union. At first it stood alone 
in taking this step. Soon afterwards, 
however, a convention of several Southern 
states was held at Montgomery, lor the. 
jmrpose of deciding iqion some common 
course of action whereby the interests of 
the south might be safeguarded against 
a northern ])resident. It was in vain 
that Virginia summoned a convention 
for the ])urpose of bringing about a recon- 
ciliation; the most she could effect in 
that direction was to suggest a moderate 
course of action for the Central states and 
to take measures for preventing a further 
spread of the secession movement. That 
it would be impossible to win back the 
Southern states by negotiation was not 
only expressed by the latter, but was also 
clearly perceived by some in the north. 
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froTTiflio last ft;rt on its Atlantic coast-line. 
Hut it was considerably mistaken in its 
calculations. As Ion/;' as the Secessionists 
had sought severance from the union by 
])eaceful methods the federal govern- 
ment had to reckon with the fact that 
a powerful j)arty in its northern dominion 
was disposed to agnu! with this demand, 
and was certainly not prepared to take up 
arms tor the sake of upholding the union. 

When, however, the soulli had shed 
tlu‘. hist blood a storm ()l indignation 
arose in tlu* wliole north, and the 
people* dt'inanded that th(^ sword should 
not be sheath(*d until th(i south had been 
brought b.'uk to obedienca* to the* laws. 
'I his lighting ardour, t unied to good account 
by the call lor volunteers, |)laced in the 
hands ol the* govc“rn- 

ment the* means ol (‘x- 
tricating itse'If Iroin the; 
awkward iiosilion in 

which IjiK'oln’s hesita- 
tion, as opposed to the 
ri'Solute* nu'asures ol the 
Southeiiu'isJiad j»lacedit. 

Until iKJW only eleven 

states had joiiu'd the con- 
federacy. Among the 

border states, ho\\e‘\’(‘r, 
several weie* midea'ided ; 
the sid(' they would linally 
take would deju'nd, in 
all probability on the* 
issue ol tlu' iniiial engage*- 
nu’iits. Virginia was at 
lirst among 1 lie waxe'icrs ; 
but her importance to 
the Soutlu'in states was 
so consiekMablt' that the* 
congri'ss ol the’ south 
us<’d cv'ei y (*ltoi t tow in 
her ovt'i to its cause. It w as essentially 
on this account that Kichmond, on the 
Janu's River, was e'hosen as the capital 
ol till* conlederacy, alllnnigh it was 
situated not lai lioin tin* border and was 
e.xposeal to the attack ol the (‘lU'my. 

The situation ol the national govein- 
ment at (lie beginning ol theVivil War was 
somewhat critical, rhe federal troops, 
in t hemst'l x’c's inconsidi'rablt', wire in 
a state approaching disorganisation. The 
Secretary (or W ar, before lie resigned, had 
intentionally [ laced a })ortion of the war 
mateiial in the hands ol tlu' Southerners, 
and the rest seemed to have been dis- 
sipated. A large number of the omoers 
liad left the federal army and had taken 
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JEFFERSON DAVIS 
DistinKuishiiis himself in the Mexican War, 
p.Tvis became powerful advocate of 
slavery, and president of the confederate 
st.yes. Dnrinjj: the Civil War he was made 
piisoner, but after two years was released. 

attachment of 


service with the south. Even the numerical 
superiority of the north was at the begin- 
ning of no weight. So completely had people 
in the free states mistaken the character 
of tlie impending struggle that some at 
first iielicved it w'ould be settled by means 
of regular soldiers and the militia, while 
many citizens persisted in their national 
rc|)ugnance to everything military and 
went about tlieir ordinary business. 

The danger threatened most imme- 
diat(‘ly the federal capital. The neigh- 
bouring states of Maryland and Delaware 
were slave states and largely in sympathy 
with tlie .south. Though the loss of 
Washington would have been of little 
military importance, its moral effect would 
have been more serious inasmuch as in 
tlie Northern states the 
war party had, as a 
matter of fact, only an 
uncertain control. For- 
tunately, it was possible 
to i^revent such a catas- 
trophe, for the militia 
regiments which had 
l)cen rai)idly summoned 
arrived at the capital in 
lime. When Maryland 
pre})ared to offer armed 
resistance to the trans- 
portation of further rein- 
forcements, its capital, 
Baltimore, was occupied 
by the tederal troo])s, 
and the ino-Secessionist 
government was replaced 
by one lavouraldy dis- 
posed to the union. This 
w as the first blow received 
by the Secession, prevent- 
ing once for all the 
the slates of Maryland 
and Delaware to their cause. In tlie we.st 
things were assuming a similar shape. 
Here, also, the confederacy had reckoned 
on winning over to its side such slave- 
hcilding central stalg^s as Kentucky, 
^lissouri and Kansas. 

It was the more justified n this hope since 
almost throiighoiil the region the govern- 
ment was in tlie hands of Democratic 
majorities ; hut in spite of this they were 
nowhere successful. The western counties 
ol Virginia adhered to the union ; in 
tlie firmness of the federal 
officials prevented any false step on the 
part of the local government ; and though 
Missouri could not, in its entirety, be 




THE PRESIDENT OF THE SOUTH BIDDING FAREWELL TO HIS ESCORT AND STAFF 
The virtual end of the Civil War came with the disbandment of the Confederate forces in the early part of 18»5. 
Jeflferson Dayis and his men met for the last time at Washington, Georgia, and in the above picture he is seen biddhig 
farewell to his escort and staff. Assembled around him are men who nave sacrificed their all to the cause, and he 
IS urging: them to seek their own safety and to leave him to his fate. Forty-eight hours later he was taken prisoner. 
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presetveG to me union, ii was iicveiint'- yet neither side was able to vvin anyper- 
Icss prevented from formally going over to inanent success. The operations, as a rule, 

ended fatally to the attacking 
party, without, however, pro- 
viding the defenders with 
an opportunity of pushing 
matters to a decisive issue. 
In generalship, the south 
was undoubtedly superior. 
The leadership of Joseph 
Eccleston Johnston and of 
Robert Edward Lee, the 
wonderful expeditions of 
Thomas Jonathan (otherwise 
known as “ Stonewall ” ) 
Jackson and of his so-called 
“ foot-cavalry,” far exceeded 
r’CKTtTDAT TnuMQTON perfoiTnatices of the 

GENERAL JOHNSTON ii i. i i 

After quelling the Mormon . re- north. Hut evcii thcsc leaders 
hellion in Utah, Johnston joined ^ycrc Unable tO organise a plan 
the southern forces, and during an . ^ 

attack on Grant at Shiloh on April of Cam])aign laid OUt Oil ail 

r.th, was mortally wounded, ^^xtensive scale aiid coiiducted 
wliethci th(‘ stale was to continue a united with energy. No doubt they had to 
whole, rich in futuK* ])ossil: ities, or was to struggle with special difficulties. Inas- 
be divided into separate halves, each much as the south, even during the first 


preserved to the union, it was neverthe- 
less prevented from formally going over to 
the Secessionists. Beyond 
the Mississi])pi, in fact, even 
the Democrats were good 
Unionists, and with the ex- 
ception of the f'riilf states 
of Louisiana, Arkansas and 
Texas, the wliole of this 
division of the country re- 
mained faithful to the union. 

Hens ind(‘('d, the constTvativc 
unionist id(‘a had Ix'come 
firmly rooted. The inhabitants 
of tlu-se regions had lived 
under the union laws from 
the time of their first stalling, 
and had always supported a 
Oreat-Aineriean policy, and 
were by no m< ms inclined 
to allow th(‘ will ol discon- 
tentf'd eiti/(‘ns to (let(‘rinine 



restraining tla^ oIIkm ’s (1(‘- 
velopment. In the west 
the union idea tlourislied ; 
and from the wesliMii 
territory hegiin that suc- 
cession of vietoiies which, 
loupled witli the |)arallel 
tampaigiis in tli(‘ east, 
led to tlu' final overt brow 
of the conledei a('y. I he 
first attack by tlu' north 
had a lamentable result. 

An army of ()(),o()o men 
uiuli’r McDowell ad\ance(l 
into Virginia, and, (ailing 
in with the enemy at Bull 
l^iin, was disastrously 
defeated, and retreated 
in a stati* ol ])anic to 
Washington (July Jist, 

In the east the 
struggle thereafter lor 
years consisted in back- 
ward aiul lorward move- 
ments of mighty armies 
between the two capitals 
of Richmond and \\'ash- 
ington, which were only 
about a hundred miles 
distant from each other. 

Numerous battles were 
fought, lasting sometimes 
ioi days, in which the losses on both sides 
reached uncommonly high figures. And 
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General Lee, at Uie outbreak of the Civil War, 
fought in Virginia, and was soon placed at the 
head of the confederate army. His surrender 
to General Grant at Richmond in 1865 was 
the last decisive engagement of the war. 


pliase of the war, had 

i) cen shut out from the 
sea, it was compelled to 
confine its ojierations ex- 
clusively to tlie land. 
As long as the scene oi 
these oi)erati()ns lay be- 
tween Richmond and 
Washington, the confed- 
erate tronjis enjoyed the 
advantage of having the 
])opulation on their side. 
Ne\’ertlu‘U‘ss, foV their 
commissariat, and in 
many cases, too, owing 
to the almost entire 
absence of roads in the 
European sense ol the 
word, for their trans- 

j) ort, the large army 
divisions were obliged to 
keep close to such few 
railway lines as were 
then in existence. This 
dependence naturally in- 
creased tlie difiiculty oi 
adv^ancing for consider- 
able distances ; though, 
indeed, no advantage 
could have been derived 
from such movements in 
the conditions under 

which the war was being conducted. The 
events of the first year of the war had 



THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA 


shown that Washington was secure from to the sea, and McClellan endeavoured to 
occupation by the south as long as the make this the base of his campaign ; ‘ but 
power of the union remained permanently the attempt proved unsuccessful and was 
unshaken. But apart from the federal not repeated at the seat of war in Virginia. 


capital the army of 
Richmond seemed to have 
no serious object of 
attack. The capture of 
the commercial and in- 
dustrial towns of the 
north-east would indeed 
have been a highly desir- 
able prize ; but to advance 
on them by land, with 
the centre of the enemy’s 
force in the rear, was a 
task to which the armies 
of the south were not 
equal. True, they might 
succeed in temporarily 
subjecting to southern 
sway some more or less 
extensive portions of the 
Central states ; or tlicy 



Tn addition to this, the 
power of the north, es- 
pecially during the first 
years of the war, was 
weakened by political 
considerations. Lincoln 
refused to regard the 
rebels as other than 
fellow - countrymen who 
had strayed from the 
right path. He was un- 
willing to fight with the 
confederate states, whose 
existence he did not re- 
cognise, but was only 
endeavouring to bring 
those to submission who 
were in arms against the 
union. Tn spite of this 
consideration, however. 


L^entrai states; or tney “stonewall jackson auuu, huwuvli, 

might, by successful raids, Jackson, on May 1st, 1863 , made a brilliant hc WaS by llO mCailS 
ravage and alarm the Hook«°“' chaSceSue"*':!: successful in maintaining 

neiirlibourintr Northern returning from that engagement he was aiiiong liis followers of the 
Stak's of Pennsylvania north that solid cohesion 

or West Virginia ; but neither of these which on the side of the south was the 
moves could appreciably affect the result natural outcome of events. In the east, 
of the war. Indeed, General Lee twice in particular, and in a less degree also at 
made the attempt, but without any success the other theatres of war, the first two 
whatever. Such operations could only years of hostilities, while involving nothing 
have had a decisive effect if corre- but sacrifices, had produced no visible 
spending successes had been obtained results. Instigated by southern agents, 
simultaneouslv in the other the iiarty of those wlio were 

- . - favour of allowing the 

south to secede peacefully 
from the union now began to 
lift up its head in a manner 
which threytened danger. A 
time arrived when the Demo- 
crats in the east obtained 
ominous majorities and in 
some cases got possession of 
the state governments ; and 
in New York the mob rose 
up against the “ infamous ” 
draft, and a resolution was 
actually brought forward in 


moves could appreciably affect the result 
of the war. Indeed, General Lee twice 
made the attempt, but without any success 
whatever. Such operations could only 
have had a decisive effect if corre- 
sponding successes had been obtained 
simultaneously in the other 
theatres of war. The principal 
obstacle to the success of the 
north was the deplorable 
absence of good leaders. 

True, in the first two years 
of the war the troops them- 
selves were so poor in quality 
that . even better generals 
could not have achieved 
victories with them. This, 
however, no longer applied 
in the later years of the war, 
when bodies of tried and 
picked men and officers had 


become available among the general mcclellan congress calling on the pre- 
volunteer regiments. But the Driving the confederate troops out sidcut tO COmmeilCe nCgOtia- 
hesitating tactics of such men tmns vvith the government 

as George Brinton McClellan mac, and^ in November, 1861, was of the confedei ate states lor 
and the dogged resolution and the purpose of putting an end 

indomitable courage of Ulysses Grant fell to the quarrel. Lincoln’s position was m- 
far short of the skill and ability of their deed one of the utmost difficulty. It would 
southern antagonists. The north, how- have been almost untenable had not the 
ever, enjoyed the advantage of free access middle west remained firm to the Unionist 
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GUN AND MORTAR BOATS ON THE MISSISSIPPI ENGAGING THE FORTS AND BATTERIES 


NAVAL ENGAGEMENTS IN THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 

Tlie siege of Vicksburg was one of the most memorable in the history of the Civil War. Realising the importance of 
dosing up the Missiswppi River, the Confederates in strongly fortified the place, and from this time on succeeded 
in repulsing attack upon attack, only surrendering on July 4th after a hard siege by land and water, which began on 
May 18th, The lower picture shows a number of gun and mortar boats on the Mississippi River attacking the 
forts and batteries on the island and mainland, while the first depicts two of the Ericsson batteries going into action. 
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THE MERRIMAC AND MONITOR IN AN ENGAGEMENT IN HAMPTON ROADS 


SCENES IN THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN NORTH AND SOUTH 

The second year of the war was marked by a number of defeats for the Union navy, not the least of them beiiifif the 
sinking of the Cumberland on March Sth, 1802 , by the confederate Merrimac. For some time the Merrimac, originally 
attached to the United States Navy, which vessel the confederates had rendered almost invulnerable to artillery, was 
supreme on the water, sinking more than one Federal ship before meeting a worthy opponent in the Monitor. The 
latter was built by a Swede named Ericsson, and with its low armoured deck carried two guns of the heaviest calibre. 
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programme of Mie Ke])ublican party, and 
had n<jl the governments of the Western 
states, which at the outbreak of the 
war wer(‘ still partially in the hands of 
the Democrats, becai succe(‘de(l by oth(*rs 
oi unionist princij)les. 

In ihv. east the danger would have Ihmmi 
imm(‘asurably greater had it not been 
that tluae, too, the war gained adlierents. 
The soutlj had obtained a ternj)orarv 
superiority, owing to the tact that bidore 
Lincoln’s accession to otlicc‘ it had acquired 
posst‘Ssion ol very miK'h ol the war 
material of the nni(m. However, owing to 
the limited amount oi human mateiial 
it had at its disposal, it was inca})able, 
at l(‘ast during tlu* years of th(‘ war. 


])enefited bv these conditions. The few 
frigates and revenue cutters which con- 
stituted the United States Navy had before 
the war been ordered partly to southern 
and inirtly tf) far-distant foreign ports, so 
that in tliis respect also the union was 
rendered virtually })owerless. Ihe Union- 
ists, however, lully realised that the only 
way ot pn‘\’enting constant accessions 
of Iresh power to the south was by shut- 
ting it out from tlie sea. 

Ill W'ashington it was well known what 
importance the Secessionists attached to 
this matter. They felt assured that, being 
nnabl(‘ to do without the cotton supplies 
of the south, the European Powers, and 
esjieciallv (ireat Hritain, would, in the 



FORT LAFAYETTE, THE FEDERAL BASTILLE FOR POLITICAL PRISONERS 
Diu'iiie the early part of the Civil War the jfrini fortress of Lafayette, situated on Hendrick’s Reef in 
the Narrows at the entrance to New York Harbour, served as federal Bastille for political prisoners. 


of i‘stahlishing an industrial iiulependenee, 
and its position in consi'tpience could not 
tail to become more and more nnfavom- 
ahle. 'riiis fa('t in itsell served to stimulate 
the north towards iwerting itself io 
tlu‘ utmost of its jiowers. and provitled 
tlu‘ North-eastern states with an oppor- 
tunity of immensely improving their 
industries and of em])Io\’ing their acti\ ities 
in an exceedingly jn'otitahle manner. 

The factories engaged in the manufacture 
of ammunition, military outfits, articles of 
clothing, etc., were suddenly overwhelmed 
with orders, and, naturally, obtained most 
favourable contracts. The shipping in- 
dustry, which had at all times given 
^Miiploymeiit to thousands of hands on the 
North Atlantic coast, was especially 


ir, served as federal Bastille for political prisoners. 

event of the nonh gaining the upper hand, 
at once hasten to their assistance. In the 
-outh, cotton, as a matter of fact, was 
king. It formed the wealth of the large 
landow ners ; for its sake it w as necessary to 
uphold slax ery even at the risk of a serious 
war ; with it the costs of that wair w’erc to 
he defrayed ; and for its sake, too, the 
^ollth hojied to obtain the recognition, if 
luU the support, of luirope. Nor were they 
altogether wrong in the last of these 
calculations. Nkipolcon III. felt draw’ii 
to the side of tlic confederates more from 
a feeling of selfish jealousy of the United 
vStates than from any other interests ; but 
in the case of England a similar leaning, 
due largely to industrial conditions, was 
counteracted mainly by the strength of 




THE GREAT FEDERAL DEFEAT AT THE BATTLE OF FREDERICKSBURG 


The defeat of the Union forces at the Battle of Fredericksburg was one of the most desperate episodes in tljc whole 
of the Civil War. At sunset, on December Kith, General Burnside opened fire with every available battery 
on the Confederate position. A sharp and decisive battle followed, lasting until the night of the l.Hh, when the 
national troops, defeated and humiliated, retreated across the river, after suffering a loss of some in, ()()(> men. 



SURRENDER OF GENERAL LEE AT RICHMOND. APRIL Oin, 18n:. 

Lee’s surrender at Richmond was the last and greatest triumph of the northern forces. The decreasing resources of 
the south had begun to have a despairing influence upon his troops. Reaching Richmond on April 0th, after 
a series of engagements which had reduced his infantry to 8, Oort muskets, he found himself surrounded by the enemy. 
Escape was impossible, and to avoid further bloodshed in a hopeless cause, General Lee yielded to the inevitable. 
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the anti-slavery sentiment. An enormous The decisive stroke came from the west, 
number of operatives were thrown out of The formation of the confederacy had once 
employment by the cotton famine conse- inore placed the western states in a position 
rpient on the blockade of the southern ports, similar to that vyhich they held before the 
The strict neutrality preserved by the cession of Louisiana. Even at that time 
Britisli (/overnment was the cause of the free navigation of the Mississippi dowm 
indignant complaints in the south; but the to the Gulf of Mexico had been recognised 
lack of vigilance which ]^ermitted the as indisjiensable to the prosperity of the 
Alabama and other cruisers to escape inland states of the continent, 
to S(‘a was regarck'd by the Federals as Still more was tins now the case, 
warranting on their |)ait an attitude which when, in place of isolated foits and 
very n(‘arly brought about a breach of trading-stations, betw'een which the Indian 
diplomatic r(*lations, and created an in- roamed, flourishing towns and villages had 
tensity ol irritation b(?t\veen the two nations arisen, while sturdy farmers had converted 
which was not allayed for many years, thousands of scpiare miles of virgin soil 
With an eiu'rgy w'hich compels our into rich arable land. As yet only a few rail- 
admiration, tlK^"^ north set to work to ways connected the Father of Waters with 



THE CIVIL WAR: DESTRUCTION OF THE CONFEDERATE FLOTILLA OFF MEMPHIS 


organise a navy which should be ecpial to the provinces of the east ; and the project 
the great task In'tore it, and by the end of of a railway to the Pacific Ocean had not 
iS()2 the blockade of the southern jiorts advanced beyond the preliminary stage, 
began to hav(' a telling effect. Thus the Mississippi formed the principal 

A few \a'ss(‘ls commanded by daring artery of traffic for the vast region which 
seamen managed, even down to the end is watered by it and its tributaries ; and 
of the war. to run the blockade either even at that 'time a large fleet of steamers 
undetected, or without sustaining any was employed in the exchange of the 
serious damage. The lucky parties thereby products of the inland states and of the 
earned large sums of money ; but with a east. The Secessionists threatened to 
few shiploads they were able neither to close this road, both shores of the Missis- 
exercise any appreciable influence on the sippi from the mouth of the Ohio to the 
luiropean demand for cotton, nor, by Gulf of Mexico being in their hands ; and 
their occasit)nal and insufficient importa- by a complete series of fortifications it was 
tions, to keej) up the war supplies of the proposed to bar the stream against every 
south. Thus, although the naval war foreign vessel. Owing to the fact that at 
exercised a direct influence on the struggle, the outset of the war Kentucky was 
it was not able to determine the issue, preserved to the union, the Ohio, at least 
0248 





THE FIGHT BETWEEN THE ALABAMA AND THE KEARSAGE 



The final 
19th» 1864, 
destru: 
Kearsage was 
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nearly as far as its mouth, did not conn* 
into the possession of tin*. Southerners. 
On the other hand, the (!onf(‘d(‘rales com- 
pletely hlocki'd tlje ('nmhiM'land and the 
T(‘nnessee, at the plar(' where thc‘Se two 
riv(Ms apj)roa('h williin a few miles of each 
other, hy means of tlie two foils Henry and 
Doiu'lson, and in tliis manm'r created for 
'leinseh’cs a foitified camp 
imriKMise impoi lance. 'I his 
w * **' j)oint formed the first object 
* of attack for the rnioni'.ts. 

1 1 was h<*i r. e\rn more than in tin* » ast . that 
the war ac(|uii(d that chaiacier w hi('h so 
sli ikiiiMK' <li'tii miishes it fiom all t he wars 
ot the ()|(| W’oild. With the hi.i;h value 
that t he Am<-i i('ans attach to all practical 
matteis, and with theii hif^hly de\'(*loj)ed 
eomnieicial instincts, the* tirhnical arts 
and sciences had in the I’nited State's 

attained a d(‘\a‘loj)mei)t snc'h as out' would 
ha\(‘ lookc'd loi in \’ain in the Old World. 

|{\'en at that time railwaxs and 

stc'anu'is played a part in the* traffic of the* 
United State's which tliex' did not aeapiire 
in Ihirope* till many yeais later. In the* 
Wai ot Si'cession industry I'ame tej 
(‘inbrace' a wide tic'ld, and northeMU 

mee'hanics and aitisans took nj) the' lU'W 
j)rol)lems whieii pK'sented theMiiselves with 
an (‘Ueii^y w hich attraOed tht' atte'ution of 
all forei/^n I\)wcrs. rechnie'al inse'ntions 
found f^i'eatei applie ation in this wai than 
in any otlu'i, both by be’iiif^ c'lnplovi'd foi 
the first tune on a^nnu'h lar{.jer scale', and by 
actually owin^ theii orii;in to the nere'ssity 
of the moment. In a countiy without 
loads, railways aeapiired a hii^h strat(‘i;ic 
impoi taiice*. Not only their de'struction, 
but, abov’eall, tlu'ii i e'storatioii, wereamonji; 
the* important tasks of the contestinf< 
ai inie's : and railways wtue apjilied even 
moie (liii'ctly to military puriH)ses, as 
w it h armoure’d trains. 

riie re(|uirenu'nts of war had a still 
^re‘at(‘r elleet n})on the shipbiiihlin^ 
industry, as was illustrateMl wIk'ii thefl'et 
TK w • conveyinj; the northern army 
EU t ^mdei Mcf'k'llan to the James 

Ki^ er was met bv a vessel of a 
Shipbuilding i.itiHMio unktunvn Tlie 

Southerners had, it aj^peared, cut down 
nearly to the water’s ed^e a steam 
frigate belonging to the United States 
Navy, and had then rendered her almost 
inx’ulneral)le to artillery — such as it was 
then — by iiK'ans of armour plates, while 
the principal weapon of this ocean monster 
consisted of a tremendous ram. ^lore than 
0250 


one ship of the federal fleet succumbed to 
the Merrimac before she was met by a 
worthy opponent. The latter appeared 
under the name of Monitor, and xvas built 
In' a Swede named JCricsson. This vessel, 
likewise, had a low armoured deck, from 
the midst of which, however, rose a rotary 
armoured tower, which carried two guns 
of the heaviest calibre. This period marks 
the beginning of that com])etition between 
heavy arnu)ur and guns in naval warfare 
which has assumed larger and larger pro- 
|)ortions. and which appears only within 
reci'ut years, owing to the tremendous 
effects of modern explosives, to have been 
(U'cided in fax’our of guns. 

In the western camj)aign also technical 
science was immediately called into recpiisi- 
tion. The Unionists built a fleet of heavily 
armed and armour-plated gunboats which 
provided both a movable su])})ort for the 
land forces and a floating siege' train for 
attacking the forts. To the performances 
of this river flotilla are in a large part 
ascribable the successes won l)y the 
westt'in forces on the Mississippi. While 
a force from the north, after the opening 
u}) of the Tennessee and the Cumberland, 
entered the Mississippi itself, 
another sent by sea from the east 


VictorUs 
of the 
Federals 


entered the mouth of the river, 
and captured New Orleans as 
early as the b('ginning ot 1862. The second 
half of this year and the beginning of iSbj 
were for the union the most, depressing 
period of the war. In the east the Con- 
federates assumed the offensive ; in the 
centre of the theatre of war they advanced 
far northwards beyond the line of the 
Tennessee, which had been wrested from 
them in the previous year, and threatened 
the union frontier ; while on the Missis- 
sippi the federal forces were for numths 
vainly besieging the bastions of Vicksburg 
on the left bank of the rixT.r. 

By a haj'ij^y chance Vicksburg fell on the 
same day (July 4th, 1863) that Lee’s army 
in front t)f Trettysburg was obliged to fall 
back into Virginia. The more decisive 
result was that achieved in the west ; it 
opened the Mississippi completely, and 
thus separated the south-west from the 
other secession states. The importance of 
this success was fully recognised in the 
north-east, and Grant, the conqueror of 
X'icksburg, was placed in charge of those 
armies which, in the autumn of the same 
year, engaged their opponents so decisively 
m the battles around Chattanooga. Early 






JOHN BROWN, THE HERO OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY MOVEMENT, GOING TO EXECUTION 
The execution of John Brown, t he famous American Abolitionist, was one of the direct forces which hastened on the great 
Civil War. An intensely religious personality. Brown early in life conceived a hatred for slavery, and in 1S51), with 
a band of twenty-two men mostly negroes— and some arms, organised a plot to free the slaves of Virginia. 
Hiring a farmhouse near Hanjer's Ferry, on the night of October Itlth they seized the arsenal and took possession of 
the village. In the ensuing fight several of the party were killed. Brown himself surrendering only after receiving 
severe injuries. He was taken prisoner, tried, convicted, and, along with his four sons, hanged on December ind. 

in till' lollowiiif; \i'ai (riant was -ivi-n i.S()4, to the city of Atlanta ; and thence 

the chiel connnaiul ol all the teili*ral hi' nuireheil straight across the enemy^s 

armies, and tlu'ii began, on a large conntry to the Atlantic coast. By this 

scale, those two movements by which movement the war was carried through 

Lee and Johnston were to be over- (reorgia into the heart of the enemy^s 

powered and the confederacy crushed. country, the arrogant state of South 

Fortunatelv tor the union, ('riant found C.irolina, which now was to feel the 

in William Tecumseh Sherman, also a sufferings of the war. With the progress 

Westerner, a worthy coadjutor. A succes- ot Sherman north from Savannah and the 

sion of victories led him in September, establishment of connection with the 
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PRESIDENT FOR THE SECOND TIME : LINCOLN S GREAT SPEECH IN FRONT OF THE CAPITOL 
Lincoln’, second inangnration as President of SUtes, wbkh took^^^^^^ iS'.hl lifi 
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forces in December, 1864, and thus with African colony of Liberia on an extensive 
th(‘ army in Virginia, tlie war at last scale; but none of his j)roj)osals met with 
enter(‘(l uj)on its final stage. immediate acceptance. Meanwhile, the 

With simultaneous advances on the time for a new presidential election had 
s(‘at of tlu; eiKTny’s gov(M‘nm(‘nt by arrived ; and, although Lincoln’s re- 
(inmt from the north and bv Sherman from el(*ction was contested both by opponents 
th(; south, the arini(‘s of Ia*e and Johnson of shuery and by Democrats from oppo- 
Ix'came nioic.* aiul more endangen^d. On site stand})oints, he emerged victorious 
.A|)ril pth. i8b5, (bant comj)ell(‘d Lee t(^ Irom the contest, with an overwhelming 
surrcMHler at Aj)j)(Mnaltox Court House ; majority. In tlie meantime, slavery had 
and a lew days later, on April >bth, the been abolished in the district of Columbia 
last aimy of th(‘ south, under Johnson, by law, and in Maryland virtually. At last 
which was op|)osed to Sherman, relin- the administration pro])()sed the Thirteenth 
fjuish(‘d its us(‘less resistance. Thus tin* Amendment to the h^deral constitution, 
North had saved the c'xistiMice of the union, which in terms abolished slavery through- 



THE BODY OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN ARRIVING AT THE CITY HALL, NEW YORK 

II!? '"V A ! of Civil War was suddenly turned to sorrow when 

on tht cvcniiiK of Api il 1 tli, IM o.i. Abraham Lincoln was shot at Ford s Theatre, Washington, by John Wilkes Booth’ 
In tins picture we see the arriva of the body of the great statesman at the City Hall, New Y^k whe^^^^^ 
imposing and impressive service, it was conveyed to Springfield, Illinois, for biidal, which took place on May 4th 


On Si‘j)ttMnbei jjiid, iNbj, Lincoln, in 
his ca])acity as ('ommaiulei -in-chit'l of the 
1 ’nitt‘d States loict's, i.ssui'd a declaration 
announcing that on January ist, i8()’. all 
slaves within the portions of the revolted 
states occupied by h'deral troops should 
be lre(‘. Uiuler the prewiiling circum- 
stances a tlemand for the abolition of 
slavery could not fail to be raised in 
Congress also. Lincoln, however, still tried 
to make terms, as by the offer of money 
indemnities to the' states affected by 
abolition, and by plans lor aiding the 
emigration of liberated slaves to the 


out the wii()l(‘ of the United vStates. Its 
acceptance by congress on January jist, 
i8ty5, was loilowed by its ratitication by 
the ri'quisite number of states, and thus 
the victory ol the Rejuiblicans, both 
military and })ohtical, seemed complete. 

It was dimmed, how ever, by the fact that 
almost at the same moment Lincoln, the 
mmi who had served them as a prudent, 
nninipassioned, but absolutely reliable 
leader, was, by the cowardly pistol of an 
assassin on April 14th, 1865, deprived of 
the fruits of his well-earned victory. 

Konrad Haebler 
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UNITED STATES SINCE THE CIVIL WAR 


THEIR SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 
THE NATION’S PLACE AMONG THE POWERS 


I INCOLN’S death was a great misfortune 
^ for the whole union, and to the Re- 
publican party it brought an unmistakable 
crisis. The ])latform on which Lincoln had 
been elected in i8bo had not only been 
fulfilled in all essentials during the few 
years of the war, but through the course of 
events had been carried far beyond its 
original limits. At the decisive moment 
when, after an unexampled victory, all 
those meaner spirits were crowding to the 
victorious side when the time comes for 
dividing the spoils, the party had neither 
a definite programme which set forth its 
higher aims, nor a leader with sufficient 
influence to keep it in the right path. 

From Lincoln’s just and fair-minded 
character it might be expected that he 
would have completed the restoration of 
the union and the reconstruction of the 


Southern states in the same spirit which 


Johnson the 
Successor 
of Lincoln 


had marked his policy during 
the whole course of the war. 
The man, however, who by Lin- 
coln’s death was called to the 


presidency-— Vice-President Andrew John- 
son— neither stood as high above the views 
of the party as his predecessor had done, 
nor possessed enough power over it to 
keep in check its more radical elements. 
The Republican party now included such 
extremists as would strive, casting aside 
all ideal views, to take exemplary ven- 
geance on the south for the five years’ civil 
war and to render it Incapable of e\'er again 
playing a part in the inner life of politics. 
Johnson himsell by no means represented 
these aims, but he entirely failed to recog- 
nise the danger with which they threatened 
the union, and therefore missed the right 
moment for averting it. 

He afterwards proceeded against it and 
battled with it strenuously to the end of 
his term of office, but unfortunately he 
did not succeed in conquering it. Like the 
Radical Republicans, Johnson had not con- 


sidered it advisable forlliwitli to reinstate 
the rebel states in their former jflace in 
the union ; and the amnesty law pro- 
claimed by him marked out such an 

extraordinarily large number of those 
who were to be excluded, by act of the 
^ e\ecuti\’e, from political 

- prnuleges, that it acted as a 

and the i .l i t h 

direct (‘ucouragement to the 

Radicals. Johnson, however, 
made such a vigorous use of tlie measure 
and endeax'oured so earnestly to control 
the affairs of the south that in connection 
with his amnesty policy the(|uarrel between 
him and the Radical majority brok(' out 
immediately on the nu'eting of congr(‘ss. 
The president had decided to readmit th(' 
Southern states to tlu'ir former relations, 
subject to the condilion that they ri'iog- 
nised th(‘ abolition of slavery and their 
obligations with refenmee to the fecleral 
debt, while declaring the debt of the con- 
federate states \’()id. 

A number of the Southern stales had 
actually been reconstructed on this basis 
and had scuit their rejai'sentativc's to con- 
gress. Th(‘y were unconditionally sent back 
by congress ; and the moderate attitude of 
the president now Ix'gan to be assailed 
by an embittiM'ed (3pi)osition, the end of 
which, a])|)arently. was to make the re- 
admission of the Southern states condi- 
tional on their agre(‘ing to admit negroes 
to all the rights of white citi/ens. Johnson 
made vain efforts to fiustrate the acc'om- 
plishment ol such a |)oli('y by means ol 
his veto. His indiscretion, 
Johnson leading him so far as to 

^***^r# j malign congiess, ga\^e some 

^ justification to the Radicals 

in impeaching him belore the senate, 
where he was finally acciuitted by a single 
vote. One after another of the vS(Juthern 
states was forced to accept the condi- 
tions imposed by the Radical party, 
and its complete victory was thus assured. 
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PicsUlriit Grant’s tomb, on tlui banks of tlu* bcautifnl Hudson River, is one of the most magnificent edifices ever 
erected to the memory of man. BoRnn on April 27th, 1H92, it was not completed until five years later, when, 
on April 27th, Ih 1)7, the president's rem.aiiis were removed from their temporary resting-place and interred 
here. Altogether, (i(»,0()(i people contributed to the building fund, which realised a sum approaching £600, DOO. 


Ill this (M)urs(' (»1 iK'tion C()ii;.,n'(‘ss was 
actuated not c.\('lnsi\cly l>y an id(‘al 
(‘lit linsiasin lor the e(|nality ol all men. 

'rh(U‘Ie('lioiis, whi('h had hec’ii eondiKied 
on th<‘ basis ol Jolmson’s plan ol i<‘eon- 
strnetioii, had shown t hat, in sjnte ol their 
r(‘vers(‘s in the wai and the daina^M‘ in- 
llieted on their iiulnstry, tlu* jiolitital 
intliUMiec' ol the south and ol the Dt'iiio- 
(MMtie party was by no means (rnshed, 
but would, niui(‘r la\-oniable eoiiditions, 
rapidly reassiinie its noimal j)osition in the 
|)olitieat lilt' ol llu' nnion. It was this 
result, howe\'t‘r, which the Kepnblitains 
leared as likely to be specially lollowed 
by their own defeat, and it was to puweiit 
tliis that till' democnatic sonlh was (o be 


r(‘nd('r(‘d ])olitically impotent. Hungry 
professional politicians now- began to 
swarm to the south. With all kinds of 
dt'inagogic tricks the l>arly managed to 
appropriate all the different bianclu's ol 
goN'ernment and administration, and, by 
tlu' nnscriipnlons manner in which they 
dealt with slate |)iop(‘rty, they actually 
snc('(‘ed(‘d in hastening the bankruptcy 
of SOUK' ol tlu' Southern states. 

Johnson did not see the victory of 
“ car])et-bag ” jxditics during his term ol 
ollice ; but the maiKeiivix's of the Radicals 
succeeded in putting in his place a man 
entiu'ly after their own heart. Hitherto 
parti(‘s had b(‘en fortunate in tludr choice 
ol victorious generals for the ])residencv : 
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and the services which Grant had rendered 
in the Civil War were undoubtedly more 
potent than those of all the previous 
military candidates. As a statesman, and 
more especially as an administrator, how- 
ever, Grant was I'ortainly not less in- 
capable than Jackson or any other of his 
predecessors. In i86(), he entered upon 
office as the chosen representative of the 
party which was determined upon gather- 
ing in for itself the Iruits of victory, and 
during his career lu* seemed unable to 
prevent widespn'ad corrii[)lion, not only in 
rhe Southern states, 
but also ill oth(‘r 
j)arts of the union. 

Almost the soU' guid- 
ing principle ol the 
Republican party now 
seemed to b(' that the 
government was to l)e 
used for the ]nir])()se 
of enriching tlu^ party 
in pow(‘r. A system 
of high protecti\’(' 
tariffs nas intro- 
duced, ostensibly for 
the purpose of meet- 
ing the tinaiicial needs 
of the ('ouiitry, wliiidi 
had been greatly in- 
creased the war ; 
but it was abused for 
the purpose of pro- 
viding certain indus- 
trial and cominereial 
rings and companies 
with an o])portnnity 
for exploitation and 
speculation, by which 
even officials were 
supposed to have 
enriched theinselvi's 
in the most o]xm 
manner. ICveii durirg 
Grant’s first term ol 
office these proceedings had ii. creased to 
such an extent as to call forth in many places 
a vigorous opposition ; but tlie coherence 
of the party, aid(‘d by those unprincipled 
followers wlio h(‘ld the inast(*ry in the 
south, was still so powerful that Grant’s 
re-election in 1872 was accomplis’ ed 
without special exertions. During his 
second term of office, 1873-1877, the 
Republican ])arty was split asundei'. 

A faction, the so-cahed Liberal Republi- 
cans, formulated as their primary demand 
the establishment of an honest administra- 

T P 


tion. This section was composed to a 
considerable extent of that (jermaii- 
American element which had already 
played an important part in the early 
developir.ent of the Republican party. 

The influence of the Liberal Republicans 
was indeed not sufficiently important to 
hold out hopes of victory to a candidate 
of their own ; but neither the old Rei)ub- 
licans nor the Democrats, who ni)W were 
once more energetically coming to the 
front, could do without these independent 
votes, and. they lK)th were accordingly 
obliged to projiose 
candidates capable of 
effecting a moral and 
healthy cleansing of 
the administration. 
It was not until thi*, 
advent to office ol 
President Rut herford 
Bure hard Hayes 
(1877-1881) that the 
insurrectionary ei)och 
of the United States 
came toan end. From 
a material jK)int of 
view the union un- 
doubtedly began to 
flourish very rapidly 
after the war, as was 
shown in a con- 
spicuous way by the 
financial measures ot 
the administration. 
In conseipieiK'e ol 
high protective tarifls 
and an increase ol 
internal taxation 
during the war, tb(‘ 
treasury lound itself 
face to face with 
a steadily increasing 
surjdus. The tederal 
debt, which after the 
war had reached the 
amount of £500, 000,000, was reduced by 
half in the course of twenty 3/ears, the 
interest thereon, moreover, being reduced 
trom 6 to 3 per cent. Thus a reduction in 
internal taxation and a lowering of the 
import duties were rendered |)ossible, 
though political prejudices rather than 
financial needs as yet prevented a repeal 
of the protective tariffs. 

Hayes was succeeded in 1881 by James 
Abrani Garfield, a president who gave every 
promise of leading the country farther on 
the road to moral regeneration, when, on 
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THE GARFIELD MONUMENT AT CLEVELAND 
At the outbreak of the Civil War, Garfield received the 
command of a reg^iment of volunteers, and was promoted 
britjadier-^eneral after wiiiiiinf^ the Battle of Middle 
Creek. Resij^ning his cotiimission in IMbO, he became, in 
March, ISHl, the twentieth President of the United States. 



CONTRASTS OF AMERICAN SCENERY 
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MOUNT RAINER, A DORMANT VOLCANO IN PIERCE COUNTY. WASHINGTON 



A SCENE FROM COLUMBIA POINT AT YOSEMITE IN CALIFORNIA 
MOUNTAIN SCENERY IN THE UNITED STATES 
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July 2ncl, iS8i, the bullet of the assassin 
j)rovecl the means of retarding this forward 
movement. Garfield's successor, Chester 
Alan Arthur, once again permitted a return 
to tlie policy of cxjdoitation ; and, though 
under his administration things did not 
become as had as under (irant, the policy 
of regeneration suffered a serious check. It 
was on this account largely that the 
Republican party completely lost its hold 
over men’s minds. In 
1884, for the fust time 
since the ('ivil War, tlu* 

Democrats succet‘d(‘d in 
obtaining a majority 
for their candidate tor 
the j)resid(‘ncy, (rrov(‘r 
Cleveland, wiili a plat- 
lorm which diMuanded a 
tarifl for revemu' only, 
an hoiu'st and trust- 
worthy linancial ad- 
ministration, and the 
ri‘Sti iction of the spoils 
systt‘m in the appoint- 
ment of ()fti('ials. 

Since 1884 Ki'publican 
and Deunxratic presi- 
dents hav(‘ su('(a‘t‘ded 
one anothei almost in 
n'gular alteination. 'fhe 
maint(Mianc(‘ ol this 
balance betw(‘(‘n the 
great parties has con- 
tributed consitlerably 
towards riMulering im- 
possible siu'h conditions 
as Iiad existed earlier. 

'fhe union th<*n taitered 
upon a ne\V stage of 
its devt'lopment. The 
strengthening of the 
central authority which 

lesultod tiom tlu' defeat “ “ the statue of liberty 

ol the SUj)porterS of This colossal bronze statue on Bcdloe’s island, New actually Cmploycd hcr- 

ripht'^ in thn VV' ir Harbour, was designed and cast in France n fpllrm'-l ihnnrpr 

siau Ilgms in tne VV ai presented to the American people in com- ^ ICllOW -JdDOUrcr 

ol Secession did not memoration oftheFranco-AmericanUiuon of I874. with man Oil equal 



the world. In no country are the technical 
advances of modern times put to such 
immediate and comprehensive use as in 
America. Steam and electricity are the 
dominating factors, not only in all branches 
of industry, but also in agriculture. 

The inexhaustible wealth of the country 
is exploited with iron energy ; and nowhere 
is the struggle for advancement keener 
than in the United States. Undoubtedly 
the more ideal elements 
in human life havx* had 
to suffer somewhat 
thereby, for the fine 
arts have not long 
enjoyed a home there ; 
nor has the advance- 
ment of the sciences 
tiMided to the improve- 
ment of any of the 
branches of science, 
other than those de- 
voted to practical pur- 
poses, on the same scale 
as in the Old World. 
Woman in America 
has enjoyed a more 
really independent posi- 
tion than in einy other 
country, and, in the 
nature of things, feeling 
herself equal, if not 
superior, to man, has 
striven also to share in 
the activities and the 
• ights of the male sex. 
d hus in America, more 
t ban elsewheng she early 
created for herself the 
possibility of a freer 
movement in both social 
and municipal life. Not 
resting content with 
this, the more she 


remain without its 'veigns .... tons ana reacnes a ne.giu 01 1.1 it. 


effect \\\H)\\ the spirit ot American politics. 
The attention of the government still 
continued, it is true, to l)e occupied 
primarily with the internal conditions 
of the union, which, indeed, are so 
varied and i)eculiar as to justify such 
a policy. Under a republican system of 
protection carried to an extreme develop- 
ment the industry of the United States has 
reached dimensions which place it almost 
at the head of the productive nations of 
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tons and reaches a height of 151 

aimed at being placed on an equality with 
him in other spheres. Social conditions in 
whicli material factors gained increasing 
jiroinincnce led in many cases to a restric- 
tion of marriages, or to marriages of such a 
kind as made the wife less a guardian of the 
home than a co-operating partner of the 
husband. Many professions were opened 
to her ; in consequence of her higher cul- 
ture she finally developed the ability of 
tilling at first a few and then an increasing 





THE UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES IN SESSION i' 

Tho lesrislature of the United States consists of a Senate and House of Representatives, the fornier having 42 
members, one-half of whom are elected every two years to hold office for four years, while the House o/. 
tlves is composed of 94 members, elected biennially for terms of two years. This lower House possesses the sole power 
to originate measures affecting taxation and financei although the Senate has the right to amend such measures, 

fr^Ol 
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number of minor puf)lic offices of the 
(Icrical and administrative classes. Thus 
tlieie arose a ( lass of wage-earning women, 
some of whom, not without reason, 
claimed to have an (^jual \'oice with men 
in public affairs. I he p(‘('iiliarity of the 
American ('onstitution, wliich. leaves the 
conditions atta('h(‘d to the franchise 
(‘utirely to the control of the s<“parat(' 
stat(‘S, considerablv lacilitat(‘d the move- 
ment towai'ds j)oliti('al rights tor womem. 
'I'h(‘V (‘arl\' e)btained in several states th(‘ 
I ight of voting merel\' upon sclioo! matters; 
and upon this l(»i n lation there has be^m a 
niaiked (t ■vcloj)ment. 

In tlj<‘ \’('ar 1014 women in only tw('Iv(‘ 
slates of the union cnjox'ed. in regard to 
tli(‘ exereUM' of th(' suffrage. tht‘ same 
political rights as ukmi ; but it is hardlv 
open to doubt that in Aimaica, as in 
Austialia, the emancijiat ion inovcMiumt has 
sle;idil\' ad\’aiued. Aineiican conditions 
social, political, and industrial all give* 
encoui ageiucut to tli(‘ iM'liel in (‘(jual 
elec'toial rights jor both sexi's ; and while* 
SOUK' de'plore* the* ac t i'.ities of we)me‘n in 
j)olil i('s. othe'i's maintain tha.t tlu'se* aedivi- 
ties tend te) pui il\' in public lih*. Whether 
01 not tlie ruited States will always 


maintain their industrial affairs in a sound 
anel hcalthv condition is difficult to fore- 
tell. The Seacialist danger was in 1914 
present in Aniericji on a large scale. It 
hael formerly been counteracted by the 
overthrow of all social barriers, the 
Republican equality of all citizens, and 
the fact that up to the most recent times 
. . it had been possible for indi- 
*^*«I^^*j*r viduals in the humblest ranks, 
the Flood of energy, to work 

mmigraots circles 

of the all-pow('rful aristocracy of wealth. 
With tlie increasing density of the popula- 
tion this jjos^^ibilitv obviously grew less, 
'fliougli bv no nu'ans overpopulated in 
j)roj)ortion to ar(‘a, the luiited States had 

i) y the twentieth (cntiiry a considerable 

j) roletariat of uneiv.ploved. 

hd)!' sf)nK‘ tinu' these conditions have 
(‘xcrciscd a coiisiderabh* effect upon the 
(|ucstion of immigration. The period 
Irom itSqo to 1850. during which America 
encouraged l)\' all means in its power 
th(‘ inlliix of immigrants, has been suc- 
('ceded bv another in wliu'li the country 
ha*^ decided to close its doors to improperly 
<)nalifi(‘d foreigiK'is. This movement at 
fust was dir(*( 4 ed against the Chinese. In 



THE WORLD-RENOWNED LICK OBSERVATORY ON MOUNT HAMILTON, CALIFORNIA 
Standing on the siinimit of Mount Hamilton at an altitude of 4,2su ft., this famous astronomical establishment was 
founded under the provisions of a deed made in I87h by James Lick, a San Francisco philanthropist. A sum was also 
provided for the erection of the most powerful telescope in the world, an instrument which for many years had no rival, 

() 20.5 



LOOKING FROM THE OLD SPANISH FORT OVER THE PACIFIC AT PANAMA 


the negroes and Indians the union already of wealth. In no eonntry is the inlhience 
had in its midst two foreign elements of capital so gri'at as in the United State's, 
of population whose improvement and ab- Its “ trusts " and “ rings ” have sue* 
sorption presented dithcult and exjx'n- ceede'd more than once' ne)t e)nly in wre'sting 
sive ])re)hlems. It was therefe)re jiistifu'el to themselve's m()ne)pe)lies fe)r the^ Ne*w 
in refusing to burden itself with ane)ther World, but alse) in thre'atening the Olei 
foreign element, and one, moreover, which We)iiel with them. Nor is either the tariff 
fremi its peculiarity seemc'd unlikely to e)r the financial policy of the Uniteel State's 
becenne assimilate^el to the rest e)f the free fre)m the reproach eif having been 
pe>puIation. The union, liowever, then abuseel U,v the business purpose's e)f 
Ix'gan to dose its eloors to European large commercial associatiems. 
immigration also. It was not. of course, We cannot, heiwe'ver, deny the e'neirmous 
trying to efh'et this indirectly in the caj)aedty for elex'elopment in tin' vast 
manner eince' aimed at by the' “ Know- naturar re.sources of the e'ountry. It is 
nothings ” - by renelering more eliffieTilt the greiwing recognitiein of this fact which 
the acquisition of the rights of citizensliij). helpe*d to induce! the Uniteel State's to 
But,, on the other hanel, when aele)pt an entire'ly new fe)reign pe)]icy at 
WeMtli is social conelitions were no the end e)f the nineteenth century. It is. 

Power longer such that physical of cenirse', j)re)fessed that the peilicy first 
powers alone were* suffie'ie*nt laid deiwn and feilleiwed out by Meinroe is 
for obtaining a livedihood, it more particu- still, as in 182J, the guiding thread eif 
larly refused to rce eive thexse whose bodily American statesmanshij), but a whe)lly new 
and mental constitution woulel Icael one interpretation is nowaelays placed iipem 
to expect that, so far from benefiting the Monroe’s original declarations. Meinroc, 
country, they woulel become a burden to it. in those days, laid stress on the fact that 
The republican equality of all citizens the guiding principle of the foreign policy 
is, in the United States even more than of the United States should Ix' non- 
in other republics, modified by the power interference in American affairs by othei 
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SOLDIERS GUARDING THE PANAMA RAILWAY, NEAR OBISPO 


A GREAT ENTERPRISE: SCENES ON THE PANAMA CANAL 

The first picture depicts what was by no means a rare scene on the banks of the Panama Canal during its construction. 
Bribery and corruption had so characterised the efforts of the French company that many hundreds of thousands 
of pounds’ worth of machineir were ordered in excess of any reasonable need, to be dumped down by the wayside and 
allowed to rot and rust. The second picture shows United States soldiers guarding the railway near Obispo. 
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I WEST INDIAN NEGROES AT WORK ON THE CULEBRA CUT J 

SCENES IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE PANAMA CANAL 

The construction of the Panama ^Sifhrun*tLough'Lalfe¥ohb”L*d1tTa'^»Vrainimum depth of :t5 feet, 

length is about forty-three tSu We rate?o*rise was the Cuiebra cut. which necessitated level mg down to 

M'^rrurg^ounTsV^^^^^^ British West Indian neps. 
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nations. The declaration that they 
would consider the interference of foreif^jn 
Powers for the restoration of the Spanish 
dominion in Central and South America as 
an unfriendly act against the United 
States was directed, as was the policy of 
(freat Britain, more especially against the 
Holy Alliance, which was ready to support 
Ferdinand VI I. by the aid of 
Purpose international force. The 

of the Monroe Ik, hc-ld with indifference 

oc rine iiiorc^ than one attenijit of the 
Spaniards to re('on(|iier their colonial em- 
pire, without r(‘garding it as other than an 
internal alfaii* of tlu' ])ro\'inces afhrted. 

Th(‘ Monroe doctrine was first introduced 
into diplomac y at the time of the Panama 
i Canal enterprise^. The North Americans 
had for a long time' made* (fforts to subject 
th(‘ industrial conditions of th(‘. isthmus 
to their (ontrol, and b(‘(‘ame un(‘asy wh(‘n 
there sc'emed a j)robability of the enterprise 
being cari'ied out without th<‘ir ])arti(a- 
])ation. 'rhe\’ aKo made continuous (dlorts 
foi tlu‘ const ruction fl a Nicaragua ('anal, 
iind at last the time came when one' of 
these piojc'c't.s was to be* 'uailised under the 
pro! ('ct ion ol the* Americain Government. 

Still in another way did the United 
Slates attenij)! to obtain a firm looting in 
the nt‘ighbouring provincas of the south. 
In 18.4S, ViK'atan, ha\ing once more 
st‘\’(*red its connection with the Mexican 
Rc'juiblic*, and Ix'ing unable to settle a re- 
volt of its disaffeeded Indian subjects, aj)- 
plic’d to the* I'nitc'd Slate's tori eljx offering 
in retmn to ac knowlc'dgc' their sovereignty. 
The offc'i', hc)Wc'\’c'r, mc*t with a refusal. 
Next, in the* middle' of the ’liltic's, a plan 
for till' iiic'orporation of Nicaragua was 
undc'r consideration. 'Fhe interests ol 
North .American c'onnnercial companic's 
had rc'peatc'dly juoN’oked li\ely dijdomatic 
disc ussions, and finally an ad\'entnrer from 
rennessc'c', named William Walker, had 
raisc'd himself to the* presidency of Nicar- 
agua. Kegardc'd with sus|Ucaon by almost 
'Tu D Cl whole of the native popn- 

, .t » • i''"- Walker was obliged to 

« . look lor suimort to lus own 

Expansion . 1 1 • i ^ 

country; and his compatriots 

in the west repeatedly siij^ported him, in 

the hope that his adventure would end in 

the admission of Nicaragua into the union. 

In this case, however, the object desired 
failed to be carried into ('ffect. Another 
time, under Grant, in 1870, the expan- 
sion of the union was brcnight under 
discussion. In the Republic of San 
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Domingo, which forms the eastern part 
of the island of the same name, a large 
party in whose hands was the presidential 
authority asked for admission into the 
United States. Ever since 1868 deputa- 
tions in regard to this matter had been 
going backwards and forwards between the 
two countries ; but it was not until Grant 
began to oxince a lively interest in the 
matter that a treaty of annexation was 
arranged. Wliile, however, in San 
Domingo the treaty was passed by a vote 
of a majority of the people, congress assumed 
a hostile attitude. Three times Grant 
introduced the scheme into the senate, 
and as many times was he obliged to with- 
draw it before the opposition of that body. 

These failures were due to the same 
cause. The view prevailed quite generally 
in the. United State's that the territorial 
area of the' union had recclud an extent 
large enough for its devclo])ment, and 
that the acejuisitiem of territories situated 
outside the present well-drawn boundaries 
could only prove a source of danger 
to the stale. It was not until the last 
decade of the ninetr'cnth century that 
. . their industrial develojimcnt 

foipthe^^ tended to force the United 
ALrLns tomodify thisconcei)tion 

of the original Monroe doctrine. 
The extc'iision of its industry is such 
that the union at prcsc'iit not only amply 
supplies its own recjuirements. but pro- 
duces iar in excess of tlu se, and hence is 
obIig('d to seek other markets. 

It is natural that its attention should 
b(‘ primarily directed towards those other 
states of the American continent which, 
owing to their inferior economic develop- 
ment, are still depemlent ujion Europe for 
their industrial needs. In this ('onnection 
a new and amplified expri'ssion of th.c 
Monroe doctrine has been called into 
existence. It was now jiroposed to restrict 
the actix'ity of the Eiiroju'an Powers 
upon the American Continent even in the 
industrial siihere, as it had foimerly 
been checked in the political, and to 
con(|uer " America for the Americans.” 

To this end the Ihiited States endea- 
voured to bring about a closer union of 
the independent American states. The 
centennial anniversary of the Declaration 
of Independence (July 4th, 1876) first 
caused a rexival of the idea of a Pan- 
American Federation ; and in connection 
with the celebration of the four-hundredth 
anniversary of the discoxery of America 
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(October I2th, 1892), a limited Pan-Amer- 
ican arrangement was called into existence 
in the Bureau of American Republics. 

The fruits of such a connection could 
not, however, be reaped immediately in 
such a manner as to satisfy the existing 
conditions of the labour market. Hence 
the United States, like the countries of the 
Old World, were forced to adhere to the 
policy of protection for their national 
industry. A protective tariff had, of 
course, been in force for a long time before 
this in the United States. Hut hitherto it 
had been used partly as a means of 
maintaining good order in the financial 


in United States politics was md liiniteo 
to the industrial sphere. The repeated 
risings against Spanish doininion in ('uba 
have more than once rendered certain 
Americans desirous of ac(|uiring an island 
so valuable to them from its geographical 
situation. In their relations to the dis- 
affected po])ulation, Aiueric'an citi>!:ens 
have sometimes approached as nearly as 
l^ossible to the limits (^f internati{)nal law. 
Spain, moreovc'r, had tolerated a shameless 
misg()\’ernment in the remnants of its onc't' 
opulent colonial emigre. The most justi- 
fiable demands ol its colonies were eitlu'i 
disregarded or were appeased by enij)ly 



MR. THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND HIS SUCCESSOR, MR WILLIAM H. TAFT 
Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, being then Vice-President, succeeded to the Pre-idency of the United States at the 
death of President McKinley, on September 11th, I'.MM and was re-elected by an overwhelming majority in 
IhO.'), this time defeating the democratic candidate, Judge Parker. In I'.MIH Mr. W. H Taft was elected, 
defeating Mr. W. T. Bryan. In I'.H'J both Mr Roosevelt and Mr. Taft came forward again, mutually o.'posed, 
and both were routed by Dr. Woodrow Wilson. 


economy of the state as a whole, and partly 
for tht‘ purpo.se of .suj)porting growing 
industries. The tariff of 1890, on the 
other hand, which is si)ecially connected 
with th(* name of President McKinley, 
betokened a comj)lete change in the tariff 
policy of the union. Its object was to remove 
foreign competition from home markets, 
and to render home industries capable of 
compx'ting in foreign markets. This policy 
was approved by the majority of tlu? 
citizens of the United States, and in 1896 
Me Kinley was chosen president ( 1 897- 1901). 
The -first year of McKinley’s presidency, 
however, sufficed to show that the change 


promises, while the Spanish (io\’ermuent . 
allowing its go\’(‘rnors to enrich themsel\’t‘s 
by extortions, in the iiK'aiiwhile derivc’d 
only insignifi('ant })i()fits from its colonies. 

The (hibaiis had already, in i8f)8, risen 
against this state* ol things, and it was only 
after a tern years’ struggle, accompanied by 
theexpeiulitur(*of mucli blood and treasuri*, 
that S|)ain succeeded in bringing the island 
to ob(‘dience. When this jiromise* was l(*lt 
unfulfilled, ('uba revolt(‘d anew in i89f). 
It was thereafter tliat oe casion was given 
for the United States to iiite'rvene. Thus 
pressed, Spain renifwed its promises of 
autonomous government, and, as ('arlier, 
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with no result of arromplisliment. The Cuba, while Puerto Rico was ceded directly 

American Government demanded, in the to the United States, as were also, for an 

interests of humanity, that the state of indemnity, the Philippines, 

war in ('uba should cease. The American For years past the United States had had 
(fovernment also took th(? j^osition that the their eyes set on the Farthest West ; and, 

independences of ('uba ouf^ht to be* n‘ro^- owing to the position of the latter region 

nised ; dij^lomatic relations were* sev(‘red ; opprjsite to their own Pacific coast, the 

and war against Spain \\as declared to Americans had become better acquainted 

exist in April, with the metlK)ds of its development than 

On lh(^ one liand, the United States had some of the countries of the Old 

possessed l)ot h a tleft and an army superior World. At Samoa they had, it is true, 

to thos(‘ of tli(* Sj)ariiards ; they (‘xcell(‘d earlier yielded to the combination ot 

the lattri in tia ii fac ilities for’ proc'ur- European and colonial Power's, although 

iiig nritc rial i )ui'<'e^, and ll.e natural t h(‘ chec'k. (‘\'en ther(‘, was only temporary 



THE UNITED STATES PURCHASE OF THE PANAMA CANAL 
The misnianaRcmeiit which had rharactcrisod the affairs of the two French Panama companies, and culminated in the 
prosecution of the De Lesseps Company for fraud, brouK:ht the scheme to the verge of ruin, with the result that the 
American Govei nmout agreed to pay the sum of for certain concessions and for the work already accom- 
plished. This picture shows the signing of the 6 warrant in payment of the Panama Canal, in November, 100:{. 

tlu‘ali’c of the war lay at their very doors. The manner, tin tliermore, in which in i8()7 

On the other hand, the misgovernriKMit of they succeeded in accomplishing the 

Spain wt'akiMied the administration both annexation of Hawaii showed how the 

in the rnofher’ country and in the colonies. I’nited .States were determined to obtain 

and rendered ([uite im|)ossil)le a vigorous a jiosition in the Pacific Ocean. Hei'e, 

or even adetpiate conduct ot such a again, the unforeseen I'esults of the Spanish 

campaign. Wlien, tinally, its tleets were War seemed to coincide with the develop- 

torced to engage in the contest, they merit ot American policy ; for by the treaty 

suffered c()mi>lete and spivdy defeat. of peace of December loth, 1898. America 

After the destriiction of the Spanish fleet took the title to the Philippine Islands, 

before Santiago, the islands of both Cuba It is at present impossible to foretell 
and Prrei'to Rico wiav occnjiied and con- how these astonishing changes will affect 

tr olled by the military force of the the future of the United States. Their new 

Americans. Spain, as a result, Mas com- acquisitions serve in a marked degree to 

polled to recognise the independence ot satisfy the need for industrial expansion, 
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and in the changes which the Japano- 
('hinesc war of i8()4 initiated in Eastern 
Asia, America for the first time sh()ws 
licrself prepared to enter into c(,mjX!tition 
with European exporting countries. In 
view of the results ol the Spanisli War she 
is cnalded to do so under exccqitionally 
favourable conditicuis. Ihit the colonies 
will, on the other hand, in all probability 
be a soun'e of many future difficulties, 
both administrative and dipbaiiatic, to 
the union ; and whether or not all 
thes(5 difficulties can lx* sohed without 
shaking the foundations or altering 
the striK'ture of tlie constitution we 
must leave for the future to (Udermine. 


On his way to Guam he also raised the 
flag on Wake Island, and thus two addi- 
tional naval stations were secured in the 
Pacific. The year 1899 was one of un- 
usual calm, excepting for the determined 
resistance of several of the wilder Filippino 
tribes to the new regime. These, however, 
had never been reconciled to Spanish 
rule, and now demanded absolute inde- 
pendence, under Aguinaldo, a brave and 
very able guerrilla leader. Throughout 
1899 sanguinary conflicts occurred in the 
Phili|)pines, during which many American 
officers fell, including (ieneral Lawton. 
The struggle was protracted till the capture 
of Aguinaldo on March 2drd, i()or. But 



PRESIDENT WILSON READING HIS MESSAGE TO THE NEW CONGRESS OF IDUi 
By delivering liis message to Congress in person, Presidpiit Wilson broke a precedent of ll:i years standing, the 
lastprcsident who personally addressed Congress being John Quiiicey Adams, the second president of the Republic. 


The ac(|uisition of tiu' new insular 
ap[)anages was (juickly to compel the 
nation to assert herself as a great Pacific 
Power, liuleed, tlie closing jHuiod of 
the last eenlury and the ojuming of the 
new marked a most meniorLd)Ie transi- 
tion, which set an indelible stamp on the 
history of the great republic and irre- 
sistibly changed tlie whole attitude of 
international policy, involving momentous 
departures from tlie okl rule of non-inter- 
vention in the affairs of the Old World. 

On February ist, i8()9. Commander 
Taussig took possession of the picturesque 
little island of Guam, the largest member 
of the Marianne, or Ladrones, .\rehipelago. 

62/2 


the American Government had, throughout 
the campaign, used conciliatory means, 
proclaiming in the summer of 1900 an 
amnesty for the Filippino insurgents. 

The dramatic and startling episodes of 
the years i()oo and 1901 rendered the in- 
augural ]X‘riod of the twentieth century 
one of the most striking of American 
historical landmarks. Indeed, the whole 
world was stirred by phenomenal records. 
“ The war which staggered humanity,” to 
use Kruger’s phrase, lecl the Boers to appeal 
to the Lnited States; but the government 
saw no justification for interference, even 
diplomatically. But in China the appal- 
ling Boxer insurrection rendered the 
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America's 
Interference 
in China 


situation terribly lurid and the outlook 
ominous. The news of the siege of the 
legations in Pekin roused intense ex- 
citement throughout the states, as in 
other lands, and brought not only the 
European Powers but also the United 
States Government to feel the instant 
necessity of armed intervention. When 
Pekin was captured by the 
allied forces, under General 
von Waldersee, the American 
contingiMit was the first to 
enter the city. Tlie emperor and empress- 
dowager had tied, and Li Hung Chang 
asked for an armistice, wliicli was refused, 
as also was a special appeal by the Tsung- 
li-yamen to Washington, ('hina was given 
to understand that the full demands of 
the American Government must be com- 
plied with and (kmeral Chaffee was allowed 
full power to act. On February loth, 
igoi, the United States protested against 
further military exp(‘(litions to China, 
and on February 21st the Powers agreed 
to accpiire no ('hinese territory without 
international consent. 

Ill the midst of the world’s general un- 
rest occurred a rioinentous jiresidential 
election in Ameri('a. William McKinley 
was, on November hth, Kjoo, chosen 
president for a second term, with Tlieodore 
Roosevelt, of New York, as vice-president, 
on the republican ticket. The eloquent 
William Jennings Bryan, of Nebraska, 
thus for the second time sustained a 
crushing d('feat, which perhaps settled 
for ever the fate of his silver standard 
movement. Thus also was reduced to 
comparative impotence the great Dc*mo- 
cratic party, which had been intrenched 
in power under the two administrations of 
(hover Cleveland, 1885-1889, and 1895- 
1897, yielding in 1897 to the republican 
onslaught that placed McKinley in power. 

In this election of 1900 the money issuer 
was the paramount factor of the campaign. 
A dark cloud soon rolkd over the fair 
prospect. The nation was 
shocked almost to fren/y in a 
few months by the dastardly 
assassination of the beloved 
president. While McKinley was holding a 
reception in the Temple of Music at the 
Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo, he was 
shot by Leon Ci^olgosz:, an anarchist. 
Though not killed on the spot, he died, on 
September 19th, 1901, from his wounds. 
According to settled law, Theodore Roose- 
velt became president, and this extra- 

1 Q 


Tragic Fate 
of President 
McKinley 


ordinary man soon displayed, in increasing 
measure, those capacities as a statesman 
which had been already successfully tested 
in other offices. He rapidly proved himsell 
to be the “strong man” of America, the 
implacable enemy of the trusts and gigantic, 
corrupt corporations ; and also a foremost 
representative of constructive policy. 

Early in his occupancy of the supnane 
office President Roosevelt recommended 
to congress the purchase of the rights 
of the French Panama ('anal ('om])any 
for £H,ooo,()oo, and this led to the 
inauguration of the greattst engiiu‘(‘ring 
enterprise c'ver undertaken by the gn'at 
republic. Afti'r ovc'rcoming the greatest 
diffi('ulties tlu' canal was open to traffic in 
the autumn of Imj)ortant incid(‘nts 

rapidlv follow('tl (‘ach other. In i()o.) the 
Pacific cable was completed, and tlu' 
dLputc' with Britain ovi‘r thi‘ .\laskan 
boundary was st‘ttl(‘d in favour of Aim rica 
_ b\’ an arbitration award. P>iit 

Roosevelt ^ ,, ,, 

^ .. 1904 'vas a Roosc'vell vc'ar. 

at the 11 i 

White House ■' iLaj-nlv. 

the j)resrU‘nl was r(‘-(‘l(‘cti‘(h 
defeat mg judg(‘ Allen 1 ). Parkc'r. W’illiam 
11 . Taft, who liad bi*en (io\a‘rnor ol the 
Philippines, became Secretary of War. 

One of President Roosevelt's last mea- 
sures was to summon a grc'at confen'iice 
for the consideration ol tlic incalculable 
waste of national rc'sourca's, (‘sjx'cially 
through lh(‘ winiton destruction of the' 
magnificent forests and the reckless con- 
sumption of coal. Finally, he‘ hrmly 
reduseel the multitudinous solieutat ion to 
accept nomination for a third term, but 
openly and streMiuously comme*nde*el the* 
candidature ol William H. Talt, of (Cin- 
cinnati, ()., his celebrated Se'cretary ol 
War. Once more W. J. Ihyan tried his 
fortune, but 'baft won a magnificent vic- 
tory over America’s most giftenl ora ten*, 
and entered the Whiter House.* as President 
on March 4th, lejoq. 

Before the close* of President Taft’s 
term e)f office a xioleait cle*avage' toe)k 
place in the; ranks e)l the; I'Je'publie'an 
party, and Mr. The'exlore Roe)seve;lt 
aiinenmced his inteiitiem e)f again con- 
testing the Presidency. Mr. Talt ele*cline*d 
to withdraw, anel was also ne)minated, 
while the candielate of the; I)e;mocratic 
party was Dr. \\\)odre)w Wilson. At the 
el(;ctie)ns in November, 1912, the. ir.sult eif 
the feud between the supj)e)rters eif e*x- 
President Roosevelt and retiiing ITcsiele'iit 
Taft was seen in the utter renit e)l the 
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Republican party. Dr. Wilson secured 
no less than 425 votes from the Electoral 
College of the States, against 94 votes 
for Mr. Roosevelt and 12 for Mr. Taft. 
The elections to the Senate transferred 
10 votes from the Republicans to the 
Democrats, giving the latter 42 members 
to 50 Republicans in the new Congress, 
where formerly they had but 32 members 
to 60 Republicans. In the House of 
Representatives the change was far 
greater, for the Democrats returned 226 
Representatives and the Republicans 165. 
In the previous Congress the numbers 
liad been 219 Republicans and 172 
Democrats. With 
the exception of 
Grover Cleveland’s 
victories in 1885 

and 1893, the Demo- 
cratic party had 

never returned their 
candidate for the 
Presidency nor held 
a majority in Con- 
gress since the Civil 
War. Dr. Woodrow 
Wilson, the new 

President, was a dis- 
tinguished University 
man, quite unlike the 
European notion of 
a typical American 
politician. Born in 
1856, in Virginia, he 
grarluated at Prince- 
ton University and 
studied law at the 
Universityof Virginia 
and John Hopkins 
University. For 
twenty years he was 
Professor of Politics 
and Jurisprudence at Princeton, and from 
1902 to 1910 President of that University. 
His writings on historical and political 
subjects had attracted considerable atten- 
tion, and he was generally recognised as 
a public spirited and patriotic American. 
This reputation was further enhanced 
when Dr. Wilson laid aside his academic 
work to become Governor of New Jersey 
in 1910, a post he filled with credit, 
resigning it to become the Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency. At his 
inauguration address, in March, 1913, Dr. 
Wilson emphasised the changes necessary 
in the Democratic programme, notably 
in the matter of tariffs ; and in his first 


message to Congress a month later, tariff 
was the sole subject mentioned. The 
Bill that was then introduced into Con- 
gress, and subsequently passed into law, 
reduced the existing tariff on a certain 
number of necessary articles, natural 
products in danger of being exhausted, 
and commodities produced by trusts, 
and gave free entry for raw wool. In 
addition it prohibited the importation to 
the United States of the plumage of wild 
birds, either as raw material -or manu- 
factured, save for scientific or educational 
purposes. The Bill also instituted a 
graduated income tax on all incomes 
over £ 600 , and 
exempted from in- 
come tax the incomes 
of married persons 
with dependants up 
to £200 a year. 

The social question 
in the United States, 
as in every other 
country where capital 
is concentrated and 
industry highly 
organised, h as 
claimed persistent 
attention in recent 
years. Under the 
Anti-Trust Law, pro- 
ceedings have been 
taken from lime to 
time against alleged 
offenders, and in 1913 
the Supreme ('ourt 
decided in the case 
of extensive cotton 
buying on a local 
exchange that an 
attempt to “ corner ” 
a commodity was a 
violation of the law. The Tobacco Trust wa 
dissolved in the same year by decree of tin* 
Supreme Court, and actions for dissolution 
were taken against a number of companies. 
Various railway companies were also 
attacked for violation of the Anti-Trust 
Law. But, in spite of these attempts to 
diminish the economic power of the million- 
aires, the concentration of capital has 
suffered no real defeat. With the growth 
of the trust has grown the organisation of 
labour in trade unions, and the formation 
of the Industrial Workers of the World, 
an association avowedly revolutionist and 
holding syndicalist rather than socialist 
doctrines. Between capital and labour 
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tlip strife is rifiwlicn; so bitter and so violent 
as in the United States. Riots, dotrnrtion 
of property and loss of life liavc! beeoine 
the, aecajinpanirnents of th(‘ strike and 
loek-out, and the i ivil warlan* in ( oloiadn 
in eonnertion with a inininj' dispute was 
particularly seiions in 1914. 1 he lart that 

the trade unionists and so( iali^ts in the 
United States cannot achieve the polite al 
inlhuMice they exerci>e in iMirojMan 
countries (>vvin»< to tin* hi^dilv sp(‘cialiM*d 
('hara('ter <ii the jiolitical inacluiKiy <>1 
the Democratic and Repul)Ii< an part le^, 
and the clo^e ('ontrol of the macluiu‘i\’ i)V 
the party mana^;ers is a ^ood deal 
I (•'^ponsihle lor the iieieasi* ot re\olu- 
tionai\' a;,,Mtation ainoiij^^^t the woikiii.e 
cla^s. and lor the /^uowiii^ beli<‘t in ll»e 
value ot direct action hv the strike* as a 
moK* etteitive Weapon tor obtaining 
bett«*r social conditions than th<* old 
proc'c'ss oj s(‘ekin^ lelorm 1 )\' let^islation. 

On both sides capilahst and labour - 
the disn'j^ard loi human tile and libeitv 
when a stiik<‘ i-' takini.; place is appalling, 
and the scpaiale (iovernnient Departnmnt 
ol Labour, sed up b\' Ln'sideiit lalt’*' 
admiriist I at i<Mi , has not sue <'e<'ded in 
ledin inu the violem e ol the* < oinbatants in 
industi ial disputes. 

Apait troin tin* social cpiestion at honic*, 
President W'ilson was (‘arl\- invoUfd in the 
troublesome j)iol)lem ol Mc'xico. Re lations 
betw'een the two (ountiies wcmc stiained 
liom the da\' (ic'iieial Huerta proclainu'd 
hiiusell Presidi'iit ol Mexico, in l ebiuaiN. 
Kli J. while ('ll cal Ihitain and 

tieim.uu' reco;4ni'-e<l tlu’ new p)V<'rnmcnt 
w’ithin a lew month'-, the United States 
declined all rec anpiit ion ol Un'iieial Huerta's 
administration until constitutional v\vc- 
tions had Ix'i'ii held, and Huenta hinisell 


arcepted before any serious loss of life 

Xo account of modern times in the 
United Stat(‘s w'ould be complete which 
omitted to mention the increase of popu- 
lation and of wa^alth in the great Republic, 
d i,e population multiplied from 62,622 250 
in iiSoo, to 9r,97,2.2f)b in 1910, airci, in 
spit.- ol striiiKent laws for file exclusion of 
■■ undeSrable aliens,” Ihe stream of immi- 
gration steadily flowed. The average 
number ol immigrants was less than 
'^oo.ooo a year betw’cc'n i8bo and ft 

mounted up oN'er a million in I 9 (^ 5 » 
i()07. and ipio, dropiied to nearly 
Soo.ooo in ipoH. iQop. and the figures 
lor 1911 and 1912 were 878,487 and 
8 ;8 .i 72 resperdively. The main body of 
th(‘s(‘ immigrants in 1912 came from Italy, 
AuMria-Hungary, and Russia, while Great 
ihitain contriimted 57,000, Germany 
27.(M>o. Ireland 25.000, and Sweden and 
Xorwav 2 1, ()()(). Only ib,ooo immigrants 
w'cic* n‘lus(‘d ailinission. 

d'lie material ]M*()gress of the United 
Statfs can he jiidgH'd not only by the 
inc rease of poj)ulation, hut also b}^ the 
oIlK ial returns ol tin* wealth of the country. 
In 1890 tliis wvalth w'as estimated by 
th(‘ ('ensus Office at $665, 037, 091, 197, or 
1,5. ()()(), 000, ooo; in 1900 at $88,517,306,775, 
or £i7.7f)(),0()(),0()0 ; in 1904 at 
8107. 101.211,917, or ^,*2 1, 420, 000, 000 ; and 
in i()()7 at £25,()()0,()0(),()()0. A'et, with all 
this vast wealth and the ('norme)us 
re'sonnvs of the count, y. the* contrast of 
riclies and poverty is as great in the 
Unite'el State's as in any Kuropean laiiel, 
anel tlu' conelitions of labour arc far w'orse 
in ('(‘I'tain e)f the' States tlian in Great 
iiritain Australia, and New Zealand. 


had undci taken to re’tiie' trom offie e' anel 
not se'ck re‘ e’leedion. The' outiiH'ak e)l 
<'i\M wai' and llu' it'VoH at;ainst (',('nnal 
Iliii'rta iiuMe'ase'd tlu' inte'cnatieinal ill- 
fe'f'ling, the’ re'be’ls it wa*^ alk'ge'el pur- 
chasing arms anel ammunitie)n lie>m Unite'el 
States ('iti/.ens. In April, leji f, the crisis 
e*ame whi'ii ea'itain se’amen e>l llu* Uniteel 
Stale's were' iiisiilte'el in Mexie e) anel (',ene’ral 
Hiie'ila’s a|>()le>gy was ele’cnu'd inaele'fpiale' 
by IVe'siele'iit Wilson. After an ultimatnin 
the Unite'el State's devlaivd war on .Me'xice), 
w'ith tlie result that the rebels in Me'xico 
]u'eunptly fle'clared tlu'v weiiiUl light Pa* 
then cenintry against a feireign invadi'i 
The e>rh'r le) arbitrate betwven the two 
countries made 1 )\' tlie Governments < f 


l\)litie'ally, the “ triumphant democracy ” 
e)l the' Uniteel Slates has been subjected 
to re'jx'ated criticism fe)r many years past 
bv its e)W'n citizens, chiefly on the ground 
that tlie excessive decentralisation had 
maele' it impe)ssil)le te) cheek the power of 
tlie pe)litiral “ beiss " and his army of 
le)ll()W'ers, by wdiom the country is really 
governe'd. (Iriginally calk'd into being to 
cnlighte'U and initiate the foreign elememt 
in the citie's inte) American politics, the 
party “ boss ” is now a feature in every 
Stale, and with party politics a profession 
to so many corruption is inevitable. At 
tlie same time tlie well expressed desire 
tor “ (dean ” government must not be 
ignored. 
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SOCIAL CONDITIONS & THE SOCIAL 
FUTURE IN THE UNITED STATES 


BY H. G. WELLS 

THE POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES 

'T’HE social conditions and social future is true of Canada and all the more 
of America constitute a system of prosperous, populous and progressive 
problems quite distinct and separate from regions of South America — is a vast sea of 
the social problems of any other part newly-arrived and unstably-rooted people, 
of the world. The nearest approach to Of the 92,000,000 inhabitants recorded 
parallel conditions, and that on a far by the 1910 census, 13.500.000 were b{)rn 
smaller and narrower scale, is found in and brought up in one or other of the 
the British colonies and in the newly European social systems, and the parents 
Th Mi d parts of Siberia. For of another 26,000,000 were foreigners. 

Ra^s while in nearly every other ptx.t Another 11,000,000 are of African negi'o 
of^America world the population descent ; 14.000. ooo of the 81.000,000 

of to-day is more or less com- native born are living not in the state 
pletely descended from the prehistoric of their birth, but in other states to 
population of the same region, and which tliey have migrated. Of the 
has developed its social order in a slow 30,500,000 whites whose parents on both 
growth extending over many centuries, sides were native Americans, a high pro- 
the American population is essentially a portion probably had one, if not more, 
transplanted population, a still fluid and grand])arents foreign born. Nearly 
imperfect fusion of great fragments torn 5,500,000 out of 33,500,000 whites in 1870 
at this point or that from the gradually were foreign born, and another 5,250,000 
evolved societies of Eiiroye. The European the children of foreign-born parents. The 
social systems grow and fl )wer upon children of the latter 5,250,000 count, of 
their roots, on soil which has made course, in the 1900 census as native 
them and to which they are adapted. born of native parents. Immigration, 

The American social accumulation is a naturally enough, varies enormously with 
various collection of cuttings thrust into the activity of business, but in 1905 it rose 
a new soil and respiring a new air, so for the first time on record above a million, 
different that the question is still open to These figures may be difficult to grasp, 
doubt, and, indeed, there are those who do The facts may be seen in a more concrete 
doubt, how far these cuttings are actually form by the visitor to Ellis 

striking root and 'living and growing; « . . Island, the receiving station for 

whether, indeed, they are destined to more station**'* immigrants into New York 

than a temporary life in the new hemi- harbour. One goes to this 

sphere. We propose to discuss and weigh place by tugs from tlie United States 

certain arguments for and against the barge office in Battery Park, and in order 
belief that these 92 ooo.oco people who to see the thing properly one needs a 
constitute the United States of America letter of introduction to the commissioner 
are destined to develop into a great in charge. Then one is taken through vast 
distinctive nation with a character and barracks littered with people of every Euro- 
culture of its own. Humanly speaking, the pean race to a central hall in which the 
United States of America — and the same gist of the examining goes on. The floor 
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of this hall is divi(l(‘(l up into a sort ()f 
maze of wimling |)assa^es l)(*l\V(*(ii lattice 
work, and alon/^ thes(“ passa;4(‘S, day aitn 
day incessantly, the iinmi;:,^ ant> r;o wild- 
eyed f'ypsies, Amienians. (rr<*<*ks, Italian^, 
kuthenians, Cossacks, (rcnnaii pt'asaiits, 
Scandinavians, a tew Irish still, iin- 


povei islu.‘d 

The Steady 
Stream of 
Immigration 


Jui^lisli, (Reasioiial I)iit(‘h. 
'rii<*v halt lor a moment at 
ie d<*sks to exhihil papers, at 
ot her lit tie desks to show theii 
moiic'V and pi o\'e t he\ aie not 
j>aiipeis, to ha\'e llu ii < yrs si aimed hy 
this do( toi and th<‘ii ^eneial heaiint," hv 
that. riieir 1 hnmh-niai ks an- taken, 
naiiH's and ln'i^hts and \\eif,;hts and so 
loi t h ai<‘ ri’corded tor the card index, 
and so slowly they pas>, alon|^ touaiiC 
Amei H a, and at last leach a little wicket 
the* t^atc‘ ol the New Woild. 

rinon^di t his metal wii ket (hips the iin- 
mi^iation stieam; all day lon.^, (‘\'eiy two 
or t hi ee secoiids, an immif^i ant w it h a \'ahse 
or a hiindle passes the little desk and ^ocs 
on past the well-mana^,;t'd mone\ -('han^inf; 
j)lare, jiast lh(‘ ('aielnlh' oi^aiiised sej)arat- 
int4 ^'ays that j^o to this lailwas' oi that, 
past the f,;i'iidin,i;, protecting otlichals into 
a new wot Id. I'lie ^leat majoiit\ ate \'oun^ 
men and yomif^ women hetwceii scwiMitecm 
and tliMtN’ /.^ood, yoiithlul, hopelnl jx'a- 
sant sto('k. I'liey stand in a lonij stiin/^, 
waiting to ^o throu;,;h that wicket, with 
hmidles, with little till ho\('s. willi (heap 
portmanteaux, with odd |)a('kat;es, m 
|)ans, m tamilies, alone, women with 
children, men with stiini;s ot dejumdents, 
yonn^ ('oiiples. All da\- th.it stiini; ol 
human heads waits then', jci ks loiw.ird, 
waits ai^am ; all das' and e\crv da\ , 
constantly K'plenished, constantl\- dioj)- 
}iinf; the end heads thioui^h th(‘ wii ket. 
till the units mount to huiulreils and the 
hundreds to thousands. 

In such a jirospcrous year as Kjot) more 
immii^raiits passc'd throut;h that wicket 
into America than childK’ii waae hoi n m the 

p w lioK' ol Crance. I'his ti ;ure 

Europe the , , , 

F..dm,-pl.c« " ■' btivam .,1 lu-u 

of 

mark the primary dislmction 
hetw'een the AnuMican social prohlem and 
that ol any luiropean or Asiatic community. 
The vast hulk of the po]nilati()U of the 
United States has, in fact, only i;ot there 
from Kiiiopc' in the course of the last 
hundred years, and mainly since th<‘ 
accession of Oueen \hctoria to the throne 
ol (rreat Britain. This is the first fact th.d 
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the student of the American social future 
must realise. Only an extremely small 
proportion of its bbod goes back now to 
those; who fought lor freedom in the days 
ol Oeorge Washington. The Americmi 
coimniinity is iKjt an e.xpanded colonial 
society that has become autonomous. It 
'\^ a great and d(;epening pool of popula- 
tion accumulating upon tlie area their 
pr(‘de('essors frc'ed, and since fed copiously 
hv aflluents from every European com- 
munity. Fnsh ingredients are still being 
added'in enormous quantity, in quantity 
so great as to materially change the racial 
([uality in a score ot years. It is particu- 
larly iiotow ort hy that each accession of new 
l)loo(l seems to sterilise its ])redeccss(jrs. 

Had ther(‘ been no immigration at all 
into the Ihiited States, but had the rate 
ot inc rease tliat prevailed in 1810-1820 
pnwailed to i()oo, the population, whu'h 
would then have been a purely native 
Ameiicaii one, would luu'c amounted to 
loo. ()(>(),()()() ; that is to say, to more than 
1 1 .000. ()()() in (‘X(’ess of the* total ])()pula- 
tioii m iqi4. d'he iKwv waves are for a 
time ama/iiigly f(*ciind, and then conies 
a rapid tall in the birtli-rate. 

a Wor s proportion of colonial and 

urp us (‘Hiiv republican blood in the 
population IS thereiore prob- 
ably consideraldy smaller even than the 
liguivs I ha\'e (pioted would suggest. 
Tlu'se acci‘ss(.‘s of new' population have 
(oiiie in a seric's of w'a\'es, \'i‘ry much as if 
siu’cessive rescM'voiis ol surplus population 
m tlu‘()Id World had been tajiped, drained 
and exhausted. Idrst came the Irish and 
(iermans, them ('(‘iitral Europeans of 
various tyjH's; then Poland ami Western 
Russia began to pour out their teeming 
peojiles, and more particularly their Jews : 
lh)hemia, tlu‘ Slavonic states, Italy, and 
Hungary lollowed, and the latest arrivals 
include great numbers of Levantines, 
.\rnieiiians, and other peoples from Asia 
Minor and tlu‘ ILilkan Peninsula. The 
Hungarian immigrants have still a birth- 
latc of forty-six per 1,000, the highest 
birth-rate in the world. 

A considerable proportion of the Medi- 
terranean arrivals, it has to be noted, and 
more especially the Italians, do not come 
to settle. They work for a season or a 
few years, and then return to Italy. The 
rest come to stay. 

A vast proportion of these acccssic'ins to 
the American population since 1840 has, 
with the exception of the East European 




WAITING THEIR TURN: A TYPICAL BATCH OF ALIEN IMMIGRANTS 


AT THE GATE OF THE NEW WORLD: AMERICAN IMMIGRATION 

Immediately upon arrival in New York harbour aliens are taken direct to the United States Immigration Offices in 
Ellis Islanci, where they undergo a rigid examination before being permitted to pass through the gates into the New 
World. Thumb-marks are taken and, with names, heights and weights, are recorded for the immigration index. 
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Jews, consisted of ])easantry, mainly or 
totally illiterate, accustomed to a low 
standard of life and heavy bodily toil. 
For most of them the transfer to a new 
country meant se\’(‘rance from the reli- 
f^uous communion in which they had been 
br(‘d and Irom the servilities or sul>ordi- 
natioiis to which they were accustomed. 

Thev brought little or no 
A Pool of social tradition to 

. th(‘ synthesis to which they 
Humanity their blood and muscle. 

'I'he earlier (jcrnian. Fn^lish and Scan- 
dina\'ian inconi(‘rs were drawn Irom a 
soniewhat hi/:^h(‘r social I(*\'(‘l. and were 
nuK'h more ('losely akin in habits and 
laith to the <‘ariier lonnders of the 
rej)ubli(\ Our iiupiirv is tliis: What 
social striKdnn* is this ])ool of mixed 
hninanitv develoj)in^' oj' likely to develop? 

li we compare* any I*'nrop«*an nation 
with the* .Vmeiican we* pe‘rce‘ive at e)n('(‘ 
e eatain bre)ae| eliffe'l’ene e-s. I he* ie)rim*r. in 
ee)mpaiison with tiie- latter, is eve)l\e*el anel 
e)r^Mnise*el ; the* latlea'. in e*e)m|)arise)n with 
the* fe)rme*r, is e'^Mt(*d anel ehae)tic. In 
neaily e\e'ry I’jirope'an e'e)nntry th(‘re‘ is a 
se)eial sys(e*m, e)tlcn e|nile’ e>labe)rate*ly 
e lasseel anel ele*(ineel ; eae h elass with a 
se‘nse* e»( lnnedie)n. with an iele-a e)f what is 
elne* te) it anel what is e‘Xpe‘e'te*el e)t it. 

Ne‘aiiy e’ve'iyw lie'ie* ye)u linel a ^.,'oV(‘rnin^ 
e’lass. ai istoeratic in spnit, sometime‘s ne» 
eloubt hit^hly modilie'el by re*e'(*nt e*e'e)ne)mie' 
anel inelustiial e han^e's, with me)re e>r K*ss 
ed the* traelition ed a le‘uelal ne)l)ilitv ; them 
a elehnite {jjre-at nn'ie antile* class ; then a 
lar;.,^e*, sell-respee tiii}^^ mielelle e lass e)f ju'e)- 
h'ssional men minor nu'ichants anel se) 
lorth ; tlu*n a ne*w inelustiial elass e)l 
e'mj)le)yees in the manuiacturiui^^ anel urban 
elistrieds, anel a pe*asanl pe)pnlatie)n roe)ted 
to the* l.mel. I'liere* are*, of e'onise. many 
loe'al inoelilications of this le)rni. In 
Idaiue the* nobility is meistlv ex})ro- 
jU'iate’el : in lCnt;kind. since the* da vs e)l 
Jeelm Hall, the* peasant hasle>st his ce)nime>n 
rif^dits anel his he)Idin^. and 


Degrees , • i , 

l)e*ce)me an agricultural 

labeairer ” te) a newei e lass of 
more* extensive farmer. P>ut 
e'se are dilfe'rene e's in detail ; the fact 
ot the organisatie)!). and the still more 
impeertant tact of the* traditional feeling 
ot e>rganisatie)n, remain true of all these 
e)lder cem inunities. 

And in nearly every European country. 
the)ugh it may be somewhat despoiled 
heie and shorn ot exclusive prodominanct* 
62 <)o 


of Social 
Orders 

tlus 


there, or represented by a dislocated re- 
formed” member, is the Church; custo- 
dian of a great moral tradition, closely 
associated with the national universities 
and the organisation of national thought. 
The typical European town has its castle 
or great house, its cathedral or church, its 
middle class and lower class quarters. 
Five miles off one can sec that the Amer- 
ican town is on an entirely different plan. 
In his remarkal)le ” American Scene ” Mr. 
Henry James calls attention to the fact 
that the Church as one sees it and feels it 
universally in Europe is altogether absent, 
and Ik* adds a comment as suggestive as 
it is vagiu*. Speaking of the appearance 
()1 the churches, so far as they do appear 
amidst AiiK'rican urban scenery, he says : 

Looking tor the most ])art no more osteiblishcd 
or srated than a sto})p(.‘d omnibus, they aro 
rciluct'd to the invi-trratc bourgeois level — that 
ot ])rivatt‘, accommodated pretensions merely— 
and latallv des])oded of the lim* old ecclesiastical 
arrogance. 

Idle ticld oi American life is as bare of the 
Church as a bilhard-tabli' of a centre-piece ; a 
truth that tiu' myriad little structure's “ at- 
teiidc'd ” on Sundays and on the “ off ” evenings 
ot tlu'ir “ sociabh's " |)roclaim as with 
No Church the audtbli* sound of the roaring of a 
in million mice. . . . And, liowe'ver 

America indicates one's impression of the 

clearanci', the* clearance itsi'll, in its 
eomj>let(*nrss,\\ ith tin* innume'rable odd connected 
eircninstanecs that bring it homo, repri'se'uts, in 
the history ol manniTs and morals, a lU'viation in 
the mere measurement ol which bert'after may 
well reside a cc'rtain critical thrill. I say hereafter 
lur.iust' it is a (piestion ot oni' of those many 
nu'asurenu'iits that would as yet, in the United 
States, be ])rematuri‘. Ot all tlii' solemn eonchisions 
one te(‘Is as “ barri'd," tlu‘ list is (piite headed in 
tin- states, I think, by this particular abc'yance of 
judgment. When an ancient treasure of precious 
vessels, over-scored witli glowing gems and 
wrought artistically into wondrous sbajies, has, 
by a prodigious I u'oci'ss, been eoin erted, through 
a vast community, into the small change, the 
'>im)de circulating medium of dollars and 
" niekt'Is.” w«* can only say that the conseejuent 
jiiTineation will be ot values of a newv order. 
Ot u'hiit order we must wait to see. 

America lias no ( hurcli. Neither has it 
a peasantry nor an aristocracy ; and until 
well on in the \dctonaii epoch it had no 
disproportionately rich peo])le. 

In America, except in the regions where 
the negro abounds, there is no lower 
stratum. There is no ” soil people ” to 
this cominimity at all ; your bottomest 
man is a mobile freeman who can read, and 
who has no ideas above digging and pigs 
and poultry -keeping, except incidentally 
for liis own ends. No one owns to subor- 
dination. As a consequence, any position 




EUROPE’S DREGS ENTERING THE NEW WORLD 

It is estimated that over a million foreigners seek admission into the United States every year. They represent all 
the races under the sun, coming mostly from China, Japan and Russia. Only those who are ht to battle with life, who 
have a clean record, and who are not paupers, are allowed to land ; the rest — thieves, anarchists, imbeciles, and persons 
suffering from disease, so far as can be ascertained, are sent back to their own countries in the steamships that brought 
them over. Of this group of undesirables between 6,000 and 12,000 are excluded within the course of a twelvemonth. 
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wlii' h invol\t*s llu^ arkn()\vl(*df<m<‘nt of an 
innate inferiority is (liffieult to fill ; there 
is, from the luiro|)ean j)oint of vi(‘\v, an 
(txtranrdinarv fh'arth of ser\'ants, and this 
endures in sj)it<' ol a /^la'at jx'a^ant iniini- 
gration. 'I'he servile tradition will not 
root here now; it di(*s jortliwith. An 
enoniHMis iinpoi tation ol Juiropi'an serfs 
and |)easants ^oes on: l>ut as 
A Country |)|i^ soil their harks 

Without an l)c^un to stitfen 

Aristocracy .,ssertion. And 

at the other end ol the sralis also, 
one inissrs an element. Ilieie is no terri- 
toiial ai i-^toeiarv'. no ai istori ar\- at all. no 
throne, no lei^itimate and arknow l(‘d^^(‘d 
re|)ieM‘ntati\-e ol that Upper sorial stiur- 
ture ol Irisiiie, power and ^tate ri'sponsi- 
hilitv wliK li lu the old l‘jiiop('au theory 
ol ‘-(xictN’ \\a^ su)ii>os(‘d to f^ive sii^nili- 
(•anr«‘ to tin* whole. 'The Ameiuau roin- 
munitw one raunot too cleaiK’ lU'^ist, do(‘s 
not (oiie^pond to an entile I^airop<‘an 
('onuuuuitN' at all, hut only to the iniddh' 
masM's ol it, to the tiadin.L; and manulac- 
tiiiiiiK (lass helwei'ii the diiiK'n'-ioiis ol 
the iuaf,;nate and tin* riel k and skilled 
aitisaii. It 1-^ the reutial part ol tlu* 
l^uiopean oi^anism without either tlu* 
di(Mmin ;4 lie.id oi the suhiui^ated feet. 

hA'en the hif^hlx' leinla! slave-holdint; 
“ rouut\' laniiK ” tiaditions ol X’ir^inia 
and the south pass now out ol numiory. 
So that in a vei \' i(‘al simsu tlu' ])ast of 
the .\meiiran nation is in hhirope. and the 
settled oidei ol thej»ast is lelt hehiiid tluMi'. 
'This (’oniiiiuuit N’ was, as it were, takim off 
its loots. ( h|)ped ol its hraiirhes, and 
hrou.j^ht hithei. It he, nan neithei sell 
noi loid, hut hiunhei and laimei ; it 
followed the normal (le\i-l(»pment ol the 
iniddlerlass under |)ronres> iw er\ w here, and 
herame rapitalist ir. riu' later imminra- 
tiou hasrouverned upon lhe,nieat industrial 
rentr(‘s, and add('d nu're!\’ a xast non- 
serx iK' I'lemeiit of emphw ra^ to the srheim*. 
Annaira has hetm, and still vei v larnelv 
_ - , is. a one-('lass rouiitn. It is 

^ . I * 't f^rrat sea ol human htanns 

Triumphant liaditioiis 

Democr.cy ,,, .liftoiTIUV 

fioin Jmuo]H' appiMi s twery w here, and no- 
where moie strikinnlv than in tlu' railway 
can ia^t's. lu hunl.nul the romjMilmeuts 
in these an* either ” lirst ilass.” oiininallv 
desii’iu'd lor the aristocracy ; or *’ secoiul 
class. ’ for the middle class ; or ” third 
t'lass.” for the ]')opulace. In .\merica 
then* is only one class, one imi\’er''al 
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sinii)lc democratic car. In the Southern 
states, however, a proportion of these 
simple democratic cars are inscribed with 
the word “ White,” wdiereby 10,000,000 
j)eople arc excluded. But to this original 
even-handed treatment there was speedily 
aflded a more .sum])tuoiis type of car, the 
parlour car, accessible to extra dollars ; 
and then came special types of train, all 
made u]) of ])arlour cars and observation 
cars, and the like. In England nearly 
every train remains still first, second 
and third, or first and third. And now, 
quit(‘ outdistancing the differentiation of 
luigland, America i)rodiices private cars 
and pnvat(' trains, .such as Euro{)e re- 
serves only for crowiu'd heads. 

Tlu* evidence ol the American raihvays, 
th(*n, sugg(‘sts very strongly what a lum- 
dn*d other signs confirm, that the huge 
classl(‘ss sea of American population 
is not d(‘stined to n'lnain classless, is 
already developing se|)arati()ns and distinc- 
tions, and structures of its own. Mon- 
strous archil (‘ct oral portents in Boston 
and Sail Lake ('ity encourage one to sup- 
pose tliat even the clnirchh'ss asj)ect, wfiich 
. , so stint'd the spt'culatiw 
mcrica s \[j- Henry James, 

of^Land*^^ is only the o])ening, lonnless 
])has(‘ of a community destined 
to product' not only classes, hut intellt'c- 
tiial and moral forms of the most 
wondt'i'ful and rt'inarkable kind. 

It is wt'll to not(' how tlu'st' ptS ,o()(),o()() 
ol pt'o|)le w’hosi' stK'ial fiiturt' we are 
discussing art* distributed. This huge 
devt'lt)|)meiit of Immaii a])|)liaurt's and 
resourees is here goiii.g on in a commu- 
nity that is still, for all tlu' denst* erowtls 
(»l New York, tlu* tetmiing t'ongestion 
of East Side, extraordinarily scattered. 
;\merica, one recalls, is still an unt)cciipied 
country, across which the latest develoj)- 
ments oi civilisation are rushing. We are 
dt'aling here w ith a continiums area of land, 
which is. leaving Alaska out of account 
altogether, equal to Great Britain, France, 
the German Empire, the Austro-Hun- 
garian ICmpire, Italy, Belgium, Japan, 
Holland, Spain and Portugal, Sw-eden 
and Norway, Turkey in Europe, Egypt, 
and the wlude Empire of India; and the 
jH)pulation spread out over this vast space 
is ^till less than the joint population of the 
first two countries named, and not a 
quarter that of India. Moreover, it is 
not spread at all evenly. Much of it 
is in undistributed clots. Neither is 
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it upon the soil ; barely half of it is 
in holdings and homes and authentic 
communities. It is a population of an 
extremely modern Urban concen- 

tration has aln'ady gone far with it ; 
10,000,000 ot it are crowded into and 
about four grt*at cities; otlun* 13,500,000 
make up hfty-six towns. Hetween these 
centres of population run railways indeed, 
telegra])h wirf.s, telephone connections, 
tracks of various sorts ; but to the Euro j)ean 
eye these are mere scratchings on a \ irgin 
surface. An empty wilderness manifests 
itself through this thin network of human 
conveniences, a}')pears in the meshes even 
at the railroad side. 

Essentially, America is still an unsettled 
land, with Only a few incidental good 
roads in favoured places, with no universal 
police, with no wayside inns where a civil- 
ised man may rest, with still only the 
crudest of rural postal deliveries, with long 


stretches of swamp and forest and desert 
by the track side, still unassailed by 
industry. This much one sees clearly 
enough eastward of Chicago. Westward 
it becomes more and more the fact. In 
Idaho, at last, comes the untouched and 
perhaps invincible desert, plain and con- 
tinuous thn ugh the long hours of tra\'ei. 
Huge areas clo not contain one human 
being to the square mile, still vastei 
portions tall short of two. 

It is upon Pennsylvania and New 
York state and the belt of great towns 
that stretch out i)ast ('hicago to Mil- 
waukee and Madison that the nation 
centres and seems destined to centre'. 
One needs but examine a tinted jiojnila- 
tion ma|) to realise that. The other con- 
centrations are provincial and subordinate ; 
they have the same relation to the main 
axis that (rlasgow or Cardiff has to 
London in the British scheme. 



One of the most notable features in the social life of the United States is the yearly increase of the Jewish 
population, which, since IHIO, when it numbered only 50,000 souls, has reached l,‘^.Oi),OOo. Of these it is estimated 
that no fewer than 500,000 have made their homes in New York State, a large proportion living in the city 
itself. Mostly refugees from Poland and desperately poverty-stricken, they follow almost every industrial 
pursuit frequently at sweating wages and under most unfavourable conditions. The above picture shows a 
typical’ every-day scene in the Jewish colony, New York City, where the frugal housewife does her marketing. 
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THE AMERICAN TRADITION 

A STUDY OF NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


YJ^HEN I speak of this vast multitude, 
^ these 92,000,000 souls of the United 
States of America, as beini:^ for the most 
part peasants de-peasantised and common 
people cut off from their own social tra- 
ditions I do not intend to convey that the 
American community is, as a whole, 
traditionless. There is in America a very 
distinctive tradition indeed, which not 
only animates the entire nation, but 
f^ives a unique idiom to its Press and all 
its public utterances, and is manifestly 
the starting point from which the adjust- 
ments of the future must be made. 

The mere sight of the stars and strij)es 
serves to recall it ; “ Yankee ” in tlu; 

mouth of a luiropean gives something ot 
its quality. One thinks at one? of a 
careless al)andonment of any pretension, 
of tireless energy and daring enterprise, 
of immense self-reliance, of a disrespect 
for the past so comjdete that a mummy 
is in itself a comical object, 
and the blowing out of an 
- guarded sacred flame a 
delightful jest. One thinks of 
the enterprise of the skyscraper and the 
humour of “ A Yankee at the Court ot 
King Arthur,” and of ” Innocents Abroad.” 
Its dominant notes are democracy, free- 
dom and confidence. It is religious- 
spirited without superstition, consciously 
Christian in the vein of a nearly Unitarian 
Christianity, fervent but broadened — 
broadened as a half])cnny is broadened by 
being run over by an ex|’)ress train — sub- 
stantially the same, 'that is to say, but with 
a marked loss of outline and detail. 

It is a tradition of romantic con- 
cession to good and inoffensive women and 
a high development of that personal 
morality which puts sexual continence 
and alcoholic temperance before any 
public virtue. It is equally a tradition 
of sporadic emotional public-spiritedness, 
entirely of the quality of gallantry, of 
handsome and surprising gifts to the 
people, disinterested occupation of ofiice 


Democracy 
Freedom and • 
Confidence 


and the like. It is emotionally patriotic, 
hypothetising fighting and dying for 
one’s country as a siijMcme good, while 
inculcating also that working and living 
for oneself is quite within the sphere of 
virtuous action. It adores the flag, but 
suspects • the state. One sees more 
The Onl i^ational Hags and fewer national 
servants in America than in 
Costume country in the w’orld. Its 

conception of manners is one 
of free plain-spoken num revering women 
and shielding them from most of the 
realities of life, scornful of aristocracies 
and monarchies, while asserting simply, 
directly, boldly and frequently, an ecpial 
claim to ccmsicleration with all other men. 
If there is any traditional national costume 
at all it is shirt-sleeves. And it cherishes 
the glorious rights of property abo\’(* 
any other right whatsoever. 

Such are the details that come cluster- 
ing into one’s mind in res|)onse to the 
phrase, the American tradition. 

From the War of Independence onward 
until our ow'n times, that tradition, that 
very definite ideal, has kept ])retty steadily 
the same. It is the image of a man and 
not the image of a state. Its living spirit 
has been the spirit of freedom at any cost, 
unconditional and irresponsible. It is 
the spirit of men who have thrown (»ff a 
yoke, w'ho are jealously resolved to be 
unhampered masters of their ” own,” to 
whom nothing else is of anything but 
secondary importance. That was the 
spirit of the English small gentry and 
. mercantile class, the comfort- 
The Living pn,pcTty owners, tlie par- 

f i^k liamentarians, in Stuart times. 
® * **■ y Indeed, even earlier, it is very 

largely the spirit of More’s Utopia. It 
was the spirit that sent Oliver Cromwell 
himself packing for America, though a heed- 
less and ill-advised and unforeseeing king 
would not let him go. It was the spirit 
that made taxation for public purposes the 
supreme wrong and provoked each country, 
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factor in the life of each individual. 


first the Mother Country and then in its 
turn tlie daughter country, to armed re- 
hellif)!!. It has Ijeen the spirit ot the 
Ih'itish Wliig and tlie Ihitish Nont'on- 
forniist almost uj) to the ])resent day. In 
the Keforin ('Inh ol Loiiflon. jranied and 
gla/ed over against Magna Charta, is the 
American Declaration ol Inde]>en(ience ; 

kindred tro])hies tliev are ol 


The Thirst 
for Freedom 
at any Cost 


the same esseiitiallv Knglish 


sj)irit ol stnl)l> 
tion. Ihit tilt 


insiihordina- 
American side 


ol it has gone on unchecked by the com- 
phanenlary asjx-ct ol the J'mglish < liarat - 
ler which Ibilish d'oryisni expresses. 

'fin- Wai ol Independence raised that 
Whig siis|)i( ion ol and hostility to goxa rn- 
nnait, and the h'eedoin ()l piivate j)roperty 
and the |■(‘pndiat ion ol any but voluntary 
emotional and snperei ogatorv co-opeia- 
tion in tlu* national ])nipos(‘, to the level 
ol a religion; and th<‘ Ani<rican Constitn- 
tion, with bill oia* element ol elastiiatv 
in the Supreme ('onrt dei isions, established 
these priiK'ipk's iinjiregnably in the politic al 
sliiKtnre. It oi'ganised disorganisation. 
Personal Ireedoin, dehaiic'e ol anthoiity, 
and the stais and stripes ha\'e always gone 
together in men’s minds ; and subsecpuait 
w.ivc's ol immigration -- the lii^h llc'eing 
tarnine, lor whicdi they held the Ibighsji 
responsible, and the I'^astein hniopean 
Jews esc'aping relentless persecutions - 
brought a persuasion ol immense jaiblic' 
wrongs as a neeessaiy coiK'oniit.mt ol 
systematie government, to rc'lresh without 
changing this dehant thiist lor hec'doin 
at any cost whatsoever. 

In my book, " fhe h'ntnre in Anieiiea,” 

I have tiiiHl to make' an estimate* ol the 
working (juality ol this .Ameiiean tradi- 
tion ol unconditional Iri'i'dom |»)r the* 
adult male eiti/eii. I ha\'e shown th.it 
Ironi the point ol view* ol anyone who 
rc'gards ci\iIisalion as an organisation ol 
Imman interdi^jH'iideni'e and lH'lie\e> that 
the stability ol society can be sec ured only 
W*>kne»»es iIuldisdpliiK.il 

of.h. Ol c'Uoi t. it is a 

Tradition ii'‘>ditic)n ext racirdmai ily and 
dangerously delicient in what 
I have callec.! a “ sense of the st;ite.” And 
by a sense ol the state I mean not 
merely a \'agne and sentimental show 
of public spirit c'dness— of that the states 
Iiave enough and to spare — but a n-al 
sustaining conception of the collectiv<. 
interest embodied in the state as a.i 
object of simple duty and as a determining 
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It involves a sense of function and a sense 
of “ place*,” a sc'iise of a general respon- 
sibility and ol a general wTll-being over- 
riding the individnars well-being, whicli 
are exactly the senses tlie American tradi- 
tion attacks .and destroys. 

f'or the better part of a century the 
American tradition, quite as much by 
rc.ason of what it disregards as of w'hat it 
sugge-sts. has meant a great release of 
human energy, a vigorous, if rough and 
untidy, exploitation of the vast resources 
that the luirojx'an invention of railways 
and telc'graphic commimicalion put within 
rc'.K'li c)| the American ])eople. It has 
stiimilatecl m(*ii to a greater individual 
.ac tivity, |u*r]iaps, than the world has ever 
sc*i*ii betorc*. .\leii have lieen W'astcd by 
nii^diret tion, no cloiibt, but there has been 
k*s^ waste* by inaction and lassitude than 
was the casc^ in any jac'vions society. 

(irc'at hulks of things and great cjuantitics 
ol things ha\a' liecai ))rodnccd, hiigci areas 
brought undi*i- cailtixation, vast cities 
rc‘aic*d in the wildcTness. Hut this 
tradition has faiK*(l to ])n)dnce the begin- 
nings ()!' promise of any new 
phase ol civilised organisa- 
tion ; the grow'ths have re- 
maiiu'd largely invertebrate 
and chaotic, and coiKnirrcmtly witli its gift 
ol s})}(*n(iid and monstrous growdh it has 
aHo dc*vc‘loped ])ortentons ])(ditical and 
economic' c*vils. No doubt the increment 
ol human enc*rgy has lieeii considerable, 
bill it has lieen much less than aj)pear.s at 
first sight. Mucli ot the Iminan energy 
that America has dis])lavc.Ml in the last 
c'entiirv is not a de\’elopmc*iit of new 
c*nc*rgy, but a (livc*isi()n. It has been 
a(Tomj)aiiic‘d by a fall in tlie birtli-rate 
th.it evcMi the immigration torremt has not 
altogc'ther rcj^laced. Its insistence upon 
the* individual, its disregard of the collec- 
tive organisation, its treatment of women 
and childri'ii as each man’s priv^ate 
concc'rn, has had its natural outcome. 

AlcMi’s imaginations liave been turned 
c'ntirc‘ly u])on individual and immediate 
snccessc's, and upon concrete triumphs ; 
they ha\’e had no regard, or only an 
iiK'lfectual sentimental regard, for the race. 
Kvcm v man was looking after himself, and 
Hiere was no one to look after the future. 
Had the j^roinise of 1815 been fulfilled, 
tliere wtnild now’ be in the United States 
ot America 100,000,000 descendants of 
the homogeneous and free-spirited native 
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population of that time. Tliere are not, as 
a matter of fact, more than 35,000,000. 
Tliere are pro]:)al:)ly, as I have pointed out, 
miicli less. Against tlic assets of cities, 
railways, mines, and industrial wealth 
won, the American tradition has to set 
the price of 75,000,000 native citii'ens 
who have never found time to he born, 
and whose jdace is now more or less 
tilled by alien substitutes. Biologically 
speaking, this is not a triumph for the 
American tradition. It is, however, very 
clearly an outcome of the intense indi- 
vidualism of that tradition. Ihider the 
sway of that it has burnt its future in the 
furnace to kec]) up steam. 

The next and nec(‘ssary evil conse(]uent 
upon this exaltation of the individual and 
])rivate ])roperty over the state — ov(T the 
race, that is, and over public property — 
has been a contempt for public serx ice. It 
has identilied public spirit with spasmodic 
acts of ])ublic beneficence. The Anuaican 
political ideal became a Cincinnatus whom 
nobody s(mt for, and who therefore never 
left his ])lough. There has ensued a corru])l 
and undignified politu'al lif(‘, sp(‘aking 
^ cla])-trap, dark with x'iolence. 

Corruption statesmaii- 

p .. . sliif) or science, iorbiddmg anv 
t-oiiucs i,,,^^phy social develo])nieiit 

through public organisation at home, and, 
every year that the increasing faciliti(‘s of 
communication draw' the alien nations 
closer, dei'pening the risks of needless and 
disastrous wars abroad. 

And, in the third ])lace, it is to be 
remarked that the American tradition has 
defeated its dearest aims of a universal 
freedom and practical ('(pudity. The 
(economic process of the last half century, 
so far as America is concerned, has 
completely justified the generalisations of 
Marx. There has been a steady concen- 
tration of wealth and of the reality, ils 
distinguished from the forms, of power, in 
the hands of a small eiu'rgetic minority, 
and a steady ap]rroximation of the ('on- 
dition of the mass of the citii'ens to that 
of the so-called proletariat of the Kuropean 
communities. The tradition of individual 
freedom and ecpiality is, in fact, in process 
of destroying the realities of freedom and 
equality out of which it rose. 

Instead of the 600,000 families of 1790, 
all at about the same level of property and, 
excepting the peculiar condition of 700,000 
blacks, with scarcely anyone in the 
position of a hireling, w'e have now^ as the 


most striking though by no means the 
most important fact in American social 
life, a frothy confusion of millionaires’ 
families, just as wasteful, foolish and 
viv^ous as irresponsible human beings with 
unlimited resources have always shown 
themselves to be. And concurrently with 
the appearance of these concentrations of 

„ , . great w'ealth w'e have appear- 

Poverty and • 1 , f ^ . 

mg also iMwerty — poverty of a 

Slums on , " .1 .l A 1 ' 

.. I degree that was quite unknown 

the increase States for the first 

century of their career as an independent 
nation. In the last few decades slums as 
frightful as any in Europe have appeared 
with terrible rapidity, and there has been 
a development of the viler side of indus- 
trialism, of swc'ating, and base employment 
of the most ominous kind. 

In Mr. Robert Hunter’s “ Poverty ” one 
reads of “ not less than 80,000 children, 
most of whom are little girls, at present 
enijdoyed in the textile mills of this 
country. In tlu' .south there are now^ six 
limes as many childrcai at w'ork as 
then' were twenty years ago. Cdiild 
labour is increasing yearly in that section 
of the country. Each year more little 
on(‘s are brought in from the fields and 
hills to li\’e in the degrading and demoral- 
ising atmosph(‘re of the mill towns ...” 

('hildriui are deliberately imported by 
the I talhins. I gathered from Commissioner 
Watchoin at Ellis Island that the pro])or- 
tion of little ne])hew’s and nieces, friends' 
sons and so forth, Imnight in by them is 
peculiarly high, and I heard him try and 
condemn a doubtful case. It was a par- 
ticularly unattractive Italian in charge of 
a dull-eyed, emaciati'd little boy of no 
ascertainable relalionshi]x 

In the w'orst days of cotton-milling in 
England the conditions w'er(‘ hardly worse 
than those now' existing in the south. 
Children, the tiniest and frailest, of five 
and six years of age, rise in the imnaiing 
and, like old men and w'omen, go to the 
mills to do their day’s labour ; 
and, when they return home, 
“wearily fling themselves on 
their bc'ds, too tired to take off 
their clothes.” Many children w'ork all 
night, “ in the maddening racket of the 
machinery, in an atmosj)here insanitary 
and clouded with humidity and lint. 

” It will be long,” adds Mr. Hunter, in 
his descri]jtion, “ before I forget the face 
of a little boy of six years, with his hands 
stretched forw^ard to rearrange a bit of 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW: THE EVOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO 

In l7fK) the coloured population numbered less than 700, (►OO. At the present time there are more than ln,00o,000 negroes in the States. Since the dark days of slavery the black man s status 
has also imoroved. The old nigger and his plank hut are things of the past ; to-day he takes active interest in the administration of the republic, and has his own colleges and churches. 
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machinery, his pallid face and spare form 
already showing the physical effects of 
labour. This child, six years of age, was 
working twelve hours a day.” 

From Mr. Spargo’s “ Bitter Cry of the 
Children ” I learn this much of the joys 
of certain among the youth of Pennsyl- 
vania: ‘‘For ten or eleven hours a clay 
The Hard ten or eleven stoop 

Lot of the chute and pick out 

Children other impurities 

from the coal as it moves past 
them. The air is black with coal-dust, 
and the roar of the crushers, screens and 
rushing mill-race of coal is deafening. 
Sometimes one of the children falls into 
the machinery and is terribly mangled, 
or slips into the chute and is smothered 
to death. Many children are killed in this 
way. Many others, after a time, contract 
coal-miners’ asthma and consumption, 
which gradually undermine their health. 
Breathing continually day after day the 
clouds of coal-dust, their lungs graclually 
become black and choked with small 
])articles of anthracite . . .” 

In Massachusetts, at Fall River, the 
Hon. J. F. Carey tells how little naked 
boys, free Americans, work lor a W(‘1I- 
known New York millionaire, packing 
cloth into bleaching vats, in a bath ol 
chemicals that bleaches their little bodies 
like th(‘ bodies of lepers. 

Altogether it would seem that at least 
1,500,000 children are growing up in the 
United States of America stunted and 
practically uneducated because ol un- 
regulated industrialism. These children, 
ill-fed, ill-trained, mentally benighted, 
since they are alive and active, since they 
arc; an acti\'e and ])ositi\'e and not a 
negative (‘vil, are even more ominous in 
the American outlook than those five and 
sixty million of good race and sound u})- 
bringing who will now never be born. It 
must be repeated that the American tradi- 
tion is reeilly the tradition of one particular 
ingredient in this great adrnix- 
. tun^ and stirring up of i)eoples. 

American ingredient is the colonial 
Iraditton seventeenth 

century Puritanism and eighteenth century 
mercantile radicalism and rationalism 
manifestly furnished all the stuff out of 
which the American tradition is made. 

It is this stuff planted in virgin soil, 
and inflated to an immense and buoyant 
oj)timism by colossal and unanticipated 
material prosperity and success. From that 


American 
German and 


British middle-class tradition comes the 
individualist Protestant spirit, the keen 
self-reliance and personal res])onsibility, 
the irresponsible exj)enditure, the indis- 
cipline and mystical faith in things being 
managed properly if they are only let 
alone. “ State-blindness ” is the natural 
and almost inevitable (pialiiy of a middle- 
class tradition, a class that has been forced 
neither to rule nor obey, which has been 
concentrated and successfullv concen- 
trated on private gain. 

The middle-class British section of the 
American population was, and is to this 
day, the only really articulate ingredient 
in its mental composition. And so it has 
had a monopoly in ])roviding the American 
forms of thought. The other sections of 
people that have been annexed by, or h.ave 
come into, this national synthesis an' 
silent so far as any contribution to the 
national stock of ideas and ideals is 
concerned. ^ There are, for examj)le, those 
great elements, the Sj)anish C'atholics, the 
French Catholic ])opulation ol Louisiana, 
the Irish Catholics, the French C'anadians 
— who are now ousting the stc'riU' New 
Englander Irom New Jvngland 
the (ji'iinans, the Italians, the 
„. „ Hungarians. Com})aratively, 

** they say nothing. From all the 

ten million of coloured t)eople come just 
two or three platform voices, B()ok(*r 
Washington, Dubois, Mrs. Chur('h Tern'll, 
mere protests at sj)ecilic wrongs. 

The clever restless Eastern Juiroj)ean 
Jews, too, have still to tind a voice. Pi ofessor 
Munsterberg has written with a certain 
bitterness of the inaudibility ot the (rerman 
element in the American po[ailation. 
They allow' themseh'es, he remonstrates, 
to count for nothing. They did not seem 
to exist, he ])oints out, even in ])olitics 
until prohibitionist fury threatened theii 
beer. Then, indeed, the American (ierman 
emerged from silence and obscurit}^ but 
only to rescue his mug and retire again 
with it into enigmatical silences. 

If there is any exce})tion to this pre- 
dominance of the tradition of the English- 
speaking, originally middle-class, luiglish- 
tliinking Northerner in the American mind, 
it is to be found in the spread of social 
democracy outward from the festering tene- 
ment houses of Chicago into the mining 
and agrarian regions of the middle west. 
It is a fierce form of Socialist teaching that 
spreads throughout these regions, far more 
closely akin to the revolutionary Socialism 
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of the continent of Iturope than to the 
const met ive and evolutionary Socialism of 
(rreat Pnitam. Its typical or;<an is " 'I lie 
Appral to Kea.M)!).” wliicli circulates more 
than a (piaiter of a million copi«-s weekly 
from Kansas City. It is a Socialism reeking; 
with class feelin^4 and (hi'-'S hatied, and 
altogether anal ('hist i(' in spirit; a new 
and hijj;hly iiidi^est ihle eonti il)ution to the 
American iiiond and iiitellec'tual s\nlh(‘sis. 
It is reinaikal>le ('hietl\' as tiu* one shiill 
ext'eption in a woi Idol plast i(' accept aiH e. 

Now, it is possible t(» helie\’e that this 
vast sil<*nce ol these inipoit(‘d and in- 
vested ladois tliat lh(‘ American nation 
has taken to itsell is as actpiK'sceiit as it 
seems. No doiiht tli('\’ are lai'veK’ taking 
ovei the traditional loiiii'^ ol Ameiican 
tlioiivlit and expies'^ion (juietly and with- 
out piote.t, and weaiinv them ; hut they 
will weal them as a man weais a mistit, 
shapinv and adapting it ('very day mort' 
and iiKue to his natinal tonmdiere strain- 
ing a se;im and theie takinv in a looseness. 

A l( ti('e ol nicdilicatioii must Ix' at work. 
It must he at woi k in spile (d th(‘ la('t that, 
with till' eMcplioii ol so('ial demo('ia('y, 
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il does not aiiyw lii'i’t* show as 
a j)iotest Ol a fresh lu'vinninv 
ol a ( halleiive to the jiievail- 
ini' loi Ills. I low lar it has 


actuall\ heeii .it woi k is perhaps to he judved 
best h\ an ohsei \ ant stioller, surveying the 


('I'owds ol a Sund.iN' e\eninv ui New \’ork. 


or lead m the sheets ol siuh a mirror of 


jawed, honest, muscular, alert, pushful, 
chivalrous, sell-reliant, non-political, ex- 
cept when lie breaks into shrewd and 
r)enetrating votiiif'— “ you can fool all the 
people some of tin- time, etc., and inde- 
l>endent — independent — in a world which 
i-^ therelore certain to f^ivc w’ay to him. 
His doubts, his (piestionings, his aspira- 
tions arc dealt with by Mr. 
Leaders that with a simple direct 

are Read fat lierliiiess, with all the bene- 
by Millions |)ersiiasi veiicss of a re- 

vivalist prc'acher. Millions read these 
headers and f(‘(‘l a momentary benefit, cn 
route for tin? more actual fiortions of the 
paper. He asks : “ Why are all mni 

gamhh'rs ? ” H(‘ discussc's our longing for 

Immortal Imperfection, and " Did we 
()nc(‘ live he moon 

He recommends the substitution of 
whisky and soda for neat wliisky, drawing 
an illustration from the comi)arative effect 
ol thediluU'd and of the niidiliited liquid as 
an ey(‘"Wa^h ('IVv whisky on your friend’s 
ev(‘hall, is the heading),^ sleej) ; (The man 
who loses .sl(*ep will make a failure of his life, 
or at least diminish greatly his chances of 
hiK'cess). and the (‘dneation of the 
leininiiu' inti'lligeiu'c* ( 1 lu' eow' that 
kii'ks lu'r w(‘aiu*d (all is all lieart). Hc' 
mak(‘S identically tlu' same confident 
appeal to the moral rnotixa' w'hich w^as 
loi so long llu* sahation of the Puritan 
Individualism from whicli the American 
tradition tleriv('S. “ That hand,’' he wiites. 


popill.ir l.lste ils the SimdaN' edltifUi ol the 
“New Vtuk Amciu'.m” oi the “ NA'W 
York lleiald.” In the loiiiK'r ju^t what I 
mt'an hv the silent iiioditieation ol the old 
tiadilion is (pule t\picull\ ^hown. \\> 
leading aiticles are writ ten h\’ Mr. Arlluir 
Ihi^hane, tiie son ol one ol the Ihook 
h'aim I’lopiaiis. that gath('iing in which 
Hawthoiiie and Heni\’ James M'liior and 
Maigau't loillei participated, and in which 
th(‘ wliol(‘ hiilhanl woi Id ot lh)>lon past. 


“ which supports the head of the new-horn 
hahv, the mother’s hand, siii)[)orts the 
ci\ilisation ot 11 k* world.” 

Ihil that sort of thing is not sax ing the 
old native strain in liie p()i)nlati()ii. It 
m()V(*s |H‘()}de, no doubt, hut inadecjualely. 
And here is a })assag(‘ that is tjuite the 
(piint(‘ss('nce of .Vmericaiiism. of all its 
(i(‘ep moral 1e('liiig and seiilimenlal iin- 
1 rut hi Illness. 1 wonder if any infan hut 
an .\merican or a British Xoiiconiormist 


the WOI Idol IhiieiMUi. l.oiigh'llow , riioreaii, in a state of rhetorical ahaiidonnient ever 


was iiitei ('sled. Mr. Brish.ine i< a \ery 
distingnislu'd man, (piile oxer and ahoxx' 
the tact that he is paid the greatest 
salarv ol an\’ journalist in the xxorld. 

Hexviiti'S x\ith a xxit and directness that 
no other lix ing man can rix al, and lu* holds 
ii|) C()nstantl\' xvhal is substantially the 
Anu'iican i(h‘al ol the past century t(' 
readc'i s x\ ho ('vidently need strengthening 
in it. It is, ol course, tlu' figure of a man 
and not ot a state ; it is a man, clean, clean- 
shaxeii, and almost obtrusively strong- 


. heliexed that Shakes jieare 

n ** xvrote his plays or Michael 

Angelo ])ainted in a mood of 
humanitarian exaltation, “ for 
the good of other men ” ? 

W’luit shall \ve .strive for ? Moiuy ? 

('.el a tliousand millions. Your day will come, 
and in due course tlie graveyard rat will gnaw 
.i" calmly at your bump of acquisitiveness as at 
the mean coat of the ])au])er. 

Then shall wo strive lor p(r<x'cr - 
The names of the first great kings of the world 
^ire forgotten, and the names of all tliose whose 
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THE TYPICAL HOME OF A MODERN WELL-TO-DO NEGRO 
THE SOCIAL EVOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO 


Few people imaeined, probably least of all the small band of Virginian colonists who bargained for the first batch ot 
negroes from a Dutch man-of-war in 1019, that the coloured man was to become such a factor in the social life of 
America. The picture on the top of this page shows him in the old days, shortly after his emancipation, when he toiled 
and struggled on the land; the second as he is to-day, not the laughing negro of plantation lore, but the American 
citizen who takes the business of life in grim earnest, and who enters into open competition with his white brothers. 
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pow/T WO envy will drift to forgetfulness soon. 
What do('s tin? most jiowerfiil man in the world 
amount tu standing at tin* brink f)f Niagara, 
with his solar jilcxus trembling ? What is his 
power (ompaied with the force of the wind (jr 
the enejgv of one small wave sweeping along 
the slior«* ? 

rile power wlinh man (an build up within 
linnself^ for himself, is nothing. Only tin* dull 
reasoning of giatilied egotism <an make it ser*m 
w’oith while. I hen what is worth 
Working while > Let US look at soim* ot tie- 
for the Good men v^ho hav'<- < ome and gone, and 
or Others "I'"’'- I'''';' lumpin' ii'.. T.ikc ;i 

t'‘W at random ( olumbns, .Mu liael 
i\ligelo, W'llberton e, Sha kesj tea re, (sahleo, 
hnMitn, Watt, llaigie.ivis these will do. 

Let n< ask oniselvs this (jnesiitm . “ Was 

there an\ •>ih t/ini'.’ that di'>t mgnislied nit tlu ir 
lives, that Hinted all Ihe.e mi'll, artive m tiehls 
so (lllleletll 

\’e‘.. I'.vei V III III among them, and ev< rv 
man whii^e hie hi.t<ii\' i'. worth the tellmg. did 
srMliethmg h/r Hir nf ntllri' tUm. 

(•et moms il \'oii tan. ( iet power if von (an. 
Ihi'M, il von want to be iiio'ie than the ten 
thousand million iinkiiowM mingled m the dust 
Ix'iieath von. ''e what good \ on can do with 
voni moiiev and \ oni pi >w ei . 

It yon .lie one ot llie m.inv nn who I 

not. and can't get, iiione\' or j) what 

good von 'an do without eitlui. 

N'oii (an helji laiiN' a load tor an old man. 
\'oii (an eiii outage and help a jioor dexil (rvmg 
to letoim ^’oll <aii set a good evample to 
( liildn n N'oii (an st k k to tiu' imn with whom 
\'(»ii woik, lightmi; hoiieslls' lor their wellaie. 

I'lnie was wiieii 111 ibl man would ratlier 
Kill ten men than leed thousand ( Inldreii. 
That time ha^ gone We do not tau' mm h 
about teed mg the ( hildi n, but we care less about 
Killing the men Id that evtciit wi* liave 
nnpi ov«'(l .ill cad \ . 

The (lav will ( oiiK shell we si all pia lei 
helping oill IK Igllboill to I obblllg Inin leg.dl 
ot .1 million d ill.n s. 

I>() wliat go )(l son c.m j/i ,,'. while it is mnisu.d, 
.111(1 li.ise the .itisl.K (ion ( I being .1 ji er and 
.‘111 <■( ( ( lit I u 


It Is t he x'oK'c ol I lie Ahum K'an 1 iiuiitioi) 
str.iiiu'd to Ilic utmost to make it.scll 
aii(libl(‘ to till* New W’oi 1(1, and (M ac'king 
into italics and bicaking into (Mpitals witli 
tlu' strain. 1 lu‘ rs'si oj tlial (Mtormons 
lial(' ol pa))(M is ('lo(jiuMil ot a juililic void 
ol nioial ambitions, lost to an\ scmi^c ol 
A Public <'<>mj)rt’luMisi\t‘ tilings, doal 

Voider Morsd" t|' 

Ambition. «oiuT.,lwati..ns,.-, imhlu-wluch 

has canu'(,l the conception ot 
fri'cdom to its logical e.xlreme ot entire 


individual detaidmient . These tell-tale 
eolninns dt^d all with personality and 
the drama ol jH'rsonal life. Tlie\’ witness 
to no inttM(‘st Init the interest in intense 
individual experiences. The ongagoments, 
the love al'fairs, the scandals of con- 
spicnons jicoide are given in pitiles' 
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detail in articles adorned with vigorous 
portraits and sensational pictorial com- 
ments. Even the eavesdroppers who 
write this stuff strike the personal note, 
and tlieir heavily muscular portraits 
frown beside tlie ‘initial letter. 

Murders and crimes are worked up to 
tlie keenest jMteh of realisation, and any 
lunv indelicacy in fashionable costume, 
any new medical device, any new dance 
or athleticism, any new breach in the 
moral codtg any novelty in sea bathing, 
or the woman's s(‘at on liorsehack, or the 
like, is given copious and moving illus- 
tration, stirring headlines and eloquent 
K'prohation. There is a coloured supjde- 
nuMit of knockabout fun written chiefly in 
tiu! quaint dialect of the New York slums. 
It is a language from which “ th " has 
\ anish(‘d, and it ])resents a world in which 
th(‘ kicking by a muh' of an endless suc- 
cession of victims is an inexhaustible joy 
to x'oiing and old. “ Dat ole Maud ! " 

Tliere is a smaller bale dealing with sport, 
and another with the political prospects of 
the pnr(‘ly personal independence party 
of Mr. H(Mirst. in the advertisement 
columns one finds nothing ot 
books, nothing of art ; but 
great choice of liiist-dex'olopers, 
hair restorers, iuma’ous tonics, 
clothing salt's, self-conlaiiu'd flats, and 
bnsint'ss o]>])ortnnitits. Individuality lias, 
in la('t,got home to itst'lf, and, as pcojile 
say, taken off its frills. All but one ; 
Mr. ;\rthur Ihisiiane’s eloquence one may 
consider as the last stitch nf the old 
costume. ^xcitenuMit remains the resi- 
dual object in life. 'fhe “ New York 
American ” represents a client (^-le, a 
cluMitele to be counted by the hundred 
thousand manifestly with no other 
solicitiuk' just Inirning to live and 
living to hurn. 

1 he moditications of the American tra- 


Excitement 
the Object 
of Life 


(lit ion tliat will occur through its adoption 
by thesv silent loreign ingredients in the 
I'acial synthesis are not likely to add to it 
or elalioratc it in any particular way. 
I hey tend ineivly to sinqilify it to bare 
irresponsible non-moral individualism. It 
is with the detail and (pialification of a 
tradition as with the inflexions of a 
language ; when another people takes it 
over, the refinements entirely disa])]H‘ar. 
Hut there are, however, other hm'es of 
niixlitication at work upon the American 
tradition of an altogether more hopeful 
kind. It has^ entered upon a constructive 
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phase. Were it not so, then the American 
social outlook would indeed be hopeless. 
The effectual modifying force at work 
is not the strangeness or the tempera- 
mental maladjustment of the new elements 
of population, but the conscious realisa- 
tion of the inadequacy of this tradition on 
the part of the more intelligent sections 
of the American population. That blind 
national conceit that would hear no 
criticism and admit no deficiency has 
disappeared. In the last decade such a 
change has come o\'er the American mind as 
sometimes comes over a vigorous and wilful 
child. Suddenly it seems to have grown 
uj), to have begun to weigh its ])owers 
and consider its jjossible dehciencies. 

There was a time when American 
confidence and self-satisfaction seemed 
impregnable ; at the slightest qualm of 
doubt America took to violent rhetoric as 
a drunkard resorts to drink. Now, the 
indictment I have drawn up harshly, 
bluntly and uiiflalteringly would receive 
the endorsement of AnKTican after Amer- 


ican. The falling birth-rate of all the best 
elements in the state, the cankering effect 


A Great 

Epoch-Making 

Book 


of ])olitical corruption, the 
crumbling of indeptmdence 
and quality before the })ro- 
gressive aggregation of wealth 


— he has to face them, he cannot deny them. 


There has arisen a new literature, the 


literature of national self-examination, that 


seems destined lhiall>' to modify the Amer- 
ican tradition ])rofoundly. To me it seems to 
involve the hope and ])ossibility of a con- 
scious collective organisation of social life. 

If ever there was an epoch-marking 
book it was surely Henry Demarest 
Lloyd’s “ Wealth against Common- 
wealth.” It marks an e])och not so much 
V)y what it says as by what it silently 
abandons. It was publislnxl in 1894, and 
it stated in the very clearest terms 
the incompatibility of the almost limitless 
freedom of property set up by the consti- 
tution with the practical freedom and 
general happiness of the mass of men. It 
rmrst be admitted that Lloyd never fol- 
lowed up the implications of this repu- 
diation. He made his statements in the 


language of the tradition he assailed, and 
foreshadowed the replacement of chaos by 
order in quite chaotic and mystical appeals. 
Here, for instance, is a typical passage 
from ” Man the Social Creator ” : 


Property is now a stumbling-block to the 
people, just as government has been. Property 


will not be abolislietl, but, like government, it 
will be democratised. 

The philosophy of solf-inti‘rest as the social 
solution was a gooil living and working synthesis 
in the days when civilisation was atlvanciug its 
frontiers twenty miles a day across the .\merican 
continent, and every man for himself was the 
best social mobilisation possible. 

Blit to-day it is a belated ghost that has over- 
stayed the cock-crow. Tliesc were frontier 
morals. But this same everyone for 
The New himself becomes most immoral 
Associfttion when the frontier is abolished and the 
ofL&bour pioneer becomes the fellow-citizen, 
aiul the.se frontier morals are most 
uneconomic when labour can bt‘ divided and the 
product niiiltijdied. Most uneconomic, for they 
make closure the rule of industry, leading not 
to wealth but to that awful waste of wealth whicli 
is made visible to every eyc‘ in oiir unemployed — 
not hands alone, but land, inacliinery, and, 
most ot all, hearts. Those wlio still ])ractise 
these frontiiT morals are like criminals wlio, 
acconling to the new sci('nce of ]H'nalogy,. are 
simply reappearances of old types. Their accpiisi- 
tiveness, once divine like MiTCiiry’s, is now out 
of place, except in gaol. Because out of })lace, 
they ari' a dang(T. A sorry day it is likely to be 
for those who are found in the way when the 
new peo])le rise to rush into each otheTs arms, 
to get togetlu'r, to stay togetlier, and to live 
together. 'The labour movement halts because 
so many of its rank and Tile ami all its leaders — 
do not sec ch arly the golden thread of love on 
which have been strung together all the jmst 
glories of human association, ami which is to 
serve for the link of the lU'w Association of 
Friends who Labour, whose motto is “All for All.” 


The establishment of the intrieate co- 
operative commonwealth by a rush ot 
80,000,000 flushed and shiny-eyed enthu- 
siasts, in fact, is Lloyd’s pro])osal. He 
will not face, and few Americans to this 
day will face, the cold need of a great 
science of social adjustment and a clisci- 
])liued and rightly ordered machinery to 
turn such enthusiasms to effect. How- 
ever, he ditl express clearly enough the 
o})cmng phase of American disillusionment 
towards tlie wild go-as-you-please that 
had been the conception of life in America 
f(u* a vehement wasteful expanding cen- 
tury. And he was the ])reciirsor of what 
is now a bulky and extremely influential 
. , literature of national criticism. 
America s number of writers, literary 
eserve investigators one may call 
orces them, or sociological men of 
letters or magazine publicists — they are a 
little difficult to place — have taken up the 
inquiry into the cemdition of civic admini- 
stration, into economic organisation, into 
national politics and racial interaction, 
with a frank fearlessness and an absence of 
windy eloquence that has been to many 
Europeans a surprising revelation of the 
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n‘s<‘rvt' lorcL**- of tluf Ani(*ri(\'m ininrl. 
I^R'sidont Roosevelt, that 
reverberator of ideas, tliat oi wilful 

liuinaiiity, that fortimat(* iiiterruptioji to 
the succession of machiiir'inadr politicians 
at tlar While House, has (‘choed ( leaiiy and 
fearlessly to this movement and made it an 
integral part oi the /general intellectual 
movement of America. It is to thes(‘ lii^t 
intimations of tin* need of a “ sense of the 
state ” in Am<u ica that I w<mi1<1 pai t iculai Iv 
dire('t the leader’s attt iition m this disfuis- 
sion. 'rhe\’ ale the he^innin;^s of what is 
(juite coiueivahlv a /:^ueat and complex re- 
( oust riK't i ve etloi t . I admit th(‘V aie hut 
hef^innin^s. 'I'ln'V ma\ (piite possii)l\- wither 
and pel ish j)iesently ; th<‘y ma\ miK'h nioie 
j)iohal)l\' he seized upon by advent urei and 
conveifed into a new public' caul almost as 
empt\' and fiuitless as the old. 

'1 he lact, h(»W'evei, remains that through 
this hus\’ and immensel\ noisy ('oiifusion 
of «So,ooo,()oo of pt'ople these little voices 


ffo on intimating' more and more deeply the 
intention to undertake ]')ublic affaiis in a 
new spiiil and u])on new and sounder 
])rincij)les, to stren^'then the slate and the 
law a^'ainst individual enterprise, to have 
done with those national superstitions 
under which hy])ocrisy and disloyedty 
and ])rivate jdunder have sheltered and 
piospered for so. luanv long years. 

Just so far as tlu'se reform efforts 
siK'cei'd and dt‘Vi‘]o]) is the organisation ol 
the rnili'd States of Anu'rica into a great, 
scl l-conscious. civilised nation, unparal- 
leh*d in the world’s history, ])ossible ; just 
so far as they fail is failiire written over 
th(‘ .\merican fiitunx 'Fhe real interest of 
Aineric'a lor th(‘ next century to the stu- 
dent of civilisation will be the development 
of these attempts, now in their infancy, 
t(c create and laxilise out ol this racial 
hotchpotc'h, this human ('haos, an idea 
of the collt'ctive coininoinvealth as the 
(latum ol rc leiamci* tor every individual life. 



TRAINING THE NEGRO: THE LARGEST BLACK MAN'S COLLEGE IN THE WORLD 

Brought to America first to work as plantation -.laves, the African negroes have gone on steadily increasing in 

munbers, and what to do with their gigantic black population has for many years been a serious problem withW 
Unit.’d States. In some ways, the negro is himself ^tnving to settle the difficulty, endeavouring by education to fit 
himself to take his stand by the side of his white brotner. The Normal and Agricultural Institute at Hampton, in 
Virginia-the carpentry shop of which is shown m the above picture-has done much to improve the status of the 
coloured man, while at Tuske^ee, in Alabaina, the institution founded by Mr. Booker T. Washington on the plan of 
Hampton h.as developed in quite a remarkable w.ay, rnd is turning out yearly a large number of highly efficient men. 
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A THIRD iiill'ienco that may also con- 

tribute' \’ory materially to the rocon- 
stnietiou oi the American tradition is the 
Socialist movement. It is true that so far 
.\merican Socialism has very laif^ely 
take'll an anare'histic form, has been, in fact, 
little' more than a reveilut ionary meive- 
me'iit eif the \\’aj,^e's-earnini^ class ai,]^ainst 
the preijicrty eiwiu'r. It has alre'aely hee'ii 
jieiinteel eiut that it derives not fremi cein- 
temjienary I'hi.^lish Seicialism, hut freim 
the' Marxist social elemocracy eif the cein* 
tinent eif Kuro]K', anel has neme eit the 
ceinstrue'tive spirit that has been develeipc'el 
by the Ihi.itlish Seiciidists eif the Fabian 
and Labeiur party group or by the lU'we'r 
(rennan ex’eihit ionary Socialists. 

Ne'veM'theless, whenever Seieaalism is 
intellige'iitly met by discussion, eir whenever 
it draws near to practicable realisatiein, it 
beceime'S, by virtue' eif its inherent irnplica- 

^ , tion*^, a constructive fence, 

Anarchism (he i < 

. anel there' IS no reasein te) sup- 

pos*' that it will not ho i„- 
O OLla ism ,„1 tho wholo 

and in the' king run, in America. The 
alternative te) a eleve'leijiiiif; Socialism ameing 
the labouring masses in America is tliat 
l e veilutionary anarchism from which it is 
sleiwly but definitely marking itself off. 
In America we' have te) re'inember that we 
are dealing with a huge ])e)])ulation e)f 
p(' 0 ])le who are lor the me)st part, anel 
more anel meire evidently, elestiiuxl under 
the jne'sent system’ of free inelustrial com- 
jietitie)!! to be e'ithe-r ve'ry small traders, 
small farmers on the verge e)f debt, e)r 
wages-earners tor all their lives. They are 
geiing te) leael limiteel lixc'S anel we)rrie*el 
lives ; and they kneiw it. 

And it has to be* h'orne in minel alse) 
that these people are so far under the 
sway of the American traelition that each 
thinks himsell as good as any man, and 
as much entitled to the fulness of life. 
Whatexer se)cial tradition their fathers 

1 s 


hael. whatever iele'as e)f a place to be 
filleel humbly and seriously, anel duties 
te) l)e done, have been left behinel in 
Iuire)pe. No church elominate's the' 
scenery e)f this new land and offe'rs in 
authe)ritative anel convincing tones 
, ce)nsolatie)ns here'after for lives 
a our s faithfullv live'el. 

Ouh 3 hai)i)ens in his 

natie)nal future, upein eme j)oint the' 
patrie)lic Anu'rican may fe'e'l assureel, anel 
that is e)f an imnu'use' ge'iieral eliscoiite'ut in 
the working class, and e)fa powerful move- 
ment in search e)f a general betterment. 

The practical fe)rms anel effects e)l that 
me)venu‘nt will eU'penel alme)st e'ntire'ly 
iipe)n the average standard of lile ameing 
the we)rkers anel their ge'ueral educatie)n. 
Sweated anel ill-organise'd fore'igners, such 
as one linels in Ne*w Je'rsi'y, living uneler 
conelitions ol great mise'iy, will be' lie-rcc', 
impatient anel alteigethe'r elarke'ue'el. 'I'hev 
will be ae'ute'lv exasj)erateel by e'Ve'iy 
picture e)f |)lute)cratic luxury in the'ir 
ne'\\s])ape'r ; they will re'adily resoit te) 
destruciive vie)le'nce. The weste'in mine'r, 
the weste'in agriculturist, worrieel beyonel 
endurance betwee'ii the* me)ne'y-lende‘r and 
railway ce)mbinations, will be. almost e'epially 
pre)ne to savage methoels e)f ex))re'ssie)n. 

“ The Aj)j)e'al te) Reason,” for e'xample, 
which ve)ua'S the te'elings of a ejuarter 
e)t a million e)f subscribe'is, chic'tly in the 
midelle west, is furie)us te) wre*ck the 
pre'se'iit ca])itahst system ; but it is tar 
toe) angry and impatient for that satis- 
factie)!! te) ])roduce any clear 
ngry an suggestion e)f what shall re- 
])lace it. 'Fo call this elis- 
ce)ntent of the' seething under- 
side e)l the American system Sex'ialism 
is a misnomer. We're there no Socialism 
there wf)ulel be just as much of this dis- 
content, just the same insurgent force 
and desire for xdoleiice, taking some other 
title, and far more destructive methods. 


Impatient 

Discontent 
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This discontent is a part of the same 
])lanless confusion that gives on the 
other side the wanton irresponsii)Ie ex- 
travagances of th(i smart people oi Xew 
York. Hut Socialism alone, of all the 
n>rms of ex}>ression ado})ted by the losers 
in the economic struggle, contains con- 
structive possibilities and h'ads its ad* 
h(*reiils towards that i(U‘al < 1 an 
Shadows organised stat(‘, planiu^d md 
(l«-v('loped, Irom which tln‘s(‘ 


of a 

Class War 


teiiibh social stri-sses may 
eliminated whiili is also th(' ideal to 
whic h sociology and the thoughts ol every 
constru('ti\'e-mmde(l and toreseimig man 
in anv position ol life tend lo-da\’. In 
the S(»cialist h\’j)oth(‘sis ol collectives 
owia‘ishj|) and administiMtion i ■» the social 
basis, there is the germ ol i sense of 
the state that may ultimately (h“V(*lop 
into compiela nsive conceptions o( social 
ordcM, ('onceplious ui)on which (Milight(‘ned 
millionaires ;md (‘iilightt'iu'd workias may 
meet at last in giMiei ous co-oj>ei atiou. 

The chaiues ol the Aineiicaii futun‘, 
then, seem to lange between two possi- 
bilities, just as a nior(‘ or less c(»nstructive 
Socialism do(‘S or does not get hold ol 
and iiispin* the working mass ol tlu' popu- 
lation. In the worst event giv(Mi an 
(‘inol lonal and emj>t \’ hostility to proptM ty, 
as such, nias(|uei adiiig as Soiialism 
OIK' has the piospect ot a bilti'i and aimless 
class war between the' ('xpropriati'd many 
an<l the pi opei ty-holdiug It'W , a war not 
ot general msm re('tion, but ot hu alised out- 
bieaks, stiikes and brutal sup|>u‘ssions, 
lising to bloody coiillu'ts and sinking to 
coarsi'l\’ corrupt political contests in w hich 
one side may jin'vail in one locality and one 
in another, and whic'h may i‘\a'n develop 
into a (dironic ci\ il w ar in tlu' less st'ltled 
pai tsof the country or an irresistible move- 
nu'iit lor secession between west and east. 

That is, assuming the greatest imaginable 
veliemence and short-sighted seltishness 
and the U'ast imaginable intelligence on 
tlu‘[)ait of luilh workers and 
TheHopeof nhitocrat-swaNevi govern- 

ihe Socialist Hut if the more power! ill 

Movement .educated sections ot the 

American community realise in time the 
immense moral possilulities of the Socialist 
movement, if they will trouble to under- 
stand its good sitle instead of emphasising 
its bad, if they will keep in touch with it 
and hel|) in the develojunent of a con- 
structive content to its jwopositions, then 
it seems to me that ])opular Socialism may 


count as a third great factor in the making 
of the civilised American state. In 
case it do(‘S not seem to me 
prdbahle that there can l)e any national 
revolutionary movement or any complete 
arrest in the devclojmient of an aristo- 
cratic phase in American history. The 
area of the country is too great, and the 
means of communication between the 
workers in different parts inadequate for 
a conci'rted rising, or even for effective 
j^olitical action in mass. 

In the w’orst event — and it is only in 
the w’orst event that a great insurrectionary 
movi'meiit Ik'coiucs probable — the news- 
papers. telephones and telegraphs, all 
the apparatus of discussion and popular 
ap|)eal, the raihvays, arsenals, guns, 
flying machines, and all the material of 
waitare, will be in the hands of the 
proj)erly owners; and the average of be- 
traval among the leaders of a class, not 
rai'ially liomogimeons, eiTibittered, sus- 
picions. united only by their discomforts 
and not hy any constructive intentions, 
will nec(‘ssarily be high. So that though 
till' intensifying trouble between labour 

aiul capital may mean immense 
Forces t h disorganisation and law'- 

lessni'ss, though it may even 
Construction i i i. 

sujq)ly the popular support 

in iK'W' attempts at secession, 1 do not see 
in it till' possibility and force for that new 
start which the revolutionary Socialists 
anticij)ate : 1 .S(‘e it merely as one of 

several lorces, making, on the wdiole, and 
jiarticiilarly in view' of the possible 
mediatory action of the universities, for 
construction and reconciliation. 

What changes are likely to occur in 
the more intimate social life of the people 
of the United Stales ? Tw’o influences 
are at work that may modify this pro- 
toundly. One is tliat spread of know'- 
ledge and that accompanying change in 
moral attitude w'hich is moie and more 
sterilising the once prolific American home; 
and the second is the rising standard of 
teininim' education. There has arisen in 
this age a new' consciousness in women. 
They are entering into the collective 
thought to a degree unprecedented in 
the world’s history, and with portents at 
once disquieting and confused. 

I enumerated above what I called the 
silent factors in the American synthesis, 
the immigrant Euiopean ;iliens, the 
Catholics, the coloured blood, and so forth. 
I would now observe that in the making 
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of the American tradition the women also 
have been to a large extent and quite 
remarkably a silent factor. That tradi- 
tion is not only fundamentally middle 
class and English, but it is also funda- 
mentally masculine. The citii^en is the 
man. The woman belongs to him. He 
votes for her, works for her, does all the 
severer thinking for her. She is in the 
home behind the shop, or in the dairy of 
the faimliouse with her daughters. She 
gets the meal while the men talk. 

The American imagination and American 
feeling centre largely upon the family and 
upon “ mother.” American ideals are 
homely. The social unit is the home, and it 
is another and a different set of influences 
and considerations that are nevc'r thought 
of at all wIk'ii the hornet sentiment is 
under discussion, that indeed it would be 
indelicate to mention at such a time, which 
are making that social unit the home of 
one child or of no children at all. 

That ideal of a man-owned, mother- 
revering home has been the prevalent 
American ideal trom the landing ot the 
Mayflower right down to the leader writing 
of Mr. Arthur Brisbane. And it is (iear 
that a \’ery considerable sec- 
tion among one’s educated 
women contemporari('s do 
not mean to stand this 
ideal any loiigca'. They do not want to 
be owned and cherished, and tliey do not 
want to be revered. How far they 
represent their sex in this matter it is v'cry 
hard to say. In England, in tlie profes- 
sional and most intellectually active classes, 
it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that 


Passing 

of a Cherished 

Ideal 


all the most able women Ik'Iow five and 
thirty are workers for the suffrage and the 
ideal of ecpial and independent citizenship, 
and active critics of the conventions under 
which women live to-day. 

It is plausible to suppose that a day is 
approaching when the alternatives between 
celibacy or a life of economic dependence 
and physical subordination to a man who 
has chosen her, and upon whose kindness 
her happiness depends, or prostitution, 
will no longer be a satisfactory outlook for 
the great majority of women, and when 
with a newly aroused political conscious- 
ness they will be prepared to exert them- 
selves as a class to modify this situation. 
It may be that this is incorrect, and 
that in devotion to an accepted male and 
his children most women do still and will 
continue to find their greatest satisfaction 


in life. But it is the writer’s impression 
that so simple and single-hearted a devo- 
tion is rare, and that, released from 
tradition — and education, reading and dis- 
cussion do mean release from tradition- 
women are as eager for initiative, freedom 
and experience as men. In that case 
they will persist in the present agitation 
, for political rights, and these 

D secured, go on to demand a 

Political -111 i^- 

. .. very considerable reconstruction 

Agitation of social order. 

It is interesting to point the direction 
in which this desire for independence 
will })robably take them. They will 
discover that the dependence of women 
at the piesent time is not so much a law- 
made as an economic dependence due to 
the economic disadvantages their sex 
imposes upon them. 

Maternity and the concomitants of 
maternity are the circumstances, exhausting 
energy and earning nothing, that place them 
at a discount. From the stage when pro- 
perty ceased tf) be chiefly the creation of 
feminine agricultural toil — the so-called 
primiti\'e matriarchate — to our present 
stages women have had to depend ujxin a 
man’s willingness to keep them in order to 
realise the organic ])ur])()S(‘ of their being. 
Whether conventionally (‘(|ual or not, 
whether voters or not. that necessity for 
dependenct* will still remain under our 
system of private* projx'rty and free inde- 
pendent comjxdition. There is only onci 
way by which women, as a class, can 
escape from that dependence each upon an 
individual man, and from all the practical 
inferiority this dependence entails, and 
that is by so altering their status as to 
make maternity and the upbringing of 
children a charge not upon the husband 
of the mother, but u])on the community. 

The public endowment of maternity is 
the only route by which the mass of 
women can reach that j)ei'sonal freedom 
and inde})endent citizenship so many of 
them desire. Now, this idea 
Propose endowment of mater- 

EndowmenJ of it frequently 

e ome phrased, the endowment 
of the honie — is at present put forward 
by the modern Socialists as an integral 
part of their proposals, and it is 
interesting to note that there is this 
convergent possibility which may bring 
the feminist movement at last altogether 
into line with constructive Socialism. 
Obviously, before anything in the direction 
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Asaihst Race 
Suicide 


of family endowment becomes practicalde, 
jiublic bodies and the state organisation 
vv-U need to display far more integrity and 
erticiency than they do in Amerira at the 
present time. tliat is the trend of 
things in all contemporary civilised com- 
iminities, and it is a trend that will find 
a powerful reinforcement in men's solici- 
tudes as the increasing failure 
The Cry unsupi>orted private 

fainilv to |)roduce offspring 
adequate to the needs of social 
(levelopiiKMit becomis mon‘ and more con- 
spicuous. 'I'lie inij)assioned apjH‘als of Mr. 
R()()S( V<*lt hav(‘ already brought home the 
ra('e sircide of the nativt'-born to every 
AmeiK an intelligenci', but mere rhetoric 
w.ll not in itself suflica* to inak(‘ ])eo])h‘, 
iusccuiely employed and struggling to 
maintain a comfortable standard of life 
against great economic" jinssure, jirolific. 

I’lcscnted as a ("all to a jiarticularly 
oneious and cpiite unpaid social duty, the 
appeal lor uniistiicled |)arenlage fails. 
IIusl)and and wife alike dread an excessive 
l)ur(h*n. l iavel, leisure, frecalom, comfort, 
jcropeitv and mcr(‘asc*d ability lor business 
competition are the i(‘wards of abstinence 
fiom parentage, and (‘vem the (hsajqiroval 
of Ml. K(»os('V(‘lt and the pride of 
olfspnng arc* insuflic'ient counUaweights 
to these induceaiuMits. Large families 
disappear tioin the states and more and 
mole e"ou|)hs are childless. 'I'hose whe) 
have' e hilehe'u re'strict tlieir number in 
eireh'i to allord those^ they have some 
le'asemabh' aelvanlage' in life. This, in the 
j)ie'sene"e' e)f the' ne'ce'ssary kimwle'dge, is as 
j)iae'licall\’ me'\’itable' a ce)nse'e|ue'ne'e' of 
melivielualist ce)mj)etitie)n anel the e)lel 
American traelitiem as the ajipearance of 
slums anel a e'lass eif milhonaiivs. 

riie'se' tacts go te) the very roeit of the 
Aine'iie an preibU'in. 1 have alreadv peiinte'd 
out that, in spite eif a ceileissal iminigratiem, 
th'.‘ pe)pulation of the United States was, 
at the end of the ninete'enth e'eiitiiiy, ove'i* 
„ » ... twentvinillionsshort of what 

How Look will 

its own native increase had 
lie birth-rate of t lie opening 
cent m y be'on maintained. For a lumdreel 
years .Anu'iica had been “ fed” by Europe 
That leeding jirocess will not go on indefi- 
nitely. 'rile* iimnigratiem came in waves, as 
it reservoir after reservoir was tapped an«l 
exhausted. Nowadays, England, Scotland, 
Irelanel, France and Scandinavia send 
liardly any meue jvople — they have no more 
6jo8 
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to send. Germany and Switzerland send 
only a few. The \South European and 
Austrian supply is not .so abundant as it 
was. There may ceime a tmie when Europe 
anel Western Asia will have no more surplus 
populatiem te) send, wlien even Eastern 
Asia will have yiassed into a less fecund 
))hase, and when America will have to look 
to its own natural increase for the con- 
tinncel dcve'lopmcnt of its resources. 
If the })resent isf)]ated family e)f private 
coinpc'tition is still the social unit, it seems 
improbable that there w'ill be any greater 
natural increase than there is in France. 

Will the gre)wing ielca of a closer social 
organisation have den’e]e)j)e*d by that time 
to the' possibility of some ccMlcctivc effort 
in this matter ? Or will that only come 
about afte'i" the ])e)pulation of the wwld 
has passc'el through a phase of absolute 
rt'ee'ssion ? The peculiar ceiustltution of 
the Uiiite'el State's gives a remarkable free- 
dom e)f e'xperiment in tht'se matters to each 
iiiehvielnal stale, anel le)cal de.*vele)pnients 
de) ne)f ne'e*el te) wait upein a natieinal cliangc 
of o])iiron ; but, ein the' other hand, the 
superlieial imj)ression of an English visitor is 
that any such pre)fe)und inter- 
ference w'itli deimestic auto- 
neimy runs ceiunler te) all that 
Americans seem te) he)ld dear 
at the ])rese'nl time. These are, he)w^evcr, 
new’ iele'as and new’cemsielerations that have 
still to be brougbl adequate'ly before the 
natieiiial conscieinsness, anel it is quite 
iinpeissible to calculate he)w' a populatiein 
living under changing conditions and with 
a rising standard eif education, and a 
deve'loping leininine ceinscieiiisness, may 
not flunk anel leel anel behave in a genera- 
tiem’s time. At present, feir all peilitical 
and ceilk'ctive actiem, America is a deine)- 
craev e)f imtnteired inelividiialist men wiio 
will neither teilerale such interference 
between themselves and the women they 
cheieisc te) marry as the endowanent of 
inotlie'rhe)e)el imi)lies, neir view' the “ kids ” 
whe) will at times e)cciir even in the best 
rogulale^el families as anything but rather 
einl)arrassing, rather amusing by-products 
of the ineli vicinal affcctie)ns. 

I find in a Lonelon weekly paper fe)r 
August I5lh, iejo8, a description by Mr. 
Jerome K. Jerome of “ John Smith," the 
average British voter. John Smith might 
serve, I think, in some respects, for the 
common man of all the modern civilisa- 
tions. Among other things that John 
Smith thinks and wants, he w'ants : 
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A little house and garden in the country all to 
himself. His idea is somewhere near half an 
acre of ground. lie would like a piano in the 
best room ; it has always been his dream to 
have a piano. The youngest girl, he is con- 
vinced, is musical. As a man who has knocked 
about the world and has thought, he quite 
appreciates the argument that by co-operation 
the material side of life can be greatly improved. 
H(‘ quite sees that by combining a dozen families 
together in one large house better practical 
results can be obtained. It is as easy to direct 
the cooking for a hundred as for half a dozen. 
There would be less waste of food, of coals, of 
lighting. To put aside one piano for one girl 
is absurd. He secs all this, but it does not 
alter one little bit of his passionate craving lor 
that small house and garden all to himself. He 
is built that way. He is typical of a good many 
other men aiul women built on tlu' same ])attern. 
What are you going to do with them ? Change 
thim — their instincts, their very nature, rooted 
in the centuries ? Or, as an alternative, vary 
Socialism to lit John Smith ? Which is likely 
to prove the shortt'r operation ? 

That, however, is 1)}^ the way. Here is 
the ])oiiit at issue : 

Hc‘ has heard that Socialism proposes to 
acknowledge w<.)men’s siMvice to the state by 
paying her a weekly wage according to the 
number ot children that she bears and rears. 
I don't propose to repeat his objections to the 
idea ; they coidd hardly be calk'd obj<‘ctions. 
There is an ugly look coming into his eyes ; 

something (piite undehnable, pre- 
Mr. Jerome historic, almost dangerous, looks out 
on of them. . . . In talking to him 

John Smith hiis subject you do not seem to 
be talking to a man. It is as if 
you had conn' face to lace with something 
behind civilisation, behind humanity, something 
deej)er down still among the dim beginnings 
of creation . 

Now, no doubt Mr. Jerome is writing 
with emphasis here. But there is sufficient 
truth in the passage for it to stand here as 
a rough symbol of anotlier factor in tliis 
question. John Smithism, that manly 
and individualist element in the citizen, 
stands ov'cr against and resists all the 
forces of organisation that would subjugate 
it to a collective purpose. It is careless of 
coming national cessation and dejxqnila- 
tion, careless of the insurgent spirit beneath 
the ac(|uiescences of Mrs. Smith, careless 
of its own inevitable defeat in the economic 
struggle, careless because it can under- 
stand none of these things ; it is obsti- 
nately muddle-headed, asserting what it 
conceives to be itself against the universe 
and all otlier John Smitlis whatsoever. It 
is a factor witli all other factors. 

The creative, accpiisitive, aggressive 
spirit of those bigger John Smiths who suc- 
ceed as against the myriads of John Smiths 
who fail, the wider horizons and more elTi- 
cient methods of the educated man, the 


awakening class-consciousness of women, 
the inevitable futility of John Smithism, 
the sturdy independence that makes John 
Smith resent even disciplined co-operation 
with Tom Brown to achieve a common end, 
his essential incapacity indeed for collec- 
tive action ; all these things are against 
the ultimate triumph and make for the 
'Tk c * r ultimate civilisation even of 
National^ John Smith. It maybe doubted 
^ . if the increasing collective 

organisation of society to which 
the United States of America, in common 
with all the rest of the world, seem to be 
tending, will be to any very large extent 
a national organisation. TTu^ constitu- 
tion is an immense and coin})licated barrier 
to effectual centralisation. There are 
many reasons for supposing the national 
government will always remain a little 
ineffectual and detached from the full 
flow of American life, and this notwith- 
standing the very great powers with which 
the president is endowed. 

One of these reasons is certainly the 
peculiar accident that has ])laced the si‘at 
of government upon the Potomac. To 
the thoughtful visitor to the Uniti'd States, 
this hiding away of the central govi'i nment 
in a minute district remote from all the 
great centres of thought, ])o])ulation and 
business activity, becomes more and more 
remarkable, more and mor(‘ |)erj)lexing, 
more and more suggestive of an incurable 
weakness in the national government as 
he grasps more and more firmly the 
peculiarities of the American situation. 

I do not see how the central gov(‘rnment 
of that great American nation of vvliich I 
dream can j)ossibly be at Washington, and 
I do not see how the j)resent ci'iitral 
government can po.ssibly be translerred 
to any other centre. But to go to Waslj- 
ington, to see and talk to Washington, is 
to receive an extraordinary im|)ression of 
the utter isolation and liopelessness of 
Washington. The national government 
has an air of being marooned 
Disappointing goes from tlu; 

^r*k**^l abounding movement and 

of the States Northern cities 

to this sunny and enervating place through 
the negligently cultivated country ot 
Virginia, and one discovers the slovenly, 
unfinished promise of a city, broad avenues 
lined by negro shanties and ])atches of 
cultivation, great public buildings and .an 
immense post-office, a lifeless museum, an 
inert university, a splendid desert library, a 
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street o( s(>nvTnir sh()})s, a certain industry from the district of Coluinbia is in itself 
of “ seein^^ Washington,” an idiotic colos- the repudiation of any highly organised 
sal obelisk. It seems an ideal nest for the national system. But government from 
tariff manipulator, a h'Stering corner of this ineffectual, inert place is only the 
delegates and agents and secondary ])eojjle. most striking outcome of that inflexible 
In the White House tin.* |)resent writer constitution the wrangling delegates of 
found a transitory glow of intellectual i7cS7-i78<S did at last produce out of a cori- 

activity ; th(‘ sj)ittoons and glass screens flict oi state jealousies. Ihey did their 

that oiK'e made it like a I.ondon gin- best to render centralisation or any coales- 

])a]ace had been n‘mo\ed, and tlu* lorm(‘r c(‘nce of slates iin})ossible and private 
orgies ol handshaking re(hic(*d to a min- jiroperty imj)regnable, and so far their- 
inium. It was, on(“ (elt, an accidental phase. woi k has ])rove(l extra(jrdinarily effective. 

1 In* assassination ot .McKinlc’v was an fhily a great access ot intellectual and 

interruj)tion ol the normal Washington moral \’igour in the nation can ever set it 

]a'ocess. 'lo tliis place, out of tin* wav of aside. And while the more and more sterile 

evei y wli(‘re, conu* tlu* senators and con- millions ot tlu* United States grapple with 

giesMiu’U, mostly leaving their families tlu* legal and traditional difticulties that 

behind them in their states ol origin : and j)romise at last to arrest their development 

hithei', too, are drawn a mnllitude* (»1 altogether, ihe rest of the world will be 

jouinalisls and political agents and clerks moving on to new phas(‘s. An awakened 
' a ( lowd ol nn<leibn*d, mediocre* m(*n. Asia will be reorganising its social and 
Ih)! most <»l them tlu*r(‘ is n(*ith(*r social . , political conceptions in the 

nor intcllce teal lih*. 'I'lu* thought ol i modern knowledge 

Ameiu a is lar awav, (entre'd now in New ^ ‘^^^^1 modern ideas; and Soutli 

Y<jik; tlu* business and (‘('onomic' develop- pmen ^yjjl 

ment ('eiilres upon New York ; ajiart Irom (l(*stinies, jierhaps in the form of a ])o\verful 

the piesideiit it is in N(‘w York that oiu* confe(k*ration ot states. All hAirojic will be 

nu'(*ts the ju'ople who matter, and tlu* New schooling its John Smiths to finer discip- 

\(»rk atmo,sj)here that glows and d(‘veloj)-, liiu‘s and broad(*r ideas. But our present 

ideas and puiposes. New Yoi k is tlu* concern is tlu* internal development of the 

natural capital ol tlu* United Slates, and United States of America, and it opens too 

would need to be the ( apital ol any highly widt* a field to sp(*culati* how' that may be 

organised nalioiial s\slem. ( ioNcrnnu'ut alf(*('ted or interrupted by foreign forces. 
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THE UNITED STATES OF TO-MORROW 

REBUILDING THE SOCIAL SCHEME 

T HAVE hinted in the last section that tliere to each one of these questions at ])resent 
^ is a possibility tliat the new wave of is guessing and an estimate. But the 
constructive ideas in American thought only way in which a conception of the 
may s])eedily develop a cant of its own. American social future may he reached 
But even then a constructive cant is better lies through tlieir discussion. Let us 
than a destructive one. E^ven the con- begin by considering what constructive 

scions hypocrite has to do something to j forces may exist in this 

justify his j)retences ; and the mere dis- idutocracy, which aln'ady 

appearance from current thought of the p. . so largely sways American 

persuasion that organisation is a mistake economic aiul political de- 

and disci])line needless clears the ground velopment. The first impression is one 
of one huge obstacle even if it guarantees of extravagant expenditure, of a class irre- 
nothing about the consequent building. sponsibleand wasteful beyond all precedent. 

But, aj)art from this, are there more solid One gets a Zolaesque ])icture of that 
and effectual forces behind this new move- aspect in Mr. Upton Sinclair’s “ Aletro- 
ment of ideas that makes for organisation in polis,” or the fashionable intellig(*nce of 
the American medley at the present time? the ])opular New York Sunday editions; 

The speculative writer casting about for and one finds a good deal of conlirma- 
such elements lights upon four sets of tory evidence in many incidental aspects 
possihilities whicli call for discussion, of the smart American life of Baris and 
First, one has to ask: How far is the the Riviera. The evidence in the notorious 
American plutocracy lik(‘ly to be merely Thaw trial, after one has discounted its 
a wasteful and chaotic class theatrical elements, was still a very 
f likely to convincing demonstration of a rotten and 

Womaft ”''**^*^^*' becanne consciously aristo- extravagant, because aimless and function- 
cratic and constructive ? less, class of rich })eoj)le. Ihit one has 
Secondly, and in relation to this, what to be careful in this matter if one is to 
])Ossibilities of })ride and leading are there in do justic(‘ to the facts. If a thing is 
the great university fonndationsof America: made iq) of two elemimts, and one is 
Will they presently begin to tell as a re- noisy and gdaringly coloured, and the 
straining and directing force iqion jniblic other is cpiiet and colourless, the first 
thought ? Thirdly : Will the growing impression created will be that the thing 
American Socialist movement, which at is identical with the element that is noisy 
})resent is just as anarchistic and undis- and glaringly coloured. 
ci])lined in sjiirit as everything else in One is less likely to hear of the broad 
America, presently perceive the construe- plans and the quality of the wisi*, strong 
tive imidications of its general propositions and constructive individuals in a class 
and become statesmanlike and constructive than of their loolish wives, their spend- 
after the fashion of the Socialist movement d- k ^ thrift sons, their mistresses if 
in Emgland ? And fourthly : What are the virtue, or tiunr 

latent possibilities of the American women? own moments of folly. In the 

Will women, as they become more and “ making of very rich men thei^e 

more aware of themselves as a class and is always a factor of good fortune and a 
the problem of their sex, become a force factor of design and will. One meets rich 
upon the anarchistic side — a force favour- men at times who seem to be merely lucky 
ing race suicide — or upon the constructive gamblers, who strike one as just the 
side, which plans and builds and bears thousandth man in a myriad of wild 
the future ? The only possible answer plungers, who are, in fact, chance nobodies 
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washed up by an eddy. Otliers, again, 
strike one as exceptionally lucky half- 
knaves. Hut there are others of a growth 
more deliherah; and of an altogether higher 
personal quality. One takes such men as 
Mr. J. 1). Kockehller or Mr. Hierpont 
Morgan the scal(! of their fortunes makes 
them public property -and it is clear that 


Types of 
America’s 
Rich Men 


we ai'(^ dealing with j)eisons on 
a fjuite diifei'eni levi‘l of intel- 
l(!ctual |)ower from the Ihitish 
('olonel Norths, for exain})le, 


or tin; South African Jo(‘ls. In iny 


“ h'utuK! in America” I have; taken the 


forrru'r largely at Miss I'arbeirs c^stirnabt, 
and lt(“ated him as a case ol accpiisitivr*- 
rress raised in Haptist sirrroundings. 

Hitt I doubl very rmreh if that <“xha\rsts 
the man as he is to-dav. (riv<*n a man 


brought u|) to saving and “ getting on ” 
as it to a teligi(ni, a man very acquisitive 
and very patiint and restrained, and in- 
dubitably with great organising power, 
and he grows rich beyond the (lii'ains of 
avarice. Aral having done so, there la* is. 
What is he going to do ? ICvery st(‘|) he 
takes up the ascent to riclu'S gi\t‘s him 
new' |)ersj)ectives aral rauv points ol view. 

It may have appi'ah'd to th(‘ \'onng 
Rockelellei', (i<‘ik in a ( liicago house*, that 
to be lie'll was in itself a supie-rne e‘ial. In 
the* liisl flush ot the* eliscove’iv that he was 


imna'use'ly rich he* rnav have thank(‘d 


heaven as if tor a su|>ierne geioel, anel 
spoke*n to a Sundav-se'.hool gathering as if 
he* knew’ hirns(*lf lor the most lavemreal e)f 


rnem. Hut all that hapj)e*ned twemty years 
ago e)r' rne)i(*. One* eloe's ia»t ke*e*p e)n in 
that sort e)f satisfaction ; e)ne‘ se*ttle*s eleiwn 
te) the* ne*w lae ts. Aral sue fi me*n as Mr. 


kocke'le‘ller and Mr. l^ie*rpe>nt Morgan elo 
ra)t live in a rnaele and prote'cteHl weniel 
with their minds trained, tameel anel ted, 
aral shie'lelt'el from outsiele impre*ssions as 
reiyalties elei. The tlienight of the we>iiel 
has washe'el abe)ut them ; the\’ have re*ad 
anel listeruHl to the eliscus'Ue)!! e)f theinse'lws 
h>« ^^onie elecades ; the\- liave 
Trouble the HIkIiIs .,1 sell- 

MilliouMre To succeed in 

acquiring ene)rrne)us wealth 
does ne)t sedve the inerhlem e)f life— indeed, 
it reeipens it in a new’ ferrm. “ What 
shall I de) with myself.^ ” simply recurs 
again. Yenr may have decided te> devote 
yenirself to getting on, getting wealthy. 
Well, you liave got it. Nhrw again comes 
the epiestiem : “ Wliat shair I do?” 

Mr. lherpe)nt Morgan, I am told, collects 


t)dI2 


works of art. I can understand that satis- 
fying a rich gentleman of leisure, but not a 
man who has felt the sensation of holding 
great big things in his great big hands. 
Saul, gfiing out to seek his father’s asses, 
found a kingdom, and became very 
sj)iritedly a king ; and it seems to me that 
tiiese big industrial and financial organ- 
isers, whatever- in their youth they pro- 
})(^sed to do or be, must many of them 
come to realise tliat their organising power 
is up against no less a thing than a nation’s 
future. Napoleon, it is curious to remem- 
ber, onc(‘ wanted to run a lodging-house, 
and a man may start to corner oil and end 
the father of a civilisation. 

Now, I am disjiosed to suspect at times 
that an inkling of such a realisation may 
have ('oini; to some of these very rich 
rn(*n. I am inclined to i)ul it anumg tlie 
})ossil)iliti(*s of our lime that it may 
presently hecoine clearly and detinitely 
the insj)iring idi‘a of many of those who 
find themsi'lves predominantly rich. I do 
riot set* w'h\’ thesti active* rich should not 


develoj) stait'sinanshi]), and I can quite 
imagine them dt'veloping very considei'able 


New Career 
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tatesinanshi}). ]k‘cause these 
men wei'c able to realise their 
organising pow'cr in the absence 
of economic or'ganisation, it 


does not follow’ that they will be fanatical 


lor a continuing loosent'ss and freedom of 
property . Tire ])hasc of economic liberty 
ends itself, as IVlai'x long ago pointed out. 
'Ihe American business w’orld becomes 


more and moio a managed world with 
fewer and fewer w'ild possibilities of suc- 
ceeding. Ol all ])eopl(‘, tile big millionaires 
should realise this most acutelv, and, in 
tact, there are many signs that they do. 

It seems to me that the educational 
zc‘al of l\lr. Andrew’ ('arnegie and the 
niiiversity and scientitic endowments of 
Mr. Kocketeller ai*e not merely showy 
henetaelioiis ; they exjiress a definite 
ieelirig of the piescnt need of constructive 
organisation in the social scheme. The 
time has eoine to build. There is, I think, 
good reason lor expecting that statesman- 
ship of the millionaires to become more 
organised and scientific and comprehen- 
sive in the coming years. It is jdausible 
at k\ist to maintain that the personal 
quality of the American plutocracy has 
risen in the last three decades, has risen 
from the quality of a mere irresponsible 
wealthy person towards that of a real 
aristocrat with a sense of the state. 
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That one mav reckon the first hoiieful From the very beginning, side by side with 
possibility in the American outlook. And the state universities, were the universities 
intimately connected with this develop- founded by benefactors ; and with the 

ment of an attitude of public responsi- evolution of new centres of population, 

bilily in the very rich is the decay, on new and extremely generis plutocratic 
the one hand, of the preposterous idea endowments appeared. ihe dominant 
once inevalcnt in America that politics is universities of America to-day, the trea- 
an unsuitable interest for a “ gentleman,'' sure-houses of intellectual prestige, are 
and, on the other, of the almost all of them of plutocratic origin ; 

York t jealousy of any and even in the state universities, if new 

Idea of politicians. In New resources are wanted to found new chairs, 

OeAtlemen york th(iy talk very much of to supply funds for research or publica- 
genthMiien,” and by gentlemen they tion or what not, it is to the more state- 
seein to mean a rich man “ in society " conscious wealthy, and not to the state 
with a college education. Nowadays, legislature, that the appeal is made 
gentlemen seem more and more disposed almost as a matter of course. The common 
towai'ds politics, and less and less towards voter, the small individualist, has less 
a life {)f business or detached refinement, constructive imagination, is more indivi- 
Theodore Roosevelt, for example, was one dualistic, than the big individualist, 
of the pioneers in this new d(‘velopment, This great network of universities that 
this restoration of virility to the gentle- is now spread over the states, interchang- 

manly ideal. I fis canvr marks the appear- ing teachers, literature and ideas, and 

anc(5 of a new and better tyj)e of man educating not only the professions, but a 

in American politii's, th(‘ close of the growing proportion of business leaders 

rule of the i(U‘alis('d nobodw and wealthy people, must necessarily take 

The pr<»phe('v has be(‘n inade at times an im|)ortant part in the reconstruction 
that the United Slates might develop a of the American tradition that is now in 
(‘jesarism, and certainly the i)osition of Yh G d progress. It is giving a large 
jM'csident might (‘asily luroine that of an ji. and increasing amount of at- 

impeiator. No doul)t, in tlie event of an universities^ tention to the subjects that 
acute failure' of the national system such bear most directly upon the 

a catasiroplu! might occur, but the more |)eculiar practical problems of statecraft in 
ho|)eful and probahh* line of d('\’elo|)ment .America, to psychology, sociology and 
is one in which a conscious and powerful, |)olitical science. It is influencing the Press 
it informal, aristo('racy will play a large more and more directly by supplying a 

part. It may iiuU'ed lu'va'r have anv of rising proportion of journalists, and creat- 

the outward forms of an aristocracy or ing an atmosphere of criticism and sugges- 
any definite |)»iblic recognition. tion. It is keeping itself, on the one hand, in 

The Americans are aschary of llu'Coronet touch with the popular literature of public 
and the known aristocratic titles as tlu' criticism in those new and curious organs 
Romans were of the word king. Octavius, of public thought, the ten cent magazines, 
for that reason, never called himself king, and, on the other, it is making a constantly 
nor Italy a kingdom. He was just the ('jcsai more solid basis of common understanding 
of the republic, and the empire had been upon which the newer generation of 
established for many years before the })lutocrats may meet. That older senti- 
Romans fully realised that they had mental patriotism must be giving place 
returned to monarchy. The American under its influence to a more definite and 
Eaueation i^‘^ closely con- effectual conception of a collective purpose. 

Assistea by development It is to the intellectual influence of sus 

(h« State appearance and grow- tained scientific study in the universities, 

ing class-consciousness of this and a growing increase of the college- 
aristocracy of wealth. Ihe fathers of the trained element in the population, that we 
country certainly did postulate a need of must look if we are to look anywhere for 
universities, and in every state congress t he new progressive met hods, for the substi- 
set aside public hnids to furnish a uni- tution of persistent, planned and calculated 
versity with material resources. social development for the former condi- 

Every state does possess a university, tions of the systematic neglect and cor- 
though in many instances these institu- ruption in public affairs varied by epileptic 
tions are in tlie last degree of feebleness, seizures of “ reform." H. G. Wells 
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LEADING DATES IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN CONTINENT 


Discovery of VInlaiMl hy ErikKcn 
Uisfi of the Incan in IN*ni 
I of Multu Oniiak 

I Keltfn of Capak Yiiitanki 

I Inca Hoca : tra<liti<»iial oruani'^cr of the Inca syMtcia 
I Yahuar ('a|iak : tlic rr iKn r>f tears 
I Tecpancc stipn^tnacy in Mcxlc<i. Tezoz*iinoe ein- 

K *ror of Analiuac. (‘hibelia pentan hy on the 
aK<lalena 

I HnitziliitiiitI in Mexico 
I Hiiiracoelia rchtores tlie Inca supreinacy 
I Kail of Ixtlilxoehitl. Jtlse of Astecs 
' iMaxtla HiKM-eeds Tezozoinoc 

Alliance <»f Aztecs and riiichlinecs to overthrow 
Teepanocs. Intellectual nsceiulancy of I'hi* 
chiinecH. Progress of kingdom ()f Duito 
I Yiij)aiikl J*achacuf(:k expands the Inca enipire. 

Moiitezuinii 1 . orKunlses the A/.tee kitii^dottl 
' .Supremacy of Tunja and Itoyota on the Mai^da* 
lena. J)evelui»iiient of Aztec military asccndam'y 
In Mi’xleo 

Tnpak Yiipatikl extends Inca empire 
Axayuc(»tl succfcds Montezuma I, 

Tenochtltlau (Aztec : Mexico) iibsortm Tlatelulco. 

Incorporation of Chimu with Inca empire 
Quito incorporated hy ttie Incas 
Kolumhus reaches the West Indies 
Second vo.au*' of (’oliimlnis 
.lotin t'ahot dis<'ovcrs hahrmlor 
'I'he ('al)ots explore North American coast-line. 

Voyaiie of Ameriuo Ves|)ueei 
Cabral discovers Hra/.il. Ihiana Capak Ima 
emi>eror. Kxteiision of lto«ota suprema'-y on 
tin* Mas^daleiia uinler Neim'((ueue 
Itishofiricii found(‘d in Spanish dominion 
Cusii de Contrataclon founded. Hull of Pope 
Alexander VI. 

Aiidleiicia of San 1)01111111:0 estai)hs!n>tl. 

Discovery of Klorida. Montezuma II. supreme in 
Anahuac (.Mexico) 

Halima siKhts the I'.w itic from Panama 
P.lo do la Plata discovensl 
Hermudas disi'overed 

First importation ol iicurro slaves, Yucatan dis- ; 

coverisl by Franeeseo de Cordoba 
(’ortes Invades Mexico 

Maitelluics passes Straits of M.ajrellan, on tbe llrst ; 

voyajre of eircumnavii:atlou 
Kdlet of iiranada. Plate ih'ct onjiniMMl 
Flshiutf lleets comircLMte off Ncnn toundland ] 

Stnufifle between 'ruiiia and Ho<:ota 
Hrazll : eapit.anries established ] 

Atahualpa usurps the Inei sovereh'uty, Pizarro ] 
invades Peru 

Cartier on (be St. bawreiiee ] 

Mendoza founds Hiienos A>res ] 

Quc.sedii's expedition. Siiimiis.sion of Bogota to 
Spain ] 

De Soto’s Missi.ssipid expeilitiou ] 

Silver mines of I’otosi discovered 
.fesuibs in Brazil 

Freiieh Huguenot settlement in I’lorida 
Hawkins and Drake at Sail .hiaii d'l Iloa 
Drake’.s raid on Nombrede Dios 
John Oxenliam on tlie Paeille. Frobislier’s llrst 
Arctic voyag-' 

Drake sails on xoyage of circumnavig.ition 
llumpbrcv (Gilbert in .Newfoimdlaml 
ttaleigti's tirst colony at Boanoke 
J)i.seovery ))f Da\ is strait by Jolm D.ivU 
Ualeigh’s (luiana voyage 
French .settlement at Tadoiissae 
Cto.snold’s attempt to colonise Yirginia 
Champlain’s llr.st voyage to the St. I.awrt‘nce 
Cliamplain’s second voyage 
Port Uoyal (Annapolis) fminded 
(’’harter of Virginia and Plymoiitli Companies 
Colony of Virginia : settlement at Jamestown 
Quebec founded. Jesuits in Paraguay 
Beriniidas annexed. Second Virginia charter : ] 
Ijtird Delaware governor ] 

Hudson's Bay eluimeii for Kngland j 

Recollet Fathers in Canada 
New JMyinoutli founded by Pilgrim Fathers 
Qrant of Nova Scotia to Sir VV. Alc.xamier. Dutch 
West India Company ; origin of Dutch Huiana 


I Dutch found New Amsterdam (New York) 
i Settleineiit of Barbados • . a 4*1 

i New constitution proclaimed for Virginia. Settle- 
ment of Lord Baltimore in Newfoundland 
’ Company of the Hundred Associates 
I Cliarter of Massachusetts Company. Capture of 
Quebec by Englisli 

I Winthrop governor of Boston ' 

; Maryland granted to Lord Baltimore. Canada and 
Acadia restored to France 
Clia!npl.ain governor of Canada 
First committee of the Privy Council for control 
of plantations . 

Colony of Connecticut. Death of Champlain 
Roger Williams at Providence 
David Kirke’s sottlement in Newfoundland 
(V)lony of Maine 
Montreal founded 

Confederation of New England colonies 
Commonwealth Navigation Act. De Lanson 
governor of ” New France ” 

English take possession of Acadia, which is ceded 
to them by treaty next year 
Capture of Jamaica by Peun and Venables 
Restoration Navigation Act. Colonies more strin- 
gently restricted 

RIumIc Island Charter. Beginning of Carolina. 

Abolition of the Hundred Associates 
First A.s.sembly in Jamaica. Engli.sh capture New 
Amsterdam, renamed New York 
De Courcelles governor of New France 
lro(|uoi.s checked by De Tracy 
Car«)lina establisiied as a colony. Treaty of Breda 
Acadia restored to France. Hudson's Bay Charter. 

Prince Rupert president 
Frontenac governor of New France 
Frencii Missi.-sinpi expedition 
I Indian wars of New Kngl.ind states 
Rising against the government in Virginia 
Pennsylvania Cliarter. Frontenac replaced in 
Canada by De la Barre 
Mas.sacbu8etts Charter annulled 
D(‘ la Barre replaced by Denonville 
Frencii attacks on Hudson’s Bay Company 
French Iroquois war 

Andros appointed governor of all northern colonies 
Frontenac ret urns as governor of Canad 1. Kngli di 
colonies claim restoration of their old constitu- 
tions 

Expedition of Phipps against Acadia and Quebec 
New Massachusetts Charter 
French recover Acadia 

Anglo-French hostilities suspended by European 
Treaty of Ryswick 
Dcatii of Frontenac 

D'Iberville’s Mississippi expedition. Beginning of 
Louisiana 

Contests betw’een South Carolina and Florida 
Treaty of Ttreeht : Newfoundland acknowledged 
British ; Acadia ceded (e.xcbpt Cape Breton) and 
becomes Nova Scotia. Asiento, giving mono- 
poly of slave trade with Spanish colonies, with 
other trading rightij, transferred to (Ireat 
Britain 

Bahama pirates suppressed 

French establish Fort Niagara 

A government established in Newfoundland : 

Osborne first governor 
French fort at Crown Point 
Ceorgia Charter 
Britisli capture Louisboiirg 
Louisbourg restored by Peace of Aix-la-Che pelle 
French establisti Fort Uiiquesne 
Braddock’s disaster 

Montcalm in Canada ; he captures Fort Oswego 
Montcalm captures Fort William Henry 
Montcalm defeats Abercrombie at Ticoiiderog i. 
British capture forts Frontenac and Duquesne, 
and Louisbourg 
Capture of Quebec by Wolfe 
Capture of Montreal 

Treaty of Paris : France cedes Louisiana to Spain, 
and the rest of her North American colonies 
to Britain. Spain cedes Florida to Britain. In 
the West Indies, Creinda, St. Vincent, Do..iinica 
and Tobago ceded to Britain 
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LEADING DATES IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
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Grenville enforces existing commercial regulations. 

Pontiac’s insurrection 
George Grenville’s Stamp Act 
Rockingham Ministry repeals the Stamp Act and 
reduces Customs duties, but passes Declaratory 
Act affirming the abstract right of taxation. 
Carleton (afterwards Lord Dorclicster) governor 
at Quebec 
Townshend’s taxes 

General Gage governor of Massachusetta. Massa- 
chusetts recognises a Convention in place of the 
suppressed Assembly. Expulsion of Jesuits 
from Paraguay. 

Prince Edward Island separated from Quebec. 
Bedford's Resolution for elianging the venue of 
trials. Repeal of Townshend’s taxes except 
that on tea 

Lord North’s Ministry. The Boston massacre 

Burning of the Gaspee 

Dec. : The " Boston Tea-party ” 

Penal Acts against Boston. Quebec Act makes 
Canada a Crown colony, and establishes Roman 
Catholicism. Continental Congress meets at 
Philadelphia 

American War of Independence begun by Battle 
of Lexington. Battle of Bunker's Hill. Wash- 
ington commander-in-chief. Invasion of C‘it>ada 
by Montgomery and Benedict Arnold 
Collapse of invasion of Canada. Boston eva<*uatod. 
July : Declaration of Independence. Britisli 
occupy New York. Battles of Brooklyn and 
Trenton 

Battles of Princeton and Brandywine Creek. 
British take Philadelphia. Burgoyne’s surrender 
at Saratoga. Beniamin Franklin in Paris 
French alliance with Americans, North’s con- 
ciliation proposals rejected. Death of Chatham. 
Beginning of Naval War 
Spain joins the War ; siege of Gibraltar 
Campaign in the Southern colonies 
Surrender of Yorktown assures American inde- 
pendence (Sainta 

Rodney recovers naval ascendancy at Battle of the : 
Peace of Versailles ; independence of the United : 
States acknowledged. Emigration of U. E. 
Loyalists to Canada. Florida restored to Spain 
American Constitution ratitlcd 
George Washington first presiilent of U.S.A. 

Canada Act; separation of Upper and Lower 
Canada ; 

Washington re-elected president 
Jay’s Treaty 

San Domingo partly ceded to France by Spain 
Toronto becomes capital of Upper Canada. British ] 
Guiana annexed ] 

John Adams president U.S.A., Washington having ] 
refused re-election. Capture of Trinida<l by ] 
British Honduras secured [British ] 

Death of Washington 

Franco-American Treaty ] 

Thomas Jefferson president of U.S.A. 

Louisiana Purchase j 

Whitelock defeated at Buenos Ayres 
Portuguese monarchy at Rio de Janeiro 
Madison president U.S.A. Risings in Spanish 
colonies ] 

Hidalgo’s unsuccessful revolt in Mexico. Inde- 
pendent goverument proclaimed at Buenos ] 
Venezuela declares independence I Ayres ] 

War between U.S.A. and Great Britain, in- 
vasion of Canada repulsed ] 

Bolivar at head of revolt in Northern Spanish 1 
colonies ] 

Capture of Washington. Peace of Ghent. Francia 1 
dictator of Paraguay i 

Repulse of New Orleans. Brazil constituted a < 
kingdom * 

Argentine Republic established 
Monroe president U.S.A. Family Compact in * 
Upper Canada. San Martin’s invasion of , 
dhili. O’Higgins president of Chili. Brazil J 
declared independent J 

Florida acquired by U.3. J 

Missouri Compromise. Independence of Spanish } 
colonies assured by battle of Carabobo. Bo- } 
livar president of Colombia * 


! Retirement of Sun Martin. Itiirbidc becomes 
Emperor of Mexico 

Monroe doctrine enunciated. Fall of Iturbide ; 
Mexican Republic 

Bolivar dictator iu Peru. Bolivia constituted 
John Quincy Adams president U.S.A. Jndepeiui- 
ence of Uruguay. Federal Union of Central 
America 

Independence of Bolivia 
Andrew Jackson president U.S.A. 

Venezuela separates from Colombia. Bolivar 
resigns 

Colombia becomes Republie of New Granada 
S. Carolina repudiates tarilf imposed by congress. 

Cliilian constitution established 
Rosas dictator at Buenos Ayres 
Van Biiren president U.S..V. Papineau’s revolt iu 
Canada 

Lord Durham in Camnla 

Lord Diirlmin’.s report. Central American Union 
dissolved. Chili, Peru and Bolivia separate 
states 

(Canadian Act of Reunion 

Harrison president (dies .\pril 4th). Vice-president 
Tyler becomes president U.S.A. 

Ashburton Treaty 

Polk president U.S.A. Annexation of Texas 
War between U.S. and Mexico 
Mexican War ended. U.S. victorious 
Rcp(‘al of Britisli navigation acts. Zachary 
Taylor president U.S.A. 

Millard Fillmore president U.S..\. 

“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” published 
Franklin Pierce president 
Slavery question iu Kansas 
Buchanan president U.S.A. Drcd Scott case 
Colony of British Columbia 
Secession of Soiitli Carolina 
Lincoln president U.S.A. War of North and 
South. Capture of Fort Sumter. Battle of 
Bull Run. The Trent allair. New liranada 
becomes United States of (’oloiubia 
Lincoln’s Slave Emancipation Proclamation 
Ulysses Grant Federal commander. Arclidiike 
Maximilian made emperor of Mexico 
Surrender of Lee and Jolmston ends Civil War. 
Assassination of Lincoln. Andrew Jotinson 
president. Jamaica disturbances suppressed by 
Governor Eyre 

U.S. Reconstruction Act. Purchase of Alaska. 
British Nortli America Act. Execution of 
Emperor Maximilian ; Juarez president ut 
Mexican Rcjiublic 

Grant president U.S.A. Red River Rebiriion 
Bianco dictator of Venezuela 
Britisli (\)lumbi.'i in B.N.A. (Jonfederallon 
Hayes president U.S.A. Diaz president Mexico 
Canada adopts protection, under Sir J. Mae- 
donald. War between Chili and I’eru 
B.N.A., except Newfoundland, included in the 
dominion of Canada 

Garfield, president U.S.A., assassinated. Vice- 
President Arthur becomes president, ('anadian 
Pacific Railway begun. End of Chili-Peruvian 
War 

Grover Cleveland president U.S.A. Riel's second 
rebellion 

Balmac6da president of Chili 
Harrison president U.S.A. Republic of Brazil 
established 
Fall of BalinaeMa 
Cleveland (2) president U.S. 

Venezuela Boundary Arbitration 
McKinley president U.S. 

War between Spain and U.S. 

Castro president of Venezuela. Annexation of 
Philippines by U.S.A. 

McKinley a.ssassinated. Vice-President Theodore 
Roosevelt becomes j (resident U.S.A. 

Roosevelt re-elected president U.S.A. 

Expulsion of President Castro from Venezuela 
W. H- Taft inaugurated President U.S.A. 

j Civil war In Mexico 
Dr. Woodrow Wilson, president U.S. A. 







FLOATING ICE MOUNTAINS IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC 

Photos: Shcpbtune 
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MAP OF THE ARCTIC REGIONS, SHOWING THE ROUTES OF NORTH POLE EXPLORERS 
Although Arctic exploration began with Alfred the Great and the discovery of Greenland in the tenth century, it 
was not until after John Cabot sighted the coast of Labrador in 1497 that the possibilities of a North-ea«;t Passage 
and a North-west Passage suggested themselves to sea-going adventurers. Since that period our geographical 
knowledge of the northern regions has vastly increased with each successive century, the nineteenth being notable 
on account of the excellent work accomplished in tins direction. In this map the farthest points attained in each 
of the forty-five expeditions of the last 400 years are indicated by a +, the record being that of R. E. Peary in lOo ’.-0. 












[ZXTHE WORLD AROUND THE POLESZ 
A RECORD OF POLAR EXPLORATION 

By George Sandeman, M.A. 

THE GLAMOUR AND ROMANCE OF THE 
SEARCH FOR THE NORTH POLE 

’T"! IE story of Polar exploration is one of can follow these voyages, even in tluMr 
^ rich and varied interest, just as it has barest records, without lealising that tliost‘ 
al\va\s been a rich and complex interest who have accomplished such arduous 
that has led the adventurer into high and even heroic labours have lH‘en men 
latitudes. We have often seen elaborate indeed, and that because they have been 
arguments in defenc(‘ of Arctic and Ant- such men they have sought such labours, 
arctic ('iiterprise, but these a])ol()gies have “ There increaseth in my heart," says 
appeared to us equally unnecessary and Sebastian Cal)ot, "a guxit 

inadequate. Unnecessary, because the of desire to attemi)t sonui 

impulse to go and see is as deep and p i *c notable thing." “ It was the 
unquestional)le as human rature itself. ^ only thing of the world," says 

Inadequate, because the apologists appeal Martin Frobisher, " that was left yet 
to one or two partial interests, such as the undone, whereby a notable mind might 
interest of trade at one period, the interest be made famous and fortunate." 
of naval elhciency at another, or, as in our Is it too much to say that this magnan- 
own time, to the interest of international im^s ardour and fortitude, which have been 
rivalry or of scientilic investigation. Tlicreal a hundred times proved through unim- 
interest is more concrete an(i complex than aginable sufferings and endurance to thr 
any of these things or all of them together, tlireshold of death, and still chara('teris(*. 
No one', for instance, can spend an hour as nobly as ever, the explorers of to*day, 
with an Arctic explorer without realising are worth incomparably more, than any 
the enormous imaginative s})ell which results whatever that may he achit'ved by 
these mysterious desolations have cast them? Is it too much to say that our 
over his mind. They call him incessantly, interest in Polar exj)loration is inevitably 
and he inevitably returns to them. Their first of all the human interest, centring 
The Call simplicity accords with round intrepid men and the great maritime 

® ^ some profound mode of the nations that have bred them, and only 

the North Spirit, such as is mirrored afterwards round the geographical features 

^ in the "Ancient Mariner" or in that have been mapped and the sci('nlih(' 
the majestic phantasms of northern myth- observations that have been recorded ? 
ology. The mind once touched with the We no longer seek commercial openings 
North seems to turn to it as certainly as the through Polar seas, and it is ])ossible 
compass-card ; and doubtless the same that Arctic enterj^rise has done all that it 
fascination enters deeply into the interest will ever do for trade. Jbit it has done a 
with which we follow the voyages of a great deal. It gave us trade with Russia, 
Barentz or a Nansen. Or, again, no one and established the Hudson’s Bay Com j)any 
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A CAMP IN THE FOREST ; THE EXPLORERS PREPARING A RESTING PLACE 
FRANKLIN AND HIS PARTY IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS, 1819-22 
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THE EXPLORERS DOUBLING CAPE BARROW ON JU LY 25tH. 1821 

SCENES IN FRANKLINS FIRST GREAT POLAR EXPEDITION 
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in the liearl of ('anada. It led directly 
to the cod fishery of the Newfoundland 
coast, an<l to the enormous w liah^ indu'^try 
of th(i Spit/.hergen seas. 

'I'he chiel results to he (‘XjxctcHl from 
Arctic and Antarc tic exploration are now 
of a scienlific nature, and llii' ohsei vations 
that have been obtained, and will y(‘t l.e ob- 
^ . tained, artM)l iH'Culiar impart- 
Wh»t Science ('ousidcnihlc f,'li)i;|) 

G«in» by (rcof^iupliy, Kco- 

xp ora ion lo^y, oceaiu »^raph\', ma/^net- 
ism, m(*t('or(>h)/.;V and biolo^^N' are outstand- 
ing examples. Sir Jc)hn .Murrav has well said 
that “ e\’ei V depai t meijt ol natural know- 
N'd^e would be eiiiiclK‘(l by systematic 
obsci vat ions as to 1 !i(‘ oi dcr in whicdi |)heno- 
m<*na co-exist and lollow each other in 
regions oi the eai I li’s sm lace about whic'h 
we know \'ei\ little oi an* wholK' ie;norant. 
It is one ol the ^leat objec ts oi scicaicc* to 
ccjIIcc t obsci'.at ions ot the kind lu‘r(.‘ 
indicated, and it ma\- be salel\ said that 
without them w<‘ can newer aiiive at a 
rif*ht undc'istandiiif^ oi tli(‘ phenomena 
by which wc* aie sm rounded, even in th(‘ 
habitable paits oi the f^lobe.” It is this 
indissoluble unity oi natural ('onditions 
o\'ei tlie lace oi our j)hmet that ^i\'(s such 
vc*iy hi/.;h sii^niticamce to the scientific 
stucK* ol Polai i(‘i.jions. do lake an (‘\- 
arnple*. W'e Ic'arn duriuL; the' year icjocj 
that the centic' ot the Antarctic U'^ioii, 
lar iioin luan^^.as was ^eneialh’ supposial, 
an aiea ot pcculiai calm, is, in tact, 
swept bytiMiilic ^alc'S; and thisinvohes 
a new intei pretation of those weatheM' con- 
ditions elsewhere, Irom which that rc^j^ion 
ol calms had been erioneoiisK' interied. 

In the same ycxu we learn that coal 
measuies had been disc(»\'t‘red in the Ant- 
arctic contiiu'ut, showini; that this rei^iou 
has at one peiiod been characterised by 
a warm climate a tact which iruwitably 
modilies our estimate ot the historx' of 
the i^lob(‘. It is because of this inter- 
ile|>endence‘ of Polar conditions with those 

in all other pans ol the earth 
KmgAfred, a nUKlc-rn cx|Kalition 

i« .he Arctic 

a mu'rocosm ol tlii' scieiu'es. 
The impulse' to ]H‘netrate the northern 
seas is as eild as JCuj^lish histor\’, and the 
First chronicle'r of an Arctic expe'ditie>ii 
was Kine: Alfred the (beat. Hut we mav 
take it as certain that in the early days 
there was a great deal more disco ver\ 
than we shall ever know' of. From the 
eighth te) the tenth centuries the adveii- 


turoiis Scandina\’ians were ranging over 
the north.ern ocean and descending on 
every corst. In 8f)i they discovered Ice- 
lamr; b\ t when, a few years later, many 
Norwegian colonists made thc'ir home there, 
they found the remains of an even earlier 
Christian sc'tth'inent. A regular traffic 
sprang uj) betwei'ii Norway and Iceland, 
and Iceland, in its turn, beaime a centre 
of geogra|)hical discovery. 1 hus Lric the 
Red, sailing thence in p.S fell in w-ith the 
rast coast of (rieenland, and here, also, 
little colonies were (jiiickly established. 
Another Icelandic ship, driven far south- 
westward out of her course in looo, reached 
at length a fmel}' wooded country and 
asetmded a river, certainly in Newfound- 
land or ('anada, and brought back reports 
ol a land w hich, bi'caiise oi its w'ild grapes 
or bcTiies, was called Vinland. 

;\ more deliberate kind of exploration 
followed these fortuitous expeditions. 
Richaid III. ot Kngland si'iit ships to 
Ici'laud for ])ur})oses ot discovt*ry, and 
within a cu'utury later the (juestion of 
navigation to the North Pole was sc'riously 
discussi'd. In the notable enterprises 
whi('h followed, England took a 
leading ])art. Henry VII., who 


The Cabot 
Family of 
Explorers 


had failed to secure the services 
oi ('ohmibus. granted in I4(j7 
a ]>atent oi discovery to the VT'iu'tian 
John ('abot, who had scdtled in Bristol 
with his thret' sons, oi whom Sebastian 
was tlu' most tamous. “ Understanding,” 
says lilt' latter, “ by rc'ason of tlu' sphec<' 
that it I should sail by way of north-west 
I should b\’ a shorter tract conu' into 
India, I thereu])on caused the king to 
be advertised of mv desire, who ini- 
nu'diately commanded two caraxels to Ik^ 
furnished with all things a}))H‘rtaining to 
the voyagt'.” Together, the fathc'r and son 
sailed to the west, and discovered Xew'- 
foundland, wliich they named Prima Vista ; 
but they did not pursue the .American 
coast north of 

New foundland had already been visited, 
and named Terra de Haccalliaos, or ” Land 
ot ('od-tish,” by the Portuguese Portereal 
in 141)4, ^ii^der the patronage of Alfonso V. ; 
and his son, Ci-aspar Cortereal, set out from 
Lisbon with two ships in 1500 for tlie north- 
west i>assage, and visited and described 
Greenland, Labrador and the River St. 
Lawrence. In subsequent voyages (bispar, 
and later his brother Miguel, were lost ; 
but these expeditions, and another sent 
in search of them, secured for Portugal 




Sir Allen Youn^ Alexaiidci Stewart William R. Hobson David Walker 

BRAVE EXPLORERS OF THE ARCTIC SEAS 

The above group contains the portraits of hardy sailors who commanded expeditions of exploration to the Arctic 
regions as well as of some of the many daring se9,men who went in search of the missing Sir John Franklin. 
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the valuable Newfoundland fisheries. King 
Henry VIII., persuaded by Mr. Robert 
Thorne, of Bristol, “with very weighty 
and substantial reasons to set forth 
a discovery even to the North Pole,“ 
sent out the Doininus Vobiscum and 
another ship in 1527, “ having in them 
divers cunning men,” of whom one was a 
canon ol St. Paul’s, London, 
Unfortvnatc mathematician. 

Entcrpriic of genuinely scientific enter- 
' prise met with ill-fortune; one 
of the ships was cast away north of New- 
foundland, and the other returned after 
less than five months. The attempt was 
repeated in 15 jb, when the Trinity and 
Minion sailed from Gravesend with a 
coin])any of six score, of whom thirty were 
gentlemen “ desirous to see the strange 
things of the world.” Having reached 
Newfoundland, they fell into the extremity 
of distrt‘ss for want of food, and were only 
saved by the welcome arrival of a French 
vessel, Nvhich they immediately seized 
upon, and so returned to England. 

It should be made clejir that the central 
idea in all Polar exjdoration until the end 
of the eighteenth century was the dis- 
covery of a juacticable trade route by sea 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, either 
round the north of America, or round the 
north of Russia, or straight across the 
l\)le. It should also be made clear that 
this jiroject, which appears so fantastic 
now, was not at that time in the least 
fantastic, because the theory was uni- 
versally held, uiKpiestioned, that ice could 
not be formed in the open sea. It was 
accepted as a matter of course that ice was 
formed only in rivers and along coast-lines. 

It is obvious that if this theory had 
been in accordance with fact there was 
every reason to expect an open route 
somewhere between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific through Polar seas. Not until the 
early years of the nineteenth century was 
it thoroughly realised that the Arctic 


Navigation 

Blockadby 's concerned practically a 
I . solid body. 01 course, both 
the north-east and the north- 
west passages exist, and have been 
traversed by ships. But they do not 
exist in that sense in wiiich they were 
sought for by early mariners. For all 
practical purposes, however, they are non- 
existent. They are not ice-free routes. A 
w'ell-organised expedition set out from 
England in 1553 for the discovery, not of 
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the north-western, .passage— which had 
been sought hitherto— but of the north- 
east passage to Cathay. The plan was 
due to Sebastian CaJ^ot, whom Edward 
VI. hid created grand pilot of England ” 
and “ Governor of the Mystery aild Com- 
pany of the Merchants* Adventurers for 
the discovery of regions, dominions, 
islands, and places iinirnown.” 

Sir Hugh Willoughby commanded the 
Bona Esperanza (120 tons),. Richard 
Chancellor and Stephen Burrough were in 
the Edward Bonadventure (160 tons), and 
Cornelius Durfoorth was ia the Bona 
Confidentia (90 tons). Willoughby and the 
whole of the company of the Bona Espe- 
lanza and of the Bona Confidentia perished 
on the eastern coast of Lapland during 
the following winter ; but Chancellor, who 
had missed his consorts, reached Archangel 
in safety, and having visited the tsar at 
Moscow, brought his ship back to England 
in the following spring, carrying a letter 
from the tsar to Edw^ard VI. 

The prospect thus oj>ened of trade with 
Muscovy led Queen Mary to send a com- 
mission in return. Chancellor sailed again 
on this errand in 1555, with 
instructions to “ use all ways 
and means possible to learn 
how men may pass from 
Russia, either by land or by sea, to 
('athay.” He was followed, in 1556, by 
Stephen Burrough in the Searchthrift, 
w^hosc mission it was to explore the sea to 
the eastward. Burrough reached and dis- 
covered Novaya Zemlya, Vaigach Island 
and the Kara Strait, and returned in .safety. 

The other ships, after accomplishing the 
voyage to Archangel, came to a disastrous 
end. Returning with a Russian envoy on 
board, the Edward Bonadventure was cast 
away, on the Scottish coast, where the 
ambassador w'as with difficulty saved, but 
Chancellor and most of his crew perished ; 
and the two other ships were lost with all 
hands in the North Sea. But a very con- 
siderable step had been made in Arctic 
discovery, and the beginning of the 
Russian trade by the Muscovy Company 
had been established. 

The next attempt was in the direction of 
the north-west passage. Martin Frobisher, 
<»ne of the most adventurous seamen of a 
^nost adventurous period, had urged the 
project for many years before he was 
placed in command of the Gabriel 
(35 tons), the Michael (30 tons), and 
a pinnace of 10 tons. He sailed in June, 
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1576, from Greenwich, Queen Elizabeth 
waving her hand to them from the shore. 
Reaching the coast of Labrador, he sailed 
northward among the ice, and discovered 
the bav which is known by his name. 

This* voyage, in which Frobisher thought, 
erroneously, that he had found promise of 
gold, was followed by two others, in the 
two following years, to the same region 
and to the west coast of GreeitijtiKl ; 
but their results, however, were regarded 
as discouraging in respect both of the 
north-west passage and of the gold-mines. 
In 1580, the Muscovy Company scut 
Arthur .Pet in the George (40 tons), 
and Charles Jackman in the William 


'h' 


the Cumberland peninsula, where he 
named Mounf Raleigh and Exeter Sound, 
as well as the two forelands of that sound — 
viz., Cape Dyer and Cape Walsingham. 
He returned in the two following years, 
sailing up Cumberland Sound, and ex- 
ploring the coasts of Labrador and of 
(keenland ; and in hts third voyage he 
discovered the strait w'hich is known by 
the name of Hudson. 

Davis’s observations rightly confirmed 
belief in a north-west passage, but 
he failed to persuade the merchant ad- 
venturers to support further attempts. 
A great adN'ance tow^ards the discovery 
of the north-eastern passage was next 





IN SEARCh'oF a north-west PASSAGE: PARRYS EXPEDITION AT WINTER ISLAND 
Bv callinir a sailor Sir Edward William Parry made altogether five expeditions to the Arctic reRTions, “} 


(20 t(^ns) to the north-eastern sea. Reach- 
ing Vaigach Island, the two exjdorers dis- 
covered and passed tlirough Yugor Strait 
between it and the mainland, but they 
were stopped by the ice in the Kara Sea, 
and had to return through the strait a 
month later. The (reorge returned to 
England, but the William was lost 
on her way to Iceland. 

The sanguine and intrepid John Davis, 
in his thri‘e vo\'ages towards the north- 
W’est passage, iiow^ made important geo- 
graphical discoveries in the strait which 
bears his name. In 1585 he proceeded 
with the Sunshine (50 tons) and the 
Moonshine (35 tons) to the west coast 
of Greenland, and thence northward to 


made by William Harent/, liie Dutch 
julot, in the last of his three famcnis 
voyages of I 5 (H- 1505 . L 50 b. For 

tw'enty years i)efore that time, the 
merchants of Amsterdam had been trading 
round the north of Scandinavia to Arcli- 
angel ; and wishing to extend their 
operations farther eastward they had 
been advised by Peter Planciiis, a cele- 
brated geographer, to seek a passage 
round the northern end of Novaya 
Zemlya, because the course through the 
Kara Strait, at the southern end of that 
island, and through the Kara Sea beyond, 
was so often impracticable because of ice. 
This suggestion w’as in accordance with 
the theory which we have already noticed, 
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as generally accepted at that time. In the 
expeditions which the merchants now sent 
out for that purpose, Barents, who was a 
well-educated man, besides being a first- 
rate seaman, contributed to geograj)hical 
science the first real knowledge of the 
conditions of the ice between Novaya 
Zemlya and Spit^^bergen. His first voy- 
age, sailing June 4th, I5()4, was in the 
Mercurius (100 tons), accompanied by a 
fishing smack. They sighted Novaya 
Zemlya a month later, and sailed up to 
its north-eastern extremity, vainly seeking 
an eastward passage through the ice-j)ack. 

The second exp.alition, of the following 
year, in wliic'h se\’en \a\ssels took ])art, 
started too late in the season, and only 
reached the entrance to tlie Sea of Kara, at 
the southern end of the great island, 
wlien it had to return. The third voyag(\ 
which set out on May i^tli, I5C)(), was that 
on which Barents secur(‘d his great cele- 
brity, and on which he died. A large 
reward had been offered by tlie Dutch 
(Government to anyone who should com- 
plete a voyage to C'hina l)y tlie north- 
eastern route, a feat only accom])lished 
by Nordenskiokl in 1878. The 
Amsterdam mcMrlianfs coniniis- 
sioiu'd two ships, in oiu' of which 
Barents sailed as chi(‘f jiilot. 
B(‘('aus(' of th(' (‘iToneous impression al)ov(‘ 
mentioned, l^arent/ determined to ktvp 
far out to westward, in order to secure 
ojicn water. In doing so he discovered 
Bear Island, south of Spit;^l)ergt*n, and a 
f(‘W days later found himself on the west 
coast of vSpitzbergen, a land of which lu; 
was the first discoverer. 

Returning to IVar Island, the two ships 
parted company, oik' jiroceeding northward, 
and the other, with Barents, steering ea.st- 
ward. From July iiid th(\v beat against 
head winds, and among packs of drifting 
ic(', until, on the 17th, they came u])on the 
west coast of No\'aya Zemlya at 74'^ 40' 
N., and thence saih'd noidhward along 
it. Rounding its .northern extremity they 
were, on August 26th, impiisoned by the 
ice in Barents Bay, or “ Ice Haven,'’ 
on the eastern coast. “ Here," writes 
De Veer, the chronicler of the expedition, 
" we were forced, in great cold, ])o\Trty, 
misery and grief to stay all that winter." 

Realising that their ship had sustained 
such damage by the pressure of the ice 
that she could not take the sea again, the 
seventeen stout-hearted Dutchmen aban- 
doned her, and built a strong and capacious 


Notable 
Discoveries 
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timber house out of driftwood, which they 
found in abundance, and out of planks 
torn from the ship. (Great drifts of snow 
surrounded the house, and protected it 
from cold. J-?ears and white foxes visited 
them in great abundanee ; the fat of the 
bears was u.sed for lamps, the flesh of the 
foxes for food, and their skins for clothing. 
_ Nearly three centuries later this 

xp orers discovered intact. 

byTelce*^ SopInnlxT ((111, J871, Elliiif,- 
by the ice ,, XonvoKian ship- 

master, ha\ ing entenul lee Havi n, found 
the jdace exactly as they had k'ft it, 
with the old Dutch I'lock on the wall, 
the cooking ])ots on the fireplace, and th(‘ 
weapons and instruments and lH)oks lying 
about as if in an inhabited ( abin. Among 
the books was a " History of ('hina," 
which Barent/: had l)een studying lH‘('ause 
('hina was to b(' the ultimale end of 
his voyage. Thes(‘ relic's arc' now in 
the Foreign OH'ici* at the' Hague. 

On January it)th the* littk' company 
perceived " a c(‘rtain rediu'ss in the sky," 
and on the 27th " we saw the' sun in his 
full roundiu'ss aboxe tlu‘ hori/on, which 
made us all glad, and wc' ga\’e (God lu'arty 
thanks for His grace' showed unto us, that 
that glorious light a])pi‘ared to us again." 
But tlu' w’c'athc'r gu'W' cokk'i* yc't. and 
it was not until June' i ;th that iheir tw'o 
open boats wc'rc' rc'pairc'd and j)rovisioned 
lor a boat voyage'. Setting forth on the 
sanu' day to return by tlu' way that he 
had comi', Ikireiit/, who w.as so ill that he 
had to be c arric'd to the boats, dic'd on the 
sevc'iith day. Those* who remainc'cl, after 
enduring I'xtraordiuarv hardships, brought 
their o])c'n boats into harbour at Kola. 

No suc'c'c'ss liaN’ing attc'udc'cl the' at- 
tc'inpts to discox'c'r c'ithc'r a north-c'ast or 
a north-west passage*, the* Muscovy ('om- 
pany commissioned Hc'nry Hudson, in 
1607, to sail to Jaj)an straight across the* 
North Pole. He. s(‘t out from (Iree-nwie h, 
on May rst, in the* Hope'wc'll (80 tons), 

, on this astonishing e*nterprise. 
o .son s x'oyage* led to e'onsi(k*rabk* 

'* commercial results. Hudson's 
oynge j-ypoit^ of fjic id)undance; f)l 
whak.'S and se*a-h()ise's in the* Folar se*as 
w(Te the be*ginnij]g ol a gre*at and valuable 
industry. Its scientific results were also 
notable. Hudson was the first of the 
northern ex))lorers to obsc*rve the dij) 
of the magnetic ne'e'dk*, and he added not 
a little to geographical knowT'dge. Falling 
in with the cast coast of Greenland, wdiicli 
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THE EXPEDiriON THAT LED TO THE DISCOVERY OF THE MAGNETIC POLE 

This Arctic expedition, fitted out in IS20 by Sir Felix Booth, was under the command of Sir John Ross and his nephew, 
Sir James Clark Ross. It was during this expedition that the latter explorer discovered the North Magnetic Pole. 
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THE BREAKING UP OF THE ICE AROUND THE SHIP 
SCENES IN SIR GEORGE BACK'S ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 1836 37 





THE ARCTIC COUNCIL DISCUSSING PLANS FOR THE RELIEF OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN 
On May isth, iMl.i, Sir John Franklin, then almost sixty years of age, set out on what proved to be his last 
voyage, the expedition having for its object the discovery of a north-west passage through Lancaster Sound and 
Bering Strait. When the famous explorer failed to return, numerous expeditions vainly set out in search of him, the 
above picture showing a council of Arctic experts discussing ways and means for reaching the missing party. 


!ip naMi(‘(l “Hold witli lie o.xplorcd 

it nortliward until stoppi'd hy ice in 7^5° 
X. Tlicncf li(‘ ]n-o('(‘c'(lc(l north-east and 
followed tlu' westtMii ('oast ol Sj)itzl)eij^en 
to its northern point. St(‘ering again north- 
wi'st, with th(‘ intention of rounding th(‘ 
north ot (ireenland, he j)assed 
The Fate parallel, but failed to 

of «h. Brave p;,ss;,^V throUf,'!. tllC 

'* iee, and returned to luigland 

aftt'i dis('()\'ering an island, whieli he 
('ailed “ lliidsoirs Tut('hes,” but which 
was atteiWvirds nanied Jan Mayen. 

His second voyage, in i()o8, in which 
h(' attempted to find a passage through 
the ice between Spit/bergen and Xovaya 
Zemlya, (‘luled in disajipointinent ; in 
the following year he explored the east 
('oast of X'orth America southward from 
XU^wfoundland and discovc'red the Hud- 
son River. His fourth and most notable 
voyage was undertaken in the Dis- 
co\ery (55 tons) in ibio, with a view to 
tinding the north-west passage. Passing 
the northern point of Labrador, Hudson 
entered tin* gri'at enclosed sea which is 
known as Hudson Bay, where he hauled 
the ship aground and was frozen in. In 
the following June, as he was working the 
Discovery out of the bay, the ship’s 
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company suddenly mutinied and aban- 
doned Hudson, his son, and seven others 
in a small boat amid the ice. 

It was now that the English and Dutch 
whalers began to frecjiient every year the 
seas about Spit^^bergen, and soon in- 
creased to great numbers, so that know- 
ledge with regard to that group of islands, 
and especially with regard to the st'asonal 
conditions and yearly variations of the 
Polar ice-pack, gradually accumulated 
during the next two centuries from their 
reports. The names of many skippers, 
such as Poole, Baffin. Fotherby, Edge, 
and especially Scoresby, are associated 
with N'arious discoveries and generalised 
observations made by these whaling 
expeditions It became gradually estab- 
lished, for instance, that ice is formed 
in deep and open sea, far fnun land, and 
TK X iK rough weather ; that 

Aho t th Polar ice-pack is absolutely 

Ice-pack^ impenetrable ; that its southern 
limits vary considerably from 
one season to another, and that the 
(Sist degree of latitude, or at most the 
Sjnd, is the highest to which ships can 
go in any year. But these conclusions 
were not fully realised for two centuries 
after the time when Hudson’s discoveries 
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brought the whaling fleets into being. 
A great advance was made to the north- 
west by William Baflin, in the Dis- 
covery, in the year i6i6. Passing 
through Davis Strait into B iflin Bay, 
he entered, and named, Wolstenholme 
Sound and Smith Sound, on the north- 
west coast of Greenland, reaching the 
latitude of 78^ N. ; and then, turning 
westward and southward, he discovered 
and named Jones Sound and Lancaster 
Sound. In the latter, though he did not 
know it, he had found the actual gate to 
the north-west passage. Baffin 
followed in 16^1 by Luke 
North-w*»t obtainecl from 

****** Charles I. a pinnace, the 
Chaiios (80 tons), and a letter to the 
Ernpei'or of Japan. Fox, whose garrulous 
and vainglorious narr'ati\-e is exceedingly 
entertaining, passed through Hudson 
Strait, and coasted rorrnd a (:onsider‘al)le 
portion of Hudson Bay, and, returning, 
discovered the channel and the promon- 
tory that bear his name. In the bay he 
fell in with Captain James, a somewhat 
incompetent navigator, who was on the 
same quest and carried a similar letter. 
An unsuccessful voyage by Captain Wood 


to Novaya Zemlya in 1676 completes the 
story of Arctic exploration to the end of 
the seventeenth century. 

The Hudson Bay Company, wliich had 
been for*med in 1670 for trade with the 
North American Indians in furs and skins, 
and had received the absolute concession 
of all lands which might be discovered 
through Hudson Strait, was expressly 
bound by its charter to continue the work 
of exploration and in particular to search 
for a passage to the South Seas. For this 
purpose, as well as to follow up a native 
report of copper mines, an expedition 
in the Albert and the Discovery was 
sent out under Knight in 1719, but was 
never heard of again. Later voyages 
under Scr^oggs in 1722, and Middleton in 
1741, failed in their main object, and in 
1742 a reward of £20,000 was offered by 
the British Government for the discover'y 
of a route* to the Pacihe through Ilirdson 
Strait. William Moor and h'r'ancis Smith in 
1746, and Samuel Hearne in 1 7^)9, undeidook 
unsuccessful voyages with tliis })irr'})()se. 

In the meantime, active r esearches were 
being promoted on the North Siberian 
coast by Peter the Groat, who commis- 
sioned Vitus Behring, a Dane, in 1725, 



GRAVES IN THE ARCTIC ICE; THE BURIAL PLACE OF FRANKLIN’S C01S«RADES 
Though many search expeditions, public and private, British and American, beginning in 1818, set out in quest of 
Sir John Franklin and his party, it was not till 1859 that traces of the unfortunate voyagers were discovered. It was 
then ascertained tliat Sir John Franklin had died on June 11th, 1847, and that every member of the party had perished. 
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Behring’s 
Discoveries 
and Death 


to sail iH;:th\var(l from Kamchatka. 
Sliipvvriglits \v(Me sent vvitli Behring to 
the Pacilic coast, and then* two v’essels, 
the ('jal)ii(‘l and the Fortnna, were 
built. Sailing in 1728, Behring discovered 
the strait hetwe(*n America and Asia. 
In a later voyage, be set out 

from Okhotsk with the St. Pet<*r and 
St. Paul, r.\j)Ioi’ed tla* Amer- 
i( an coast and th(‘ .Mcutian 
elands, and disco\’ered and 
named Mount St . ICIi as. His ship 
was wn‘cked on Bering Island, wlieic the 
great seannn died in I )e('('nd)er. I74l- 
'File New Silx’iian Islands, licli in tossil 
i\’orv, wei r disco\’ered in 1770 by a Russian 
men'liant in a sledge |oninev o\'(“r the 
h’o/en s(*a. and W(‘re snr\'eved by oHiccm's 
ol the Ivnssi;oi ( io\'ernnH*nt in nSoi). 

Dining the i-ighteenth (H'ntury the whole* 
)1 tin* noitliein coast-line ol Russia 
iinl Sil.-e’ia was systematically (‘\j)lor<‘d 
hy go\'einin(nt e‘\pedit ions. Thus, the 
>ea passages lioin ,\rchangel to the* 
Riv<*r Obi and Irom. the latter to the* 
Venesei Ri\'er Were siicci'sslully made 
in I7;S ; though the gK'at northern 
pidiuontory ot 'raiinvi. teiininating in 
('ap<* ('helynskin, was not loimded by 
a ship loi' more than a ceiitniy alt(‘iwards. 
It was, lioWi‘\’er. neaily doubled by 
Rronchishchel in who died in 

winte’r (juai teis m'ai ihe (Mpe* ; and his 
li(‘ulenant, ('helyuskin, re'ached tlu* cajM* 
in sledges in I 

4 'he rise ol Polar e\|)loiation as a deli- 
niti*, determined and continuous aim mav 
In* traced to the year 177V,, when a Mr. 
Dailies Banington, ha\ ing ('olh'cted all 
available knowh'dge on the subject, r(*ad 
a seric'S ol jiaiiers to the Roval Socic'tv. 
.Arctic' reseaic'h now began to entc*r on its 
sc'ienlilic' c'la. riu* soc iety pctitioiu'd the 
king ; the* goNc'rnnu'nt’s rc'jdy was iavoin- 
able*, and the* bombs Rac'c*horsc* {('aptain 
Phipjis) and ('anass (('aptain Lutwidge) 
sailc'd from the* Xorc* in June. 1777). 
Scientife lb>iMti<> Nc’lsou, then a mid- 
Erl^of*Arctic ^bipman. accompanicHi the 

reac'hed N) 40 N., north ol 
S}iit/bc*rgen, and worked closely along the 
edge ol the ic'c-pack throughout twcuity 
dc'grcvs ot longitude, without finding any 
passage thidugh the ice. This conclu- 
sion was confirmed by other expeditions 
w’liich loIlowc‘d. Captain Buchan, with 
the whalers Dorothea and Trent, the 
last-named being commanded by tlie 


celebrated Franklin, sailed in 18 r8, and 
attacked the ice-pack to the north of 
Spitsbergen in vain ; Captain Clavering, 
in the brig Griper, made the same 
attempt in 1823, with the same failure ; 
and Admiral Liitke, of the Russian Navy, 
in the following year, found the ice baiTier 
ecjiially impenetrable in the seas betw'een 
No\'aya Zemlya and Spiti^bei'gen. These 
survc‘ysof the ice establislicd once for all the 
important princi])le tliat no ship could sail 
to the Pole, and that all further exploration 
northward must be made by sledges. This 
jirinciplc*, which has been only partially 
modified by Nansen, determined the epoch- 
making enterpri.se of Parry, with w'hom the 
modern c‘ra of Arctic exploration begins. 

luiward Parry had taken part in four 
.Arctic (‘xjieditions before lie sailed, in 
1827, in the Hc‘cla, w'ith a view^ to travel- 
ling in sledge-boats from Spit/bergen 
to the* Pole*. Leaving his ship in Hecla 
('o\'c‘ on the* north shore of Spit/bergen, he 
sc*t out on Alidsinnmer Day with tw'o flat- 
bottoinc‘cl boats on runners, each boat 
having fourtec'u men on board. They 
travc'llc'd 200 miles by wat(‘r, and then 
draggc'd their boats for (y 2 miles 
, ® broken ic'c-lloes ; but they 

*** u-*' lU'N'er reachc^d the solid pack 

iranklin 

southward soon made lurther jirogress 
nnj’iossible. l^irry realised that he had 
lelt his base several months too late in the 
sc'ason. On July 2jrcl he reached his 
highc'st point, at 82’ 43' N., a latitude 
which rc*mainc*cl the* “ larthest north ” for 
many yc'ars to come. 

ICarly in the nineteenth century the tide 
ol clisc.'o\’c'ry set strongly towards the 
labyrinth ol |)romontories, islands and 
channels to the* north of C'anada, and 
gradually, by one expenment after another, 
a track w’as found through the rna/e, and 
the north-west jiassage was accomplished. 
The* central figure in this chapter of Arctic 
exploration will always be that of the 
gallant Sir John Franklin, whose disaster 
was the occasion of a swarm of expeditions 
to these waters, so that his death did more 
lor gc'ographical knowledge than his life 
had clone. Actually, however, Franklin, 
when he died on the coast of King William 
Land, had soh ed the great problem, and 
had found a passage by sea from Davis 
Strait to the straits south of Wollaston 
and Victoiia Land, wdiich w'ere known to 
lead to Bering Strait. That is to say, he 
had united a known track on the east with 
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a known track on the west. Tlur exj)e(li- 
tions wliic'h took |)art in the* ('\ ploration 
oj nojtli-we^t during' kisl erntnrv are 
!ar too iinni<*rons e\’t ji tor iiu ntion ; lor 
instance, more than iorly went out to seek 
lor h'raiiklin williiii the ten yeais which 
jollowed his death. W'e ( an only name- llie 
most irnpoi taut entei p; J-.I S m a eat sei ies 
wliu'li lasted t hron,L,Hioiil 
John kos-., a na\al 
m lNi(S with th<- I-al)' lla 
the Alexander 
tons) to Ikillm P»ay, 
to in(|uii(‘ into the 
pi ohahilit y ol a nort li- 
wast |)ass.i;^M-. ’I ’airy 
was in eoinmaiid ol 
I he smaller \ e d. 

I'J o s s r o n li I 111 ( d 
liallin’s ohserea 1 1( »iis 
ol Wols t en hoi ID e 

Sound an 1 ol Sinit h 
Sound, and named 
t he I Wo ( apes at t Ik' 
enl ranee lot he lal ter, 
tape Isahella and 
(ape Ali'xandt'i. 

Parry, in the lollow- 
m^' ycair, in th(‘ liisl 
ol his meiiior.ihle 

Voya^,fes, 
se r \' i c e 
Ilecla 
a id the 

I « ms). W'l t h OK lei 
|)ai tieul.u 1 v toexplore 
Lancaster Sound, he 
entered it .\ii.i.,uist isl, 
iSi(), and lan uji it 
helore an easlialy 
L,^de. Passing; tin oiii^^h 
a strait which he 
nanK'd I lai r« )W St rait , 

1h‘ toimd his ship’s 
coiujxisses at lirst 
slu.LCi^ish, iuul then 
dominated merely by 
the attraction (d the 
sliip. He discoN'cri'd and named Welliiii^don 
('haimel, and on SepttMuber J(>th, as tlu* ice 
was ('losini^^ around th<‘m. the Htvla and 
(irijHM* went into winter (|uarters on the 
south coast ol Melville Island. Dnrint^ this 
winter, ('a])tain Sabine, who had sailed 
with Parry as aslrononu*r, made obseiwa- 
tions on mat^metism, on the pendnlnm and 
on the llora and laima of the coast ; 
indeed, all Parry’s vovai'os were notable 
lor the most assiduous attention toseientiftc 


work. In the following summer, the com- 
mander. with a land party, explored the 
island. It was not until August ist that 
the ships were free, and aft(‘r coasting 
westward lor three weeks, in great danger 
Irom the ice, they turned eastward to 
Laiicastta* Sound, and so to England. In 
this important (‘xpedition. North Devon, 
('onuvallis. Bathurst, liyam Martin and 
.Mch'ille Islands had b(‘en named and 
charted on the north of Parry's course, 
and North Somerset 
and Ranks Land on 
its southern shores. 
P a r r y ’ s s c‘ c o n d 
voyagi', in 1821 to 
i82y^, with the Heela 
and the* Fury {\yy 
tons), was due to his 
eonj(‘('tun‘, which was 
in accordance with 
lact, that a passagi* 
might (*xist ludwctm 
ILirrow Strait and 
Hudson ILiy. Having 
reaclK‘d North South- 
am]')ton Land in 
Hudson ]kiy, he 
passed through Fro/i'u 
Strait into Repulse 
P)ay, and proNi'cl, by 
a searching examina- 
tion, that the latter 
had iio outh't north- 
ward, in other woivls 
that Melville Penin- 
sula w’as continuous 
with the mainland. 
He was forced to 
winter m^ar Lyon's 
Inlet, on the south- 
east coast of tlu; 
peninsula, w'here he 
bt aim'd geographical 
intormation of great 
\’alue from the Esqui- 
maux. In the following 
summer he entered 
and named Fury and IL'cla Strait, but W’as 
unable to force his way through it, and 
returned to iMigland after wintering once 
more in Fox Channel. Again, in 1824, the 
same explorer sailed with the Fury and 
the Heela, under orders to try for a 
passage through Lancaster Sound, Barrow 
Strait and Prince Regent’s Inlet. It w'as 
an unusually bad season, and Parry only 
reached the inlet in time to take up winter 
quarters. Released in July following, he 


the (.entury. 
oiimiandcr, saik'd 
( ;85 tons) and 


(lul bet li I 
Willi (lie 
(.;/i 

(ilipcr (i.'^io 



ROALD AMUNDSEN 

of the ship BH^fica, which conveyed the Belgian 
expedition of under tlie coininand of M. de Gerlachc, 
to the Polar legions, Ro.ald Amundsen made a number 
of iportaut scientific and geographical discoveries. 
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sailed suiithward through waters hitherto 
unexplored ; but the ships were much 
beset with ice, and the Fury w’as so 
damaged tliat slie liad to be abandoned, 
and Parry turned la m ward. 

r)olj)liin and Union Strait, and Wollas- 
ton l.and to tlie nortli ot it, were charted 
by Ricliardson in i«S2b, and twelve y<‘ars 
later D(*ase and Siinj)son continued the 
discovery ol thischaniK'l eastward, through 
Dease Strait, south of V^ictoria l.and, to 
Simpson Strait, south ol King William 
band. In his researches with tin* V'ic- 
tor\’, from iS2() to Sir John Ross 

entered the (hill ot lioothia by Ihince 
Regent’s Inlet : and James Ross, his 
nephew, explored th<‘ Jami'S Ross Strait 
and tli(‘ lioothia Peninsula, and dis- 
coveri*(l the North Magnetic Poh*. John 
Ra(‘, a (lo('tor in the ser- , - 

\’i('e ol the Hudson Ihiy 
('ompan\, made a closi* 
examination ol the sliores 
of the (hill ol l>oothia in 
i.S.p5. In till* same yeai’ 
iManklin set out on the 
vo\’age liom whii'h 
neit hi'i he nor any oiiv* ol 
his p; I comj)anions was 
to return. 

Sii Jolm iManklin had 
sei'n much \ aried s(‘r\'i('e ; 
he IkuI loughl in the 
battles ol ('opeiihagen 
and ol 'I ralalgai . and in 
the attack on New 
Orleans; he had seived 
under Ihichan in (he 
Aictic ('Xjx'dition ol iSiN ; 
and in iNk) and again 
in ^ he had led ex- 

jiloring expeditions in the 
inti'iior and on the north 
coast ol Panada. He had been em})loved, 
as a young naval oriicer, in a survey oi the 
Australian coasts, and returned to the 
same region in later lile as Lieutenant- 
(h)vernor of Tasmania from to 184.;. 

No more competent commander could 
have been entrusted w'ith the luebus 
(C'aptaiii h'it/jamed and the Terror (Paptain 
Prozier) in the attempt to seek the north- 
west passage. Sailing on May loth, 1843, 
his ships were seen in Hallin JTiy, for 
the last time, two months later. From the 
records discovered years afterwauls in 
a cairn at Point Victory it was learned 
that the two ships had passed through 
Lanaster Sound, MVllington Phaniiel, 



DR. NANSEN 

He w.asonly twenty-one years of age when he 
visited Gre»*nlaud in ISmj, and had crossed the 
vast elevated ice-field from east to west of 
Greenland, in l^<.s,^, before devising his daring 
and original scheme for approaching the Pole. 

bv 


Penny Strait and Crozier Channel, and 
had then wintered at Beecliey Island, off 
the south-west corner of North Devon, in 
Barrow Strait. Thence they had sailed 
through Peel Sound and P'ranklin Strait 
to King William Land, where they liad 
been prevented from further progrc.ss by 
pressure of ice. F'ranklin having died 
here in June, 1847, the survivors aban- 
doned the ships in the following summer 
and attempted to make their way south- 
ward by the Adelaide Peninsula to out- 
])osts of the Pludson Bay Company, but 
all perished. Their skeletons were after- 
wards found scattered along the route. 
Of the many expeditions wliich sought 
lor the lost comjiany and their relics, we 
may mention those of the Prince Albert, 
1850, and of the Fox, 1857, both fitted out 
, by Lady JTanklin ; the 

(ri innell oxiiedition in the 
Advance, which dis- 
co v(*red (rrinnell Land ; 
and that of the Assist- 
ance, with four other ships 
under Sir K. P>clcher, in 
1832. P)y these and others 
the noi th shore.'-' of Aini.*r- 
ica, the Parry Islands, and 
the intricate chaiiiids of 
these A IT til' waters were 
assiduously ex])l ored . 
Subscipiently the Polaris, 
under Pajdain Hall, pass- 
ing in 1871 through Smith 
Sound towards the Pole, 
reached 82'' i()' N. ; and 
commander A. H. ]\lark- 
iiam, of the Nares e.\])i*- 
dition in the Alert and 
Discovery, 1873, which 
pursued the same course, 
succeeded in attainiiig 
sledge a latitude of 8)^ 20' N. 
The north-easi ])ai-'sage was now' ac- 
complished, in 1878 l)y Nordcnskiold. 
This e\4)lorer, who w’as a highly trait. cd 
scientific man. had led several important 
exj)editii)ns to Greenland, Spit zbei gen, 
Novaya Zcmlya and the North Siberian 
coast before he equipped the Vega (joo 
tons), in 1877, for his successful voyage 
from Sweden to Japan. He j)roved that 
the north-east jiassage is perfectly prac- 
ticable with adequate knowledge and 
equipment. Leaving Karlskrona on June 
22nd, 1878, accompanied by three other 
ships bound for the North Siberian rivers, 
the Vega anchored off Cape Chelyuskin 


NANSENS EXPEDITION TO THE NORTH POLE: THE FRAM AFTER ITS RETURN 
Nansen set out on his voyage in August, reaching the New Siberia Islands in September. Here the Frain was 
made fast to an ice-floe, and allowed gradually to drift north, until on March oth, IHO.'), a latitude of s i® 1' was reached. 
Here he left the Frain, and pushing across the ice succeeded in advancing as far north as StW on April 7th, 1S!).'». 


on August 2otli, and was frozen in at 
Kuliutcliin Hay at the end ot September, 
only 120 miles from leering Strait. During 
the ten months of winter im])ris()nment 
scientific observations were carried on and 
overland excursions were undertaken. 
The ship was free on July 
i8th, 1879, rounded the East 
('aj)e two days later, and on 
September 2nd entered Yoko- 
hama harbour. We may hert' 
mention the im])ortant dis- 
covery made in Kussian Polai' 
seas by the Austrians, Payer 
and Weyprecht. in 1873. This 
was the archipelago known as 
Franz Josef Land, about 200 
miles north of Xovaya Zemlya, 
and 250 miles east of Spitz- 1 
bergen. Franz Josei Land was 1 
furtlicr explored by Leigh 
Smith in 1880. Here, also, captain 


CAPTAIN SVERDRUP 


the Jackson-Harmsworth ex- Accompanying 


naturalist by training, and curator suc- 
cessively of tlu^ Bergen Museum and of 
the Museum of ('omparative ,\nalomy at 
Christiania, he had eisited (rreenland at 
the age of twenty-on(‘, in 1882, and had 
crossed the \’ast elevated icefield from 
east to \\(‘St of (rri'enland, 
in 1888, before he devised his 
daring and original scheme 
for a))])roaching the Pole. 
This proj(‘ct was l)ased largely 
on conclusions drawn from 
the disastrous experience ol 
I)(‘ Long’s (‘X]K‘dition in tlK‘ 
Jeannette. It was in 1871) that 
De Long, commissioned by 
Mr. (rordon Bennett, sailed 
northward through the Bering 
Strait to seek tlie Pole. H(* 
believed in the existence ol 
a Jaj:)anes(.‘ current flowing 
/^ERDRUP northward through the strait, 
anseii on his along the east coast of 


Wrangel Land, 


pedition was engaged, from folmird^n ArUc Wrangel Land, wl.icli was 

i 89 j:|. to 1897^ scientific I8O8, succeeding in carrying his tllCU SUppOSCCl tO CXteUCl lai 

investigations, and welcomed country’s flag as far as 42' northward ; and he thought 


Nansen and Johansen, in June, 1896, on 
their return from their adventurous 
journey over the ice. 'fhe name of 
Fridtjof Nansen will always stand among 
those of the greatest Arctic explorers. A 


that the warm water of this current 
would keep an oj)en passage that might 
be followed to a very high latitude. 
Whaling ships had always found that when 
caught by the ice in the neighbourhood 

6339 
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Islands, was carried northward for two 
years. In 181^5 he left the Fram in the 
charj<e of Sverdrup, and, accompanied 
1)V Tohanseii, made a forced march north- 


of Bering; Strait they drifted north- 
ward. Pushings therefore, as far north 
as possil>l(‘, the Jeannetti* was i^e- 
!>ound in Sf-pteinlx^r, 1*^79. in 71° 
and 175'" ()' K., sonth-ea t of Wran'^el 
Land, and drilted for two 
years with tlie ice, until 
the shij) was broken by 
the jiressun*, and foun- 
dered, to the norlh-east 
of the Now Siberia Is- 
lands. A fi‘W' men reached 
Yakutsk by way ot these 
islands, thou.i;h l)e Long 
and most oi his com- 
jianious lost tlieir lives. 

But certain relics ot the 
JiMimitte continued to 
(liift slowly, at the esti- 
mated rate ot about two 
miles a day, with the vast 
moN'i'iuePt ol the ice- 
j)a('k, until the i('e-lloe on 
which they wim’i* carried 
leached th(‘ (iri'enland 
coast, where they were 
discov(‘i(‘(l. Pro I essor 
Mohn was the first to 
point out the great siguilicaiua* of tluse 
far-tni\'<‘ll(‘d fiMgnu'uts, and his ('oiK'lusions 
were ('onfunied by a study of t he driit wood 
whii'h is thrown in great (juant itii's on the 
(iri'enland slioris and is much us(‘d bv tlu' 
I''s(j liin iii\. 'Phis timber 
VMS found to belong to 
Sibei'ian sp('(’i(‘s : and, 
turtlkM*, an (‘xaniination 
of th(‘ (lieenland lloiM 
nweah'd numerous plants 
of undoubted Siberian 
origin. The theory of 
t lu' constant ('ui i’ent from 
]L‘ring StiMit and tlu* 

Siberian coast, across 
the Pole, to th(‘ shori‘s 
of (heenland and tin* 

Atlantic' Ocean was 
strengtluMual by the fact 
that the Polar Sea is not 
lai'ge, and is for the most 
part very shallow' ; yet an 
enormous mass of water 
moves continually from 
it into the Atlantic, and 
this waiter must come, at east in part, 
from the Bering Strait. Nansen and his 
crew' sailed in the Fram (402 t(»ns) in 
August, rounded Cape Chelyuskin, 

and entering the ice at the New' Siberia 
b3l0 



THE DUKE OF THE ABRU22I 
The Duke of the Abnizzi headed an expedi- 
tion that left Christiania in June, ISUP, and 
planted the Italian flag on a spot within 
2:10 miles of the North Pole, thus getting 
aier the goal than any of his predeces.sors. 


w'ard. attaining the latitude of 86'' 13*6'. 

.\fter spending the w inter 
in the north of Franz 
Josef Land, he joined the 
j ackson -Harms W’orth ex- 
pedition, in May, 1897, 
aiidw'as by them brought 
hack to Norway, w'hither 
the Fram also returned 
in safety. Nansen’s 
“ fartlu'st north’' wtis 
surpassed by Captain 
('agiii, of the Duke of ti e 
.VhrnZZi’s expedition, in 
the Polar Star. This 
w'lialing \'ess(‘l l(‘ft Chris- 
tiania lor Archangel in 
June, i8()(g and ihence 
])roce('ded to Franz Josef 
Land, w’hen^ she wintered 
in Teplitz JLiy, on Prince 
Rud()Ij)h Island. Thence 
an aclmirably organised 
sledge journey was under- 
taken to the north iiiuU'i' great dil'liciilties ; 
and the latitude^ of 8f) 49" w'as attained 

on April 24! li, Kioo. Tliis latiludi', in its 
turn, has cxc'eeded by Command^' 

lvob(‘>'l Pi'arv. of tlu‘ Lnited States 
Na\'y, w’liose admirable 
1 arches in (u'ci'nland, 
I’dhsmere Land and (rrant 
Land w'lTe Ix'gim in i88f). 
I’l'ary is a mastiM' in sledge 
travel, and owis much of 
his success to the excellent 
relations which he has 
(stablislied with the Es- 
(juimaux. He has made 
a study of the Greehland 
ice-cap, was the first to 
prove that (Greenland is 
an island, and has charted 
the islands to the north 
of it. With the suj)port of 
the Pc‘ary Arctic C'hib he 
set out in i()05 with the 
Roosevelt, and, sailing 
north W'ard to the w’est of 
Greenland, wintered at 
Leaving the ship in 
February, he pushed northward w'ith a 
party consisting of six Americans and 
twenty-one Esquimaux, and succeeded 
ill reaching 87' 6' on April 21st, 1906, 



ROBERT E. PEARY 
After rearhing a point within 2(>:? miles ot 
the Noith Pole in U 00. Connnander Peary 
on April C)ih. P.’OO, reached the Pole itself. 

('apt^ Sheridan 
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ANDREE’S ILL-FATED EXPEDITION: DEPARTURE OF THE BALLOON FROM SPH ZBERGEN 
The most conspicuous attempt to reach the North Pole by means of a balloon was that made by Sa opi August 
Andree a Swedish engineer, in 1897. With two companions he set out from Danes Island o« J«|y 
beytnd a message received two days later by carrier pigeon nothing definite [j^s been of the ilUfated ^n^rpj'se- 

The balloon was capable of travelling from l.'i to Ifl miles an hour, and had a capacity of LO.OOd cubic teet. 





TO THE POLE BY AIRSHIP: WELLMANS FUTILE ATTEMPT IN 1907 

■'each the North Pole was made on September 2nd, l!)fl7, by Walter Wellman an 
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THE FINDING OF THE NORTH POLE 

^OMAIANDER PEARY was the ^n^t The iiiiniinum ttinpcratiirc at the Pole was 
^ man to r(‘aeh the North Pole, and his -3.^ and the inaxiiniiin- 12 . Records were 
successful journey was a htting climax to deposited for verification by future 
the many previou- voyages in the Arctic arrivals, flags were planted and photo- 
regions. In 1908 this patient and in- graphs taken. On the man h south there 
trepid explorer saih'd north in the Roos<,‘- were fewer diriiciilties to face than on the 
Veit and winterc'd at ('ape Sheridan, outward journew ('ape ('olumbia was 
when- lit' arrived on September 5th. reached on April 2)rd, and on July i8th 
Between Capes (olan and ('olumbia, on j Roosevelt sailed, reach- 

the north ot Grant I.and, various depots Indian Harbour on Septi'in- 

were made' for the purpose of sciimtitic l)er f)th. On liis return ('om- 

investigation during the long winter mander P(‘ary was justly 

months, and then, on March ist, honoured In’ lh('. geograjdiical societies 
1909, the expedition started from Cape of all nations, and in 1911 lu' receivc'd the 
Columbia. Commander Peary had with thanks of tlu' Uniteii Stat('s ('ongress, 
liim 7 members of his party, 17 Eskimos, and was pnmioted to the rank of Rear- 
13'^ dog.-^, and 19 sledges wluai tiiis start Admiral. Much of his sc'ientihc work 
was mad(', anct the dillicultii's to be lie has record(‘d in contributions to the 
surmount ('d through open water and tlu* journals ol various learned societi(‘s, and 
breaking up of tlu^ i('e weri' very con- Admiral Peary has also writtiai a book 
siderabh'. on his famoii'^ ('X|>edit ion to th(‘ North 

Tin- expeduion was divided into S('('* PoU‘. 

tions, and f'aptain Bartlett le(] Por a time ('ommander Piairy s claim 
Obstacles division. Open water to have betai the first at the North J\)le 

* ^ ® made all jM'ogn'ss impossible was dis])ut(‘d by the strangi' story ol 

for a week within a h'w days Dr. E. A. ( ook, wiio alleged that he liad 
ol the start. When the latitudi' of reached the Pole in A|)rii, 1908. Dr. 
8fC 3S' liad beiMi parsed a thic k layer of Cook -wliose family nanu^ was foiinerly 
Miow provrd a serious impediment. On Koch had been surgeon to the* lYary 
one occasion at night the icc^ began to Antic' P 2 xpedition ol 1891 1892, and the 
break up, and as the caimp liad been tixc'd Belgian Antarctic ICxpc'dition of 1897- 
ncxir open water, the grave danger of i8po, and was therefore an expericaiccal 
total destruction was onlv evaded with traveller* in Polai' regions. In 1907 he 
dirticulty. As tlu* expedition dnn.v near had set out for Arctic lands in a pleasure 
tlu‘ ]^o!c' thc^ various sections were sent scliooiuM', and when the vessel returnecl 
back, and at last. in latitude 87"" 48' N., d c stayed at Etah, announc'' 

at the beginning of April, Captain Bartlett, g**' * ing his intention ol making a 

whose work liad beam ol the highest dash Irom that point for the Pole, 

possible value, and >vho was anxious to He li'ft Etah (‘aiiy in 1908, 

pro('(H‘d, was also left Ix'hind. Accom- accompanical by some'. Fskinios and tlieir 
panied by his negro servant and four dog'^, and n'aclu'd t'ape^ Hubbard in the 
Eskimos, ('ommander Peary reached the north of Axel Heibcag Land, wIkmc he 
Pole by fon'c'd marches on April bth. It wrote- a lettc*!’ announcing his hope of 
was a great achievement of human returning in June. According to Dr. 
couvage and endurance. After a stay (»f Cook’s subsequent statement, he left 
thirty hours, and the taking of observa- Cape Hub])ard on March 18th, and three 
tions, the return journey was commenced, days later set out on the crossing of 
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the circumpolar pack’ 'with two Eskimos 
and 26 dogs. He declared that he reached 
a latitude of 84"" 47' N. on March 30th, 
and that on April 2Tst he arrived at 
89"^ 49' -jT)", or the P(jle itself, where tlie 
temp(‘r;iiure was - d'wo days later 
h(! started on th(“ return journey, ])ro- 
ceeding to Jones Sound ; thence j)assing 
the wintcu* at ( ape Sparbo, ancl 
r. Cooks the we>t oftircM n- 

1.!**"'.., . land c^arly in 1909, arriving at 

Ducred.ted ^><>0. 

Idle alx^c'iice of all scientific: or oti'ir 
evidence, and the fact that no traces of 
a pK'vious arrival weic' discacveiccl by 
('c)nnnander I^‘ary, Ic-cl to Dr. ('ook’s 
claim being cjuicklv disc*redil<d, while* the 
two ICskiinos who wc'ie his (ompanions 
have dc-elared that Dr. ('c)ok was ne ver out 
of sight of lancl at ('a]je‘ lliibl)ard, and 
that he re‘turne*el the'iiee* to Annoc'tok by 
another route* without atteini)ting to 
touch the* Pule*. 

.Admiral Peary wais lilty-tlnee* whc'U he* 
addc'd this line* ae'hie‘Venu*nt of t liecliM c»\e‘i v 
of the* Nolth. pc'le* to his long list e»l .Xredic 
c’.xplorations ; and, though he* lia-^ maele* 
impossible* the. eelel romantic altrac'tion 
that dre'W so many adve'nt urous sj)irits 
to thc'ir doom, his diseove rv hn.-, it any- 
thing. he'ighte*ne'd the scientilie* interest 
in the Are'tie ie*eions. 

Mr. Karl Rasmussau’s e'<plorations in 
(hvc'nland, in ie)i2, on an e'Njx'dition se*nt 
out by the* Danish ( ien'ernnic‘nt , w’e*!e 
remarkable, and ineluded a very sue - 
e'esslul double* crossing of that land. 
Starting from Markham (ilae'ier on the: 
('ast coast, with one* Dane* and two 
I'^skiinos,. at the;^ beginning of Ajail, Mr. 
Rasmussan r{*ache*d the* wvst eoast at 
Danmark I'iord. hdom that point they 
journe\ve*el to " Peary Channel,” where, 
as the* land was ne) longe*r iee* 
^ be)un(l and game* was ])lemtiful, 

. tliev staveel a month. Tin* 
re'turn journey eif ()Oo miles w as 
made ae'reiss the inland ice, and the east 
e'oast w’as once more safe*ly reae'hc'el in 
the midelle'*. of Se'ptembeT, 1912. 

No siieli hap|>v re'snlts he’fell the (iei man 
Are'tie' ICxjualitiem led by Lieutenant 
Sehroder-Stran/.. d'his ox])e.ali1iem sailed 
in the He'izogdunst fe)r a jMe'liminary 
voyage, anel reae'he'el Treurenhorg Bav, 


Spitzbergen, in August, 1912. Lieutenant 
Schroder-Stranz lett the ship with three 
companions for a sl(‘dging trip, and not 
one of the four was ever seen again. 
Disaster pursued tlie rest of the party. 
The ship had to be abandoned wdien it 
])ccamc frost hound. Captain Kitschcl 
pushed on to Advent Bay, wdicre he 
arrived alone on December 27th, having 
led! liis companions, who were too ex- 
liaiisted to proceed, at Wijdc Bay and 
('ape Peterman. Only two arrived- -Dr. 
Riidiger and Herr Rave- -of tliose tlms 
left ))ehind, and they w'orc rescued from 
Wijde Bay the following April. So, of 
tliat most ill-fated Oc'rman Arctic ex- 
p(*dition, only three' returned to tell the 
talc*. 

Other re(‘e*nt Arctic expeditions to be 
noted arc: ^^r. Stefansson’s journeys for 
(he studv c)f the Eskimos, 191.J, carried 
out under the auspices of the Canadian 
(iovc*rnnK‘nl ; Mr. D. JL Macmillan’s 
('rockc*!* Lancl JCxpcdition ; Dr. Koc'h’s 
(‘Xplorations in Grci'nlaiid (1912), atlc‘nc.le(l 
^ with niiic'h hardsliii), especially 
The German;,^ tin- traversing ul Queeii 
T.oiiise T.and ; the French ex- 
pedition, led by M. Jules de 
Payer (19 id), f<>i' the' scientitic investiga- 
tion of the North- hkistern ])arl of Franz 
Jc>sc*f r.aiul ; the Russian expc*dition under 
Commander Militsky (1911- 1914), which, 
in its cxj lorations to the north of Siberia, 
has disco verc'd a large* art'a of land — now' 
named Nirjiolas If. Land beyond latitude 
81 N. and longitude 102 IL 

Thus, wliik* w'e ac'claim Admiral Peary, 
and rigid ly, as tlu* disc'c)V(‘ror of the North 
Pole, and give liim- tlie duo honour as the 
eonejueror where many luwc* faik'd, it is 
well to ri'member that others are still 
ready to c nccainter hardsliip and danger, 
and the j o^sihlc loss ot life*, in the quest 
of scientil':e learning ; that men of all the 
northern count ric'S of Europe still venture 
boldly in tlu'se Arctic: rc'gions to reveal 
what secrets the ice-hoiind lands may 
contain, and to add thus their contribu- 
tions to the sum total of our human 
knowledge*. 'I'hat tliese contributions arc 
in nearly every case of immense import - 
auee and of lasting value may readily be 
conceded. 

J. c 


Arctic 

Expedition 
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THE LURE OF THE SOUTH POLE 

HEROIC STRUGGLES WITH THE ANTARCTIC ICE 


'^HE history of Antarctic exploration is 
^ coinparatix'cly modern, and may l^c 
said to be^dn with the voyages of the 
illustrious James Cook in 1768 and 1772. 
Before his time the myth of a great Austral 
continent had been handed on from one 
generation of map-makers to another, on 
the ground, apparently, that a vast con- 
tinental mass was necessary in the 
southern hemisphere as an equipoise to 
the continents north of the Equator. 

The Terra Australis was therefore 
charted right round tlie world, its northern 
limits coming up to tlie vStrait of Magellan, 
in South America, and approaching near 
the Cape of (xood Hope and the 
Malay Arcliipelago ; and though expedi- 
tions, such as that of Bouvet in i7Jq, 
pushed its coast-line farther south, they 
tended rather to confirm than to dissipate 
this fallacious conjecture. Cook’s voyage 
in the Endeavour, in lybS, did much to 
shake tlie inveterate error. 

The Famous 

oyages o astronomical party to 

C.BUm Cook 

of Venus ; and on his way back Cook cir- 
cumnavigated New Zealand, surveyed the 
east coast of Australia and claimed it for 
Britain, and passing tlirough Torres Strait 
established the insularity of New GuiiK'a. 

He had thus done niuch to disprove 
the existence of the sup})osed great 
continent, and his next voyage was to 
dispose of the matter finally. Sailing in 
1772 with the Resolution and the 
Adventure, he took a soutlicrly course 
from the Cape of Good Hope, was the first 
to cross the Antaictic Circle, and puslied 
on until he was stopped by ice. Proceed- 
ing eastward, he now circumna\'igated 
the world in high hititudes, breaking his 
Antarctic voyage* by retreats to the north, 
during which he made important surveys. 

“ The importance of tliis voyage,” says 
Captain R. F. Scott, of the Discovery, 
” can scarcely be exaggerated ; once aiul 
*br all the idea of a populous fertile 


southern continent was proved to be a 
myth, and it was clearly shown that 
whatever land might exist to the south it 
must be a region of desolation, hidden 
beneath a mantle of ic(' and snow. The 
vast extent of the t(‘inpestiu)us southern 
seas was revealed, and the limits of the 
liabitable globe were made known.” Cook 
himself dc'seribed the regions 
Desolate “countries 

egions of everlasting rigi- 

the South Nature, never to yield 

to the warmth of the sun, for whose wild 
and desolate aspect I find no words.” 
Cook’s feat was rejK'ated in i8t() by tlu 
Russian Bellingshausen, who crossc'd the 
Antarctic Circle six times during his cir- 
cumnavigation, and discovered and named 
Peter T. Island and Alexander 1 . l.and. 

About this time, also, the large 
but short-lived whaling and sealing in- 
dustries in these waters w(‘re r(‘S])onsible 
for im])ortant discoveries, which are asso- 
ciated childly with the names of Weddell, 
Biscoe, and Balleny. Weddell’s “ farthest 
south ” (74° 15') was achieved in 1824 
in an o]x'n sea which lias bi'i'n called by 
his name ; Biscoe, in 1841, discovered 
luiderby Land and Graham I.and ; and 
IkUhaiy, in i8>/), rcj^orled the Balleny 
Islands and Sabrina Land. 

A French ex])edilion, sailing in 1847, 
under Dumont d’lh ville, added Joinville 
Land and Louis Phili|)j)e Land to the map 
in 1838, and two years later Adelie Land 
and the Cote Clarie also ; Commodore 
Wilkes, of the American Navy, 
National ij, jg >y xvith five ships, 

cien 1 1C discovered Wilkes Land; and 
n erpnses n^^se expeditions were immedi- 
ately followed by an important British 
entcr])risc in the interests of magnetic 
science. Ca])tain James Ross, who w'as 
appointed to this government expedition, 
sailed from Hobart in November, 1840, w ith 
the Erebus (370 tons), and the Ti^rror 
(340 tons). Crossing the Antarctic Circle 
at 171*^ E., he came upon a great cx[)anse 
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of broken ice, and plouf'iiing southward 
through it for five days, he luoke into an 
open sea that was to l)e thercraftcr known 
by his name. Steering westward, '' ' dis- 
covered and followed the 
long Cf)ast of Victoria 
l.and, from Cape North 
to Caj)C Cro/ier, and then 
followed the great ica* 
barrier into which it 
[vissed. In this voyage, 
which did more for Ant- 
arctic dim:o\’ery than any 
which j)receded or has 
tollowecl it, Koss KMC'hed 
a lat itnd(‘ oi ' i C, dis- 
covcM'ed and named the 
volcano(“S I^ri'hus and 
Terror, and d(‘tc‘rmined 
11 h‘ ))osition ol tlu' South 
Magnetic' l*ol(‘. IJttle was 
now done in thc'sc* 

H'gions until the ( lost* ol 
the ciudurv, wluMi a dr. otto r 

LMau'ial revival ol interest Nophow of Baron P 
Ml i.u Arctic fxplorer, ho 1 

led to Se\'(‘ial wc*ll- to tlie Antarctic in I 

.-quipp..,! ,.xp.Mliti(.ns 
which ha\‘e ac'lucwed very 
considerabh' results. I hus, the Norwegian 
Antarctica t'utt'rc'd Ko^s Sea in iS()p and 
erit‘cti‘d the liist landing in X'ie toria Land. 
Mr. ('. IL i^oK'hgrc'vink, connnis'>ioned hv 
Sir (reorgc' Newnt*'', ‘-ailcMl in tlu' Soutlaaii 

Lross lor the rj p~ • — 

sa me region in 
liS()(S, and w intcacd 
\i ('a|)(‘ Ad a re. 

The Helgica, 
under ('aptain de 
Cierlache, coasted 
in along 

(rraham Land and 
\le.\and(‘r l.and, 

ind becoming ice*- .,.*'1— > 

hound in Sellings- I 

hansenSi'a, drilled .'i S’; 

in the ice through- 

CkuTiian expedi- 
t i o n in t h t' 

Cr a u s s , u n d e r W* ‘ ' 

Professor \N)n T 

[)rygalski, (lis- 

covered in i()0 2 

Kaiser Wilhelm T I . kV 

l/.uuL oft which the 

( ra uss w i n tered , re- 

turning home in s-JOlH 

the following vear. the region explof 


The Swedish vessel Antarctica made a 
close survey of the west coast of Danco 
Land and ' (iraham Land in 1902 and 
if)02, and at the same time the Scotia, 

innler W. S. Bruce, 

made an oceanographical 
5 study of the Weddell 
Sea. and discovered and 
named ('oats’ Land. A 
vast accretion to scientific 
knowledge of Polar con- 
ditions has resulted fnun 
thesf' exp(‘ditions. Simul- 
, taneousl}' with these, a 
Pu'itish expedition was 
scMit out to the Ross Sea 
in the Discovery (4185 
tons), under Ca]dain 
I^obert L'. Scott, R.X. 
The undertaking was 
])rom()ted jointU' by the 
I^oyal Society and the 
Royal (reographical 
^DENSKIOLD Society, and was partially 


DR. OTTO NORDENSKIOLD v-»ociei V. aiKi w as paiiiauy 

Nopluiw of B.-iron Nordenskiold, the f.iinous subsidis(‘d by tllC British 
Arctic explorer, he led a Swedish expedition / ' P U'],., 

to tlie Ant.^rctic in I'.nu ; two years l.iter his ' i^O\ t I IIIIK III. 1 lit \(.SStl, 
ship wiis crii.shed in the ice, and witli his p.irty W 00(1 1’ 11 a 11 X i 1 i a 1 ' V 
he w.is lescued by an Argentine gunboat. , . ‘ . 

st(*amshi|), was SjH'Cially 
t he Norwegian Itnilt lor this work, and was manned by 
■a in and a nax al crew. L('a\’iiig Lngland in 

X'it'toria l.aiuL August, and New Zt'alaiul in Decemlu'r, 
imnis'^ioned bv io<>r. tlu‘ l)isco\'ery workt'd u]) tlu' coast 
n llu' Sontluaii ol X'ielori.t l.and IVom ('apt' Adare to 

■ — McMurdo Sound, 

making close ob- 
seiA’ations of the 
inonntains along 
tho const. Thence 

^ great iei' i)arrier, 

^ ^ \ ary from 40 

^ ^ bad to 2 So l(-et in 

jieiglit. It was 
''-C' . ^>bserved that the 

i ■' considerably 

y to tile south of 

,K.r.N Ross’s determina- 

f t his enormous field 

, — <d ice rises and 
'”'"^^11®^ bdls with the tide, 

' and therefore 

tloating for 

THE REGION EXPLORED BY THE DISCOVERY Ward. By following 







. LETTERS FROM HOME : “ POSTMEN ’ ON THE ANTARCTIC ICE 

Captain Scott’s expedition to the Antarctic left England in August, HKH, and New Zealand the following December, 
and the party had suffered extreme hardships before welcome relief was brought them in January, 1901, by the 
Morning and Terra Nova, two government ships. The above picture shows four stalwart members of the Morning 
on ski, conveying the Discovery’s well-filled letter-bag from the Terra Nova to be loaded on dog sledges. 

(h(‘ ot tli(‘ barritM', tlii^ Discovery 2n(l, i()()2, ('a[)lain Scott, accoinjiaiiied 

arriv(‘d at Kint; J^lward VII.’s Land, a by Messrs. Wilson and Sliackleton, started 

icf^ion ol j)caks and ^daciers hitherto (»n his southward sh'dt^c ])arty over the 

unknown, and then, retiiinini; \N(‘stward, ice. Amid threat difhcnlties, due chiefly 

('a])tain St'ott estal)lisli(‘d the lact that to tlie det(‘rioration of the food which they 

.Mounts lM’(‘l)ns and 'I'error const it ut(‘ carried for the do^;s, and also to the 

an island, wliich was named Ross Ihlaiid. insiiriiciency of their own fooil su})])l\', 

'i'h(‘ shij) v' as put into winter (piarters thi‘\’ travelled to a latitude of 82° ih' 

at ('ajn* .Nnnitaf^e there. On Xo\(‘mh(‘r which was reaclu^d on I)ecenih('r doth. 



STUDYING THE HIDDEN LIFE OF THE ANTARCTIC DEEP 
How the explorers with Captain Scott’s expedition employed the scientific drag-net, which was frequently lowered 
through a hole cut in the ice, in their examination of the life of the Antarctic Ocean, is illustrated in the above 
picture. While engaged in this operation the men sheltered themselves behind a semi-circular wall of snow. 
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THE QUEST OF THE SOUTH POLE : INTREPID EXPLORERS OF THE ANTARCTIC 

PliotrjS Thomson, S. J Ih-fki-it .iiul \lst<jn Kncrs 




MAP OF THE SOUTH POLE REGIONS, SHOWING THE ROUTES OF EXPLORERS 
The history of Antarctic exploration is comparatively modern, beginning with Captain Cook’s memorable voyage in 
the Endeavour in 17(>S, and subsequently with the Kesolntion and the Adventure in 1772, on which >ater occasion 
the famous exp'orer succeeded in crossing the Antarctic Circle, With the exception of Captain Ross’s voyage 
in ISih, little of importance was done in these regions until the close of the nineteenth century, when several well- 
equipped expeditions were sent out by various governments and geographical societies. On January 9th, 1909, 
Lieutenant Shackleton came within 111 miles of the Pole, and on December 14th, 1911, Captain Amundsen 
reached the Pole itself, Captain Scott arriving there a month later, January 18th, 1912. 
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The route lay along the ice to the east of 
the coast of Victoria Land, on which the 
mountains Longstaff , Markham and many 
others were named. The little party 
returned to the ship, extremely worn, on 
Febniary 3rd, 1903. In the following 
summer Captain Scott travelled westward 
with two companions over a high, desolate 
plateau, the summit of Victoria Land, 
to 146° 33' E., covering in eighty-one 
days 1,098 miles. 

These daring ice journeys were emulated 
in a later South Polar expedition, by 
Lieut. Ernest H. Shackleton, who has 
succeeded in reaching- 88° 23' S., 162° E., 
a point within in statute miles of the 
Pole. This explorer, who had accom- 
panied Captain Scott in his southward 


Nimrod on March 4th. A second 
party, the Northern, succeeded, amid 
great difficulties and dangers in locating 
the Magnetic Pole in 72° 25' S,, 154° E. ; 
and the Westward, or third, party 
explored and mapped the coast. 

Among the most important results 
of this expedition were the complete 
reversal of the old theory of a region 
of Polar calm ; the discovery that 
the South Polar region is an elevated 
plateau ; the discovery of coal measures 
in the Antarctic continent ; the sur- 
veying of a considerable range of coast- 
line to the west of Victoria Land ; and 
the ascent of Mount Erebus, the height of 
which has been determined at 13,120 feet. 
It was apparent that the North and tlie 





THE HARDSHIPS OF ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION: AN EPISODE IN SHACKLETON’S EXPEDITION 
Lieutenant Shackleton’s Antarctic expedition of 1007-0 was marked by many hardships, not the least of them being: 
a shortage of food, which made it necessary for the explorers to kill the small, hardy ponies which accompanie<^ 
them one after the other, until at last the original number had been reduced to three, as shown in the above picture. 


journey to a point within 450 miles of the 
Pole in December, 1902, fitted out the 
Nimrod, a whaling vessel of 227 tons, 
in 1907, and proceeded to the Ross Sea. 
The leader with three companions, who 
constituted the “ Southern party,” leaving 
the coast on October 29th, iqo8, pressed 
southward as rapidly as possible over a 
mountainous plateau af an elevation of 
10,000 feet. Glaciers intersected by 
frequent crevasses, treacherous snow- 
drifts, fearful blizzards, and temperatures 
of from 40 to 90 degrees of frost, made the 
journey incomparably arduous. After 
ten weeks of continuous travelling, they 
reached their farthest south on January 
9th, 1909, and, returning, joined the 
I X 


South Poles would soon be reached 
before many years had passed. The 
impression left on one’s mind by a review 
of the history of Polar exploration is that 
the scientific study of these regions is still 
only in its beginnings, and that the 
remarkable interest in Arctic and Ant- 
arctic r(‘search which has characterised 
the early years of the twentieth cen- 
tury can only increase with every fresh 
accession of knowledge. It is greatly 
to be desired, and can hardly be 
doubted, tliat British explorers will 
continue in the future, as they ha'/c 
done in the past, to play a pre-eminent 
part in this high enterprise. 

George Sandeman 
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ARRIVAL OF THE EXPEDITION AT NEW ZEALAND: THE NIMROD NEARING LYTTELTON 

NEAREST APPROACH TO THE SOUTH POLE: THE SHACKLETON EXPEDITION 

T]u* copyriiiht of the top picture is reserved by I^ieuten.int Sh.icklctoii 
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THE DISCOVERY OF THE SOUTH POLE 


'T'HE brilliant achievements of Lieutenant was to be liis last journey. ('a])tain 
Shackleton in tlie Antaretu' rei^ions Amundsen aci oinjdislied his ])ur})ose with 
were followed witliin a few years by tlie complete siuvi'ss. He landed at W'liale 
actual arrival at the South Pole of Captain Bi^ht, 400 miles east of Scott’s cpiarteis. 
Amundsen and Captain Scott. It was and on October joth, iQij, with lour 
in 1910 that Captain Robert L'alcon Scott, com])anions, made his “dash’' for the 
who had been engaged for some time' at ViAv. Jhit for occasional log and bliz- 
tlu' British Admiralty as Naval Assistant zarcL, the jouriu'V’ was accomplished in 
since his return Irom Antarctic ex])lora- ('xce])tii)nallv good weatlu'r ; 

lion in ipot), sed out in the “ Terra Nova “ Amundsen kilonu'tres were cox'e'ied 
lor the South Pole. He reached tlu' edge average' everv day, 

of thedreat Ice Barrier in Septembe'r, and ® reached on 

his party was subsequently divide'd into De^cember 14th, Jpri. Alter naming the 
various sections, Lieutenant Campbe'll })lateau ol the Pole after King Haakon 
commanding the northern section. Not \TI. ol Norway, and taking o])S('rvations, 
till November 2nd, 1911, did Captain Ca])tain Amundse'ii le'lt tiaits and rt'cords 
Scott and liis contingent leave their last as evidence' ol liis dise'overy for tlie next 
base — Hut Point- for the Pole. Tlu^y arrival, and on December 17th started 
duly crossed tlie Be'ardnmre Cilaeier, a on his homeward journey. Again the' 
tough undertaking, and on Decembe'i* 2ist atmo^ph('ric conditions were as entire'lv 
Were on the' jdateau 85 e)o iee*t above' the' lavenirable as tlu'v liael be'C'u on the' 
Scott’s level. At this jiehnt tlie jemrne'y to the; Pole, anel whe'ii Ca])tain 

Advan^ce Were sent bae k, anel Amunelse'ii anel his banel re'aedie'el Heibart 

to thc'polc ^ Teiwn. 'rasmania, ein Maredi (Sth, 1912, 
dragged their eiwn sleelge-s all all the* <ivih''e‘el weulel was epii(ki\ in- 
the rest ol the way. On Januarv 4th, lornu'el bv te'le'graph that at le'iigth the* 
i(}r2, tlie last suppeirting ]iarty le'lt Seiuth Pole' had bee'n di^('o\’(‘r('el. anel that 
(Tqitain Scott, with lenir cennjianieins, at the' heinour eil its eliseove-iy had talk'H to 
^7 35' S.- -just 150 mih'S fremi the; Pole', the' Neawe-giaii veivage-r, Cajitain Keialel 
At that time; Captain vSeeitt and all liis Amundse'n. 

ceimjiany were in excellent liealth anel Captain Seeitt liael le'arnt the; lU'Ws 
spirits. ne'arly two months e'aiiier, and, while' the* 

Meanwhile, ('ajitain Roald Amuiielsen wealel was e emgratulating ( ajitain Anmnel- 
had already reacheel the Pole*- an e'Veait se'n, the' l^jiglish e-xjilorer was alreaely at 
entirely unkneiwn to Captain Seott and e'le)se' ejuarters with eleath. On januarv 
was then spe'e'ding away north tei spre'ael . r8th, 1912, a lortnight alte r 

the news. Captain Amunelse'n, wliei was bieleling good-bye to the re'st 

beirniiiNorway, in i872,haellrejmtheagee)f eletacliment, ('a])tain 

twenty-five bee'll cejneerneel in e'xpeditiems, Sceitt, with Captain Oate'S, Dr. 

Arctic and Antarctic, and he liael ])lanne;el M. A. Wilseiii, Ide'utenant H. R. J^owers, 
te) make a dasli feir the Neirth Peile; whe'U and Seaman Evans, re'ae'heel the Semtli 
the news came of (hjinniandcr Pe*ary s Pede;. d'here;, at 89" 59V S., they feiund 
successful journey. Fe)restalleel by P(.*ary Captain Amundsen's tent and records, 
in the north, Amundsen the'ii decideel to and knew to their disappointment that 
turn his attention to the South Pole, they had be*en outpae:eel. Seott plante;d 
and to outrun, if possible, Captain Scott, the Union Jack, which he liad received 
who had .already left England on what from Queen Alexandra, half a mile 
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beyond Amundsen’s point, and then on 
tlie following day this stalwart band of 
five started on their return journe}', the 
last jf)urney they were to make fn this 
mortal world. For a time all went well 
and good progress was made ; then the 
W(*ath(T bec ame as bad for Secjtt as it 
had been good for Amundsen. Terrible 
'Tc -r j bli/.zards beset the travellers, 
and so hindered the march 
® ^ * that* it became nc*rc.ssary to 

eat into the* rc'sciV'c* ol jmo- 
visiems. It is from Captain Scott’s own 
diaric's wc‘ kiicjw the* dc;tails of tlie bitter 
joiirncw, and the* story ot liow five* l^rave 
men wc;nt to their dc*aths on that liome- 
warcl journc'V from the South Pole. With 
provisions failing, and butfetc'd by bliz- 
/aicls, wc‘ariness and exli.iustion dimin- 
ishcMl the* daily nitc* of progresss still 

more. 1 'hen sicknc*ss tell u])on Sc'aman 
JCvans, wlio was c'ountc*d “ tlie strong 
man ol the* ])artv,” and this in- 
volved a Inrtlu'r strain upon the rc*st. 
I)c*sc'c*ncling the* Hc'ardmorc* ( dacicM', Javans 
lc‘ll and died of c'onc'ussion of the' brain 
on the* lytti of k'c'brnarv. A month latcM* 
and Sc'ott lost the* sc'cond mc‘ml)c‘r of his 
little' c'ompanv. I'or on March 17th 

Captain Oatc's, badlv Irostbittc'ii, and 
belic'ving liimsc*lf to be a hindrance' to his 
c-omradt's, hopc'd by his own clc'ath to 
make it possible' for thc'in to rc'aeh the' 
dc'pbt alive*, and ^o he* walked out of the* 
tc’nl while* the blizzard was raging, and 
was se'eii no mon*. 

Vc't for anothc'r live* days did Captain 

Se'ott, Dr. Wilson the' e'hi(*f ot th<‘ scie'ii- 

titic staft and Lieute'iiant Prowers struggle' 
on; and the’ii tlu'v pitched tlu'ir tent tor 
the* last time -only c'levc'ii miles away from 
One '\\m I)e'j)<')t. IVovisions for two days 
remainc'd, but the blizzard, which still 
ragc'd and showed no signs of dropping, 
made' for men, now famished and utterly 
exhaiistc'd, all ho])e of continuing the 
journey impossible, riiere was nothing le*tt 
lor the tlnve men but to wait 
for death, though they were but 
eleyen mile's Irom where supplies 
and safety ii waited them. The 
endc'd where it did in the 
grc'at solitude's, while the snowstorms beat 
around the tent. Proyisions were geme, 
hope was extinct, death alone remaiiu'd. 
In those last hours Captain Scott wrote 
the stewy of the tragic' ending to the 
braye adyenture. The disaster could not 
be in any way due “ to any faulty 


The End 
of the 
Journey 

journey 


organisatiem," he wrejte. It was the 
totally unexpected savagery of the weather 
that had made shipwreck of all plans. 
“ Our wreck is certainly due to this 
sudden advent of severe weather,” and in 
especial to ” the long gale in 83° S.”, were 
amongst the last words in the diary. ” Not- 
a single c'ompletely fine day ” had been 
experienced on the return journey. Cap- 
tain Scott noted. The last entry in the 
diary was made on March 25th, 1912, and 
then the worn-out travellers found the 
mercy of eleath. Besides explaining how 
the exceptional ferocity of the blizzards 
had brought ruin on the expedition. Cap- 
tain Scott testihed in his farewell message 
that the lhre?e men dying in that tent were 
facing death calmly, and without com- 
plaining, as brave semis have ever faced it. 
” I'or my own sake I do not regret this 
journey,” he could write, ” which has 
shown that ICnglishmen can endure hard- 
ship, hel]) one another, and meed death 
wit h as grc'at a fortitude as ever in the past. 

. . . We have no cause for complaint, 

but bow to the will of Providence, deter- 
minc'd still to do our best te:) the last.” 

'riieii came a tinal appeal to 
Hero's "'‘tn appeal not made in 

„ ,, vain —to sc'e that thejse who had 

arewc de'pe'udemt on the men dead 

and dying in that Antarctic land should not 
snffc'r. '■ 'riu'se rough note's and our dead 
bodic's must tell the tale ; but surel}’, 
surely a grc'at rich country like ours will 
see tiiat those who are* dc'pendent upon us 
are properly provided for.” It is not too 
muc h to say that in all the annals of polar 
exploration, the story of how Robert 
I'alcon Scott and his heroic ce^mrades 
reached tlie Pole, and then perished almejst 
within sight of safety, is hardly surpassed 
for tragedy and ])athe)s. Not till November 
I2th, 1912, did the search party arrive at 
('aptain Scott’s tent to find the three dead 
bodies, and the diaries and scientific 
records. 

Another search party arrived abemt the 
same time at Cape Evans, and found there 
tliose members of ('a])tain Scott’s expedi- 
tion who hail not been allotted to the fatal 
journe\’ to the Pole, but, under Lieutenant 
Campbell’s leadership, had remained to 
explore the country north of the base 
camp. Tlu'y, too, had had their powers of 
endurance tested to the uttermost, but, for- 
tunately, without loss of life. Lieutenant 
Campbell had landed with his party at 
Terra Nova Bay on January 8th, 1912, 
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on the understanding that scientific work 
should be carried out for not more than a 
summer month, and the supply of provi- 
sions taken was only sufficient for a month. 
Unfortunately, the vessel that should have 
called for them at the end of that time 
was unable to reach them, with the result 
that the explorers were compelled to sj^end 
the winter at Terra Nova Bay -living 
chiefly on seal meat and blubber. Not 
before the end of September was it possible 
to move from winter quarters, and only with 
much hardship did Lieutenant Campbell 
and his band airive at Cape Evans early 
in November. Although a great deal of 
important and valuable scientihe work 
was accomplished by the Jhitish Antarctic 
Expedition of 1911-12, including the 
ascent of Mount Erebus, the tragedy of 
('aptain Scott’s journey to 
k H Soutli Pole remains the 

most memorable feature of 
^*“‘**' that expedition. 

The Australian Antarctic Expt'dition 
of 1912-13 is also notable in the chronicle 
of recent explorations at the South Pole. 
Led by Dr. Mawson, and suffering heavy 
losses, it contributed seriously to scientific 
knowledge. This expedition was in two 
detachments, one commanded by Dr. 
Mawson himself, tlie other !iy Mr. Frank 
Wild. Dr. Mawson had two companions. 
Lieutenant Ninnis and Dr. Merz. The 
former perished on December 4th, 1912, fall- 
ing into a deep crevasse, and carrying with 
him a dog-sk’dgt* which contained nearly 
all the provisions of the party. The two 
survivors pushed on with six starving dogs, 
which were all eventually killed for food. 
Dr. Merz siux uinbc'd through exhaustion 
on January 17th, and Dr. Mnwson reached 
his base alone on February 8tli, 1913 just 
a few hours after the Aurora had sailed to 
take up Mr. Wild’s contingent, which had 
been left on the Shackleton Glacier. These 
were safely rescu(‘d by ('aptain Davis with 
the Aurora on Fc^bruary 23, rd, and sailed 
for Australia. This western party, under 
Mr. Frank Wild, had explored the coast 
for some 350 miles between 10 1"" 31' E. 
and Kaiser Wilhelm Land, and had named 


this area Queen Mary Land. The main 
results of Dr. Mawson’s Australian ex- 
pedition were the discovery of Adelie Land 
— an enormous ice-covered plateau rising 
to 7000 feet^ — the survey of coast line by 
Mr. Wild, a number of extremely important 
scientific observations in the region of the 
South Pole, and some valuable geologi('al 
The discoveries. Dr. Mawson, with 

* six members of the expedition 

awson 

i^xpeditioiv remained 

to sjiend the following winter — i.e., IMarcli 
to September, 1913, in the Antarctic area, 
waiting for the summer before rescue 
could rea(‘h them. 

Yet anotlier Antarctic exploration 
party of recent years, the (nMinan Ant- 
arctic Expedition, of T()Ii - i()i2, claims 
notice. This exjx'dition, under IJeutenant 
Idlchner, left South (h'orgia in the 
Deutschland, December nth, iqii, and 
penetrated the \\\‘ddell Sea to lati- 
tude 7cS° S., longitude 35*^ W., a ]M)inl 
250 miles in advance of all previous 
records in that direction. On January 
30th. T912, at 40' S. the vess(‘j sighted 
an inland ice-caj) rising ]>recipitously 
650 to 1000 fe(‘t out of thi 5 S(‘a. 'J'he 
edge of this was followed southward, and 
near 7<S'^ S. a small bay was discovered, 
which was named Vahsi^l Bay, aft(‘r tin*, 
captain of the Deutschland. Attcnnpts 
were made to effiict a landing without 
any success, and after various adventures 
and discov(‘ri(‘s Lieutiniant h'ilchner re- 
turned to Buenos Airi‘s in Janmiry, 1913,. 
He H'.ported that the so-call(‘d South 
(inuadand was non-existemt, and that 
his discovered land in the 

erman Wiuldel Sea henceforth to be 

called Luit])old Land was a 
Exploration .. ^ ^ , , 

continuation of ( oats Land. 

So, despite death and tlu^ unspc'akable 
hardshi|)sof cold and liungi'.rin the solitudes 
of the ice-bouiul territoriis of the South 
Pole, tin*. .Antarctic regions still draw 
men to seek r>ut and numbin' the seas and 
coasts, th(^ glaciers and plateaux, and to 
divide the earth from the waters in that 
vast area of desolation. J. C. 
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EIGHTH GRAND DIVISION 

THE TRIUMPH OF THE 
MIND OF MAN 

Our record of the World’s history down to the prescMit year is 
closed. I 'or a brief ten thousand years we have traced the doings 
of Man, the social animal, the or{»aniser of communities; a small 
span in that space of time wherein the earliest forms of life on 
this planet developed and differentiated into the species of which 
man is himsedf the hij>hest prcKluct ; an infinitesimal fraction of 
the leons since our filolje Ixj^an to take form; a mere moment 
in the history of the universe Even of this it has been 
attemiJtc.'d to j^ive an idea in our openinjj: sections. 

What remains for our closing section the epiloj^ue at this 
particular moment of a story still in its lieninninjis ? Our theme 
is .Man ; the infinite universe is but the settiufj to Finite Man — 
if Man lx? Finlt'*! And m.in is so, in the sense that materi.il 
life on this material j^lolx* will one day have faded into “the 
infinite a/ure of the past.” 

Hut the study of tlie I’ast is v.iluable precisely because^ f inite 
Man has Ixdorehim a future of incalculable v.istness. If in ten, 
twenty, nay, fifty thousand years a .Shakespeare and a Newton 
have been evolved out of jiithecanthropiis, what may not be 
evolved in anotfier fifty thous.nul year-.? 

It is not our part in this epilogue to prophesy. Hut j^lancinff 
on the future from contemplation of the past, realising the story 
which is that of the 'rriuinph of the Mind of Man, there are 
three points of vi«*w which piesent themselves. 

The historian reviews th ? records of our social animal, marks 
that wheiein would '-ec*m to lie the progress of communal life, 
the sedution of pioblems in the rel.ition of Man to his fellow 
man; and thus he can formulate the problem of the immediate 
future', even hint at the method of its solution; point the next 
step forward, but nothing more 

rhe nun of science, biologist or phjsicist, concc'rns himself 
mainly with the evedution not of the* .State but of the Kac(\ 
with d('velo|iment and degeneration, amelioration and deterio- 
ration, with the victory of intelligence over material obstacles, 
with the lelalions of man to the material universe. 

And last it remains t«> feel and know the Infinite in the b'inite, 
the Spiritual revealed in the Mateiial, the Eternal which is 
when rime w.is not and sliall have teased to Ix', the soul of 
man which knows not death. 
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THE SOCIAL FABRIC OF THE 

MODERN WORLD 

A SURVEY OF INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 

By W. Romaine Paterson, M.A. 

THE END OF FEUDALISM 

IIISTORIANS have discussed the profound. Institutions whicli have perhaps 
question as to the date at which been abolished by one pt‘o|)le may lin^ei 
the modern era may be said properly to among another."^ The modern era in 
begin, but tlieir answers have not been Japan, for instance, began only about 
unanimous. And the truth is tliat no fifty years ago, and to-day in many 
genuine answer can be given to tliat Asiatic and African communilies archaic 
question, for the stages of any process and barbarous cu.stoms are still 

of development are never sharply 14 * 1*^7 Even in Europe, 

divided. They lie embedded in each where the social .systems of the 

other, and as they unfold themselves *^* **^ ^^^^^ various slates have, during a 
in history the student of their growth long })eriod, beiai tending towards nnifor- 
discovers their indei)endence. mity, .some states have lagged centuries 

Some of the ideas, which are character- behind othejs. In Russia, representative 
istic of the modern world, even its government is a creation of yesterday — if, 
scientific inventions and its theories of indeed, it may be said tt) exist in that 
government, are unrelated to the past, country as yet in any effective form at all. 
Rather, they are the consummation of The march of civilisation has, on the 
centuries of obscure, obstructed, but im- whole, been painful and slow, and its 
wearied effort. Sometimes it is in anti- victories have frecjuently had merely local 
quity that we discover the most perfect value. The abolition of alnises" came 
expression of ideas which we suppose to j)ieceineal, and often the passage of a 
be wholly modern. What more admirable frontier meant either grt'ater haj)|;iness or 
definition of the function of the state, for greater misery for the individual. Feudal 
example, could be found than Aristotle's inlluence has extended itself far into oui 
remark that the state is created for the own day. It was, for instance, only a 
sake of mere life, but continues to e.xist few years ago that towns like Holton, 
for the sake of the good life ? Oldham and Rochdale, in Lancashin*, 

Here w'e are presented with a social ideal were able to jmrehase their fre(‘dom 
which has not even yet been realised, from the lord of the manor. 

The roads of progress were suggested long Or lake the history of the abolition of 
The Process serfdom. Louis X. of France enfran- 

of Social*** ^uilt ; but chi.sed the serfs of the royal domain in the 

Evolution frequently tliey were left year IJ15 ; but in the domains of the 
broken off or overgrown. French .seigneurs the serls remained un- 
When, as in the case of human history, the enfranchised during many hundreds of 
process of social evolution has taken place years afterwards. In Fmgland the serfs 
over an immense area and among alien races received personal liberty after the Black 
living in territories wudely separated, the Death (1349), and their manumission was 
divergence between the different national due to economic rather than to moral 
systems at a given moment may be causes. In Germany it was not till 1702 
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that Frederic I. of Prussia liberated his 
own serfs whereas in the other German 
states the ()])presscd peasantry were com- 
pelled to wait for their charter of freedom 
until the day when all Europe was vibrat- 
ing with the French Revolution (i7iS9). 
And in Russia the serfs were not enianci- 
})ated until itSbi. This is an instance of 
wk A A irregular and intermittent 

M A iiction of the forces of j)rogress. 

® Such facts enable us to see that 
ra egin light of th(.* modern era did 
not sliine simijltan(‘ously or with equal 
strength througliout Europe, and that it 
is therefore^ imjjos^ible to fix upon any 
event which ha<l an immediate and uni- 
versal effect in breaking down the medi- 
.eval and building up the modern world. 

'riiose writers who, like l>luntschli, be- 
lieve that the modern (‘la began in the 
year 1740, because in that year h'rederic 
the Great ascended tlu* throne of Prussia, 
lay th(‘mselves open to the charge of h(‘ing 
too exclusivt‘ly occupied with the alfairs 
and fortiuu's of a single European state. 
In like manner, th(‘ moK* ])lausible view 
that it was tlu* Ki'fonnation which marked 
the cl(‘avage between the nledia.‘^'al and 
the modern world must be in turn dis- 
missed as an inadecjuate exj^lanation. For 
the Reformation did not alfect Europe as 
a whole. I)ou!)tl(‘ss, it was a ])owerful 
manilestation of the modern spirit, and 
its inlluence readied bevond the limits of 
the religious world ; but, after all, it was 
only a single manilestation. 

Thcinoderns[)irit had already b(*en work- 
ing obscurely in other ways. A jurist might 
jjoint out that it had betrayed itself in the 
reascendancy of juiblic law over the private 
law of the Middle Ages, or a statesman 
might claim that its most significant 
triiimpli was I lie disentanglement of tlie 
State from the riiurch. Or, again, a student 
of military science might urge that it was 
the inv'ention of gunjHiwder and the use of 
aitillery which, in having rendered obso- 
«. .... lete the nu'thods of the warfare 

Scientific ohivalr^^ brought the hmdal 
‘o' ‘I All suet. 

[|,eories, however, could ,.re- 

sent nothing Init an incomplete picture of 
the historical situation. The truth is that 
the numerous factors of modern ci\dlisa- 
tion already lay scattered and isolated 
throughout the ages, and that what dis- 
tinguishes the modern era is their com- 
bined utilisation. Scientific discoveries 

were made even in antiquity. The 
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invention of the compass is attributed to 
the Chinese about the year 2634 b.c. ; a 
primitive microscope in the form of a 
convex lens made of rock crystal was 
discovered in the ruins of Nineveh ; the 
telescope, at least in the shape of rude 
optic glasses, was probably knowm before 
the thirteenth century ; clocks were in 
use before the beginning of the Middle 
Ages ; the invention of printing took 
place in the fifteenth century, and in the 
same age w^atches with mainsprings were 
being worn ; while during thousands of 
years metal implements were being gradu- 
ally improved, until at length they made 
way for modern machinery, which is really 
a combination of separate tools — not that 
we believe that modern machinery is an 
unmixed blessing. It is the modern spirit 
which has gathered together and jierfectcd 
these and innumerable other instruments ot 
material progress, and has thus organised 
the results of the accumnlation of know- 
ledge for the service of mankind. 

Every human society is, in its jirimary 
aspect, a collective effort to exploit 
material resources for the ^nirpose of gaiu- 
. ing the means of subsistence, 
- ji . . winch in turn liccome the 

- p , means ()1 leisure. In that ex- 
ina oa ploitat ion the modern has far 
surpassed the ancient and the medueval 
world. Hut the factors of civilisation are 
spiritual and jcstlietic as well as material. 
If more being is the slate’s immediate, well 
being is its ultimate goal. Hence, if the dis- 
tinguishing mark of modern activity were 
merely its greater success in accumulating 
gigantic material resources, we should be 
compelled to conclude that mankind had 
misspent centuries in mistaking the means 
for the end. In attempting to sketch the 
historical dcvcloj^mcnt of some of the main 
social facts of to-day, we shall chiefly 
concern ourselves, therefore, with the 
question how far, in comparison with the 
past, modern conditions tend to make life 
not only a more comfortable, but a more 
dignified thing for the mass of human 
beings engaged in daily toil. For history is 
a record cither of the happiness or the 
unhappiness of communities. 

In antiquity, as in the case of the 
slave states, almost the entire burden 
of industrial creation rested upon an 
enslaved mass shut out from citizen’s 
rights ; in the medueval period the 
majority of Europeans were sunk in a 
ser\'itudc which impoverished in the end 
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not only themselves, but their lords ; in 
the morlern world labour is paid in wages, 
and the working class is at least politically, 
if not economically, free. Those three 
opposed systems correspond to three dif- 
ferent schemes for the distribution of 
social well-being. A fundamental change 
has thus gradually been introduced into 
the understructure of civilised society, 
and even the most jjessimistic Socialist 
does not deny the gain in rights. Hence, 
from our present point of view, it is in the 
region of political and social principles that 
the real significance of the modern world lies. 

And since it was the French Revolution 
which gave those ])rincipl(?s their most 
sudden and their widest diffusion, we may 
fix upon I78() as the date at which the 
break with the political past became 
visible. That date brings us face to face 
with a new social demand. For although 
elsewhere, and especially in Kngland, 
important victories had already been won 
for liuman ireedom, yet tlie peculiar 
character ol the French Revolution was 
that it gave to the doctrine of human 
rights the most insistent, most articulate, 
^ most universal form which it 

liadasvetiTceivcfl. Wcsl.all 
of the French later, indeed, that the 
Revolution i . • ^ , 


Revolution a])pears to have 
promised more than it i)erformed, and 
that from the point of view of modern 
socialistic agitation its economic results 
are judged to be inadeejuate. Ibit there 
can be no doubt that it was by means of 
the French Revolution that the formidable 
voire of modern democracy first made 
itself distinctly heard. 

If we wash to acquaint ourselves w'ith 
the most vivid and uncompromising state- 
ment of the early aims of tlie Revolution, 
we cannot do better than study the 
j)arnphlet of Sieyes, “ Qu’est-ce que le 
I'iers fitat ? ” In a few sentences Sieyes 
brings the entire situation before us. 'I'he 
Tiers Etat, or Third Instate, was the third 
of the three great .orders or classes which 
constituted the French nation. It com- 
prised the commons, that is to say, the 
bulk of the people as distinguished from 
the clergy and the nobility. These latter 
were the privileged orders, and enjoyed 
an immunity from taxation. It was upon 
the Third Estate that the economic and 
industrial burden rested, and the weight 
of that burden had become intoler- 
able. Almost two hundred years had 
|)assed since the States-General had been 


convoked, and the social problem of 
France had, during tlie inteival, become 
exceedingly grave. But the States- 
General in their ancient constitution could 
do nothing to solve that problem. Sum- 
moned by the king, they did not form a 
parliament in any strict sense, for they 
possessed neither legislative nor executive 
p . powers. The king, wlieiiever 
r chose, might call them to 

his aid when the affairs of state 
* seemed to require their presence, 
but especially wlien the 'rreasury was in 
need of supplies. The chief object of the 
assembly had been to assist the Crowai in 
discovering lawv sources of taxation. 

The three orders sat in separate chambers, 
and the votes were taken, not per ca])ita, 
but by estates. Hence the two su|)crioi 
orders might combine in order to out- 
vote the third. This is what had always 
hap])ened when the interests of the no) lies 
and the clergy were identical. Thus, even 
although the representatives of the 'I'liird 
Estate had outnumbered the bishops and 
th(‘ alibols and the feudal aristocracy by 
ten to one, their voting jiower would not 
thereby have increased. 

The mediawal character of these a.ssem- 
blics is made strikingly evidiait if we 
remember that the de])uties of the Third 
Estate were r('(|uired, when |)r('si?nting 
petitions, to he on their knees. Since 
1()I4, when they were last convoked, 
social abuses had grown apaccN but the 
Third Estate had also growai in power. 
What was more ominous was tliat it 
already possessed a consciousness of its 
powa^r, and was groping its way tow^ards the 
manifestation of it. Tlie weapons of polit- 
ical agitation were already being forged. 

At the moment wlien the financial 
situation w'as felt to be most acute and 
when bankruptcy thn^ateiied the court 
and the nation, N(‘ckor, the Finance 
Minister of Louis XVI., invited all French 
WTiters to publish their views on the 
'Tk r- means of convoking the 

he irs Statcs-fjoneral. For the real 
ug es o e Qf body was 

Revolution ^n^nown, and there seemed 
to be no fixed tradition regarding its 
procedure. The Abbe Sieyes was one 
of those who availed th(?mselvcs of 
Keeker’s invitation, and his rcspon.se w^as 
the most remarkable political pamphlet 
of that time. We seem to hear in it 
the first bugles of the Revolution. 
Sieves asks three definite questions, to 
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Privileged merc-I y p-.irticularintcrc-sts. 

Classes versus » ■ -i ‘ i i • i 

the People 

ni: 


which he ^Mves three very definite answers, 
(i) What is the Third Estate ? Every- 
thing. (2) What position lias it hitherto 
held in the political wfirld ? None at all. 
(3) What does it demand ? To assume 
its rightful position. He then goes on to 
identify the Thirfl Estate with “ the 
nation,” for its interests, he says, are ident- 
ical with national as opposed 
> merely particular interests. 

privil(‘ged order is, he 
aintains, “a ('hinnera” if 
judged Ironi the point of view of th(‘ 
public w(‘al. If all privileged orders were 
abolished the work ol the state could still 
be carri(‘(l on by the ])eoj)le themselves. 

riu' liigh(‘st oHices should be filled only 
by men of su|)erior talent. Therefor(‘, 
Sieyes declaris war on tlu* h(‘re(litary 
j)i inciple. ” Who,” he asks, ” will deny 
that till* pi'ople torni the nation ? J-Jut 
th(‘y r(‘S(‘nible a strong man one of whose 
aj'ms has b(‘en ])inioiu‘(l.” Rcanove the 
j)rivilt‘g(‘(l class Irom tlu‘ state, and the 
slat(‘ would continiu' to I'xist. On the 
other hand, i(‘mo\'(‘ the jx'ople and the 
state' would |)erisli. h'or sue h n'asons he 
dt'inamls that only nu'u chosen Irom the 
j)eoj)l(' should be sent as tlu'ir n'presc'n- 
tatix'es to the' State's-th'iieral. 

“ 'file' j)('oj)lt' (h'sire*,” lie ('ontinues, “to 
make tla'inselves ot some aecount, and in 
truth the'v ask the k'ast that is j)ossible.” 
'fheir inlliK'Ucc' in tlu' national councils 
should be at least eepiivalent to that of 
till' other two orders combined. 

The number of their re])resentatives 
should balance the number of those who 
stand for the ('hurch and the noblesse. 
Besides, the X’oting should take place per 
head and not per estati'. h'or Sieyes 
knew that the minor idergy and even 
some of the nu'iubers of tlie aristocracy 
would *be lound on certain occasions to 
v'ote with the j)eople. W'hen he }>ours 
ridicule on the hereditary j^rinciple, which 
ill* calls “ a (iolhic invention/’ when he 
attacks, without restraint, 
France Under "agents of feudalism ” 

K'ovcming.or ratlu-r 
misgoverning, iMance, when, 
in a curious phrase, he declares that the 
jH'0|)le have li\ ed only in a kind of ante- 
chamber of the state in which they were 
com|X'lled to await in patience and submis- 
sion the commands ol their masters, we are 
listening to ii voice which had been hitherto 
unheard in the political world. Or, rather, 
Si6yes was only turning into practice the 
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theories of Rousseau. And when he says 
that the national will (la volonte com- 
mune) can be recognised only in the vote 
of the majority, and that that maxim is 
” indisputable,” we feel that the mediaeval 
theory of government has suddenly be- 
come obsolete. 

” It follows,” adds Sieyes, ” that the 
representatives of the people are the real 
depositories of the national will, and that 
they arc entitled to speak in the name of 
the entire nation.” This is the revolution 
and this is modern politics in a sentence. 
Already, indeed, in 1762 Rousseau, like a 
good Republican, had in his Contrat Social 
announced the doctrine that the real 
sov'ereignty belongs to the people. But it 
was by other and later hands that that 
doctrine was made to assume a formidable 
because a i)ractical sha])0. In the writings 
of men like Sieves we feel the perilous 
imminence of a vast social change. 

” I believe,” said Burke, ” that were 
Rousseau alive and in one of his lucid 
intervals, lie would be shocked at the 
))ractical frenzy of his scholars.” It is 
no part of our task to re-tell the old tale 
. of the excesses of the Revolu- 

^ V lion. The democracy of to-day 
"" would not justify all that the 


the French 
Democracy 


democrary of 1789 was driven 
t(^ do. I^Lit Burke was probably too near 
the Revolution to be able to understand its 
real meaning. Although he admits the 
existence of enormous abuses, he does far 
less than justice at least to the first leaders 
of the revolt. And yet it is clear that in 
the earlier stages the representatives of 
the Third Estate were even eager for com- 
promise. They waited patiently for an 
answer to their invitation to the clergy 
and the noblesse to join them in a real 
National Assembly. 

But how little the temper of the time was 
understood may be measured by the fact 
that the ruling class still gravely insisted 
that the representatives of the people 
should, in accordance with the ancient 
usage, kneel while presenting their 
addresses. It was only when the commons 
were at last wearied out by a delay caused 
by the discussion of media'val and puerile 
formalities that, on June loth, 1789, and on 
the initiative of Sieyes, they took the bold 
step of summoning the clergy and the 
noblesse to a common deliberation on the 
nation’s affairs. There seemed to be no 
hope, however, of a union between interests 
so fundamentally antagonistic, and on 
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June 15th, the commons proclaimedthem- and rant.” Yet he maintains that the 
selves as the National Assembly. Later, social conditions of the moment de- 
on June 20th, came the famous oath which manded that declaration, and tliat it 
bound each member not to separate from contains vital truths. With all its faults 
the others until a constitution had been it stands, together with the American 
devised and set upon a firm basis. At Declaration, as the most inijx)rtant pro- 
length the Third Estate triumphed when, nouncement (d' modern democracy. l\‘r- 
by order of the king, the clergy and the haps its real significance is best seiai, 
noblesse united themselves on June 27th n t, • yj u clauses, but in 

for common deliberation with the represen- F h preliminary docu- 

tatives of the people. It was easy for RevoLtioft**^ ments in which the dejnities 
Hurkc to pour ridicule on those upstarts ^ receivi'd their instructions, 

in the business of framing a constitu- ln)r instance, in the ‘‘ Cahier ” of Paris tlu* 
tion. He describes their decrees as ‘‘the representatives of that city are to demand 
polluted nonsense of licentious and the abolition of various abuses, such as 
giddy coffee-houses.” personal servitude, and to refuse to accedi' 

He laughed at tlu'ir metaj^hysics and at to any ])roposal ior indemnifying the 
their .schedule of the Rights of Man. owners of serfs. They are to siruri’ 
” They have a power given to them,” he the freedom of the Press, the liberty of 
says, ‘‘ like that of the evil juinciple to conscience, and the abolition of privilege, 
subvert and destroy ; but none to con- The declaration, which came as 
struct, except such machines as may l^e the result of a long debate, is really 
fitted for further subversion and further an earnest atti'mjH to ex])ress ci'rtain 
destruction.” Yet it was j)r(‘cisely be- elementary human rights which had been 
cause their rulers had during centuries di'stroyed during the Middle' Age's. He- 
of misgovcrnmeiit and o])pressie)n failed hind its seventeen articles lay e'laiturii'S ol 
to do the weu'k of political ceinstructiein fruitless struggle'. Thomas Paine', saiel 
TKe French jX'ople in haste, and tliat Durke‘’s we)rk e)n the' h'n'ne'h Re‘\’olu- 

DeclaraUon ‘‘ a tribute* ol (ear”; anel tlie* 

of Ri Ms uiide'rtake that task feir phrase seems te) be justilieel. He* eainvie ts 

* themse'lves. ft is true that the gre'at rhe'te)rician e)f igne)rauea‘ e)f the* 
many of the dejuities eif tlie Third Instate springs anel prine iple's e)f the* e'litire'. niove'- 
were only ])e‘tty preivincial lawyers. Durke me'iit. Anel he* j)oints e)ut that the Reve)- 
regrets tlu^ absence of ” leading advocate's lution inv’oh’e'd an atlae'k not me're'ly upon 
and renowned jxeife'sseirs.” a single elespe)tism, but upe)n a theiusanel 

But it was sufficient that the people de'spe)tisms which liad gre)wn uj) uneler the 
sheiuldfinda voice, anel it is absurd te) affirm (Town, anel hael be'r'ome' in large me'asure 
that the ve)ice of the National Asseml)ly indej)enele*nt of it. Ih'twe'e'ii the me)narediy, 
was incapable eif expressing the national the noble'sse^ anel the ('liurch the're* was a 
suffering. When we turn to the* fameius e-om])e-tition e)f ekspe)lism. 
declaratie)!! of the Rights of Man we* are The Reve)lutie)n was not aime-el seile'ly, 01 , 
struck, not by the excess, but by the inde'ed, at first at all against the' king. 
moderatie)n and even e'autie)n e)f the There! was seanetliing im])ersonal in its 
language used. Carlyle eibjects to a beginnings, anel it was only later that 
statement e)f rights unacce)mpanieel by viole'iie e' ran Ie)e)se, anel sei/eel as its vie tims 
a statement of duties. But Michelet theise who by rank anel ])rivile*ge w'e*re* 
points out that hitherto the peeiple hael ielentificd with a system wiiiedi hael reehie:eel 
heard everything about duties, anel ne)thing the nation te) e'e:onomic ruin, 

whatever about rights. It is false to say ^ ^ In the ve'iy remarkable worels 

that it w'as the declaration of rights w'hicii Aimed* at*' every eiffice in the 

was respeinsible for the ensuing violence. state liad its ele'spotism, ('Very 

The Bastille had already fallen. The ])lace its Bastille and eve'ry Bastille* its 
declaration did nothing but make articu- despot. Burke had said that the age ol 
late vast social forces which were already chivalry w as gone. But in truth the feudal 
in motion, and which no assembly could spirit had survived till the end of the 
contiol. Lord Me^rley says that ” no cighte^enth century, and it still (*xpresscel 
set of propositions framed by human in- itself in serfeffim, in the corvee, and in 
genuity and 2eal has ever let loose more the financial exploitation of the people, 
swollen floods of sophism, fallacy, cant The majority of the seventeen articles 
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which form the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man liave now the appearance of 
political platitudes, and there arc few 
men who would not assent to them. 

Tims, wlien public law is defined as the 
expression of tlie national will, or when it 
is alhrm(;d that e.very sorirdy has the right 
to hold its officers responsible for their ad- 
niinistralion, or even when 
Errors o liberty is vagiK'lv declared to 

(he ConslKuent whatever 

y injure fdhers, we 

feel that these are reasonable pro])ositions. 
N(iverth(‘l(‘ss, at the time when they were 
promulgated they formeil something of 
th(‘ nature of a discovery. It is impossible 
to j/ardon all the errors of the constituent 
asseml)ly, but we should imt forget that its 
memlx'rs were attemj^tiiig to In'ing oixler 
out of a vast social and j.olitical disorder. 

judged by some of the socialistic 
standards of our own ag(‘, those men 
are even convicted of timidity. For 
they (lid not attiu'k property. Tn the 
scrond and in the seventeenth article the 
rights of |)ro[)erty are specially safe- 
guarded, Ih’operty is, together with 
liberty and pers(')nal s(‘('urit y, declared to 
be one of the natural rights of man. In 
the seventeenth article property is even 
(hdmed as “an inv iolable and sacred right, 
of which no one should be dcju ived." And 
there is a clause which dedans that if 
in the public interest expropriation is 
demanded it ought to be accompanied by 
a just indemnifKation of tin' expi'opi'iated 
individual. Rut these* are pnrise'ly the 


opinions, and this is the language of the 
propertied classes and of all moderate men. 
“ There is no reason,” said Sieyes “ why 
each man, making use of his natural and 
liis ac(]uired j)owers, and running the 
ordinary hazards of life, should not 
increase his property by all available 
means, and so raise himself in the social 
scale.” Now it is important to remember 
these words because they embody a 
political and social principle which tri- 
umphed over both the Revolution and 
the reaction in which the Revolution 
ended. In his imperial policy Napoleon 
transformed ior his own purposes all the 
agents of the Revolution, and most of the 
doctiines of 1780 were forgotten. The 
Napoleonic system broke down, and 
during a long jH'riod, which came to an end 
less than forty years ago, the government 
of France suffered numerous oscillations 
Yet throughout all the dynastic and 
political changes we observe the steady 
growth of the bourgeois conception of 
the state such as we find expressed by 
writers like Sieves. Moreover, 
fo/ conception of the state is 

p*" not confined to France. Jt 

*'‘^'**'“*^ is, in its completed form, 

(essentially modern, and it has spread 
into every country in which the methods 
of modern industry have been developed. 
Bricdly, we may say that the great 
political principle for which the men of 
i 78() fought was the equality of all 
citiz(?ns before the law. This principle 
is now iccognised in every civilised state. 





AGE OF ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION 

COMMERCE EMERGING FROM ITS SHACKLES 

pUT while privilege may be abolished In the preamble to the constitution, which 
by a stroke ot the pen, the great was completed on September jrd, 1791, 
economic forces which accumulate within the feudal regime is declared to be no 
every society are not so easily con- longer in existence, the aristocracy has 
trolled. Silently and secretly they create disappeared, tlieir titl(‘s and prerogatives 
new privileges. Although fruitful in are gone for ever. Hut “ the inviolal)ility ” 
the region of politics, the doctrines of of the pro]K‘rty ot the ordinary 

the Revolution were not fruitful in the French citi/iMi is guaranteed, 

region of economics. Ecjuahty was afhrnied i‘xpressly stated that 

but was not achieved. In France, as in no attack is made on “ natural 

every other European country, j)ohtical rights,” and the ])ower to acipiire 
reform was not necessarily accompanied property is lecognised as one of those 
by sudden social improvement. rights. 'Die concejrtion ot the state as an 

All men have become equal in the eyes of arena for free competition for the pri7:es 
the law, but that fact does not abolish of lile lies behind the constructive (dforts 
poverty. All men are allowed to com])ete ot the Revolution. And it is this idea 
freely with each otlier for the goods of life, whicli has govern(‘d the political and tin? 
but that competition never results in an economic development of the modern world, 
equal share. And, as we shall see, the In lyqr the National Asscanbly divided 
vast development of modern industry has tlie citi/ens into those who paid dirert 
brought back the old problem in a new form, and those who ])aid only indirect taxa- 
Wc arc apt to suppose that the Third tion. The franchise was resc'rved for 
The Driv'n who formed the driving citi/ens who ])aid direci tax(‘S to the 

Powe/ofThc ot three shillings. The wage- 

RevoluHon ^ single uniform mass earners were excluded. In other words, a 

JEit this is l)y no means trm*. nc'W privih'gial order was i reated out of 
The great unprivileged order included not those nuaubers ol the Third Estate who 
only the labouring population, but the jxjssessed a certain amount of property, 
bourgeoisie and tlie small capitalists, in It is true that this property (jualitication 
whose hands were the trade; and commerce amounted to a trifling sum ; neviutheh'ss, 
of the country. And it was this latter it carried with it an important distinction 
class who gained most by the Revolution, which seqxirated those who had political 
The rights of man turned out in the sequel power from those who had none, 
to be only the rights of the bourgeoisie. Thus in the attem])t at social reconstruc- 
The political freedom which was won tion which followed the Revolution, the old 
became an instrument for advancing the principle that a man’s jdace in the state 
interests mainly of the upper ranks of the depends upon the amount of his pro[)erty 
Third Estate. We have already seen that was not really abandoned, 

the leaders of the Revolution — if we except although it assumed a more 

men like Babeuf— did not propose the getrowe^d ^ 

abolition of private property so long -as ciple was simply set to work 

that property was not held by the old at a lower level. Moreover, the right to the 
aristocracy. They confiscated and they franchise was afterwards made more diffi- 
partitioned the estates of the clergy and cult to acquire. In 1814, when the theories 
the noblesse, but they did not nationalise of the Revolution had spent themselves and 
the land. They sold it to the highest the Napoleonic discipline had borne fruit, 
bidder, so that it merely changed hands, the franchise was bestowed only upon those 
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\v;is SOMK'Wl 
('()r\’r(‘ \v;i.> ;il 


who paid direct taxation to the amount 
of 300 francs, or £12. After the Revolu- 
tion of 1830 llie amount was lowered to 
200 fraiK's, or £H. During tlie reign of 
Louis Philipjx*. (1830 1848) out of a ])opu- 
lation of 30,000,000 only some 200,000 
pers«)us (‘xereised the* right to vole. This 
was a j)altrv nsiill ol the tremendous 
uj^lieaval oi r78(). J^A’(*n, how- 

e\’er, althougli IIhm'i; h.ad Ix'en 
P ... no .\aj)oleoni(' dynasty and no 
Restoration, the ]>()liti('al de- 
v'elo))ni(‘nt ot h'raiK'e would not j)rol)al)ly 
ha\'e been (litfer(‘nt. 1'h(? work ol (“utran- 
(diisement would ha\'e ])roe(‘eded as slowly. 

! n t he lat ter had oi the uinel cent h century 
the (oiindeiN ol the new republic' granted 
univeisal suffrage', and by that nic'asurt' 
thev showed t lieiuseKa s to be* more revolu- 
tionaiv than the men who dicw up the 
constiiution ol h'rom the point ol 

\’iew ol the pi'oletai'iat, the' Rc'X'olutioii 
was soine'what barren. No doubt the' 
corx’ec' wa.> abolishc'd. Labour was emaiu i- 
patc'd, but it was gix'en no x’oice in the 
gox'ei'ument ol the* ('ountry. I’ower had 
simply bc'c'u tianslcrred Irom the old 
aristocracy ol biith to the new aristoc'rac'v 
of moiH'v. And, again, we must add that 
what took jdac(' in Id'ane'c was taiiiy 
typic'al ol what had happc'iied, was 
happc'iiing, or was about to happc'U, in 
y ot hei‘ modcMu state*. 

('apital in its modern loriu did not c'xist 
in the Middle* Age's. 'Fej-day ca})ital is 
mobile, anel mav bi' t ranshric'd Ireau eau' 
industry te) ane)iher. Rut tliroughe)ut the 
nu'dia'X'al ju'iiod it remaint'd imme)l)ile, lor 
it was (‘xpressed iu the ownc'rship of land, 
'riie ee'onomic situation x\as thc'rc-lore* not 
the result e)t tiu' tluctuat ions ol tlu' markets. 
TIu're wen* no great maikets. Such tiadc' 
as (.'xisted was local, and had ne> wiile 
ramihc'ations. Mamilac tmvs wt're c arried 
on not in large lactoric's, but in the- houses 
of mastc'i workmen, who wc'ie surroundeul 
by their apjueid ices, 'rhi'ie' was no 
_ machinei V, and thorelore pro- 

Commcrce i^^c^ti,,,^ was slow. Moreover, 
L" to-day the sui.].ly 

usually outruns t he dc'inand, the 
reverse was tlu* case in inediieval Europe. 
Trade waited upon demand, and since, 
owing io the existence of sertdom. the 
purchasing power of the vast majority was 
infinitesimal, there was little stimulus 
towards production. j\fedi:eval life was 
contudlecl by the landed interest. Agri- 
culture was the chief concern, and it was 


what took 
lypic'al ol 
happc'iiing. 


Commerce 
in Mediaeval 
Europe 


carried on by servile labourers. The result 
was economic stagnation. To-day trade is 
fluid, but in the Middle Ages movable 
property hardly existed. Commodities 
which are now manufactured in endless 
quantity either did not then exist, or 
were ('xchanged only on the smallest scale. 

According to mediieval private law, real 
estate was not transferable. On the other 
hand, goods and chattels might be alien- 
ated or be(pieathed. But tliey formed only 
an insigiiiticant part of the wealth of that 
tinux The feudal organisation tended 
towards rigidity. The land remained 
changeless, and something of its immobile 
( haracter affect('d the entire social system. 
The serfs who tilled the land were foidndden 
to (*migrate ; tlu'y remained on the soil 
from gi'iu'ration to generation, and were 
only the animated im])lenients of its 
exj)loitation. Likewise in the towns which 
gr(‘w up within the shadow of the great 
domains the loc'al industries were subjected 
to the saiiK* kind of restriction. And the 
trade guilds which formed the units of the 
('ommercial system hindered the expansion 
of trade. W'hile at every point commercial 
. , ('nteri)rise was taxed by the 

c ^ aw s action of the trade 

. corporations, which were not 
on Trade ^ 1 • t' i t 

supjU'esst'd m b ranee until the 

Revolution, was no less injurious. In 
every locality the number of aiqwentices 
which a master workman might emjdoy was 
fixed by law. Tliis meant that the volume 
of his jU’oduetion ri*mained steadily at the 
same* ])()int. His business could not grow. 

'riu*rc was, besi(U*s. a minute sub- 
division ot industry, so that no over- 
lapping of trade's was permitted. Thus, 
lor e'xample, a man who made le)cks was 
forbidden to make the nails whicli 
fasteiu'el rhe* lex'ks. The tailor who made 
elotlu's was not alloweel te) mend them. 
\Vhe*reas, again, to-elay multifarious activi- 
tie's are earned e)n in one and the same 
biisine'ss, no such system jxcwailed in the 
e'arly days of the hanelicrafts. We may 
see*, therefore, why there was no oppejrtu- 
nity feir a large aecumulation of capital. 
Spe'cnlation anel inve'stment did not exist, 
and there were ne) slocks and shares. A 
mannfacture'r’s capital consisted in his toeds 
and in a small quantity of raw material. 

likewise, rent was unknown. The income 
of a landowner was made up of tolls and 
liiu^s, and many of these were extracted 
from industrial workers as well as from 
villeins and serfs. There is a long list of 
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exactions, by means of which commercial 
activity was penalised and paralysed. A 
merchant could not undertake a journey 
without protection, and often he had to 
pay a high price in order to reach his 
destination in safety. There is a typical 
case from Burgundy which hapjx'iied 
in the year 1374, when a ceitain feudal 
noble undertook to conduct an Italian 
merchant from Dijon to Alaurice-en- 
Chablais, and to guarantee him against 
all damage and robbery by the way in 
return for thirty francs in gold, which were 
e(]uivalent to sixty English soveieigns. 

In th(^se days it required more than aver- 
age courage in order to becanne a commercial 
traveller. Vexatious tines met the merchant 
at every stage of his journey. There was 
('ven a tax, called pulvcraticum, which was 
levit'd on any carrier whose waggon raised 
dust on the road which belonged to a 
seigneur. During centuries throughout 
Europe commerce was shackled ; ev(‘ry 
attempt at inuo\’ation was ( ruslunl. b'ven 
as late as the reign of Janres I, ot l^aigland 
a ])roclamatiou was issued forbidding the 
use of a machine tor making needk‘S. And 
a naive enactment of (diaries I., 
® which prohibited the us(‘ of 
Shackled Inickles because “ those 

ommerce Pi^ss biu'kles ('an 

mak('. more in one' day than tim ol those 
that make the iron Inickk'S can do ” lids 
us see (‘ven in this trivial ('ase how great 
hav(‘ been the odds against whicli the 
iinaaitive and progi'essixe sjarit of man 
has strnggh'd. Iucmi on agric'ultnn! 
feudalism exerted an inthieiice as paralys- 
ing as its iiitlueiice on trade. 

Then' ('an be no doubt that it is in the 
gradual removal of one restriction after 
another that we should lind tin; main 
explanation ot tin* immc'iise industrial 
activity and wealth ot tlu^ modern world. 
In medi.'e\’al France, as in mediarval 
England, “there could be,“ as Dr. 
Cunningham says, ‘little dc'sire of ac- 
cumulation wIk'ii -the ever - riH urring 
tallages, aids and tines were sure to 
empty the lioards that had been hik'd 
during sexeral pn'cc'ding years. Tljer(; 
could be no enterprise in seeking out a ik'w 
line of life, for each villein was bound to 
the land, and no lord wc.aild willingly part 
with his services ; there could be no high 
farming while the custom of tlu' manor 
and the collective ownership of the teams 
forced all to adopt the same system. Even 
in trade there was little opportunity of 


raising oneself, for the prices of articles of 
native production, for which there would 
be much competition, were regulated by 
autlmrity ; and merchants, too, were 
subject to special risks or to sj^ecial lines 
for protection as well as to heavy trading 
dues.” All this has been changi'd. It would 
be impossible in tlu'pia'si'iit sketi'h to tiacc* 
, thecausesol 1 he\’i('torvot coni- 

Charlemagne , 

lui'diieval iv- 

Farmer ^ ri('t ions which had at temptc'd 
to strangle it. 'I'liat xactory 
was not c()nij)lete until the bourgeoisie ob- 
taiiu'd a share in goxa'rnnu'iit. Ih'iice the 
history of mixk'rn ec'ononiii' (k'\elopment 
is rc'Iated to the history ol tlu' franc hise. 

Ibit even during llu' reign of feudal- 
ism signs of the coming power of a new 
class in tlu' slate* wc're bv no nu'ans 
absent, (iradually it bi'gan to ajqx'ar that 
the ec'onomic basis of Ic'iulalism tlie 
exj)k)ilation of tin' land by si'rx ik* labour - 
was unsound. I'nlike ( hark'inagnc*, who 
was not loo j’lroud to sell tin* c'ggs and otlic'r 
produce* of his larms, the nobk's had a 
C(.)nt('mpt lor track*, and tlu* feudal usage* 
lorbade thc*m to engage* in it. Ne*\a'rthe- 
k'ss, in timc*s ol linaiu'ial dillie'ulty many 
a great baron calk*d to his aid the* ck*s- 
tiiscxl jc'w or the* petty bourgeois. It was 
in the* hands of lhc*se‘ lattc'r that suc'h 
ca])ital as existe'd in the* Middle* Age> 
began to ae'cnmulale*, and it lornu'd the* 
mick*us ol the e apitid which e*xists to-day. 
But both the* we*althy ('onimnnc* and the 
wealthy individual track*!' we*re* in )M*r- 
pc*tual dangc*r ol Ix ing j)liin(lered. 

I''xpc*nsi\'(* and unproductive wars, 
toge*tlier with an e*x j)ensi\a‘ and un- 
productive* tillage, brought about the 
l)ankrupt('y of fe*udalism. ^"(*1 tlie bour- 
gc'ois became* aware* ol his |)ow'c‘r whc*n a 
gre*at lord, in delianc'c* of le*udal ('ustom, 
of((*rc*cl to share* witli him the* risks and 
j)rohts of comme*re'iaI sj)(*culat ion. In 
the protocols of Eui'guncly tli(*re* arc* 
numerous instane'cs which prove* that mc*n 

ol rank and title* e‘nte*re*(l into 
Merchants ,.p j, 

merchant class. While* the 


Protected 
by Lords 


beuirg(*ois was t hi ill ily amassing 
his small sa\’ings, the.* seign(*ur was mis- 
s[K*nding in luxury and barren war the! 
income whic h hc! e'xtorted trom s(*rf and 
bourgeois alike. Owing to the* anarchy of 
the |)eriod, the tra\'elling merchant was 
ofte*n, as we! have se!(*n, comj)elIed to ]nit 
himself under the ])rotection of some pow(*r- 
ful lord, who in return received a percentagci 
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of the Hanseatic , 
League 


on the T-esults of the ex])e(lition. Some- 
times, for greater safety, merchants 
travelled in companies both by land and 
sea. What this new corporate activity 
which laid the foundations of the vast 
modern system of production and ex- 
change was able to achicwe may be 
disc(;vered in the history of the communes 
of France, and especially 
Great Days ]{;insa towns of Ger- 

Gnany. Originally, Hansa 
meant a military company. 
Hut tlie object of those coiujiani(‘S was not 
military but commercial. They placed out- 
posts .and de[K»ts in the great towns, jind at 
last th<‘y attaiiaal to such j)ower that they 
wen* abl(‘ to di('tat(‘ treali(‘s to kings. 

A sili'iit reconstruction of the economic 
basis of ICuropean lite. was taking ]dace. 
h'r(‘(juently the* work was impeded by 
reactionary forces .and especially by war, 
but it was never wholly arrested. It is a 
striking iruth, however, that the tendency 
of this new factor of progress was to create 
soci.'d privil(*ges not luudament.ally dil- 
fereut from tliose of the syst(‘m which it 
was se('r(‘tly overthrowing. 'I'hat t(‘ndency 
was aristocr.iti('. h'or instance, in the 
yearly assembli(‘s of the Hanseatic' L(‘.ague, 
which generally took |)Ia('e at Liibeck, 
no one ln*low the rank ot councillor might 
take his seat. Moreover, if any town 
displayed democratic leanings it was 
punished by exjudsiou from the league. 

Wealtli, in fact, whic h had been created 
not out of the land but out of coiuniercc, 
bec'ame the iustrument lor ('leating and 
maintaining a new hierarchy. We may 
nuMsun* the change which liad (»ccurred 
when we ri'call the fact that Louis XI \'., 
at V^u'sailles, raised liis hat to a wealthy 
merchant of that day trom whom he 
recjuiri'd tiuancial aid. Tlu* interests ot 
the capitalist class and of tlu* aristocracy 
had become less and less antagonistic. 
According to some writers, indeed, the 
economic re\’oluti()n which the dex elopment 
of trade brought with it suc- 
esu s o ill creating a new 

-fc , . commercial ten dal ism, 

eve opmen the producers at 

the exj^ense of the consumers. ‘‘ In vain,” 
says HlaiKpii, “ the French Revt)lution 
abolished the trade guilds and emancipated 
labour if wages tend to fall and the ])ricc 
of commodities tends to rise.” And in the 
opinion of Lassalle there is an exact 
parallel between the historical signiticance 
of the bourgeoisie and the mediieval 
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noblesse. He maintained that the bour- 
geoisie, as soon as it had secured power, 
transformed itself into a privilegecl class, 
whose feudal character was expressed 
in terms of capital. 

In the Middle Ages the ruling orders were 
untaxed. Every privileged order in every 
age has attempted to place the burden of 
taxation, whether in the form of labour 
or of money- on the shoulders of the classes 
who possess no property. It is true that 
the capitalists take their share in taxa- 
tion, but that share, say the Socialists, 
is out of all proportion to the amount of 
their incomes. By the device of indirect 
ta.xation they lighten the burden for 
themselves in those countries in which 
trade monopolies are fostered. A man 
who is twenty, or fifty, or a hundred times 
.as rich as another, does not for that 
reason, says Lassalle, require twenty, 
or fifty, or a hundred times as much food 
and shelter. We shall deal later with the 
question of modern poverty. 

M(‘antime, it is sutficient to point out that 
the gr(‘at leading factors in the creation of 
nuKlern conditions— the use of machinery, 
the discovery of America 
The Thr^e ^ markets for 

Broad D.v.s.o«s kcility oflocomo- 

>a Society 

luuiK'rous inventions of aj^plied science 
in ail industries, together w'ith new political 
theory and practice — have transformed 
Ih'voiuI recognition the great divisions of 
ancient and inedia'val society. The social 
organisation has become more flexible. 
Instead of slaves and serfs there are men 


and women who sell their lal)Our for wages. 

The omnipotence of the owner of land 
has ])een checked and the powers which 
he once exercised have passed to the 
state. In the words of tlic distinguished 
historian of ICnglish industry, ” Eco- 
nomically we have three broad divisions 
in society, for men arrange themselves 
according to the things which they 
own and exchange ; they may exchange 
their labour for wages, or they may 
e.xchange the use of their ca])ital for 
interest, or they may exchange the use of 
their land for rent. In modern societies, 
labourers, capitalists and landlords are 
the three classes which group themselves 
round the possession of the power to labour, 
the possession of wealth and the possession 
of land. Tliis is the social structure we 
habitually assume, but it is strangely 
unlike the manorial life it has superseded.” 
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17 VERY progressive modern state has 
^ thus been the scene of a political 
and economic transformation, l\v means 
of which many of the principles which 
governed collective action in the ])ast 
have been abandoned. Representative 
government, the great political ju inciple of 
modern democi'acies, was unknown in anti- 
quity. Ancient democracies were direct ; 
Uiat is to say, their comi)()nent nn'inbers 
legislated not by proxy, but in their 
own persons in the national assemblies. 

In the ancient (rcrmanic tribes, for 
instance, all the freemen met together 
in council. In tin* Athenian ecclesia the 
entire body of free citi^^ens abo\’e twenty 
years of age transacted political business. 
Rut this system was adapted only to 
small communities in which public opinion 
could be easily and quickly ascertained. 
As nations grew larger it became im- 
practicable to summon all the citizens 
for common deliberation, and 
many hundreds of years 
elapsed betore men discovered 
and perfected the; methods of 
representative government. The dehnition 
ot the state which Grot ins lormulated 
expresses the modern social ideal, which is 
still in ])roccss of realisation, “ The state,” 
said (irotius, ” is the perfect union of free 
men for the purpose of enjoying common 
rights and a common welfare.” 

The history of the franchise is the his- 
tory of the extension of this sphere of 
rights and also of the attempt to discover 
within the vast masses which constitute 
modern nations that unanimity of public 
opinion which was so simply expressed in 
the national councils of the ancient tribes. 
In some countries universal suffrage actu- 
ally reproduces, although in an indirect 
form, the ancient referendum, while in 
others political development has b(*en 
marked by a steady widening of the elec- 
toral basis. Even in a country such as 
England, which is not nominally a demo- 
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cracy, a democratic representative system 
has been grafted upon a constitutional 
monarchy, and the public business is 
initiated by ac'omniittee of the nation in the 
form of a Cabinet resi^onsible to the ix'opli'. 
But this inechanisin of government was 

, known neitlu'r to the ancient 
The Voice of i i 1 r 1 11 

nor to the medueval world, 

although, indt‘ed, tlu' i)ro- 
cediireof the Athenian iri'lesia 
a[)i)ears in some instances to have a]q)roxi- 
mated to the methods of a ])aiTiament. 
Whereas, in anti(piity and during the 
Middle Ages numerous interests were h‘lt 
inarticulate and unrejua'sented in the state, 
in modern tinu's the industrial population 
makes its voice heard in public affairs. 

The nations have long outgrown their 
earlier organisations. In the W('st(‘rn 
world the system ot castes has broken 
down, and the idea, of ('ommon('itizenshii) is 
fully dev('lo]H‘d. Tlu' functions ol the state 
arc r(*garded as j)urely scH ular, and tlu'. 
old coiK'eptions ol tlu'oi'iatic goV('rnment 
have disai)pi‘ared. Sovereigns, whether as 
hereditary monarchs or as (Te('ti‘d jiresi- 
dents, are no longer supi)os('d to ruh' by 
divine authority, but only as embodi- 
ments of the conc(*ntrat(Ml national will. 

Whereas in mediaeval society (‘ach 
grouj) of i)rivileged jiersons was governed 
by a code ol law ])eculiar to itself -the 
clergy by the canon law ; the barons, the 
knights, th(‘ vassals, tlu* burghers, the 
villeins and the serfs by (Mistoms 
belonging to their respective ranks - to- 
day the national consciousness expresses 
itself in statutes before 
which all men arc equal. And 
thus we return to that con- 
ception of the state which has 
controlled both the political theory and 
practice of some of the most advanced 
modcTii nations - the j^rinciple, namely, 
that the main duty of the state is the 
maintenance of the rights and the property 
of all its members. This principle found 
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remarkable expression, especially in Eng- 
land in the nineteenth century, in the 
doctrine of laissez faire , according to which 
the state should interfere as little as 
possible with the activity of the individual. 

That activity found vent in every form of 
industrial enterprise, and it is to the system 
of unrestricted competition that the accu- 
mulation of modern wealth is 
rSf 4* due. The conception, however, 
o o ern function of the 

uemocracy protect pro])erty, or, 

in other words, to prevent burglary— a 
conception to which Immanuel Kant, 
among others, gave expression — has been 
attacked by the opponents of the bour- 
geois ideal, who have pointed out that it 
converts the modern state into a mere 
policeman. And, as we shall sec, this 
indictment against the materialistic view 
of national life is not unjustified. In the 
attom])t to accumulate property and to 
defend it, the modern world has for- 
gotten that the state in its highest and 
noblest aspects should represent not 
only the physical, but also the intellectual 
and the moral energy of man. 

The great doctrine of modern democracy 
embodied in the triple formula, liberty, 
equality, fraternity, contains inherent 
contradictions which will always prevent 
its full realisation. In any case political 
liberty has had little effect upon the 
economic foundations of modern society. 
And if we examine the origin of modern 
wealth, we shall find that the emancipation 
of industry did iK)t involve the emancipa- 
tion of the industrial workers. The im- 
mense development of modern manufac- 
tures and commerce has been the result 
of the enterpiise of individuals who have 
been more or less unshackled by the inter- 
ference of the state. But in the pursuit 
of his own interests the individual is 
tempted to sacrifice the interests of others. 
During a long period the modern methods 
of acquiring wealth were not fundament- 
^ ally different from those of 

• antiquity and of the Middle 

CoIoaUs The history of colonial 

o oAi«8 slavery and of modern factories 

amply demonstrates how long political 
theory may remain unrelated to actual 
social conditions. 

Many years after the French Revolution 
the colonial possessions of Britain and of 
Fiance were, like America, the scene of 
servile labour as degrading as the servile 
labour of ancient times. No doubt, slavery 
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was abolished in Western Europe towards 
the close of the twelfth century. But as 
soon as Europeans began to colonise the 
New World they did not sci:;aple to make 
use of a tyranny which in Europe had been 
already condemned. Fortunes destined 
t6 be spent in Europe were extorted from 
the labour of slaves in the rice-fields and 
the cotton-fields, and in the indigo and the 
tobacco plantations of another continent. 
Men who attended Christian churches in 
Europe did not consider it to be incompat- 
ible with their religious beliefs to enrich 
their families by help of a tyranny which 
was the negation of Christian doctrine. 

In the official journal of Martinique for 
June 22nd, 1840, we read as follows : In 
the name of the king, of law and of 
justice. — Be it known to all whom it may 
concern that on Sunday, June 26th, 1840, 
in the market-place of the Holy Spirit, 
there shall be sold at auction immediately 
after Mass the slave- woman Sui^anne, a 
negress, together with her six children, aged 
respectively thirteen, eleven, eight, seven, 
six and three years.’' A proclamation like 
this was a strange commentary on eighteen 
WK fK hundred years of Christianity. 

would be interesting to 

attempt to discover what 

If lOUriSnCO j * 1 111 

proportion of modern wealth 
can be traced directly to slave labour. 
There are at least sufficient data to prove 
that even in our own day, as recent events 
on the Congo bear witness, the ancient 
dogma of man’s property in man is by no 
means extinct. The men who drew up 
the Black Code and who ordained for the 
fugitive slave the punishment of lopping 
his cars and of branding his shoulder with 
the fleur-de-lis, and the punishment of 
death if the attempt to escape were 
repeated, were, muiatis mutandis, using 
the language of the slave laws of antiquity. 

In a French journal of July, 1843, we 
even find the statement that the proposal 
for the abolition of slavery was “ athe- 
istical " because it attacked the most 
sacred of all rights, the right of property. 
And this belief that an inferior race may 
be exploited as implements for the pro- 
duction of wealth to be consumed by their 
masters was held universally in every 
country which had acquired colonial 
possessions. In the London newspapers 
towards the end of the eighteenth century 
there are to be seen advertisements for 
fugitive slaves, and high rewards are 
promised to the captors. Throughout 
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that century there was continued a great overseers who were responsible only to 
discussion as to whether a slave who had the owners. The history of the cotton 
landed on the shores of Great Britain and woollen factories is, unfortunately, 
should be considered to be free. In 1729 full of data which prove that the new in- 
the following was announced as the official ventions and the new industrial organisa- 
decision of the attorney-general and the tion which they involved resulted in a 
solicitor-general of the day : “ We are ruthless exploitation of adult and child 
of opinion that a slave, by coming from labour. In a speech delivered in the 
the West Indies into Great Britain or House of Commons in 1796, 

Ireland, either with or without his master, . ^ William Pitt pointed out the 

does not become free, and that his master’s advantages which might be de- 
light and property in him is not thereby rived frotn the employment of 

deteimined(».^., ended) or varied, and that children in the great staple industries, 
baptism doth not bestow freedom on him He spoke of '' the addition which by the 
nor make any alteration in his temporal fruits of their toil might be made to the 
condition in these kingdoms. We are also country’s internal opulence.” And the 
of opinion that the master may legally manufacturers were quick to utilise a form 
compel him to return to the plantations.^' of labour so abundant and so cheap. 

It was not until January, 1772, and Yet it would be wrong to suppose that it 
after prolonged investigation that Mans- was in the great factories that for the first 
field and his coadjutors declared that time children were set to do tlie work of 
as soon as ever any slave set his foot adults, and to perish by thousaiuls in 
upon English territory be became free.” the process. As early as the reign of 
In this case, however, English territory Elizabeth it was enacted by the Poor Law 
meant only the shores of Great Britain, of i6or that pauper children and orphans 
and the abolition of slavery throughout should be apprenticed to various trades, 
the British dominions did not take place So that when at the end of the eighteenth 
TK C ' ^^ 34 * Such facts bring century the new discoveries in machinery 

e oming yg ^ striking way the had given a great stimulus to the spinning 

. . overlapping of the ancient and weaving industries, the manufac- 
ac laery modern world. In the turers simply pressed into their service 

frantic effort to create capital, Europeans, the apprentice system which they found 
who enjoyed a charter of political liberties ready to their hands. We cannot attempt, 
which it had taken centuries to win, however, to describe the abuses which 
revived outside Europe an industrial sys- the new methods of manufacture intro- 
tem in which liberty had no place. duced, or the slow and halting attempts at 

If we now turn to consider for a moment interference and control on the part of 
the development of modern manufactures the state. It was pointed out by Spencer 
in Europe itself, we shall find that during Walpole that it required twenty-five years 
a long period the factory system was of legislation to restrict a child of nine 
responsible for the sacrifice of the industrial to a sixty-nine hours’ week, and that that 
population merely for purposes of economic restriction applied only to the cotton-mills, 
gain. The condition of the workers who And it is part of the irony of those 
spun cotton in the English factories was abuses that attention was drawn to 
hardly better than that of the ne»gro them only when, owing to the insanitary 
slaves who had first raised the cotton in conditions in which the children worked, 
the American plantations. Owing to the a serious outbreak of fever threatened 
invention of steam and the steam engine » j * » public health. The 

and Arkwright’s spinning-frame a revo- ^•'*v*m* memoir of Robert Blincoe, 
lution took place in many important a cotton apprentice, who 

industries. Machinery not only destroyed *** served his time while the 

the old handicrafts, but it produced great system was doing its maximurn mis- 
changes in the habits of the people. chief, allows us a glimpse of the frightful 

Manufactures which used to be carried on cruelties which attended the earliest stage 
in cottages, where the head of a family had of modern industry. Blincoe declares that 
his family or his apprentices as co-workers, he was often compelled to work almost 
were now transferred to large buildings naked throughout a winter’s day, and 
in which men, women and children were to work, moreover, loaded with two half- 
congregated under the supervision of hundredweights of iron slung to each 
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shoulder. Those apprentices who, like 
the slaves of antiquity, were suspected of a 
desire to escape were kept in chains, and 
their ankles were shackled. The duration 
of the hours of labour would be incredible 
unless the facts were fully authenticated, 
as, in the present case, they happen to 
be by a number of official documents. 

Robert Peel 

Unchecked personal 

^ '****^.i, ® knowledge, children seven 

Cotton Mills compelled 

to work thirteen and fourteen hours a 
day. Sir Samuel Romilly declared that 
he knew of cotton mills where the appren- 
tices were murdered in order that fresh 
premiums might be secured with new 
ap})rentices. The Poor Law overseers 
md the justices of the peace appear to 
have been able only on the rarest occa- 
sions io check the abuses that existed 
within the walls of factories which, since 
they were private concerns, were iK>t yet 
liable to inspection by the state. 

It was in tlie year 1802 that the first 
great attempt was made by the state to 
establish a control over the factory system. 
An act called the Health and Morals 
of Apiirentices Act was passed without 
much opposition, and it reduced the 
working hours to twelve per diem. Night 
work was to cease in June, 1804. This 
measure marked an important stage in 
social ])r()giess. Provision was made lor 
an improvement in the sanitary con- 
dition of the factories, inspe('tors were 
ajipointed, and all mills were to be regis- 
tered. Tlie justices of the peace were t‘ni- 
powered to impose penalties for violation 
of the act. But the act applied only to 
cotton and woollen factories, and even in 
these it was soon found to be inefficient. 

The reduction of the working time 
was inadequate, and in many cases 
evasion of the statute was easy. It 
required the legislation of exactly a hundred 
years to establish in the interests of the 
. . workers an effective control 
eginning great industries of 

? , ? * the country. And it was not 

Interference Factory 

and Workshop Act of that year, a large 
number of statutes regulating the hours 
and the conditions of labour were consoli- 
dated. The history of state interference 
was at first marked by great caution and 
timidity. The acts of 1802, 1819 and 
1825 "'cre soon found to be wholly insuffi- 
cient. For instance, the act of 1819 
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forbade any person under sixteen to be 
employed more than twelve hours a day, 
exclusive of meal times. But it had no 
application beyond cotton mills. Although 
it prohibited the labour of children less 
than nine years old, nevertheless, in other 
industries, children of five and six years 
were still being employed. And the hours 
for adult labour were intolerable. In 
Manchester in 1825 the average working 
day extended beyond fourteen hours. 
During the meal hours the children were 
not allowed to go free, but were compelled 
to clean the machinery and, thus engaged, 
to eat their miserable food in a suffocating 
temperature. A meagre advance was 
made in 1831, when a twelve hours' 
working day was prescribed for all persons 
under eighteen, and night work was pro- 
hibited except for those who were above 
twenty-one years of age. But again only 
the cotton mills were included in the act. 

The goal f)f reform was still far off. The 
letters of Richard Oastler to the “ Leeds 
Mercury ” in 1830, although somewhat 
wildly written, were justified by the facts 
which they disclosed. “ The pious and able 
champions of negro liberty," 
r t . .said Oastler, "should, before 
of Industrial had travelled so far 

*'*’'*'^ as the West Indies, have 
sojourned in our own immediate neighbour- 
hood — Lc., Yorkshire — and have directed 
attention to scenes of misery, acts of 
oppression, and victims of slavery on the 
threshold of our homes. Thousands of 
little children, both male and female, but 
])rincipally feniak*, from seven to fourteen 
years of age, are daily compelled to labour 
from six o’clock in the morning to seven 
in the evening, with only thirty minutes 
allowed for eating and recreation.” 

These and similar passages referring to 
the condition of labour in the Bradford 
worsted mills, and in many other factories 
during the first half of the nineteenth 
century, ju'ove the truth of the view that 
the ancient and the ineditTval methods of 
exploiting human labour have been ex- 
tended far into the modern era. They 
expressed themselves in a new form in 
the new industrial organisation, but they 
reproduced the old results. And if we look 
closely enough at the foundation of the 
social fabric of the modern world wc 
shall be compelled to admit that the 
accumulation of modern as of ancient 
wealth has not been made without a great 
and unnecessary sacrifice of human life. 
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I N our own day, however, we are happily 
able to observe new social lorces 
at work. The doetiine of laisscz faire is, 
as we have already said, now discredited, 
and the state no lon|Lr(‘r n'lnaiiis iiidilh'nMit 
to the welfare of its labouring (dass. No 
doubt much remains to be done. Mr. 
Sidney Webb has pointed out that the 
sweated trades remain at the openini^ 
of the twentieth century as fn'e Irom any 
effective common rules as was the factory 
system at the beginnin,(j: of the nineteenth.’' 

In the report of the Select Committee of 
the House of Lords on the sweatin^j; system 
in i8()() it is stated tliat the hours of 
labour in the sweated industries “ are such 
as to make the lives of the workers periods 
of ceaseless toil,” and the sanitary condi- 
tions under which the work is done are 
described as wretched. E\'en as we writer, 
however, attempts are beiniL; made to 
establish ccmtrol over private workshops, 
and the inevitable goal of 
r n'cent social legislation will 

*•^1. * be the extension ot i)rotec- 

of the State 4^ 1 1 

tion to the sweated worker. 

Perhaps the most liopeful characteristic of 
modern legislative' effort consists in the fact 
that reform is now undei taken not merely 
for economic but for direct moral reasons. 

Sometimes sla\’es and serfs were emanci- 
pated because their emancipation became 
a source of profit to their masters. To-day, 
however, as soon as social abuses beconiii 
known the public conscience is stirr(;d. If 
we examine the Factory Act of K^or, 
which was the consummation of a century 
of philanthropic effort, we shall be able 
to measure the social progress which has 
been made. The provisions oi that act 
apply no longer merely to factories and 
workshops, but to laundiics and ware- 
houses, docks, wliarves and quays and 
railways. All the great national industries 
have come under the eye of the state. 
The hours of laboui both in textile and in 
non-textile facotries are definitely regu- 


lated. For instance, it is enacted (hat for 
women and young persons (he working 
hours shall be from (> a.m. till (> p.ni., or 
from 7 a.m. till 7 p.m., with (wo hours, 
of which one hour is hefore ] p.m., (or 
iiK'als. And on .Saturdays work stops at 
1 1. JO in (lu‘ forenoon. The 
clauses which riLite to “ Health 


A Better 
Day for (he 
Workers 


and Salety,” “ Overtime and 
Night work,” ” Tlu' Fc'iicing of 
Machinery,’ Tlu' Education of ('hil- 
dreu,” “Dangerous and Unlu'althy Indus- 
tries,” and numerous other inatti'is indi- 
cate to what great j)iup!)S(‘ the state has 
intia tered in tlu' organisation of’indiistry. 

Moreovi'r, the s})iiit of the JCnglish 
factory acts has spread into all othei 
civilised countries. d'he most minute' 
])rovisie)ns ari' maele' for llie* maintenance' ot 
the health ol the' workers, h'or instane'e, 
by the' .Act eif KjOi e've'ry laedory e'xce'pt, 
ineh'e'el, the' domestic lae'tory is re'ejuireel 
to “ be kept in a edi'anly state*,” anel “ it 
must not be* so oN'ercrowdeel while* work 
is cairie'el ein the*rein as to be* elangerous or 
injurious te) the* health eil the* ju'rsons 
e'uiployeel the'rein.” In se'ction ij of 
part I. it is enae te'el that “ a cliilel must not 
be alle)wed to cle'an in any lae tory (a) any 
part e)t any mae'hine'ry, or (b) any jdace 
under any mae liinery othe'r than over- 
head mill ge'aring, while* the* machinery is 
in motion by the- aiel eif steam, water e)r 
othe*r me'chaiiical ])e)we*r.” 

Again, “a woman eir yeinng jie-rsem shall 
not lie e‘m]de;ye'el ceint imieiiisly for me)re 
than four henu s anel a hall withe)Ut an inter- 
val ol at least hall an heiur for 

The State s 

ntZ re'gulating the empleivment of 

Children work is tor- 

bidden, anel a child unek'r the age ol 
cle'ven “ shall not be empleiyeel in streed 
trading.” To the men e)l the mieldle half 
of the ninetcHinth, all such enactments 
woukl have appeared tei be* an infringement 
of the rights ot preiperty. To us they mark 
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only a tardy act of justice, and they in- 
volve a new conception of the function of 
the state. For the state can no longer be 
supposed to be merely a machine for the 
production of material goods wliicli are to 
be enjoyed by a minority of its members. 
Rather, its true life is attained only when 
there exists between all its members a colla- 
boration for moral as well 
.TheW.g«.earner purposes. 

ersus mentioned some 

the C.p.t.l..t obstacles which 

throughout many centuiies have prevented 
the realisation of this ideal. Let us now 
ask if our own age iij^pears to be any 
nearer the solution of the soc ial problem. 

When Saint Just said tliat “ wealth is 
an infamy ” he was denouncing it as the 
possession of the few, and liis cry is being 
re-echoed in the twcaitietli century. It 
is the tendency of capital as well as of 
land to accumulate within the hands of 
a minority. And the complaint of the 
industrial wage-earner to-day is far more 
bitter against the capitalist than against 
the owner of land. Socialism desires, 
above and before all things, tlu* destruction 
of the middle class. 'I'o-day the great 
economic struggle lies between tht‘ wage- 
giver and wage-earner. ILdow the wage- 
earners are the waged ess, who make up* the 
great pauper population. Although it has 
been estimated that the sum paid in wages 
in the United Kingdom amounts annually 
to £5oo,oo(),(K)(), yet sevem out of every ten 
persons live in a state of scani-starvation. 

One thing is clear - the working class 
is no longer salisfied merely with the 
political franchise. Political ecjuality has 
not brought with it, they say, that wider 
extension of social well-being which is the 
ultimate aim of democracy. And when 
dernoeiacy expresses itself in the terms of 
Socialism, the reason is that it is no longer 
content with a jxditical, but insists as well 
upon an economic revolution. Through- 
out the nineteenth century it was the gieat 
n uiiddle class which plavetl the 

Power of the political role. But the 

industrial 

Pop»l*«.on aristocracy to the niidillo 

class has been followed by the transfer of 
power from the middle class to the indus- 
trial population. And just as at the opening 
of the French Revolution the Third Estate 
determined to be represented by members 
chosen from itself, so to-day the working 
class finds its political representatives 
within its own ranks. As Lassalle pointed 
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out, there lay concealed within the middle 
class of all European nations a fourth 
class, which has only recently become 
articulate. Whether it calls itself the 
Labour or Social Democratic Party, it will 
develop independently, and will use 
politics only as an instrument for the 
advance of its own aims. Democracy docs 
not ncccissarily mean Socialism; but, like 
the latter, it dreams of the overthrow of 
that powerful individualism which lies at 
the basis of the modern capitalistic system. 

Sociedism professes to supply democracy 
with an economic theory, according to 
which collective production and collective 
distribution should form respectively the 
means and the goal of human activity. 
The social problem to-day centres, there- 
fore, round the conflicts of capital and 
labour. The long and victorious struggle 
of the trade unions for recognition, and 
the improved conditions of labour which 
the factory acts have secured, do not by 
any means mark the limit of the demo- 
cracy’s ambitions. The modern world has 
abolished personal ])ropcrty in human 
beings. Hut the question is now asked 
^ whether, if one man has no 

. p-M'f right to exploit another as his 

A If slave or serf, he has any better 

of Labour? 

labour ? If it is labour which bestows the 
right to own j ropeity, it is maintained 
that the .workman’s claim is not satisfied 
by the paynumt of a wage which aflords 
him only a baie subsistence. His interest 
in the prodiu't of his labour should, it is 
declared, be cumulative under the in- 
dustrial regime. His laixmi tonus his only 
pr()])erty, l)ut it peiishes in tlie ]>rocess of 
work. He describes a weary ciivle. Al- 
though he is paid in wages, the wages are 
sufficient only to provide liim with food, 
whereby his lai)ouring [)ower is daily 
renewed. And so on till his death, he, the 
producer, is shut out from the enjoyment 
of the lesults of his production. His 
political freedom seems to be nothing 
more or less than an idle and useless gift. 

According to Karl Marx, the effects of 
the modern industrial system have been 
the physical and moral deterioration of 
the w'orkman, the intensification of labour, 
and the creation of a surplus value wLich 
is ajipropriated by the capitalist. The 
Marxian theory of value, based upon some 
statements of Adam Smith and Ricardo, 
has now been discredited. His view was 
that value is created only by labour, and 
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he neglected other important factors, such 
as scarcity and abundance, the varying 
demand for different commodities, and the 
different quality of the raw material upon 
which labour is spent. 

Laveleye points out that the wine known 
as Chateau-Lafite may be worth twelve 
shillings a bottle, whei eas t he produce of the 
neighbouring vineyard may be worth only 
tenpence a bottle, although in the latter case 
double the amount of labour may have 
been expended in the cultivation. Labour, 
therefore, is not the sole factor in the 
creation of value. Besides, Marx has not 
touched upon the effect of ('ompetition in 
raising or reducing values, irrespective of 
the labour employed in tla^ production of 
commodities of the same kind. Marx 
objects to the suridiis profit which falls to 
the employer. He says that capital, like 
a great sponge (Kapital Schwamm). sucks 
up the surplus vahu' drop by drop. 

The work which the labourer performs in 
the course of a single day creates a value 
only a portion of which r’eturns to him as 
a wage. He may be com])elIed to work 
twelve hours, while' only three' hours would 
be sufficient to earn that wage. 
Problem employer wei'e not 

of Surplus t^^ retain part of the n'alised 
^ value of the j^roduct he could 

iK'ither preserve nor ('ulargc' his business, 
which, as a source both ol income and of 
wages, would thus soon cease to exist. 
It cannot be true to say that the capitalist 
simjdy “ steals " the profits wliich accriu' 
from wliat Marx calls “ surplus labour.” 

No doubt, the labourer may create by his 
day’s work a product the \'ahu' of which, 
when realis(?d in tlu' market, will more 
than li(juidatc the day’s wage. But other 
ex])enses of production are to be mc't. 
And is the man whose energy and bin*- 
sight creates and maintains an organised 
industry not to be paid a wag(' in propor- 
tion to the value of his services ? It is 
certainly no longer possible to hold the 
old and explodcM:! theory of a wages fund. 
Wages are ultimately paid out of sources 
which labour has itself created. But apart 
from a controlling and organising force, 
labour would be impotent, and it woukl 
be unfair to equalise wages between agents 
who contribute disproportionate services. 

All these, however, are questions which 
we cannot discuss here. We are more 
concerned with the general fact that 
the development of modern industrialism 
has been accompanied by an ever growing 


The Iron 
Lnw of 
Economics 

passag(' 


antagonism between the forces to which 
it owes its birth. What has been called 
” the iron law of wages” is supposed by 
Socialistic economists to be the inevitable 
result of the reigning system of ca]ntalism. 
This law, the o|)eration of which was 
implied in the writings of French economists 
like Turgot, and also in those of 
Malthns, Ricardo and Adam 
Smith, was re-expressed by 
Lassalle in the following 
“The iron law of economics 
(das eherne dkonomisehe (ieset/), which, 
under the modern conditions of supply 
and demand, regulates the rate of wages, 
is this, that the average wage must 
always remain at th(' amount which, in 
accordance with the customary standard 
of living, is necessary to make mere 
subsislenc(‘ and propagation of the 
species j)()ssible. It is about this point 
tliat, like a pi'ndulum, the real wage — 
that is, the purchasing power of wages — 
oscillates without being able either to rise 
above it or to fall below it for any length- 
ened ])eriod. It cannot permanently raise 
itself above this average because, if it did, 
there would take ]>lace, owing to the im- 
proved condition of the workc'rs, an increase 
of population whi('h would have the (‘ffect 
of rediK'ing wages again, since the supj)ly 
of labour would have become abundant. 
Iak(‘wise, wages cannot permanently fall 
below the amount necessary for sulrsist- 
ence, because in that cas(i thi'ie would 
follow emigration, the n'duction of the 
maiTiage and r)f the birth-rat c', and, lastly, 
as a necessary conseciuence, a diminution 
of labour supj)ly resulting in a rise of 
wages to the toinier l(‘V(‘l.” 

Now, if this ” law ” opei'ated eternally 
and invariably, the orrtkrok for the working 
class worrld certainly be hojrekiss. Social and 
mor*al stagrratioir woirld be thc;ir destiny. 
Hajqaly, i*ecent criticism and a closer ob- 
servation of the coirditions of labour have 
rcsrrlted in a considerable modification of 
this theory, according to which 
Factors vvages are fixed by ” a natural 
*** law.” As a matter of fact, the 
® rate of wages is determined by 

varying causes, such as the workman’s 
efiiciency, tl.c needs of the market, srrpply 
and (leruand, etc. Professor Marshall has 
pointed out that local variations of weekly 
wages and of effrciency generally corre- 
spond. He maintains that the tendency of 
economic freedom and enterprise— that is, 
the competitive system — is generally to 
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equalise effiriency earnings in the same 
district. It is not, thcrelorc, merely 
the standard of comfort common to the 


labouring class in a given locality which 
regulates the amount of their wages. It 
often happens that common labourers and 
mechanics receive: wages as high as, if not 
higher than, the salaries of clerks and 


High Wages 
Mean Efficient 
Production 


curates, whose standard of 
living is, neverthehss, supe- 
rior. Hesides, the fluctua- 
tion in the rate of wages and 


the |)ri('e of commodities are not simul- 


taiK'ous. The resean'lus of Hrenlano and 


vSclKHMiof have proved tliat tlau'e is a close 
conn('{'tioii betwe(‘n the high wages and 
eni('i(‘nl production, and, in(le(‘d, that fact 
was already (‘xpressed by Adam vSmith, 
who said that “ tiu* libiaal reward of labour 


increas(‘S the indust ly of the common 
peopl(‘." Th(‘re is a saying in America 
that he is tin* b(‘st man of business who 


continues to ])ay tlie liigh(‘st wag(‘S. For 
the highest wages attract the highest skill, 
and the result is seen in an improxaMiieiit 
in th(' (|uality ol tlu' produds. Vrolessor 
Marshall says that “ highly ])ai(l labour is 
geiK'rally ellicii'iit, and theretoic not dear 
labour, a fact wliicdi is iuok' lull ol hope 
for the future of lh(‘ human ra(‘(‘ than any 
otli(M' that is known to us.’‘ 


Various statistics prove the correctiU‘Ss 
of this view. In the year the great 
increase in tlie wages of Prussian miners 
was followed b\' a lemarkabU' incr(‘ase 


in tlu‘ productivity ol the mineis. Whereas, 
too, in Austria, a miner’s dailv wage in 
l(S7o was two shillings and seveiipancv- and 
bis yearly output cwl., in 1872, when 
the wage had risen to thitM* sliilhngs and 
sixpence, the indi\'idual out pul had corre- 
spondingly risiMi to J ] c^vt . Schoenof has 
written a book to prove theecoiKunyof high 
wages, and to disprove the dogma that 
cheap la!)our means a gain to the employer 
of it. I?ut l(‘t it not be sup])osed tluit high 
wages mean necc'ssarily an immoderate 
price for the juoducts of labour. For 
more eflicient labour accomplishes more 
in a given time, and hence, although more 


highly ))aid, actually reduces the cost of 
production. The following table of 
average annual earnings and average 
j)rices in some American coal-mines is of 
special interest : 


I'eniussee 
Kentucky 
Oliio 

Those figures, which are quoted by 
Schoenof from the census of 1880, ])rovc 
that the labour cost [)er ton was lowest 
\v here the a V(‘ragc of day wages was highest, 
and that tlie price of coal fell, although 
the rale of wages rose. And he shows 
that, in. many other industries, along with 
an increase in earnings there has gone a 
decrease in the hours of labour. These 
facts are of the det'pest im])ortance, and 
they have beem corroborated by numerous 
indeiH‘ud(‘nl observers. Lord lirasscy points 
out that where wages ai’c low the work 
done is, as a rule, correspondingly small. 

It is i)redscly in the countries in 
which wag(‘S are highest and the working 
hours shortest that tlie greatest jiro- 
ductivity incvails. It is more than ])rob- 
able that the adojilion of an eight hours' 
day, advocated as early as llic licginning 
ol the niiu'teeiilh century by Robert 
Owen, would result, not only in improved 
social, but ■ im])roved economic con- 
ditions. When it was proposed to restrict 
Tk p ^ the hours of laclory hamls IhcYc 

^ was an outcry that tlK‘ in- 
p dust lies ol the country would 

rogress inij^ed. What is the truth ? 

It is (hat the steady reduction of hours 
has been accomiianied by an increase 
both in the quantity and the quality of 
the products. These few facts at which 
we have glanced appear to prove that 
even jiolitical economy, which has been 
called “ the dismal science,” is able to 
indicate for us the road of social progress. 


Yearly Wa^i.s V.alue 

Karninns Per I'oii Per Ton 

(Pillars) (Cents) (Dollars) 

18S0 1890 iS8() 1890 iSStj 1890 

332 392 68 82 1*27 1*21 

261 3.H 73 1*20 0-99 

320 352 86 69 1*29 0-94 
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THE SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY 

AND THE REMEDIES OFFERED BY SOCIALISM 


I T is not necessary to be a Socialist in 
order to believe in the urgent need of a 
wider distribution of the nu‘ans of human 
well-being. Socialism does not appear 
to have yet discovered I'conoinic principles 
which are sound, but neither can it be 
said that the pn'sent industrial system, 
which has creat('(l on the on(‘ hand vast 
wealth, and on the other vast piwerty, 
is capable of satistying the conscience of 
the civilised winld. 

A recent \Miter, Sir If. Wrison, who 
betrays alarm concerning the dominance of 
demociacy, asks the (piestioii : “ What are 
the poor going to do with the rich?” 
But we should also ask what have the 
rich been doing with the poor ? Kod- 
bertus |)ointed out long ago that paupca*- 
ism and a glutted market an; the 
chief causes of the economic distress of 
modern times. And there is profound 
suggestion in the tlieory that there (‘xists 
'ike wise a close interaction 


The Sequel 
to Rapid 
Production 


The State 
According to the 
Socialists 


between poverty and the state 
ol the markets lor commodities. 


In spite of the increased ])ro- 
ductivity of human labour, aich^d as it is 
by nrachini'ry and scientitic jirocesses, the 
industrial class receive only what is 
sufficient to support their existence. 

But the industrial class is the most 
numerous in the state. In other words, 
they ought to form the largest body ol 
consumers. What, however, is the real 
situation ? The purchasing power of the 
poorer classes is greatly rc'striclc'd. Hence 
the ra])id production of modern industry 
is not met by a corres])onding consum]>- 
tion. Rather, it is followed by an 
economic deadlock. The creation of com- 
modities suddenly stops because the 
market becomes full of supcrlliious goods. 
Expansion is succeeded by contraction of 
production, by a scarcity of employment, 
and a further decline in the purchasing 
power of the working class. Thus, we 
have a commercial crisis bringing with it 
pauperism as a necessary result. In the 


meantime the |)urchasing power of the 
capitalists and landholders continues 
relatively to increase ; but as tlu'v have 
already liad enough to i)ny all the comforts 
of life, thev spend more in tlu' pincliast' of 
luxuries, th(' production of wliicli incn'ases. 
Such phenomena are the result of what 
some S<K'ialistic writers call “ the com])eti- 
tive anarchy ” of the cap- 
italistic system. riuyv pro- 
pose to re])lace that system 
l>y collect i\'e owiu'rshij) of 
ca])ital, collect ivt‘ proilnction and colli'ctive 
distribution of tlu‘ prodnclr^ of industry. 
'I'he state is to b('com(‘ a vast facdory or 
assemblage of factories, and e\’('ry citizen 
is to take, his j>la('e as a working unit. 

Private s|)eculation is to ceasi*. 'I'liere 
would be n(‘ither profits nor wages, but 
each individual worker would be paid 
by the commnnily in labour checpies. 
Money would be abolislu'd. hand and 
machinery, togetla'i* with tlu^ (‘ntii(' m(*ans 
of ])roduction, would b(‘ collecti\ (‘ly owiu’tl. 
All workers would be on the sanu^ levid, 
for, according to tlu‘ ('iiuU' do('triiK‘ ol 
Proudhon, a piece of work dom* in oik' 
place balances a \)\v.cv ot work done in 
another, no matter how different the two 
kinds of work may be, j^rovided that t!ie 
same amount of tiiin^ is consumed. 

Those individuals who would be in- 
cai)ablc of ])rodncing material things, but 
could serve; tlie community as officials, 
teachers, physicians or artists would be 
remunerated by a share in commodities 
proportioned to tlie time spent by them 
. . in work socially useful. Credit 
Socialism h^ase, stocks and 

shares would no longer exist. 


the Death 
of Liberty 


But it is difficult to see how 
the result of such a system could be any- 
thing else than economic stagnation. 
Private entcr])rise would be cruslied, for 
private enterprise is the result of jirivatc 
interest, which vSocialism disallows. 
Equality would mean the death of liberty. 
If an individuail possesses superior powers 
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of invention and energy, to forbid him 
the enjoyment of the fruits of those 
powers would be tyrannical and unjust. 

To compel the more highly endowed to 
remain for ever on the same dead level as 
the more lowly endowed would be to 
abolish justice in the name of an equality 
whereby only mediocrity would gain. 

. In his book on foreign work 

From***^*^ and English wages Lord 

Brassey narrates the history of 

* * a highly instructive experiment 

in Socialism which took })lace in Argentina, 
and which came under his own observa- 
tion. “ Large numbers of colonists/’ he 
says, “ were sent out from all parts of 
Euro])e. To each was allotted an equal 
area of land ; for each a house was built, 
a well dug and seeds and implements 
provided. Nature gave to each an equal 
portion of sunshine and of rain, and at the 
end of a short term of years you find some 
in ])enury, many struggling to maintain a 
bare subsistence ; a few, l)ut only a few, 
had prospered. The unsuccessful regarded 
themselves as the victims of undeserved 
misfortune and viewed with envy the 
growing prosjierity of their neighbours.” 

If Socialism means the abolition of 
distinction for all who succeed, it will 
kill not only the desire to succeed, but 
even the desire to work. ILxaggerated 
individualism has produced economic 
tyranny, but the worst of all dcsiiolism is 
collective des])otisni, for it is inq^ersonal. 
It is not really true that one man is as 
valuable to the state as another, or that 
one man is equal to another. To equalise 
fortunes which have been created by un- 
equal talent would convert the state into 
a poor-house. We cannot believe that 
when the state is rechristened ” Socialistic 
the mainsprings of human activity will be 
fundamentally changed. 

He who sup]ioses that, as long as cha- 
racters and talent remain diverse, it is pos- 
sible to create and to maintain a uniformity 
« I luiman fortune, knows little 
bunian nature. A mass 
For'llifc * human beings idly leaning 

^ upon each other is not a state. 

Let us admit that at the present moment 
it is difficult to see any solution for the 
social problem. It appears to be inevitable 
that there should go on within the limits 
of the state that war for life, which is the 
main fact of human and of all other 
existence. Even Lassalle declared that 
“ History is a struggle against Nature ” 
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EteriiAl 
Struggle 
For Life 


(Die Geschichte ist ein Kampf mit der 
Natur). But that fact does not prevent 
the interference of mankind for the pur- 
pose • of mitigation and appeasement. 
What characterises the social action of the 
modern world is the perception that there 
is no necessary antagonism between moral 
and economic reform. The abolition of 
abuses has proved that the reverse is true. 
More and more we have come to see that 
in voluntary collaboration lies the true 
life of the state, and that if the state is an 
organism, every member who contributes 
to its combined life requires to be rewarded 
according to his contribution. 

We may not be able to discover in Social- 
ism a practicable theory of government. 
But we cannot blind ourselves to the fact 
that that doctrine contains a noble truth. 
Schaffle has said that ” Socialism is a 
question of the stomach ” (eine Magcn- 
frage). But so is individualism. If the 
two great efforts of the state are still, as 
in the words of Aristotle, the attainment 
of mere life, and then of the good and 
harmonious life, a certain share of material 
comfort is necessary for all its members. 
Where investigations into 

the Poor poverty prove that 

Live*^*^** national health and security 
are not compatible with the 
existence of a vast proletariat half 
fed, half clothed, and, we may add, half 
housed. The slave and the serf received 
food and clothing and shelter from their 
masters, but to-day the pauper and the 
unemployed workman are required to 
provide these things for themselves. 

In the slums of all great modern cities 
extraordinary efforts arc daily made by 
millions of men and women to procure 
even the most wretched and the most repul- 
sive conditions of bare existence. Beneath 
the glittering fabric of civilisation lies this 
immense, foul and rickety foundation 
of poverty. Whatever our theories of 
economics may be, and howsoever we may 
apportion tlic moral responsibility for the 
long antagonism between labour and 
capital, the fact remains that, owing to 
a combination of moral and economic 
causes, every modern state suffers from 
the same social disease. Sa.ys Emerson : 

Tis the day of the chattel, 

Web to weave and corn to grind, 

Things are in the saddle, 

And ride mankind. 

But ” things,” or economic causes, 
have been in the saddle §ince the beginning 
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of human history, and they have ridden 
many generations to death. Not only 
emotional philanthropists, but economists 
with cool heads have examined the lower 
strata of modern society, and have pointed 
out that the amount of wretchedness to 
be discovered in the great pauper areas 
is a national danger. 

Professor Marshall, in his “ Principles of 
Economics,*' says that children of the work- 
ing classes are imperfectly fed and clothed. 
They are housed in a way that promotes 
neither physical nor moral health ; they 
receive an education wliich, though in 
modern England it may not be very 
bad so far as it goes, yet goes only a little 
way ; they have few opportunities of 
getting a broader view of life, or an insight 
into the nature of the higher work of 
business, or of science, or of art ; they meet 
hard and exhausting toil early on the way, 
and for the greater part keep to it all their 
lives. At last they go to the grave, carrying 
with them undeveloped abilities and 
faculties, which, if they could have 
borne full fruit, would have added to the 
national wealtli of the country — to say 
nothing of higlier considerations 
Pif*'* — many times as much as would 

ysica covered tlie expense of 

providing adeipiate oj)por- 
tunities for their developnient.” Put the 
point on which we have here specially 
to insist is that the evil is cumulative. 

An anaiinic generation can have only an 
aiKemic ])r()gcny. If we examine the 
returns for recruiting for the British Army 
we shall discover grave reasons for be- 
lieving tliat the national energy is being 
sapped. In 1900, out of <S8.402 recruits 
medically inspected, no fewer than 23,105 
were rejected as physically unlit. And the 
standard required is, unfortunately, by 
no means high. When we remember, 
too, that many of the recruits arc only 
provisionally accepted, and that a con- 
siderable number break down during 
training, and are sent back as useless, the 
symptoms of a low vitality in the prole- 
tariat are still more evident. The causes 
of rejection are defective eyesight and 
hearing, weight and chest and height 
under-developed, deformed limbs, heart 
disease, skin disease, decayed teeth, and 
unsound lungs. Wliat do such facts mean ? 

They mean that generations of the pro- 
genitors of those recruits have been 
imperfectly fed, imperfectly housed, and 
imperfectly clothed. The victories of a 

2 A 


handful of picked British athletes at the 
Ol^anpic games cannot be accepted as a 
proof that the great mass of tlie peojde 
enjoy physical health. On the contrary, 
the researches of Mr. Charles Booth, of 
Mr. Seebohm Rowntree, and of many 
other trained observers, make the truth 
painfully manifest that, in spite of free 
P trade, the nutrition of a great 
o/lnfaiu ^ P^^^dion of the labouring class 
... is wholly inadequate. In London 

^ ^ the percentage of ]>auper popu- 

lation is 307, in York it is 27*84, and in 
other industrial cities the same average is 
reached. How is it possible to provide the 
nation with a virile working class when 
families earning wages below twenty 
shillings weekly live upon a diet far less 
nutritious than what is supplied to the 
inmates of the workhouse ? 

In the poorest districts of our great cities, 
out of every 1,000 children 250 die before 
they are twelve months old. And that 
this liigh rate of infant mortality is due to 
jxwerty and its attendant dangers and dis- 
comforts seems to be ])roved by the fact 
that among the better paid section of the 
working class only about 94 out of every 
1,000 children die below the age of twelve 
months. It has been calculated that the 
death rate among children in the poorer 
parts of London is almost three times 
liigher than the corresponding rate in the 
richer districts. Conditions of life under 
which one child out of every four dies 
before it is twelve months old are a menace 
to national well-being. We are told that 
only 12 per cent, of tlie working class popu- 
lation in Yoik are living in sanitary houses. 

C(nn])aratively high rents are paid 
for hovels A family of six, with an 
income of less than eightc^en shillings a 
week, find it necessary to deny themselves 
food and clotliing in order to pay three 
shillings in rent. And even that amount 
of rent is too high if we consider the kind 
of accommodatif)n provided in the slums, 
p r# f cases in which there 

ro ISO water-tap to fourteen 

_ tenements, and a single closet 

ropery shared by fifteen families. 
Anyone who wishes to study the budgets 
of the j)oor will find abundant material 
in the ])ages of Mr. Booth and Mr. Rown- 
tree. And he will learn that one of the 
most ironical facts of the social life of 
to-day is that slum pro])erty is highly 
profitable to the owner. We are told that 
wherever a room is, owing to its bad state 
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Lot of 
the Poor 


of repair or its dampness and general 
unhealthiness, to be had at a low rental, 
there is an eager demand for it among the 
poorest classes. It is impossible to deny 
that such a fact is nothing less than a dis- 
grace to modern civilisation, especially in a 
country in which the national income 
reaches aiiproximatcly the sum of 
/*!, 550,000,000. No doubt, a 
The Hard is repre- 

sented by wages. But it is only 
in tlie ranks of the higlier 
artisans that the rate of wages is suOicient 
to allow a margin for saving. And, as 
Mr. Ilohson ])oints out, a low wage is not 
accompanied by alow ])i ice for commodities. 

To begin with, the rent absorl)s a large 
fraction of the wage. It is calculated that 
in certain |)au})er areas in London 8(3 per 
cent, of the inhabitants ])ay more than 
ou(!-fifthof their w'eekly wages in rent. If, 
during tlu* last lifly years, wages have risen, 
rents have* also risen. Moreover, since tlie 
])oor buy in small (juantities, they are com- 
pelled to pay higher prices for {heir food. 
Th*' j)ric(^ of fresh veg(‘tables, such as 
carrots, j)arsnips, etc., in Last London is 
not infrequently ten times the price at 
w'hieh the same articles can be purchased 
w'hoh'sale from tiu* grocers. The results 
of a loss of (Muployment or of sudden 
illness may be imagiiual in tla^ case of men 
and wtimen who exist in such conditions 
as these. JLxtra (‘xpenditure is met by 
savings on necessaries, and in order to 
purchase a pair of boots the family fre- 
quently goes without a dinner. 

It has l)een estimated that out o( a popu- 
lation of 45,000,000 only three out of every 
ten persons in the United Kingdom arc 
able to live above the povtaty line. On 
the first day of January, 1909, an old-age 
pension scheme, for providing lor the aged 
poor, came into force. This measure is 
essentially socialistic. It may even be the 
beginning of a disastrous era for British 
finance and national security. 15 ut all 
Million P'-i'-tf'S in the state are in agree- 
Spent in l^hat the time was ripe 

Charity some sucli provision. Yet 

w^e w^ondcr w'hcther it wwild 
not be wiser, both in the interests of the 
nation and of the individual, to aid the 
poorest of the w’orking class not at the end, 
but at the beginning of their lives. 

The millions annually spent in charity are 
often S])ent too indiscriminately, and too 
late. And the state would receive a more 
adequate return, in the form of the higher 
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physical and moral development^ of her 
weakest members, if her activities in social 
amelioration were better organised. Mean- 
time, those writers are .scarcely to be con- 
victed of unreasonable pessimism who, 
after they have examined modem 
pauperism,*' doubt whether, in spite of all 
contrary appearances, modern civilisation 
marks any real social advance on ancient 
and mediceval slavery and serfdom. 

Let us not forget tliat the social problem 
is universal, and that no nation is un- 
affected by it. Modern industrialism has 
produced m Germany, in America and in 
1^‘rance, and, indeed, wherever it has 
spread its roots, exactly the same economic 
results wHiich are found in Great Britain. 
But it is precisely in its international 
character that we may perhaps find the 
best promise of a mitigation if not of an 
ultimate cure of the great social disease of 
the modern world. At first sight, indeed, 
the reverse would appear to be the case. 

For the armed condition of modern 
nations is the result not only of immemorial 
antagonisms, but also of rivalries engen- 
dered by the struggle for industrial and 
commercial supremacy. Prima 
therefore, the working 

Cease? country is the 

natural enemy of the working 
class of another. Nevertheless, interna- 
tionalism, w'hich is a wholly modern idea, 
w'as first proclaimed by the representatives 
of the industrial population of all the great 
Kuropean countries. It was by them that 
w ar was denounced as a crime against the 
essential solidarity of mankind. What 
would be the economic result of the aboli- 
tion of war is difficult to forecast. But 
since that abolition would at least involve 
an immense reduction in taxation, and 
would divert industrial activity from 
wasteful production to a production 
socially useful, the moral and economic 
gain might be incalculable. 

At any rate, there exists the closest con- 
nection between the internal conditions and 
the external relations of a state. If, then, 
an international harmony could be dis- 
covered, each state would be left free to 
^Pply its energies and to devote its wealth 
to the solution of its own social problems. 
This, we should like to believe, is the 
consummation which lies before all the 
rnodern peoples. The ideal goal of 
history is the collaboration of states in 
t^e great tasks of a common humanity. 
The cost of the retardation of inter-racial 
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and international justice is too vast for 
measurement. Let us not forget that, 
although climatic influences, age-long 
habits, and many other complex causes 
have created a sense of actual ph37sical 
repulsion between various breeds of men, 
the war which goes on between races 
erroneously supposed to be absolutely 
divergent is really the same kind of war 
which goes on within the limits of a single 
race, and, for that matter, witliin the 
frontiers of a single nation. It is the 
war for food. And yet the earth is capable 
of providing food for all. Every national 
group has reproduced within itself a minor 
and more or less modified form of the 
struggle for existence. The conflict be- 
tween individuals for the means of sub- 
sistence and for liberty is the same kind 
of conflict which rages between states 
for territorial possessions. Empire is 
only a colossal form of landowning, 
and the history of war forms part of 
the history of property. 

It was a perception of these permanent 
factors of disturbance in human society 
w'hich caused Immanuel Kant to say that 
f j I r' 1 sight of the actions of 

dea Goal displayed on the great 

stage of the world, it is impos- 

is ory escape a certain feeling 

of disgust/' Yet in his remarkable essa}^ on 
“ Universal History," Kant foreshadowed 
a set of inter-racial and international con- 
ditions which have been tlie dream and 
hope of less practical and more visionary 
minds. The last and the greatest task, he 
tells us, which will be offered to men will 
be the creation of a civil society founded 
upon justice, and embracing the entire 
earth. In spite of the fact that during 
the period which has elapsed since Kant's 
death the world has frequently vibrated 
with the shock of revolution and war, it 
cannot be said that this ideal goal of 
human history has wholly vanished out 
of human thought. 

On the contrary] there are signs that civil- 
ised peoples are becoming more impatient 
with the doctrine that the work of the 
world must be inevitably accompanied by 
an eternal homicide. The gradual elimina- 
tion of the idea that man, like any other 
living thing, is only a form of prey, meant 
a new route for human destiny. That idea, 
as expressed in the slave system, was the 
dominant principle of ancient society in 
its industrial aspect ; and it lingered far 


into the Christian era. But in modern tin.es 
the labourer is a free man, and he sells his 
labour for wages. The basis of human 
society has by this single fact been so 
revolutionised that only ignorance of 
history could make us deny that the rela- 
tions existing within states and between 
them are infinitely more humane in the 
^ modern than they were in the 
of Social* ancient world. The doctrine 
Harmony recipfocite e'est justice 

^ is, at least in practice, a 
purely modern idea, and it contains 
the secret of social harmony. The modern 
state is the result of a voluntary co-opera- 
tion between its members. Sooner or later, 
amid all social conflagrations and con- 
fusions, the end has been the same, and 
that end has been the triumph of liberty. 

And it seems time to ask whether it is not 
just here in this common goal of states 
that we may be able to detect some 
promise of union in the broken history of 
man ? For if they are all striving to be 
free, it is in the interests of every one of 
them that none shall be enslaved by 
another. The Bill of Rights wfliich each of 
them has won or is winning must, unless 
human society is to remain fundamentally 
irrational, cover inter-racial and inter- 
national relations. It is not unreasonable 
to suppose that just as the feuds of families 
and of clans gave way before the concep- 
tion of national unity, so the feuds of 
nations and of races ma^^ be at last lost in 
a general collaboration of mankind. This 
would be the true Foedus Amphictyoniim. 

One of the remarkable facts of his- 
tory is that, on the whole, all social 
systems at any given period tend 
towards uniformity. In Greece and in 
Italy the age of the despots was follow’ed 
by the age of the democracies. Thus, too, 
during the mediaeval period various forms 
of feudalism were simultaneously spread 
throughout a wide European area. In 
other words, political and social 
ideas have always been con- 

i» ory tagious, and to-day a common 
conception of hurnan rights is 
being diffused through the world. History 
teaches us that out of the most disordered 
forces order has actually been created, 
and that in the world of man, as in the 
world of Nature, chaos is the first stage 
of cosmos. Although the stairs of human 
progress are broken, nevertheless they are 
stairs. William Romaine Paterson 
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THE TRIUMPH OF THE MIND OF MAN 

By Dr. C. W. Saleeby 
THE MASTER KEY OF PROGRESS OR 
HISTORY IN THE LIGHT OF BIOLOGY 


'^HE spectacle offered to the historian 
^ is not merely a succession of persons 
and scenes ; it is not a panorama, nor a 
pageant, nor a ]diantasmag()ria, but a 
secjiience, or medley of sequences, which 
have direction and tendency. The ha])- 
penings with which he deals are not merely 
events to be placed and dated, but j)roc(‘Sses. 
It is the difh'rence between a succession of 
music-hall “ turns ” and an organic drama. 

Bluing human, the historian inevitably 
a])plies to the spectacle before him criteria 
derived from the human sense of worth 
or value. lie s[)eaks of the decline and 
fall of an empire ; he distinguishes be- 
tween savagery and civilisation, barbarism 
and culture, ignorance and knowledge. 

H(Me or there he witnesses processes 
which he calls jM'ogress or retrogression, 
advance; or decadence. Whatever the 
meaning that h(‘ attaches to these terms, 
history unquestionably presents pheno- 
mena to which they may be applied, and 
for man as a sj:)i ritual being tlu* questions 
that centre around the word “ progress ” 
are the vital questions of history, and 
those by which it is exalted to a rightful 
])lace above the purely ])hysical sciences. 
However delined .or conceived, jM'ogress 
has at least been observed at certain 
times and in certain places, and 
it is the supreme interest of 
the historian. In tlu; present 
essay it is our business to 
consider the new conceptions of history 
which, as it seems to the writer, must 
necessarily follow from our new perception 
of the facts of biological sciencQ. It is 
biology after all, and not archaeology, nor 
anthropology, that has given new dignity 


Biology's 
rtelatioo 
to History 


to history. It is the study of life as a 
whole, tiie study of all life — vegetable, 
animal, human — as a single fact, and the 
only im])ortant fact of the earth’s surface, 
that has made for ever ridiculous the con- 
ception of the history of the world as 
neither more nor less than the 
history of man during the last 
Process^ few thousand years. The doctrine 
of organic evolution has revealed 
to us the contimiit}^ of man with his 
inferiors in the scale of life. The whole 
of human history may thus, for some 
j)urposes, lx; rightly conceived as only a 
chapter in the history of life - the greatest 
chaj)ter, and that which gives meaning to 
all the rest, and ])erha])S the longest 
chapter when it is conii)letely written, if 
it is to be ended eit all, but at the time of 
writing, probably the shortest chapter in 
the history of im]x)rtant sjx'cies. 

The thesis of the writer is that in the 
light of the revelations of the nineteenth 
century it is impermissibly short-sighted 
any longer to conceive of human history as 
if it were not the latest term in a long series. 
We have to conceive a man as part and pro- 
duct of a process which is okk'r than he. We 
derogate nothing from his dignity and from 
his unirpie position in thus concc'iving him. 

If, for instance, throughout the whole 
living world, apart trom man, we find 
certain ])rinciples imder which life has 
advanced here and degcn(;rated there, 
multi])lied or diminished, left the sea lor 
the land or the land for the air, we are 
bound to ask ourselves whether man as a 
living being must not also be subject to 
these principles, though with profound 
modifications due to his unique character. 
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It is not merely tliat nioclern biology 
desires to trace the very earliest stages 
in tlie^ histeay ejf man. Certainly it is 
elesirable- that the historian, in atte-rnpting 
te> write-, lejr instance, the earliest pages e)f 
the histe,ry of the^ New Wealel, shemld 
recognise- th<* conelusion e)f the l)ie>le)gists 
that the- Inn nan spe-cie-s are)s(- in the Old 
Worlel. It we)ulel he- ince)nsis- 
A Creature large-ness e>l enir 

u sehenu! if we- laile-d te> realise 

than Man vve-ight e)f the fact that man 

elaiins a (‘oinmon anee-stry \Mth the an- 
thropoid aj)(s, anel that the-se- are- e*xe:In- 
si\'(*l\' eonline-d to what we- linel it still 
eunee-nM-nl toe all the* I-.astcrn He*mis])he‘rc‘. 

lMainI\', also, hiologv has a right te) he 
he-aid in these- elays wlie-n it claims that 
not (‘\’e‘n the- ant hi e)pe)le)gist is e-ntitle-el te) 
\Mil(- the- Inst e-hapte-r e)t hnman histe)ry. 
Olele-i e-ve-n than j)limiti\'e- man, e»leler 
than the- e-aihesl oi ])a!:eolithie* e'ivilisa- 
tje)n, the-K- w.'.s a ere-atnie-, ne-ithe-r a})e‘ 
noi man te) he- ealle-d the- missing link, 
he)we*ve-i, oiih' hy those* wlie) igneeiantly 
think that man is ele-see-nele-d trom e)ne‘ e)t 
the- pie-sent spe-e'ie-s e)l anthre)poiel ape*s 
wine'll hael his histe)iy; anel sinee- e-\’e-ry 
pie-se-nt time* has all the- hit me- in its weimh, 
the- histe)i\’ e)l e-\e-n the- ape*-man is jiart e)f 
the- |)lane-iai\' e*j)ie'. I'liat histeiry, he>w- 
e-ve*i, It se-ejms sale- tei say, will ne-ve-r he 
wiitte-n. At |)ie‘se*nt, iiiele-e-el, we* have- 
einly the- se'antie-st e*\iele-nce- re-gareling the 
dial ae te-rs e)l the* nieist j)rimili\’e- e-re-cte-d 
mamm.d. Ne-ve-i t he-le-ss, a Insteiry e)t the 
weiild whie'h e'eint aine-el iiei alhisiein te) that 
e*viele-ne*e- nor e*\'e-n te) that pe-rieiel we)ulel 
he* hielle-loiisly impe-i te-e'( . ^’e•t lhe-ie* is 

lie) ge*ne*ial histe)i le'al we)ik e*xtant e)the'r 
than this e)ne* which alhiele-s te) this 
missing chapte-r, or, rathe*r, this pre)- 
le)gme- te) human histe)ry. 

I he- pe)siti\'e* e’\ iele*nce’, then, which we 
ae'tiially pe)ssess le-gareling the lirst perioel 
in human histeiry ce)nsisls e)f the imperlect 
re-mains e)l a leissil ske-le*te)n elisce)\e‘re*d hy 
- Dr. I)nhe)is in lMie)cene de- 

World-a Erect 

Ape-man tims SU^.j^OStod 

te) us has he*e*n called PitJiccan- 
throl^iis erect us the erect ape-man. It is 
ne)t the- immediate cemcern e)l the historian 
tel stuely the characters e)t this skeleton ; 
it is, at all events, his cemcern to note the 
tael that \ve- are peisse-sseel eif evidence 
she)wing an erected creature, neither ajie 
nor man, to have lived in the Old 
We)rlel at the periexl indicated hy these 


deposits. This fact, coupled with the 
contrast between the monkeys of the 
New World and the apes of the Old World, 
is the first great fact of human history. 

It is not rnv purpose here, however, 
to dw’cll u])on this matter. Suffice it that, 
at any rate in the tw^entieth century, we 
formallv repair the omission of the first 
chapter of human history, which our pre- 
d(-cessors during the last half century sanc- 
tioned, and of w'hich their predecessors 
wer(;, of course, w holly unaware. But I 
repeat that modern biology is of immeasur- 
ably greater importance to the historian 
than that involved in its contributions 
to the very earliest stages in the history of 
man. The j)oiiit is that modern biology 
sec-s its ])rinci|)les illustrated in human 
history, sees tlu-m determining the lives 
not merel\' of individuals, hut also of 

rac es and empires and civilisations. 

Above all, it is the science of life, and 
that alone, from w hich we may obtain any 
rc-al and fruitful understanding of the 
supreme- fact of history, w’hichis progress — 
not uninlerru])ted, continuous, inevitable, 
irresistibly cumulative progress, but pro- 
H* • gress sometimes, somewhere, 

IS ory s w’hole, nevertheless. 

... It is high time, indeed, that 

worthy conce])tions ot history, 
('oueeptious worthy of the spirit of age, 
should llnd due n-cognition amongst us. 
Never again must it be possible for any 
historian, distinguished cu' undistinguished, 
to pen those*, lamous and monstrous 

words so often cpioted from (iibbon’s 
“Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ” : 
“ History, which is, indeed, little more 
than the register of the crimes, follies, and 
mistortuiu-s ot mankind.” 

On the contraiw', the j)resent writer 
would deline history as the record of the 
ay cent of man. Such a deliiiition waiuld 
have l)een impossible for Gibbon, who had 
no evidc-uce of such ascent, and no con- 
cej)tion of the emergence of man from the 
sub-human world. If the reader would 
estimate the services of biology to human 
thought, let him contrast the definition 
of history w hich was possible for a great 
genius like Gibbon and the definition 
w hich only requires a moment’s reflection 
to be regarded as common j)l ace to-day, 
or if not to-day, at any rate to-morrow^ 

But in any discussion of progress we 
shall achieve less than nothing unless we 
successfully define this great term in which 
our interest centres. It is possible to 
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use the word “ progress concerning facts 
on many planes. Any change in the direc- 
tion of differentiation, any passage from 
the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, 
might conceivably be referred to as pro- 
gress But this is not a sense of tlic word 
that can have any real value for us. 

There was a time, we know, when not 
only was the earth’s surface destitute 
of life, but even its crust was destitute 
of structure. Such structure was achieved 
in the course of ages, yet there is something 
incongruous in the term “ geological pro- 
gress.” Again, in the course of time 
life appeared upon the earth, its first 
forms, as we must infer from the facts of 
nutrition, being vegetable, that is to say, 
forms capable of feeding wholly u]:)on 
inorganic material. From these earliest 
beginnings there may be traced u])wards 
the evolution of the vegetable kingdom, 
which has at last flowered, in what we 
call the flowering plants, including, of 
course, the mightiest trees. 

In the course of this history there has 
been much advance from the homogeneous 
to the heterogeneous, much differentiation, 

. much achievement of complexity ; 
ui ♦ k everything that 

ean y Herbert Spencer’s 

rogress word “ evo- 

lution.” Then^ has been what we might 
call anatomical or morj)hological ])rogress, 
there has as certainly been physiological 
progress, increase in complexity and 
efficiency of function as well as of structure, 
yet is there not a something lacking, 
which causes us to regard the term “ vege- 
table progress ” as somehow incongruous ? 
It is less so, perhaps, than geological 
progress, because at least it deals with life. 
Yet, in spiti^ of all, we feel that the word 
is not worthily us(xl. 

Plainly, then, our definition of progress 
must not lie in terms of the jiliysical. 
Physical evolution, whether mechanical 
or anatomical, is not progress. The 
evolution of the ■ -motor-car mechanism 
with six cylinders from that with one 
is not progress, nor yet the evolution 
of the many-celled anatomico-chemical 
mechanism called the oak from the 
one-celled plant. Our definition must 
be in terms of the intangible. It 
must have ” thoughts of things which 
thoughts but tenderly touch.” It must 
be in terms of mind. By progress we mean 
no series of physical changes, however 
admirable or perfect their physical result. 


Yet if without any ])hysical changes that 
seem noteworthy there appears but the 
barest rudiment of the psychical, the 
merest glimmering of sentiency, the 
scarcely recognisable emergence of any- 
thing that feels, there is the very fact of 
progress before us. As a ])reliminary 
definition, then, let us take it tliat by pro- 
V kl gi't^ss we mean the emergence and 
^ • increasing iircdominance of thfe 

KiuEdoms liliysical. 

ivingdoms miiul— using 

that word in its widest sense can we frame 
any definition of progress that appt'als to us 
who are minds. Plainly, then, geological 
evolution is out of court. IVIore note- 
worthy, however, is the fact that one-half 
of all biological evolution is out of court. 

It is not easy to frame any final definition 
of the difference between an animal and a 
plant. Yet if we compare the animal and 
the vegetable kingdoms, it is j)ossible to 
declare one overwhelming fact of contrast 
betw(‘en them. The vegetable kingdom, 
with all its power and achievements, shows 
no growth of mind. On every other score 
but this the oak is vastly superior to the 
alga ; yet if we are to aj)ply the criterion 
of tlui psychical to them the difference 
is naught. Everything has been achieved, 
but the one thing — the oak dis])lays no uni- 
fied consciousness, \c{ alone self-conscious- 
ness, no volition, not eviMi the scantiest, 
or any but the scantiest, differentiation of 
the primary scMitiency which we are com- 
pelled to attribute to tiie first vegetables. 
So far as any psychical evolution is 
concerned, the history of the vegetable 
kingdom is substanlially blank. This it 
is which, to my mind, conslilutes the 
one difference that mat tea s between the 
vegetable and the animal kingdoms. 

We dismiss, tluai, as beneath our ])re- 
sent notice the wholi^ course of vegetable 
evolution, and turn to recognise the over- 
whelming contrast dis[)layed in animal 
evolution. This displays a series of in- 

^ ... creasing com])lexilies for the 

Complexities for I lie 

chemist, yet another lor the 

comparativ(i anatomist, and 
another for tlie student of the cell. To all 
of these, however, a parallel might be 
found in the vegetable kingdom, but there 
is no vegetable parallel to that evolution 
which the psychologist discerns in the 
history of the animal world, and that 
psychical evolution is the only worthy 
thing that we can possibly mean by the 
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word ])rogr( '.s. T say j^sycliical ratlicr tiian 
niditnl, l)i (:aus(‘ it is not iik r< ly intclli- 
of which w<*, must think, hut all tlic 
attril)utcs oi the j-svcIk*. 

It is tin* histone lact that upon the 
eaith lon^ a^Mj then- uas nothuiL; of the 
psychical, on at an\' J ate. no more than the 
lylo/oist nia\' attiihule, hk nn})eflo{'leS 
to tin- atoms with their ' )ves 


Man and 


Insect 


and hate' 


l.atei'. tln*i was 
w. the p'^\■chiea han 
ompare (h-.pla\'( 1 l)\' tl hac'teiiuin 

OI the oak to*fla\, and now I len- aie in- 
tellii’eiire and w ill and mot hei ood. ( on- 
->idei that il we si ud\' an\' kind >1 seiilieuey 
that nia\- he lonnd in the o;d , we lef^aid 
it as existing to ‘^ei \( le oak itselt, and 
hv the o.dv itM-ll we mean tin* hodily, 
j)h\^i< al, inateiial o.ik ; siinihuly, also, in 
the ( ase o| the sriisitix'e plant or tin* sea 
anemone oi the woini. An\’ ))o\\ers (»l 
seir>alion (»r di^ei inn nation or lesponso that 
sueh ( re. limes j)o->scss we de^-iihc* as 
apj iana,!.;es oi laeultie^ useiul tor tlu* 
plant or animal itselt, and the sell is still 
the physical heini;. 

Ihit now j)ass nj)wai(N. I do not sav 
that tlieie N pleseiited to us a |>icluie 
ot animal spei ies pi. iced on the sut'cessivc 
I unj;s ot a l.iddei ol iiitelli^eiua'. and 1 iwen 
lememherlhat I^'athi'i W'asiuann declaies, 
ei I oiieoiisU-, I hehe\('. that it t hei(‘ wen* 
such a l.iddei, we should hax’i' to put 
aids on (he highest nines ahox'e any 
monkey, lint I will pass lieh.t uj to 
ni.m, and then we shall sun'K a ree 
that the lel.dion (d thine"^ h.is idren h*- 
x’eisi'd. Such a mi * as tl ‘ sect has 

e.Msts tor Its hoily. hit ll h k 1 \' ot a 

111 . Ill exists only to .sei\e the man hiinselt, 
and h\' (he 111.111 Inn sell we do not mean the 
hodiK', phxsic.il, niateii.il man. We do 
not e\en i('(juiie to j)ass up to man in older 
to le.ihsi' t his t.ishion iii w Inch t he |).syi'hi('al 
has tuined the tahU’s ujion tlu* jihysical. 
Let tlu' reader I'oiujiare, tor instaiici . his 
doe "dll a tiei* and a laterpillar, and con- 
Progre,* (he p''''' ‘ ' I’livy al nu.li- 

S«pr«mcFacl 'Ih' '' niiu-lu-s ol th 

of History <'ll- I’ail ol Hr 

tree is e<nie : so with the cater- 
pillar. l^ut who that has a pet (lt»e "'onld 
considi'r that t heci I'ature Ik* lox es has jiai tly 
\anishe(l because a lee amputated ? 
It is its psyche that is the doe, if body 
that is the caterpillar: the j)sychical has 
turned the tables u])on the physical — 
and that is ])roeress. Its hiehest lorni is 
found in man, to whom weie addressed 


the words: “ If thv hand or foot offend thee, 
cut them off, and cast them from thee/' 
'Idle man is not composed of hand and feet 
and viscera— th(*se are his body-servants. 

Proeress is therefore not an illusion of 
youth, but the suj)reiiie fact of the earth’s 
iiistory, and the final demonstration of 
that truth is the first service of biology 
and of the nineteenth cauitiiry to mankind. 
Progress is possible* because it has occurred. 
It is not an illusion, but a scientific truth. 
The common cant about the “ illusion 
ot ])rogress'’ may make attractive litera- 
luK* or rhetoric, but to deny the reality 
ol jirogress is as di*tinitely to ilout scientific 
truth as to deny the motion of the earth, 
and is an error immeasurably more grave. 
fA'en if w(‘ care to ])lay with the terrible 
id(‘a ol Aristoth', that every art and every 
])hilosophv has ])r()l.)al)ly been found out 
many times, up to the limits of the j)ossible, 
and again di'stro\'i*il, even then we have 
to reckon with the tinding out, which is 
an as])ect of j)rogress. 

Idle ('onveiS(‘ I'lror is no less notewortliy. 
It consists in the teaching that science 
demoiistrati'S i)r()gress to be constant and 
iiK'X’itable. This error, however, 
Iflll was long ago exposed. We 
Z-.. remeini)er that during 

those years wlH*n Spencer was 
working tow ards his conccjition of universal 
ex’olution hi* wrote, in 1857, an essay 
('.ailed “ Progress : Its Law' and Cause.” 
Wdien he saw, howexer, that all change 
i'; not piogri'ssixe, he introduced the xx'ord 
“ i*volulion ” as a term xx hich does not 
commit us to any moral concej)t. Wc 
nm>t rememb(*r, also, that his familiar 
phi ase is not “ surx’ix al of the bi'st,” but 
“suixixal ol tin* litt(*st.” and that litness 
mav at times be constituted by characters 
xxhich are irrelex’ant to ])iogri'Ss, such as 
x'egetable ('haracti'is ; or by others which, 
so tar Irom being the best, are the worst. 

11 xxe aie inclined to believe that pro- 
giess is constant and inex'itable, Jet us 
recall the ex’olution of the intestinal 
parasites as proof of the possibility of 
diygradation even im(U*r the action of 
natural .selection. The survival of the 
lit test now becomes equivalent to the 
survival of the xxorst. Vet, again, biolo- 
gists are lamiliar with what may be 
called survix als from the past in the plant 
world. ( hange in no direction can occur 
if there be nothing to cause it, and thus 
\’ou may find s]iecies extant to-day which 
seem to have undergone no change for 
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untold ages. On the one hand, organic 
evolution asserts that progress is possible 
and has occurred, and on the oth(*r 
hand that it is neither constant nor 
inevitable under all conditions. Involu- 
tion demonstrates and has achieved, but 
is not synonymous with, progress. 

This, of course, the historian knows full 
well, and one of the reasons why, during 
the last half century, he has failed to 
realise what organic evolution means for 
him is that he has been misled as to what 
the doctrine asserts. He knows that 
progress is not inevitable ; he knows that 
the mightiest empires, having reaclu'd 
uiiexam])led heights, have fallen. Whiae, 
he asks, are “ the gloiy that was (Irec'ce 
and the grandeur that was Rome ” ? He 
has pushed back his inquiries to Bal)ylon, 
and yet more clearly he sees that ])rogiess 
is m)t inevital)le. As .Spain fell, and 

Ronu; and (ric'cce, so did Kgy}d and 
Babylon. Wluai, tlK'ndore, the doctrine 
of organic evolution is presented to him 
as asserting that progress is a constant 
law of Nature, can he be blamed for 
d(‘clining to waste his time u|)ou what 
he knows to be false ? it is our 
* ^ business in th(‘S(i ])ag(‘s to state 

° tlie facts and the th(‘()r\’ bas(‘d 
u])on them in a more correct 
fashion, and in tlie course ol doing so to 
show that theie is absolul(‘ly no conllict 
whatever between the t(‘a(diings ol biology 
and the facts of history. It tluMc w('r(‘ 
such a conllict, whicli would ha\'(‘ to go 
to the wall, does the reader fancy — the 
theories or the facts ? 

But before w'c turn more closely to 
examine the historical facts let us en- 
deavour to coin])lcte our conci'pl of pro- 
gress. We have agreed that, considered 
from afar, it is at any latc' ch'arly dis- 
cernible to be the increasing pn'dominaiu'e 
of the psychical over the ])hysical, and 
that, if it exists at all, it is involved in 
psychical evolution. We remind our- 
selves also that e\’olution under all its 
aspects is a change from the homogeneous 
to the heterog(‘neous. Is it ])ossible, 
then, to conci'ive of any finality, any 
goal to progress ? Ts there any ieleal 
that seems to be indicat(;d ? 

Plainly, I think, psychical evajlution 
can result in nothing higher tlian what 
we call personality or individuality. If 
evolution is to result in the ])roduction of 
the heterogeneous, its ideal is most com- 
pletely acliieved in personality — “ the 


nn^st distinctive (piality we know,'’ as 
Prolessor Hdllding says. Progn'ss, then, 
must b(‘ such a sia ies of changes as increase 
the conscious life of the individual. We 
can by no means phiinb the depths which 
the conscious life may r(‘ach hen' or here- 
after, but along this jiath and no other 
is our goal to be sought. If the machinery 
The Real motor-car is not proof 

nioiv is tlie 


Proofs of 
Progress 


luachiiK'ix' 


a societ\\ 


jiroducls of ])i’ogress are not 
im'chanisins, but men. Ph\sical com- 
plexity, ])hysical diffen'iitiation — all this 
as such is nothing to us. Tlu' life of the 
beehivi', for instanct*, has to be judgc'd by 
the ick'als whicli we lia\'e formulated and 
not by any nu'chanical standards. If the 
mac'hinery ol the bi't'hivc' dot's not make 
lor iudixiduality, it has nothing to do 
with the subjt'ct wa' art' dist'ussing, though 
as an achit'Xt'iut'iit in \ital mechanics it 
mav be considerably more intt'it'sling 
than a motor-car. So much, then, by 
wa\' ol dt'hnil ion. 

The oldt'r tlu'ory of organic ('volution, 
which is coinmonly naint'd after Lamarck, 
and whit'll was exjiounded by him at 
It'iiglh in i(So(g the year of ('hai lt's Darwin’s 
birth, asseited that charactt'is ac([uired 
by the jiart'nl, such as tlit' ('ffects ol use 
and disiist', art' transmitted to the off- 
spring. Out' of his t'xamplt's was tlu' case 
of the giralle, which owes its long lu't'k, 
lit' presmiK'd, to tht' gradual stretching 
of the necks of many anci'stois in their 
t'llorts to K'ach the leaves of trt't's. Now, 
it lU't'ds but till' smalk'st consideration 
to recognise that this (|uestion ol the 
transmission ol aetjuirt'd ('haracters, 
commonly rt'garded as a (juarrt'l of the 
biologists, is ol till' utmost niomt'nt to 
the j)hilos(jphi(' histoiiaii. 

In geiK'ial, it is laii' to say that his- 
torians havi' hitherto aece])t('d, as ])opular 
o])inion t'omnionly acccjits, tlit^ Lamaick- 
ian doctrine of the inlu'ritant'e of actpiire- 
. meiils. h'or maiivygt'iit'i’ations 

Doctrine of disciplined, and so 

Inhented 

Acquirements , , , ‘ 

jH'ople to whom discipline is 

native* ; or lor many generations a nation 
tinds it necessai y to make adventure upon 
the w'ater. and so at last there is })ro(luced 
a gt'nt.'iation with blue water in its blood. 

The theory apjilies etjually to retrogres- 
sion -a fact of history scarcely less salient 
than the lact ot jirogress. Ivvery historian 
has asserted that the vices of a people 
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will, in course of time, produce moral 
and physical degeneration in their ])os- 
ta»'ity. Historians like to compare the 
history of a nation to the history of an 
individual, and this leads them to the very 
familiar assertion, repeated and believed 
almost everywhere, that the life of a 
s])ccies or race or nation, like the life of 
an individual, must inevitably 
show a period of growth fol- 
f?. ^ ^ ® lowed by maintenance, and, as 

** in the individual, ultimately 
by d(*cadence and death. Now, modern 
biology lias to be reckoned with in these 
interpn^tations of history, with its periods 
of progress and retrogression. And in the 
first place, for the case may be more 
briefly dealt with, let us observe that the 
argument from the necessity of death for 
the individual to the. necessity of death for 
a species or race, is, biologically considered, 
not merely false but ridiculous. On the 
contrary, between the individual and the 
race tliere exists only one ov(n whehning 
difference, which is precisely that, whilst 
the individual is necessarily mortal, the 
race is not, and the analogy between the 
life of the individual and the life of a 
nation Ixdongs entirely to the domain not 
of science, but of rhetoric or jioetry. 

Iwery living man at this moiiK'ni bears 
within him living elements which may 
trace hac’k a continuous ancestry to the 
beginnings of life upon our planet, idfe 
as a whole phenonumon does not die ; it 
is only the individual that dies. To assert 
that because an individual dies a species 
or a nation must die is to prove oneself 
blind to the most salient fact that dis- 
tinguishes the species from the individual. 

Turn wo now to the still more serious 
questions involved in the truth or falsity 
of the Lamarckian doctrine concerning 
the inheritance of acquired characters. 
Let us state in a concrete and striking 
form the magnitudeof the contrast between 
the interpretations of history that respec- 
The Casc tively assert and deny this pro- 
of a “ Dying , Let us imagine a 

Nation" which for many genera- 

tions has lived in ever-increasing 
lu.xurioiis sloth and ease. Let us take this 
nation at a period when it would seem that 
decadence could no further go. But still, 
of course, there are many babies being 
l)orn. Now, the question is as to the state 
of those babies at birth. According to the 
Lamarckian view, the new generation is 
predestined to failure j it is imbued with 
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character acquired and accumulated by 
its ancestors. This is a dying nation.'* 
Like an individual it has entered on its 
period of decadence, and, as in the case of 
the individual, no social medicine will re- 
store either its adult manhood or its youth. 

But suppose that we are empowered 
summarily to deny the transmission of 
acquired characters. Words can scarcely 
picture the contrast in our interpretation. 
The new generation, then, is, on the whole, 
not much better, not much worse, except 
through the slow operation of any form 
of selection for parenthood than was the 
new generation of centuries before. The 
baby makes a fresh start, the sins of the 
jKirent are not visited upon it in the direct 
fashion asserted by the other theory. If, 
then, something outside the new generation 
could be changed ; if each baby could be 
born into the social environment into which 
its ancestors of centuries before were born, 
then, in an instant, so to speak, that nation 
would become again as great and worthy 
as ill the days of old. It contains the 
constant ]X)ssibiIily of recovery, which the 
individual who is dying " in the course 
of Nature docs not. Now, the answer to 
Hniory question whether or not 

Bioioffvift acquired characters are trans- 
Agreement caiinot be left to the 

historian. It is to be answered 
by the students of heredity ;♦ it is to be 
answered after experimental inquiry by the 
microscope, and by statistics. If the facts 
so obtained are incompatible with the facts 
of history, then further inquiry must show 
why it is that what is true of the dog or 
the chestnut is not true of man ; but we 
shall find that there is no incompatibility 
with tlic facts of history. Let us see how 
we can defend that assertion. 

It is the conclusion of modern biology, 
and one which we are now compelled to 
accept, that acquired characters are not 
transmissible. We now recognise a 
princijde that makes for organic evolution 
without requiring us to assume that ac- 
quired characters are transmissible. This 
principle we are about to study. But it 
is not merely that we do not need the 
transmission of acquirements ; it is that 
on inquiry we find that it does not 
occur. To this statement there are 
some very dubious exceptions, derived, 
for instance, from the realm of im- 
munity to disease ; but these are quite 
irrelevant to the interpretation of 
history. So far as the historian is 
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concerned, acquired characters are not 
transmissible and are never transmitted. 
He has to reckon with this. 

The result of this conclusion of the 
biologists is in a sense to enhance the im- 
portance of that department of history 
which is outside the sphere of biology. 
This is to say that in denying the trans- 
mission of acquirements by heredity 
we greatly restrict the importance of 
biological heredity in the study of history, 
whilst to do so is proportionately to in- 
crease the moment that must be attached 
to the facts of history that lie outside all 
biological heredity. In other words, 
whilst in explaining the degeneration of 
a people the historian might formerly 
transfer his burden to the shoulders of the 
biologist, as, for instance, by saying that a 
species must die as an individual dies, 
he is now compelled to exj)lain the pheno- 
menon in social terms and historical terms, 
in terms of events and customs and 
, morality, and especially of 

IS * environment, as the selector of 

remen ous 'f transmission 

Fhenomena • j u i. u • 

of acquired characters being 

denied, Lamarckian heredity will no longer 
bear the burden of explaining these 
tremendous phenomena of history. In 
effect, the biologist says to the historian : 

No, you must not come to me for explana- 
tions ; I wilLgive you the great assistance, 
if you recognise it as such, of denying 
absolutely that I can give you any assist- 
ance at this point, and of asserting that 
you must find explanations for these facts 
in your own proper sphere.” 

Now, certainly, if the historian found it 
impossible to make history reasonable 
without resort to the doctrine of the 
transmission of acquired characters or the 
doctrine that nations, like individuals, 
must die, then, as we have hinted above, 
the biologist would have to reconsider his 
position. He would have to ask himself 
whether, in the total absence of any other 
conceivable explanation, the decadence 
of Rome must not be explained in terms 
of such transmission. But there is no such 
necessity. On the contrary, the historian 


must be purblind who fails to see, staring 
him in the face, causes totally inde- 
pendent of the transmission of acquired 
characters or the supposed necessity for 
the death of a nation, which abundantly 
account for all the phenomena that he has 


The Historian's 

Debt to 

the Biologist 


to explain. What are these 
causes, I shall be asked, 
which to my mind so easily 
account for the tremendous 


phenomena hitherto found unaccount- 
able by historians, except by recourse 
to biological doctrines now discredited ? 
To this I answer that whilst the historian 


has recorded battles and intrigues and 
enactments, and so forth, he may possibly 
have neglected matters of greater moment. 
And here, also, he has to learn from the 
biologist ; he has to be taught, and is, 
indeed, now learning, which are the potent 
and which the trivial factors of history. 

In an early chapter of the History 
OF THE World it has been shown how 


history may be conceived as a history of 
knowledge, as a history of culture, as a 
history of liberty, as a history of political 
institutions. But if the present writer is 
assured of anything at all, it is that history 
may be conceived not only under these 
headings, but also, for instance, as a history 
of motherhood or as a history of morality. 

Human history, after all, is the history of 
man the individual, in co-existence and in 
sequence with other individuals. It is a 
history of individual specimens of human 
nature, and the factors that have made it 
must necessarily be the factors that most 
nearly affect the individual. How, then, 
can history be rightly interj)reted if, for 
instance, we have as yet no historian of 
childhood, as we have yet no historian 
of motherhood ? Many have 

f ° f devoted themselves to the 
influence of the geographical 

** environment upon history, the 

influence of the sea or the mountains; 


many to the influence of the mental 
environment ; some have even de- 


liciously conceived the history of man- 
kind to be but a series of marginal 
notes upon the history of machinery. 
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I 'r I . •, I }i;it t h' - iiKjiiii j h.'ivc 

llirji \Mliir, l»iil how ichinx-clv liniitcil 
1 1 1 . 1 1 \ ;i)iir we u lien wr ( onu* to a'-k 

how l.ii, in Iriiiis ol iiioiiiilain^ or inacli- 
1 1 H’l \', 1 hfi'c I all he (A j >la iiH'f 1 t he ,l;i <‘a t lai't*^ 
ol liKtoiw wIikIi aic, ol ('oili'^c, (he list' 
aiull-illol people-. Ihe<‘vi<lent 
aiiAN'ci !■>, to take the case ol a 
iiioiiiilain aloiK*. lliat this coll- 
et. iiit aiul iiiiehaiii;iiii^ lactoi is 
pl.iiiilv niele\aiil. And the <Mse ol inach- 
nieiy |S \ei little heifer. It history is to 
!><• Intel preled III teinis ol Innnan natiir(\ 
We inil>t lllleij)iet 1 1 > ,i;i ea I est jiheliomiaia 
1»\' the stiid\ ol those lactor.s whicli most 
(•|osel\’ inlliieiK (‘ human natiiri*. 

It Is loi iheKMilel to de( id(‘ \vhetll(‘r, in 
I he ( a -e ot t liA man Ol t hat , m t he casi' ot 
tills soeiel\- Ol lh.it, It Is a mountain or a 
niothei, the wiathi'i oi the liome, that is 
most woith\'ol Ills stndw 1 his (jui'slion 
ol the so. i,il nileiprei.ition (d history, 
one ol the most hinmions and momentons 
idea- ot this ai’c, iiiiist he dnl\’ riH'o^nist-d 
elsewhere. Here we liltrodliee it 
in Older to note th.it tln' hisionan who 
seeks to. expknn pio^iess and retro- 
f^iession. and who is no lon^i’r allowed to 
Imd sinijde hnt kdse expkinations in ttains 
ol I.aniarekian heiedit\’, need l)y no 
means he L;i.i\elled loi kn k ol matter. 

I ii' has \’et to st inly ade(jnatel\’ marriaj^e 
and motlu'i hood. parenta.i;e, soi ial and 
domestii' molality, all the laelors that 
most nearly intlneiuH' the -lowiiii^ i^cMuna- 
lion ; he has to study tin* pro^re.ssive 
modilieations in those intliHaK'i's 
whtMi. tor instanee, a nation 
linds it neee.ssary to strniL;r;le 
lor its lile, or when, haviiii; 
gaiiu'il snei'i's.s, it eeas('s to sti ii^iile. Fhese 
suhjeets an' iiu'xhaiistihle and of inex- 
hanstihie moment. Turn we now to 
the modern theory of orr;anie evoltilion 
as eoiu'eived and demonstrated hy 
( harles Darwin. Wo now realise that 


Darwin's 
Theory of 
Evolution 


I )arwin 
SpeiKX'r 


the absolute inli'r of all organic evolution 
is that all-imjx)rtant reality which 
calls “ natural .selection ” and 
“ the. sill vival of the fittest.” 
We must closely study the.se phra.scs if 
we are to iindi'istand the conditions which, 
as we saw in the preceding chai)ter, 
havi' resulted in tlu; jiredominance of 
th(‘ jisyehical. As we saw, biology can tell us 
positively that this new predominance of 
till' j)sy(hi('ak which is progress, has oc- 
('uriyd. Hut that would be a small service 
il il ('oiild nol pro('(‘ed to tell us how it has 
oeenrn'd. Wi' are intc'ri'sted in the past, 
oi ('our.s('; but it is onwards that our 
(‘Ves are most commonly turiu'd if we are 
rc'ally to justity ourselves as historians 
lor this ai;e. and the (juestion is whetlua- 
biology ean j)ilot us. 

Now, what is tlic' theory of natural 
si'leidion ? It depends ui^-)!! the existence 
w r ^>f t^vo facts, heredity and 
H ^ ^ A variation. Like bi'gets like, but 

VaHaHon^*' comiuoiily iiot exactly like. 1'he 
inborn di'gri'c* ol imjikene.s.s is 
called variation. 'Then' an' mondiorn than 
ean snr\d\a', survived iiadiiding the idea of 
j)arenthood on thi'ir [)art survival and 
re|)roclncti<m in offspring: and therefore 
those variations which constitute sujierior 
fitness lor whatex er llu' t'livironment may 
be are automatic ally or naturally .sc'lected, 
and tho.sc' same' variations will tc'ud to be 
transmitted to posti'rity by the law of 
heredity. Observe that a variation is an 
inl)orn characti'r — inborn, innate, inherent, 
lundamc'ntal, which you will, and as such 
lends to b(‘ per[)etiiated or transmitted. 

I hfs, ol course', is an old and v^ery long 
controversy, but for our inese'iit purpose 
it will sullice if we' re'cognise that the 
distinction between variations and acquire- 
ments is a real one. and that it is variations 
the selection of which is of value, becau.se 
it is variations, as distinguished from 
acepiireinents, which, being selected, can 
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perpetuate themselves. Now, natural selec- 
tion in no sense creates — it selects. If 
there were no variation there would be 
nothing for it to select from ; it would have 
no choice. Without variation there would 
luwe been no organic evolution. 

What is it, then, that in any individual 
natural selection selects ? The answer is 
that, with absolute indifference as to all 
other considerations, natural selection 
selects whatever has survival value, and 
in j)r()[)ortion as it has survival value. 

T.et us begin with the variations upon 
which it acts. We do not understand 
their production, but at least we find 
no more evidence to-day than Darwin 
found of the existi'iice of any determinate 
character in them. Wlien we call them 
fortuitous we must not imagine a ‘‘ chance ” 
outside tlu' realm of law. On the 
contrary, the Mendelians find variations to 
be capable of analysis and ])rediction. 
No one who is acquainted with the work 
of this young school of biologists can 
speak of fortuitous variations without 
at any rate an unspoken nunindet of the 
mathematical analysis of what we call 
^ chance. Further, only certain 

Conditions r)()ssil)le for any 

species. The ••fortuity” of 
e ec ion selection is anything 

but the law of higgledy-piggledy,” as an 
academic opponent of ('liarles Darwin 
onc(‘ call(‘d it. 

Se('ondly, when we come to study the 
conditions undc'r which natural selection 
acts — its de})en(U'ne(' u])oii certain con- 
ditions, not merely as regards the ])ro- 
duction of variations but also as regards 
the degrei' to which the environment 
exercises stringi'iit ])relc'rence -we see 
how monstrous is the notion of chance 
having been set up as an idol and .su})er- 
stitiously worshipped lyv Darwin, as 
soiiKi woulvd ha\X‘ us believe, and we 
see also that the law is not a blind law, 
but, from this point of view at any rate, a 
very reasonable and .discerning one. 

Thirdly, as we shall see when we come 
to study survival vahu' more closely, 
the demands made by the law of natural 
selection are alisolutely constant, not- 
withstanding the contrasts between the 
various fasliions in which they are met. 
I have said that natural selection .selects 
whatever has survival value, and in 
j)roportion as it has survival value. The 
word “ value," as Rusk in himself reminds 
US, is derived from valere, to be stre^ng, which 


is itself an idea derived from life. Now, 
life, des|)ite its varying manifestations, 
is at bottom a constant thing, and it is 
this constant thing, life, and characters 
that have survival value, that natural 
selection invariably recpiires. Natural 
selection knows what it wants, and in- 
variably gets it. Higgledy-i)iggledy is, 
, j)lainly, not the word, 

us in s , inani- 

^ testations of hie answer so 

Competition ... ii - i 

varyingly to our c'thical 
judgments that we are liable to forget 
the absolute fundamental consistency 
which I have tried to indicate. Since 
life manifests itsc'lf in the mic'robc' as 
well as in man, natural selection may 
be found selecting tlu‘ microbe, if that be 
found to have more* v'alne, or, to translate 
the word into Fnglish, more strength. 

Hence the superlicial as]H'ct of higgledy- 
piggledy which tlu^ law may assumes in our 
eyes if we confine our study to any given 
moment instead of surveying the whole' 
epic of life'. h'or it is true' that the' 
character which possesses survis'al value 
may vary indefinitely and offe;r terrible 
e-ontrasts to any ethical judgment such as 
that involved in the' idea of jirogrc'ss. 
Hence the vehemence with which Ruskin 
condemns the* law of comj)etitiou as 
anarch\', the' law not of life' but of death. 

In the microbe' the^ characters having 
survival value' are its j)ois()ns, or toxins ; 
in the oak, green le'ave's, amongst other 
things, of course ; in the tiger, te'e'th, 
claws and muscle's ; in the* ox, a ee)mplicated 
siomach ; and so on. In se) far as the 
character makes for life: it must iie'rpc'tuate 
itself; its might constitute's its right. 
Nature makes ne)e\plie'it ave)wal of any bias 
towards what we have' delined as progre'ss ; 
she does not de*e'laie e)utright that she is 
after quality rather than ejuantily, after 
the psychical ratlu'r than the' })hysical. 
Thus, though, as we are al)out to see, 
the ])sychical e'ommonly triumphs, siinj)ly 
because it has su])e'rie)r survival 
Why t c it is not spared if the 

j)hysical characters ol some 
lower form of life can conqueu* 
it. The crab, a crawling inverte'l)rate, may 
eat the bird. It is said that ” on sand- 
banks among the Laccadive Islands 
land crabs often kill the nestling terns 
by the hundrc'd.” YvX more striking, 
man himself, and oftc'ii the finest souls 
amongst mankind — a Sjiinoza or a Schu- 
bert — may be killed by a desjiicable 
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fungus, the tubercle bacillus. The bacillus 
has some character which is of superior 
survival value, and accordingly it sur- 
vives. Thus, so far as natural selection 
is concerned, there is no right but might. 
Yet, somehow, the right, as, for instance, 
the conception of right, has emerged. 
We can only conclude, then, that if our 
principle be correct, the right, 
r rV* everything that we admire, or 
of Aoimai comprehensively, the psy- 

Evolution must })Ossess might. 

Even in a world of claws and toxins it must 


have possessed sufficient survival value to 
survive. This is the great thesis of Carlyle 
in other words. If it be true that natural 
selection has no ])rejudices, we can only 
explain in terms of survival value the 
present dominance of the psychical. 

It is evident enough, if we come to 
think in terms of this concept of survival 
value, that lowly ixsychical characters, 
such as .sensory acuity, sensory dis- 
crimination, sensory memory, would con- 
stitute factors having survival value for 
the creature that disidayed them. Such 
creatures would tend to succeed in the 
struggle for life and to transmit their 
powers to their offspring. More and 
more we might expect to find creatures 
living by their wits rather than by force 
of bone or muscle. The survival value 
of such aptitudes is self-evident, and the 
increasing part they play in the course of 
animal evolution is one of the most 
easily exjdicablo of facts. 

In short, the evolution of instinctive 
and intelligent powers is a nece.ssary 
consequence of their high survival value. 
Given the action of natural .selection upon 
all vital characters, and given the indis- 
putable, if mysterious, fact that such 
vital characters may include intelligence, 
then the emergence and dominance of 
intelligence is inevitable. The “ fluke ” 
theory of its history is untenable. The 
very reverse is the truth. The only 
Sveeettfal theory of the emer- 

StMuUof intelligence is a 

necessitarian theory. It was 
given no unfair start ; on 
the contrary, it has been favoured 
by the judge ; it has m)t been allowed 
to emerge without a struggle ; it has 
emerged only where there has been struggle, 
and it has emerged because it could — 
because of its superior survival value. 
It has the right which belongs to might. 
When, then, man is described as the 
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poor fluke or sport of the anthropoid 
ape,'* this conclusion, which is advanced 
as the inevitable inference from biology, 
seems to me to assert everything that 
biology denies. So far as the intellectual 
powers of man are concerned, their emerg- 
ence and dominance in the light of the 
concei^t of survival value seem to me to 
have been inevitable, not under any 
conditions, but under the conditions that 
have obtained. If we believe with Tyndall 
that their promi.se and potency raust be 
discerned by the scientific imagination 
in the primeval nebula, then they must 
out. When out, as we have seen, they 
may have to compete even with the 
tubercle bacillus. Nature never gives 
a final verdict, but out they must. 

This is as much as to say that though pro- 
gress is not constant, and though evidence 
of retrogression is only too easy to find, 
yet, given certain conditions which have 
obtained, progress was fore-ordained. 
Contrast with the assertion that man 
is a ‘‘ fluke ” Sir E. Ray LankesteCs 
“ specific assertion that he is the predes- 
tined outcome of an orderly, and to a large 
extent perceptible, mechan- 
. ism.'’ But hitherto wc have 
considered the survival value 
of the psychical only in so 
far as discrimination, memory, instinct 
and intelligence are concerned. We ‘turn 
now to what is infinitely more important 
for us here, progress being really an ethical 
term — the i)sychical characters which may 
be summed up under the word love. 

Now, if it is possible to assert the survival 
value of intelligence, it is immeasurably 
easier to assert the survival value of love, 
and this in direct contravention of the 
Nietzschean misinterpretation of the 
Darwinian theory, and also in direct con- 
travention of the famous opinion of 
Huxley that “ cosmic evolution is in- 
competent to furnish any better reason 
why what we call good is preferable to 
what we call evil than we had before.” 
According to Huxley, as to Ruskin, moral 
or ethical evolution is opposed, radically 
opposed, to cosmic evolution. But let us 
look at love in terms of survival value, and 
let us, if you please, begin with the lowest 
vertebrates, and we shall end with man. 

Sutherland found that so soon as the 
slightest trace of parental care emerges 
amongst the fishes, the chance of survivsd 
is increased and, as we should expect, 
the birth rat€ iQw^r^d*. This advance 
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may be traced right through the verte- 
brate kingdom, increase of parental care, 
that is, of love, being associated with 
a lower birth rate and a lower infant 
mortality, this meaning a greater pro- 
portion of life to’ death and a greater 
possibility of individuation for the parent 
individual, in consequence of the economy 
effected in reproduction ; whilst the 
offspring, though fewer, increase in 
individual power, especially since parental 
care, in the highest stages of evolu- 
tion, is concentrated upon a few instead 
of scattered upon many, and, there- 
fore, weakened for each. 

This sequence may be traced through the 
fishes, amphibia, reptiles, birds and mam- 
mals progressively, the birth rate of the 
anthropoid apes and man being the lowest 
known. In man the period of gestation, 
the period of what we may call organic 
morality, is, in proportion to weight, the 
longest known, and the natural lactation 
period of three or four years is also the 
longest known. Sociologists tell us that 
the same sequence is to be observed in the 
human race itself. Diminutions in the 


^ number of deaths and child- 

‘produet family accompany 

t 1*1 advances in parental rare 
from society to society or 
from class to class in the same society.'* 
In short, the psychical fact called love 
is demonstrated to constitute a factor of 


supreme survival value. Natural selec- 
tion actually selects morality, and we 
come to realise that man is the highest 
product of morality. Without love no 
baby can live for a week. Every one of 
the 1, 600 millions of human beings on 
the earth at this moment is a product 
of mother-love, and I am entitled to say 
‘‘ no morals, no man." So far is Darwinism 
from reducing morality to the level of a 
superstition that natural selection, which 
is the Darwinian principle, actually selects 
morality, because of its superior survival 
value. The creature in whom, as the 
comparative facts of gestation and 
lactation show, organic morality is at its 
height has become the lord of the earth. 

I have no space to discuss the argument 
that the prolongation of infancy, depend- 
ing upon parental care — that is to say, 
upon love — has made possible the trans- 
mutation of instinct into intelligence and 


indiscriminate extension of sympathy, 
involving the abrogation of the law of the 
survival of the fittest, would lead to the 
multiplication of the unfit. This is a very 
small difficulty, however, since it is quite 
possible to extend every kind of sympathy 
and care to the unfit whilst meanwhile 
forbidding them just one thing, and that is 
^ parenthood. This is to effect 

/fiT j mercifully what natural selec- 
of Man would, in a former age, 

have effected unmercifully. Our 
argument requires completion now only by 
one further proposition, which is that not 
only has the psychical a survival value, but 
this demonstrates itself increasingly to out- 
weigh that of the physical. Obviously, by 
no other means could the psychical have 
emerged and become dominant. 

This proposition is absolutely vital 
to our argument, but, fortunately, 
it requires no labouring. Man daily 
achieves by means of his mind what 
the lower animals have to achieve by 
physical means. If he cannot run so fast, 
his mind creates a train ; if his teeth do 
not last so well, he makes false ones, and 
so on. It was .so from the first. The 
Drift-men of Taubach, living in the 
Interglacial Period, could kill the full- 
grown elephant and rhinoceros. Says 
Ranke : “ It is the mind of man that 

shows itself superior to the most powerful 
brute force, even where we meet him for 
the first time." Furthermore, whilst the 
physical methods are all self-limited, 
whether as to the achievement of speed 
by means of muscles, or cutting power 
by means of teeth, the method of mind is 
not limited ; it is even more than cumula- 
tive, and multiplies its capacities by 
geometrical progression. That dominance 
of the psychical which we call progress is 
due to its dominant survival value. 


If this sometimes fails us, still, when 
measured with the physical, as when it 
is pitted against the toxins of the tubercle 


Carlyle and 
the 

Evolutionists 


bacillus, that is only for a 
season. Carlyle despised the 
evolutionists, and there is, 
therefore, all the more interest 


and piquancy in the fact that during the 
years when hS produced " Past and 


Present," and " Heroes and Hero 


Worship," with their magnificent asser- 
tion of the survival value of the psychical. 


educability, the instruments of man's Darwin was filling his note-books with 
dominance. There still remains the fact, facts supporting the idea of natural 
seeming to confirm Huxley, that the selection. In the whole of Carlyle's 
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philosophy tlicro are few i(l(^as mon; im- 
portant, inonj ( haracteri^tic and more 
frecjueiitly (‘Xjmtssed than the idea of 

natural sel(Miif)n. Indeed, ('arlyh^ x-' 

lii^V(‘d in nrUural selcetion inu pialilied ; 
he do(*s not ('ar(t that Mohammed propa- 
gated his leli/^ion hy tie* sword : 

I <;;(n* litlli- .iboiil tin* '-'.void ; I will iillnvv 
;i tiling to .slni;;''l<- lor it-.f-ll iii lies vvoiM, with 
.‘m\ 'iwotfl (»i or iiijj)!' !!!' at 

Nature ,t h.i^. or ( ;m l;i\’ tif>M of. Wo \\ill 

Can Do No l< ( it po-.ii p. >}ilct«ci-, k1 

Wrong ‘"I'l to t • utt* mio-^t Ix -m 

It -.' If , and tlo, h' k aiK I < la \vs, \\ h;it- 

iii it ; v( r\’ -.1 tli.it it will, III thf loiii^ 

run. ' IP r notliiin' ' or-, not d* -.rivr to 

1)1- « n red. Wli.lt 1" tt- 1 It -rlt it t ail- 

liot I i\\a\’. Ijiit aiilv li.it i'. u< li 

tin. , • d lirl, \,d II I r ll' -.rl j IIII) 

('.III do no widii;; ; tin- tin f uIikIi i-. 

it'd in .\. it ill wli.lt \\r ( ,dl /r /. tli t (liiii'j;. 

I not tin ntlirr, v\ill !)'■ loiind >\vin at l.i-t. 


to he toiind - iK'ed 
' -in tlie wondtM Ini 
1 1 st and Ihesi'iit.” 
i lerestintd passages 
)i loi;ist, wlio knows 
llie\- ale. ^’et one 
inijielition. Iviiskm 
lliiiij^s aiiareliy and 
laws ol (k'alh. 
ales, on the other 
no anai('li\’ in the 


Paiall pa-^sa^e^ an 
we lein 1 oni selves ' 
stM'ond ( apter ol “ 1 
'I'hele aie lew more i 
ol liti'iatme lor lii 
how proloimdK’ IriK 
more jioini as to i 
tt'lls iis that in all 
('ompel il ion are If 
Modern hiolodV <le( 
hand, that it liiids 
world ol lile, hilt that it lilids eompeti ion 
to hr the law ol llle, eX'rll il it h(‘ lh(‘ 
eompetition ol motln'r and eliild toi^tdhei 
ai;amst loes wlin h <lo not so eo-oprrate. 
d'he antithesis hrtweeii < om} »rl it ton and 
('()-()j)iM ation Is ohvionsl\- stijiri fu ial. In 
('ailyle, on lln* other liaiid, we hnd it 
('onstantl\’ asset ted t jial hy ( omjud ilion, 
and only h\' eoinjud ition. (an any kind of 
pror;r('ss, physical or jisychii al, lu* el'lected. 
U|' to tlii^ |)r(‘sent. eompetition has 
luMMi in all things the law ol lil(\ jof it has 
heen th(‘ neco'ssaiA’ laelor (d all progress. 

I hat is what the doetrine ol natural 
seliH'tion and .snr\’i\'al xaliu* asserts. It 
a matti'r of inliniti moment to the 
hi.storian, who so Inspiimtly 
ohs(‘r\'i\s tliiit no nation (an 
siirvix'i' eomjilete sneeess. It 
adx'aiuws until, juMhaps, it 
is mistn'ss of thi' world, and from that 
monumt the historian may trace it.s 
decliiu'. \\\‘ hax'c si'cn already that, 
misled hy decej^tive analogies from biology, 
histoiians haw* interpreted this plicno- 
menon as rt'ally iclentical with the 
yielding of adult strength to senility in 
the individual. Though that analogy is 

(>;nh 


Success 
Fatal to 
Nations 


false, the historian may, nevertheless, 
find a.ssislanc(i in biology for the 
phenoHK'non which he deplores, and it 
is in terms of selection lor parenthood 
that he will fmd the true biological 
exjila nation f)f the facts. 

lien; is, indeed, a whole conception of 
hi-.tory which has yet to be used by 
hi-.torians. The historians must not ask 
till* biologists to undertake the task, for 
they have nr)t the historical knowledge.- 
'file historian, however, can hear and 
accej)! th(‘ l)iologi('al principle in a single 
breath, and the application is plainly his 
duty. \V{; have to realise that natural 
selection did not cea.se to operate with 
th(* jiroduction of man. In every genera- 
tion, iiK'luding those which initiated new 
(‘po('hs in history, natural selection has 
bc(‘n at work. Always .some have been 
tak(‘n and ofh(*r.s left ; those taken were 
the least fit for the environment in 
(jiiestion. and thos(; left were the fittest. 

It is the duly of the historian to apply 
the idea of survival value to history. 
W’hat W(‘ie tin; factors that possessed 
survival value in the age of Pericles, in 
^ . the* p(*riods of religious perse- 

Factors .n Sparta? He must 

, an.swi‘r the ciuestion for every 
puK O and every time. Observe 
the vahu* ol this process, apart from its 
ex pla nation ol history. Take, for in- 
stance, the case ()f religions persecution. 
I'he (iiaractcrs that, so far from having 
any surxival vahu;, make directly for 
death an* llu* courage and the something 
immeasurably nobler than courage which 
will inaki* a man willing to die for what 
he beliex'es to be true. Religious persecu- 
tion is, tlu'ivfore, condemiu;d by biology 
because it lakes the worthle.ssne.ss of the 
hy|)()crite and gives it survival value, 
whilst it colliers vahu; for death alone 
u})on all that is really valuable. A form 
ol sc'leclioii continues to operate, but the 
(ircninstances are .such "that its whole 
t(‘iid(‘ii(y is reversed, and it is made to 
work lor the evil and against the good. 

i)iU ob.serve, lurtherinore, the services 
of tlu* idea of natural selection in the 
luulerstaiuling of history. Take, for 
exaiujile, the ca.se of Rome. There was 
a time when the factors which posse.ssed 
survival value in Rome were such as 
courage, devotion, hardihood and the 
patriotism that did not fear death. The 
bai)ies liorn in that generation were very 
much like the babies a hundred years before 
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and a hundred years after. But those which 
displayed these characteis were selected — 
and so much the better for Rome. 

Take a somewhat later generation. The 
material u])on which selection is to operate 
is much the same ; there has been no 
time for marked consequences to follow 
the juevious selection. In a given number 
of babies of that age you will find just 
about as many potential patriots and 
}:)otenHal traitors as before. But there 
lias been what Nietzsche would call a 
“ transvaluation of values.” Patriotism 
and hardihood and honour are at a dis- 
count. Smooth speaking and elegance 
and worse things arci selected, and so 
much the worse for Rome. I follow 
the convention in sjX'aking of the men 
first, but I might speak of the women 
also. What if in oiu' age molherh- 
ness gives a woman survival value, but 
in anotlier is regarded as a nuisance, and 
is rejected for smartness ? There is no sub- 
stantial diffc'H'nce between tlu' girl baVhes 
in the two cases, for this transvaluation 
may taktj ])lace in a single generation. 
But observe the immediate consequences. 

. Nay, more, observe remoter 
fR *1 tor motlierliness 

1 .. tends to be transmitted, and so 

does its nameless o])posite. 11 
the valuations agreed ii])on jiersist for 
generations you will indeed have real con- 
se(iu('nc(‘s in tlu‘ blood of the jH'ople. If 
patriots aloiu; liavi- been selected for 
fathers, and motherly women for mothers, 
you will imU'ed havi- produced a race with 
])atriotism and motherliness in its blood, 
f need not slate the converse case. 

Here, at last, we have before us, in a form 
that biology not merely accepts but de- 
mands, a true conception of racial degen- 
eration as distinguished from racial 
deterioration. The issue between tlu^ 
meanings of these two terms is one which 
is not merely of vital imjiortance to every 
civilised community of to-day, but also 
to the historian who holds fast to the idea 
that the characters of the individual 
human being arc the key to history. 

We shall use tlu^ t(Min racial deteriora- 
tion to mean the worscniing of the indi- 
viduals of. the race after their birth and in 
consequence of their environment. Such 
deterioration is to be witnesscxl in every 
city in the world, and might have been .so 
witnessed throughout the whole course of 
history. We shall use the term racial 
degeneration to involve a proce.ss which 


acts in the blood of the people, or, to use 
technical language, which acts upon the 
germ-cells themselves, a process \)rO' 
ducing change which will show itself 
entirely apart from environment. This 
restriction in the use of the term will help 
us to avoid many misapprehensions. A bad 
environment may cause deterioration in 

^ who is also a degenerate. 

What of the t . 1 • I • . 

Next 

^ « Now, observe the overwhelm- 

Generation ? . ’ . ^ i . r 

ingly important judgment of 

biology u]X)n these distinctions. In any 
time or place the individuals of a race 
may be deteriorated by a bad en- 
vironment in con.sequence of its direct 
action upon the individual. The case is 
simplicity itself so far, and no theory of 
heredity needs to be invoked to i‘X})lain 
it. We are faced with our problem, 
howeven*, directly we ask what the con- 
sequences will be for the next generation. 
Will the children of these deterio- 
rates be degenerates ? 

The p()j)ular answer is and always has 
been affirmative, the same being true of 
the ascent as well as the descent of a 
people, because the dtderiorale and the 
d(‘generate have not Ixxui distinguisluxl 
till very recently. But the answer of 
mcxlern biology is definitely negative, 
and th(‘ historian in his future inter- 
pretations must accept that lU'gative. In 
general, each generation, now or in the 
past, makes a fresh start so far as its 
inborn characters are conccunc'd. It may, 
in its turn, be deterioratcxl by the en- 
vironment ; but in a healthy (‘nvironment 
it would have utterly surpassed in every 
way its deteriorated jiarents. 

This ])ro])osition is gcaiiaally true, not 
mendy of i)hysical, but also of psychical 
characters. Ideals of {latriotism, to take* an 
instance, may be taught to any gcuieration 
at school though its ancestors have lost them 
for centuries, or have never had them. 
The critics, including some' historians, 
Ai^ may reply that these assertions 

Alterahon monstrous, it heiiifr the 

m the Type fact that raccs do 

o aces ty})C‘, thus making 

history, whether for better or for worse. 
'I'liis, however, is not for a momcait denied 
by biology. Only it is asserted that the 
factors of this change differ radically 
from those asserted in the Lamarckian 
conception -which has hedd sway for so 
dong. The biologist is now com])elled to 
believe, and the historian must follow suit, 
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that the inherent, inborn characters of 
any species or race or nation — vegetable, 
animal, or human —are altered for better 
or for worse only under the influence 
of selection, selecting those inborn 
charaf t(rrs, n(tw or old, which are the 
fittest for the environment in question. 
Observe that this does not deny the im- 
portance of the environment 


The Place 
of Selection ‘ 
in Progress 


any more tlian the Lamarckian 


the (Miviron- 
meiil that det(‘iinines titness, 
which may vary Iroin the al)ominable 
to th(‘ admirahh*, elliically considered. 
What, then, are the conditions under 
which modern biology })ermits us to recog- 
nise llial a nation will as('t‘nd or dc‘gen(Mat(^ 
in so far as tla^ iiihorn charaf'ters ot its 
peoj)le are concerned ^ I.et us not(‘ the 
iiiipoi lance ol this last phrase'. 

It involv’(‘s the jiroposition that natural 
selection is the only (‘ssc'iitial factor ol j)r()- 
gress, hrcausci the* tharacters whiedi it 
selects aie inborn and traiisinissible. Tlie 
haj)py adjiistnuait ol the en\’iromnent so as 
to make the most of (‘very individual, but 
su(di as to abi ogal(‘ selee tion, will also make 
lor progless, but it is only siqH'ificial pro- 
gress. (diaiige tli(‘ environment for the 
Worse, and you instantly disc'over that you 
ha\'e not radically inqiroved your stock, 
riial ( an only lx* achiev'd by what we soon 
leain lo call cugeMiic s(‘l(‘ction, and for the 


simple reason that accpiired characters are 
not transmissible. History offers tt'rrible 
instances ol these truths. 

A nation will asiauid under the infliumce 
ol natural s(‘lection such that the fittest 
an' also lh(‘ best ; a nation will degenerate 
und(*i (he inlluenc(‘ ol natural selection 
such that tlu' litt(‘st are also the worst. 
Mok' than this, a nation will dc'geiierate 
il natural sekx'tion be abrogated alto- 
gether, and univ('rsal survival or indis- 
criminat(' survival be .substituted for any 
j)ro*cess ol s(‘lecti()n at all. i.et us 
considei- (hes(‘ propositions. If a nation 


Babylon’s ‘”LV sure way— 

Fall after -Surety being dej)endent 

4,000 Years ascent is 

in the very blood of the people 
only when natural selection activTly 
o|)erates in the choice of the best, then we 
begin to realise why it is that in the whole 
course of liistory hitherto this sure a.sccnt 
has 11(4 been realised. Jhibylon ina}^ 
have lasted for 4,000 years, as the liis- 
tonans tell us; yet at la.st it fell. If 
natural .selection had been operating in 
' .>uS 


Babylon throughout that time, choosing 
only the best, the noblest and the wisest, 
conferring upon them,^ and upon them 
alone, the supreme privilege and duty of 
parenthood, Babylon could not have fallen. 
It would have had a population fit to excite 
the admiration of all ages, and one from 
which would have been recruited the 
dominant })eoples of all time thereafter. 

The overwhelming truth for the his- 
torian is this : that natural selection, the 
.sole factor of efficient and permanent 
])rogress, the factor which has definitely 
evolved man from the brute, and has 
definitely awarded him the .sceptre of this, 
his planet, is constantly thwarted, if not 
entirely abrogated, or even inverted, by 
man hims(‘lf— “ Nature’s insurgent .son.” 

In human society, the natural state 
has necessarily been altered by a thousand 
factors. The fittest will survive; but fit- 
ness may mean anything. More than 
this, the fitness which is chosen may be^ 
and very often is, only an accjuired fit- 
iu;ss, not dei)endent upon any inborn 
characters, and therefore not transmissible. 
Nature takes the fitness and rewards it. 

j she is deceived ; she ex- 

Em ire '**^**'*^ it to be transmissible, 

. and so she expects to achieve 

her great pur])o.se — 1 speak in 
figure?. But, suppexse the fitness has been 
acquired merely in conseciuence of a 
legacy of monetary wealth ; is it not plain 
that the whole value of the procc.ss of 
selection is utterly (k?.stroyed ? Or, sup-* 
])0.se that the fitness has been due not to 
anything inherent in the individual, nor 
yet to anything acquired, but to the well- 
meaning kindness of others or the state, 
who have given room and food and mercy 
to an imbecile — and that he has thereby 
b(*en enabled lo exercise the privilege of 
jiarenlhood, which, in a slate of nature, 
would have been necessarily and with real 
mercy to the future, denied him. Pro- 
ce.sses which are typified in these examples 
arc not merely characteristic, of human 
society, but are absolutely peculiar to it. 
There is no parallel to them in the case of 
any other living creature than man. 

\Vc are faced, then, with the fact that 
the conditions necessary for the secure 
ascent of any race, an ascent secured in 
its very blood, made stable in its very 
bone, have not yet been achieved in 
history. I advance this as the true 
reason why history records no enduring 
empire. This is the biological conclusion, 
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and it is made all the stronger when we 
discover how stringent selection requires 
to be in order to produce substantial 
results. In the case of the lower animals, 
and in the whole vegetable kingdom, 
natural selection is stringent, and stringent 
within the species. Let us quote from the 
most authoritative of recent pronounce- 
ments, Sir E. Ray Lankester’s Romanes 
Lecture of 1905. He says : 

The world, the earth’s surface, is practically 
full — that is to say, fully occujhixi. Only one 
pair can grow up to take thc! place of the pair, 
male and female, which have launchetl a dozen, 
or it may be as many as a hundred thousand, 
young individuals on the world. . . . One 

pair in a new gemmation, only one pair, survive 
for every parental pair. Animal population do(‘s 
not increase. The stniggk? for exisb'iice takes 
place not . . . b(‘tween different species, 

but between individuals of the same species, 
brothers and sisters and cousins. ... In 
Nature’s struggle for existeuca* death, imme- 
diate obliteration, is the late of the vampiished, 
whilst the only reward to the victors— few, very 
few, but rare an<l beautiful in the fitness which 
has carrietl them to victory — is the ])ermisslon 
to reproduce their kind ; to carry on by heredity 
to another generation the siH'Cilic qualities by 
which they triumphed. It is not 
Nature’s generally realised how severe is the 
Severe pressure and conqx'lilion in Nature, 
Competition btdweeii dilferent spc'cies, 

but between the immature ]K)pu- 
lation of one and the same species, precisely 
because they are of the same species and have 
exactly thc same lU'eds. 

Contrasted with these facts, the struggle 
for existence and tlie j)rocess of selection 
within human society can scarcely be 
recognised at all. It is still survival 
value that determines survival and parent- 
hood. But Nature can scarcely distinguish 
survival value as it has been transvalued 
by her insurgent son. 

As regards the other aspect of the 
account. It follows from these principles 
that a nation will degenerate with surety, 
in a stable fashion which is beyond re})air, 
only if natural selection selects the worst 
and breeds from them ; not, as all 
but the instructed few believe, under the 
accumulated and' transmitted influence of 
a bad environment. We must recognise 
the bright as well as the dark aspect of our 
principles. If they explain to us why 
progress has been so unstable and ascent 
.so unsure in human history, they also 
assert that deterioration in a people is 
also unsure and unstable. Thc historian 
cannot name a people in which the .selec- 
tion of the worst has been consi.stcntly 
carried out, any more than he can name a 
people in which the selection of the best 


Prevalent 
Conception 
of Spain 


has been consistently carried out. There- 
fore, he can no more assert that any people 
have irredeemably fallen, assuming that 
they are still in existence at all, than he 
can assert that any ])ast or i)resent people 
have risen to heights from which they 
cannot fall. Whilst thc abrogation of 
anything like natural selection in human 
society denies the permanence 
of historical ascent, it also 
denies the permanence of 
historical de.sceiit. A con- 
temj)orary instance of very great magni- 
tude is the case of S})ain. We have 
been brought up to believe that there 
is no possible future for .Spain ; it is 
a dying nation, a senile individual, a 
])eo])le of degenerates ; it has had its 
day, which can never return. 'Ihis has 
been explaiiu'd by the false analogy be- 
tween a race and an individual, and by the 
false Lamarckian theory of heredity. 

To these the biologist can now retort with 
comments upon their falsity, and with the 
conviction that siiua' Spain has not been 
subjected to the only process which can 
ensure real degeneration, viz., the con- 
.sistent and stringent selection of the 
worst, she is yet ca[)able of regeneration. 
Regeneration is not really the word, 
bccaiLse there has been no real degenera- 
tion, but only the succe.ssive deterioration 
of successive and undegeiierate genera- 
tions. The corresj)onding term to deteriora- 
tion should be amelioration. 

If we took an animal s])ecies that has 
degenerated, sucli as the intestinal ])ara- 
sites, and endeavoured to regenerate them, 
we should begin to realise the magnitude 
of our task. That is not the task for Si)ain, 
the biologist asserts. Merely the environ- 
ment must be altered, not the mountain 
ranges and the rivers, but the really potent 
factors in the environment, the spiritual 
and jxsychical and social factors, and the 
deterioration, for it is only a deteriora- 
tion, will give j)lace to aim^lioration. I 

am using thc^sc? opposed terms 
with great care and of .set 
])ur])Ose. And the biologist 
is right. 'I'he facts concern- 
ing which so many historians have 
shaken their heads, and upon which they 
have based so many moralisings and 
theories of history, the facts which they 
have cited in .su})port of their false analogies 
and misconceptions of heredity — due, of 
course, to the errors of former biology — 
turn out to be not facts at all, or, at any 
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Spuin' t 

Brighter 

Future 


rate, only facts of the moment. The 

“ dying nation,*' as Lord Salisbury called 
it, has occasion to alter its psychical 
environment. It introduces the practice 
of education ; it begins to shake off those 
superstitions which have uniformly cursed 
mankind since the days when 
the first Paleolithic savage 
pcjrsuaded his fellows that he 
was a witchdoctor. And what 
arc the consequences ? The new 

generation — wliich the casual and 
scarcely directed action of natural selec- 
tion, acting on ten or twelve generations, 
has not affected in any substantial way — 
is found to Ijc ])otentially little worse 
and little better than its predecessors of 
the sixteenth century. There has been no 
national or racial degeneration. The en- 
vironment is modified for the better, and 
Spain, as they say in misleading phrase, 
“ takes on a new lease of life.” 

The hist(>rian of the present day, basing 
his th<'ori(‘s u[)on sound i)iology, knowing as 
a historian what qualities of Idood have 
been in the Spanish ])e()ple, may confi- 
dently assert that that blood, incapable, 
as ho knows, of degeneration by any 
Lamarckian jiroccss, may still retain its 
ancient (piality and will yet make history. 
The signs that he is right are to be fol- 
lowed almost week by we(‘k in the world’s 
chronicles, and not least by those who realise 
how inevitable is the importance of South 
America in the making of future history. 

1 have deliberately taken Spain as a 
contemporary test case because of its 
magnitude and because of the manner in 
which it is now falsifying the assertions 
which the contrast between its recent 
past and its already iiassing present have 
drawn from so many historians. 

Hut the historian might well write a 
volume upon the same thesis as apiilied 
to China and Japan. VVe know historically 
what were the immediate effects in one 
generation of a total change of environ- 

The Change 

ill China occurred in China, 

and Japan inevitably occur. 

Consider for a moment how 
the historian, made far-sighted and clear- 
sighted by biology, must contemplate the 
history of this astounding people. The 
pojiular belief used to be that China 
illustrated the so-called law of nations. 

It was the decadent, though monstrous, 


relic of an ancient civilisation ; it had had 
its day. Inevitable degeneration, which 
must sooner or later befall all peoples, 
had come upon it. Behold it in the 
paralysis which precedes death ! 

But in the light of the facts of Japan, 
the man in the street and the historian alike 
have in this case found modern biology 
superfluous in enabling them to arrive at 
.sound conclusions. They now believe what 
the Darwinian has been compelled to 
believe for close upon half a century, and 
more strongly than ever during the latter 
part of that period, when the doctrine of 
the transmission of acquired characters 
was finally discarded. A clever writer 
invents the phrase the yellow peril,” 
and peojile discard their old theories. The 
melaphor must be changed. This is not 
jiaralysis, but merely slumber. Doubtless, 
it is an unnatural .slumber ; doubtless, it is 
not the slumber which brings renewed 
strength. It is suspense, not recuperation ; 
but a.ssuredly it is not paraly.sis. Is 
there a man who now would dare to say 
that China has had its day, even if he stiU 
BioloKv clings to the old fictions 

Supported ^ ^ 

by History contemporary facts of history 
are all on the side of modern 
biological theory, and that the’ historian is 
not incompetent, if he will look at all the 
facts and discard all preconceptions, to 
reach true j^rinciples for himself. I will go 
further, and say that if biologists, as it 
happens, Iiad not already di.scarded their 
old ideas and arrived at sounder ones, they 
would now have been in the position of 
learners, as to the fundamental facts of 
heredity, at the feet of the historians It 
is scarcely more than an accident — the 
birth of a certain baby in the year 1809 — 
that the historians arc not now turning 
round upon the biologists and saying, 

” Your doctrine of the transmission of 
acquired characters must be false, for look 
at Spain and Japan and China.” 

In the demonstrable absence of stringent 
selection of the worst, true racial or 
national degeneration has not occurred in 
human history. That peoples do not de- 
generate is false ; deteriorate they may, and 
often do. The difference between the two 
words is exactly the difference between 
the former assertions regarding, for 
instance, Spain and China, and the facts 
which we are witnessing to-day. 
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CO much, then, at present, for matters 
^ which cannot be studied at too great 
length. At least we have seen nothing that 
causes us to question our original proposi- 
tion, that the emergence and even the 
dominance of the psychical can be recorded 
in accordance with the principle of selec- 
tion and the concept of survival value. 
Let us now go back to the very beginning 
and see whether we can discern throughout 
the whole history of life another i)rinciple 
which has worked itself out, and is still 
working itself out, under the influence 
of natural selection, and which has 
most conspicuously played into the 
hands of the psychical. 

Let us attem])t, then, to set before our 
eyes the drama of the earth, and, if pos- 
sible, to interpret as we observe. Looking 
without keen interest upon the changes 
wrought in the earth before the appearance 
- of life, wc find much to rouse us 
Before Li e what followed. We may 

r .K if<norc the vegetable world, 
on e ar h devoted itself to 

synthetic chemistry, ai)j)arently at the cost 
oif the psychical, and which now is of no 
intrinsic worth, but simply serves the 
animal kingdom. If we look upon this 
last, or, indeed, upon the whole kingdom 
of life, we sec what suggests, as someone 
has observed, some impulse in Nature 
towards obtaining at any cost just so 
much life as may be. Wc seem to see 
what Shelley imagined in “ Adonais ” : 

, . . Th^i one Spirit’s plastic stress 

Sweeps through the dull, dense world, com- 
pelling there 

All new successions to the forms they wear ; 
Torturing th’ unwilling dross that checks its flight 

To its own likeness, as each mass may bear ; 
And bursting in its beauty and its might 
From trees and beasts and men into the 
Heaven’s light. 

The chief concern of life seems to be to 
multiply and magnify itself, and whatever 
device will make for more life Nature will 
welcome. It is, one can safely assert, the 


fact that in so far as wc may speak 
quantitatively of life at all there is more 
life upon the earth at this moment than 
ever before in any jx'riod of her history. 
But whilst all living things attempt to 
obey the command to be fruitful and 

e ^ ^ multiply, wc find ourselves 

Spencer s Great n i i. 

Law of compelled to recognise, 

a/T* 4* what Malthus did not see, 
VIZ., that as individuality, 
which is obviously correlated with the 
psychical, increases, so fertility diminishes. 
This is the great law of multiplication which 
we owe to Herbert Spencer. It is as much 
as to say that the older method of acliieving 
the utmost life, the method wliich trusts 
in numbers, becomes gradually super- 
seded by tlie method which trusts in 
quality, a word which has psychical con- 
notations. Amongst the bacteria or the 
fishes we see the older method, that to 
which we are besought to return by those, 
bachelors and others, who arc alarmed at 
our falling binh-ratc. 

We find this “ antagonism l)etwoen indi- 
viduation and genesis” illustrated even up 
to man himself, where the process of 
genesis is actually so slow that commonly 
only one new being is ])rodiiced at a birth, 
whilst the period of gestation in i)roi)or- 
tion to the body weight is, as we 
have seen, the longest known. Yet this 
creature is lord of the earth, and his 
lordship constitutes the triumph of the 
psychical as well as the satisfaction of 
Nature’s demand for fulness of life. For 
increasing individuation culminates at 


increasing individuation culminates at 
last in human personality. 
Before great fact, the ousting 

qLmMv quantity by quality, and 
quality is practically a 
psychical conception, is worthy of a 
little closer study. It implies a steadily 
falling birth-rate from the unicellular 
organisms up to man who, as we have 
seen, has the lowest birth-rate known — 
on the average about one child to each 
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female every two years. The higher the psychical by giviiig it increased 
orders of mammals taken together yield imiiortance as a factor of survival value, 
a corresi)on(ling figure of rather more plays into the hands of quality ^ against 
than one per annum, (io lower amongst quantity. If ai'c prepared to 
the mammals, and the figure is three per further into these relations ob^rved in 
annum, amongst the birds five, amongst the sub-hurnan world, we will be 
the reptiles seventeen, amongst the am- ested to discover that they hold in 
phibia 441, and amongst the fishes our own society to-day. 

64b 0^)0. As for the multi- The dominant classes are not those 

which excel in production of quantity, 
Declining unthinkable. Surveying but those the birth-rate of which is lowest, 

Birth-rate animal world as a whole, but the products thereof the most highly 

then, we nicognisc; tla^ observed fact, not n developed individually. Wo shall find also 
theory, of a fnlling birth-rate. We have that a high death-rate, and especially a 
ah(‘ady obs(*rv'ed how this makes for high- infant mortality, is constantly found 
individual d(wel()[)inent, since; the fewer associated with a high birth-rate, just as 
the olfs|)ring the; gnsiter the; ju'oportion amongst the bacteria or the fishes, 
of j)arental care and parental education Indeed, the more one tries to work out 
that is available for th(!m. ()b.s('rv(% also, this wonderful law of multiplication, which 
that it makes for individuation becau.se is so simple and which yet had to wait so 
of the vital economy (dfinded for the long for its recognition, the more its value 
parent. Amongst not a lew lowly forms becomes apparent. If progress means 
of animal lilt' the atd of n*j)roduction anything, it means the deepening and the 
t(‘nni nates the lil(‘ of the parent. What broadening of the conscious and self- 
an unthinkable contrast to our case ! conscious life of the individual, and this 
Amongst bacterifi the atd ol r(;i)roduction most certainly involves, as the whole his- 
involv't's *he ab.solute and complt'te di.s- tory of life proves, a decline in his 
ajipearance ol th(; ])arent. To u.se Herbert fertility. Hut observe that this 

Spenc(‘r’s own terminology, h(‘r(‘ is the decline and- this increasing 

maximum of genesis and tlu' minimum of individuation are absolutely 

individuation. Survey the whole animal *^°***^** reconcilable with Nature’s de- 

world, tlu'ii, and we .see that a tailing maud for the maximum of life, for 
birth-ral<‘ is a factor associated with, they involve the attainment of a state 
involved in, and making for, progress. of things in which the amount of 
Yet again, consider the death-rate, and life shall be the greatest possible, and 
especially the infant mortality, which is the births and deaths the fewest pos- 
the dominant fac'tor in all dc'ath-rates. sible. This is .surely clear enough, nor 
We hear much nowadays of infant mort- need I ask the reader to delay for more 
ality, though not nc'aiiy enough: but than a moment in looking at the matter 
infant mortality, if the term may be used, in another way. 

is a phenomenon which is common to the Would not progress be served if the 
whole living world. The high rate ol in- enormous amount of human energy now 
fant mortality among lislies is astounding, expended in giving birth to, and subse- 
lf it were not ()() in 100 the ocean would cpiently burying, the children who die before 
be solid with fish from shore tc^ shore, they have ccmipleted one year of life were 
But as life ascends and the birth-rate devoted to the development of life in 
falls the infant mortality falls also, and the adult population — if the energy and 
Appallinff the general labour spent by the mother in producing 

Infant d(\ath-rate. I have not the the thirteenth and fourteenth child, let 
Mortality '^li^htest doubt that our own us say, which will very likely die, were 
infant mortality, ajipalling expended upon the older children ? Is it 
though it be, is considerably lower than any not better to bring up four children with 
to be found amongst any animal species a mother’s loving care than to leave 
apart from human care. This low death- ten motherless ? Which, then, makes 
rate goes with the low birth-rate which most for progress ? After all, I am only 
accompanies increasing individuation. saying what everyone with any practical 

Already we have expressed in terms of acquaintance with the subject believes— 
parental care the fashion in which this that, except, perhaps, from the merely 
falling birth-rate plays into the hands of military point of view, the birth-rate 
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amongst the lowest classes of our population 
is higher than is compatible with the maxi- 
mum rate of progress. Nor am I by any 
means sure that the military point of view 
is incompatible with that proposition. 

When we come to discuss the great 
eugenic idea of Sir Francis Galton we shall 
see how utterly remote these assertions are 
from meaning that all is well with the birth- 
rate in what we call the upper classes — 
or in such of them as have any birth-rate. 

It would seem that by following these 
principles a race might apparently im- 
prove itself off the earth altogether. If 
we consider, however, that sterility is 
palpably the very last thing that natural 
selection can select, the very first thing 
that it rejects, we will see that nothing 
so stultifying as that can ever be the final 
result of the process of individuation. If 
we push the matter further and argue 
that, reproduction being necessary if a race 
is to continue at all, there therefore appears 
to be a limit to the degree to which the 
individuals of the race may develop their 
individualities, then the reply is : Are 
we sure that, except in a few abnormal, 
^ . I do not say morbid, cases, the 

A individual can develoj) his or 

personality to the utmost 
M«lt.pl.c»t.on the best Without parent- 
hood ? Now, it is most important to observe 
that this law of multiplication constitutes 
a very potent modification of the principle 
of Malthus. This, enunciated in 1798, 
asserts that human population multi])lics 
faster than the supply of food and that, 
apart from deliberate control, it will 
continue to do so. Man must go on 
multiplying in geometrical progression, 
his food only in arithmetical progression, 
nor is there anything to correct the appal- 
ling struggles between men for food which 
must inevitably follow. 

This idea has enormous interest for the 
historian of thought, since it was the 
reading of Malthus that independently 
gave both to Darwin and to Wallace the 
idea of natural selection. Spencer’s law of 
multiplication, however, supplies the mis- 
sing half of the Malthusian principle, 
which is only a half truth. For we find 
that the unlimited multiplication which 
Malthus observed leads to its own cor- 
rection. It provides an abundance of 
material for natural selection to work 
upon, and then the survival value of 
individuation, wherever it appears, 
asserts itself, with the consequence that 


the rate of multiplication declines. 
This process has been in evidence 
throughout the whole course of animal 
evolution. Malthus desired to lower the 
birth-rate; but under the inliuence of 
natural selection and the dominant survival 
value of individuation, which is inimical 
to a high birth-rate, the birth-rate has 
. , fallen, and continues to fall. 

* Malthus desired that we should 
o/MarrUge Postpone marriage to later 
ages so as to lower the birth- 
rate. Yet, though not one in a thousand of 
the population has ever heard of Malthus, 
and though it is incredible that there 
should ever have been any individual so 
impersonal in his outlook as to postpone 
his own marriage on Malthusian principles, 
we find that the increasing necessity 
and demand for individuation are actually 
leading to that postponement in marriage 
which Malthus desired. This is a pro- 
gressive tendency in both sexes in our 
own country during the last thirty years; 
and not only so, but as civilisation advances 
the age of marriage becomes later and 
later, a fact some aspects of which 
Professor Metchnikoff has discussed in 
his wonderful book “ The Nature of 
Man.” Thus, we must observe that there 
is no excuse whatever at the present day 
for accepting the Malthusian ])rinciple as 
if it were the whole truth. 

For the sake of completeness we must 
add a second qualification to the Mal- 
thusian principle in the case of man — 
which is that he is a creator, and can 
achieve amongst other things what is 
practically equivalent to the creation of 
food. Just in so far as man makes his 
environment, moulding Nature to provide 
him with the means of sustenance, just 
in so far the Malthusian principle requires 
correction. We may say, then, that one 
of the results of progress has been, is, 
and will be, persistently to lower the 
importance of the Malthusian principle 
, until it becomes of purely his- 

p torical interest. Turn we now 

« to the specific case of man. It 

ana ion possible in our thought to 
distinguish between physical variation and 
psychical variation, and it is man himself 
who most clearly illustrates the distinc- 
tion. Some biologists tell us that man is 
the least variable of animals, but in so 
saying they are thinking exclusively of 
physical variation. His physical varia- 
tion seems to have very nearly lapsed 
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with the ])rartiral completion of his 
physical evolution. That is an easily told 
story. From the chaos of the invert(;hrates 
there (anei7<(;d the first v<‘rt(ihrates. To 
this n(;w kind of beiiif^ there wen? added 
four limbs, twf) in front and two behind. 
Lnstly, the anterior j)air ol limbs, origin- 
ally locomotor, w.is (iitirely lre(‘d from 
. . _ , tliat function which, in th(‘ case 

AtiheGo»l pcrloniicd l.y the 

r* 1 ^***^^ |)Osterior liml)s alone. I o this 
VO u ion ^ centre of gravity ol 

the body ha<l to be somewhat modified 
in j)osilion so that, whereas tla; viatical 
line linm it to the ground falls in front of 
the hip joints in tlu* case ol the lower 
veitebrates, it jails behind th(‘ hip joints 
in the cast' of man. llcMice man is erect 
and erected, as Stevenson said. 

dims, we may admit without alarm as 
to the j)ossibility ol Intnre progress that 
vaiiatioiis aie lh(‘ indi ■.j)ensable raw 
inateiialol organi(' evolnt ion, and yid that 
man is tin* least \’aiiable (»l animals — with 
the all-impoi taut (jiialilicat ion that wi‘ 
aic sjK'aking ol physical \'aiiati(Hi only, 
d her(‘ is no nei'd lot physic al variability, 
>o to say, loi there is no InrthcM goal in 
])aiti(nlai’ that we want the body ol man 
to reach. So lar as |)hysi('al evolution is 
concerned, the goal has bc'cm attaiiic'd with 
the erec't attitude, dheic* donbth'ss will 
be a certain lightening of the ship, casting 
oveiboard the snj)erllniti(‘s, but that is all. 

It is worth noting, ixahajis, as not 
(Mitiielx' iiielcN.int to the (inestioii of 
progress nnclei ts asthetic asjH'cl, that 
the' snpcM ilnilies to whic h 1 have K'ferrtal 
do not iic'cc aiily iiic lndc* c'vc'rything that 
iswithoni ediate utility. No biologist 
could assent lor a moment to the mon- 
strous pic ture's that have* bc‘c*n drawn of 
the* man ol the* Intnre*, without hair or 
teeth or nails, only with dilliculty siijv 
]H)iting his c*normous head iij)on his punv 
trunk and limbs, bet him who woulcl 
entertain such a notion, and dc'cdare that 
D.rwin-s '“'y a"^''vluMO pmK.VSs is 
“ Descent ^'^hy another name* for the sujH'r- 
f Man” the Ivautiliil. turn to 

Darwin’s "Dc'scvnt of .Man,'’ 
and there learn how the ]\artieular form 
ol natural selection, which he called .sexual 
.sc'lc'cdion, has endowed even beauty as such 
with survival value. It is .sexual .selec- 
tion that lias enccniraged and dc*velo[)ed 
jdiy.sical bc'auty, both for its own sak*e 
and indirectly becau.se of the cwrelation 
between grace and ease, bc'tween beauty 
().)() |. 


of movcmc^nt and efficiency of movement. 
Now, to sui)po.se that the future evolution 
of man will involve the total destruc- 
tion of evc*rything that we call beauty 
is, in the first })lace, to ignore the possi- 
bility of changes in the? canon of beauty, 
and, in the .seccjiid juacc?, to suppo.se, 
against Darwin and I he; facts, that beauty 
is without survival value?. On the (con- 
trary, lc*w will doubt that the skin-deep 
variety of beauty in women has, in the 
])ast, like claws and tearing teeth, been 
possc*s.s('d of too great survival value. 

This will shrink, it is now shrinking, 
to more rc*asonable proportions. “ The 
saying that beauty is but skin-dc*ep is 
l)ut a skin-dec*]) .saying,” remarked vSj)enccr 
.somewh(‘re. \Ve know well' that facial 
beauty, at any rate, may be the direct 
outcome of bc'auty of mind or character. 
We have* only to n*ad Darwin’s ” Expres- 
sion of the? Fhnotions ” to see that this i.s 


and must be .so. That considc'iation is my 
aiiswc*!' to the critic who may reply to 
my argument regarding sexual .selection, 
that on my own assiimi)ti()ns sexual .selec- 
tion must surely be transferred to the 


Will Physical 
Beauty Become 
Decadent ? 


psych ic'al from the physical 
])lane, and that, since men 
and women will no longer 
choose each other for 


charact(*rs of body, but for characters of 
character, ])hysical bc*auty and all structures 
which arc* now without any other value 
will bc*c'ome dc?cadc*nt. The* argument may 
be admit tc'd in part, but with tlie comment 


that all the* beauty which is not skin-deep 
will ])ersist and increase? under the new 
conditions in consequenc'c of the? iiicic*asing 
survix al value of those psychical charactc'rs 
of which it is the expiv.ssion. 

1 may not de])art so far from my 
]uoper subject as to incphrc' wliether, 
lor instance, front tc'eth will persist, on 
account of their iesthc*tic value, in smiling, 
whilst back teeth, having no aesthetic 
value, and having Ic^st, as nails have 
already lost, their original function, will 
disajqxw. Hut at least this digre.ssion 
will serve to modify the first conception 
w'hich we form of ])hysical superiluity, 
and also to complete the as.sertion that 
in the future history of man physical 
.selection w'ould .seem to be of little 


moment, excejit, perhaps, as Dr. Arch- 
dall Reid would insist, in respect of 
evolution against di.scase by the natural 
.scDction of the least susceptible. Physical 
selection will be of little moment, I say ; 
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but more, even now it is scarcely occurring bearing the whole l>urden of organic 
as com])ared with the past. In our present change uj^on its slKuilders, the liiiida- 

epoch man seems to have lost most of the mental fact of inborn variation being 
variability upon which the possibility of taken for granted. Now, this natural 
selection de])eiids. Having attained his selection is a terrildy slow procivss so far 
goal, he can practically dispense with as substantial results are conceriK'd, and 
physical selection, and, in point of fact, this even in the most favourable circiim- 
physical selection has been suiKTseded in stances for its o}>eration. Even to-day, 
the main by something else. Natur when we read of the work of 

We may grant as much as we pl(\ase a Mendel and De Vries and 

that man is the least variable of animals „ Ikitivson, who rather (pialify 

physically. For all we know ()r care, as 

students of sociedy, that is true ('iioiigh : })rinciple that Nature does nothing by leaps 
but beyond a doubt he is the most variable - ev’en to-day we have to recognise organic 
})sychically. Wi‘ may question this when evolution as an exceedingly slow jaocc'ss. 
we see the shee]vlike belia\'iour of a l:lut suppose we had been able to watch 
crowd. But I am not now talking of man its course from a great distance, we should 
as moulded l)y sot ial life and imitation ; Iiavt' ('ont(un])lat('d slow, a'onian change, 
1 am wrding, not of [)sychical acquire- involving, together with degeneration 
ments but of ]\syclii('al variations, and for and stagnation, slow aonian advanc e, 
them we must go to the nursery. That until at last tlierc^ appeared an erectc‘d 
is vvdu‘r(' we will find character* ; that is mammal who li^arnt to conununic'ate with 
where wc' will find indi\ iduality that is his fellows by sju'cch. 

inborn, and Inung inborn is transmissible. The jwocess, so far, has occujuc'd, we 
There, certainly, we will b(' content to seem compelled to believe', scores at K'ast - 
believe— what, indeed, I think no oik; hundreds ])ossibly — of millions of years; 
will question— that man is ])sychically further ages elapse' In'tweeii the me'ii 
the most variable of animals, who made the eoliths and the beginnings 
theGorr*^ W may ])ut it this way, of n'cejrdeel history, and then, in w'hat is 
o/pro*ress W'hat in man we re'latively scare'ely more' than the twinkling 

e'all individuality is the of an eye, such a long-lived obse'i ve'r W'oulel 
psychical analogue' of ])liysical variation re'cognise' the; aediie'x e'lne'nt of the' amazing 
in the lewver animals. At bottom in- thing w'hiclMve call e'ivilisation. It is man, 
dividuality is inl)orn. as the nurse'ry the historian or re'corde'r, who has inadi^ 
demonstrates against the inarket-plae'e, human histe)ry |)e)ssibl('. It is man, Ihei 
and, be'ing inborn, it is transmissible, historian, who lias made; jiossible what 

Just, the'ii, as the natural se'lection e)f liistory neiw re'Ceirds. Ne) historian- i.e'., 

])hysical variations has been the factor nei re'e'ording— no histeiry. I'hus, in a new 
of organic eveilution, so the* natural se'iise, the* histeirians have made' history. 
se'le;e'tie)n of j)sychie'al variations, c'x- hy his trick oi re'e'ording his spe'e'ch, man 
])resseel in man as jie'rseinality, may be has sue'ea*e'ele'el, in a se'iise', in achieving 

submit teKl to be the* facteir eif ])sychical that transmission eif jisychical aeapi ire- 
evolution. Individuality is thus at euu'e ments which is otheiiavise impossible', 
the ge)al of preigrc'ss and its instrument. Neve'rthe'k'ss, how'e've'r lully we* lee'og- 

Nenv, befeire we elevote; eiurselves te) nise this, the iin])e)rtance of indiviehi- 

this ])re)])ositie)n, with all that it involves, ality remains. The' aeejnire'ine'iits w'hich 
let us clear the w'ay by cemtemplating liave been thus transmit te'd to us by a 
a new fact which- emerges w'ith man, or, if Natural ^ here;ehty acting oiit- 

to be more accurate, with homo sapiens, « side the germ-plasm we;re; the 

with man the speaker, anel immeasurably deeds ol individuals. As Mid 

more so with man the waiter. I have ^ says Nothing was eve'r yet 

already asserted that organic evolution eleuie which se)me;e)ne' wans iieit the first to 
has proceeded wdthout any aid from that do."' Yet, further, if the ])re)e'e;ss of natural 
transmission of acquired characters in seilection w-e're to cease, we ean readily 
which Lamarck anel S])enccr, and even understand Ikjw the'rc we^uld eventually 
Darwin himself to some extent, be'licved. be ])roduccd a raea; wiiich e areel teir none 
We seem now'adays to be comjielled to of tlu^se things, anel so the; idea of Aristotle 
credit the Darwinian princijile of natural would be realised, and all that had been 
selection, or survival of the fittest, as accomplished would be lost. 
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NATURE AND MAN 

THE SOCIAL RESULTS OF NATURAL SELECTION 


VV7IC must not a'llovv oi]rs(*lv(\s to los(‘ 
™ hold of tli(; valid distinc tion that still 
remains between an acajniremi'iit and a 
variation. Natural sc'leetion, as W(‘ have 
f)l)S(‘r\'<*d, has no mcsans of distin.miishin/:^ 
between th(‘ inborn and the a('(|n)red, the 
TK TK transmissible and th(‘ non- 
ofOrg^nU transmissible. II the aeqnire- 
Evolution 

prosjHM* just as mueh as ii it 
had be(*n an inborn character. h'..\c(‘|)t in 
th(‘ case ol the* products ol /^M-niiis or tahnit, 
siK'h jaosperity, how(‘ver, is ol little value 
to the liiliire, bc'cansi* the ac(|uiri‘m(‘nt on 
which it was based is not transmissible. 
From th(‘ point ol view of natural selection, 
then, it is the variations, tin* inborn 
t'haracdcTs, the* transmissible (haracters, 
(hat we desire to see mad(‘ the most of. 

So laras (In* theory of oi^^anic evolution 
will ('arry ns, it sc'ems to ni<‘ absolutely 
j)lain that we must c'ondemn anything" 
that tends towards tht' snpjxession ol 
individuality or psychical variation, and 
(herelore tciwards the oblitcMalion of its 
natnnd tnnetion, which is to jaovicle 
matcMial for natural selirtion. Anythin^t^ 
that interleres with thc‘ natural sejection 
ol variations sc*ems to me' to interlc'ie with 
the (‘ssential factor of all pio^ness ; any- 
thin^^ that ivsnlted in the practical snj)- 
prossion of individnality would put a stop 
to prof^ress for ever. This remains true 
even if yon cdioose to i/;nore the theory ol 
natural .selcTtion, or, with Huxley, to deny 
that it is applicable to human society. 
Let us now observe how this bears cin 
certain of our cpiest ions. In tlie first jdac'e, 

Ed»eMio« (he !l upon (he 

Provisionof IlHoiy ol edncal ion, which I 
an Environment *'«• the prox i^ion 

ot an environment. Since 
we are aiming at individuality, whether as 
an end in itself — which it is— or as afford- 
ing material for natural selection, or as 
the means by which the race makes its 
acquirements, and since ])syc]iical varia- 
tion is, in fact, so great that no two 
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cliildreii are quite identical, and since for 
each child you can provide only one 
environment that will most completely 
echica* all its most worthy potentialities, 
it follows that the ideal of uniformity in 
education is quite the worst that can be 
concc'ived. This applies not only within 
the sexes but as between the sexes, and 
is. mc)r(‘()\a‘r. relevant to the current ques- 
tion of co-educ'ation. 

If biology teaches us anything at all, 
it is that sexual differentiation has been 
an instrument of progre.ss, and it is 
incredible that ])rogress can be served 
by any attenijds to minimise or abolish 
this. T do not believe that co-educa- 
tion c'onstitute.s .such an attempt, but 
I do say that we ought to recognise 
what we w'ant to obtain. 

Thc'ii, again, this view, that the reali.sa- 
tion of the ])c)tentialities in all psychical 
variation exce]>t in .so far as they may 
Helpful aiiti-social. is the object of 

Environment fluailion, sii^gests that tllC 
of (he Home ^‘aviroiiment rather than 

the .school environment will 
serve' our purj)ose l>est. Sinc'c the boy tends 
to be a chip of the old block, the environ- 
ment w^bicli his j)arents have created, and 
ol which, indeed, they are the mo.st im- 
portant ]>art, will be. on the average, the 
most suitable for him. This is one more 
arguinent lor the home which has all 
the arguments for it, and against it none. 

I niortunately. there is no pre.sent space 
h)r going furlhcr into this matter of the 
l)riuciplcs of education as they are taught 
us by biology. At least, howev^er, we find 
new warrant, if it were needed, for reject- 
ing the |)riiiciple of uniformity, which, I 
supjKvse, we all reject in princi])lc, yet 
yciy nearly all of us accept in jiractice, 
if not for our own children, at any rate 
for ()t her people's children. 

Secondly, all those foregoing considera- 
tions must, lead us to regard, even with 
moie detestation than formerly, our infant 
mortality. In the present stage of progress, 
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with so little done and so much to do, we 
have every reason for making the most 
of the selective opportunities afforded by 
the birth-rate. The enormous slaughter of 
children, amounting in practice to a 
virtual reduction of our birth-rate by more 
than one-half, would at least serve the 
selective purpose if the children slain 
were, as has been asserted, the least fit. 
But every doctor knows that this is pure 
myth. It is not a question whether the 
child is less or more inherently fit, but 
whether the mother gives it her own 
breast or a feeding-bottle with a long tube. 
The weakliest child, nursed by its mother, 
will probably survive, and the strongest, if 
poisoned long enough, will certainly die. If 
we are to have a birth-rate as high as ours 
is, at least let us make the most of it. At 
present we slay quite blindly. 

Thirdly, we lind amongst those practices 
of ours which interfere with natural 
selection all such as prejudice the fairness 
of the start ; and with tlui best desire in 


the world one finds it imj)ossible to meet 
the argument of .Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace 
that the inheritance of j)roperty is incom- 


Problem 
of Inherited 
Wealth 


patible with the i)rinciple of 
selection in that it makes the 
start unfair. To accept this 
conclusion of ^Ir. Wallace’s is 


not merely to part comi)any with Spencer, 
the great exponent of tlie ])rincij)les which 
I am trying to lay before the Header, but 
it is to run counter to almost universal 


practice. Therefore, if I saw any ])ossible 
means whereby the inheritance of property 
could be reconciled with principles which, 
so far as I can see, arc indefeasible, I 


would gladly welcome it. 

Anotlier reason for welcoming such an 
escape is that, if you are going to abolish 
the inheritance of wealth, you are faced 
with the i)roblcm of dealing with that 
wealth, and at this ])oint the collectivist 
comes up to you with open arms. And 
so, with many apologies, I must leave 
this point, which- it would, j)erhaps, have 
been more politic to ignore. That, how- 
ever, was really impossible. If it be true 
that throughout the ages organic advance 
has been effected by the choice of inhe- 
rent fitness as against inherent unfitness, 
then it seems absolutely impossible to deny 
that that advance is interfered with by 
anything which makes it possible that 
inherent unfitness shall be given a 
practical advantage over inherent fitness. 
And now we must approach a larger 


question still. I suppose the word indi- 
vidualism is still associated in many 
minds with the extreme political doctrines 
of Herbert Spencer or Mr. Auberon Her- 
bert — opinions which there is really no one 
to uphold to-day. But, after all, there may 
still be a use for the word, even though it 
should designate nothing so extreme. We 
p . must have some word to express 

XermTof doctrine which is opposed 

« . . to the modern forms of Socialism 

Machinery n x* • t . 

or collectivism. Let us sup- 
pose for a moment, then, that we accept a 
definition of progress in terms of machinery, 
and achieve our end. We obtain com- 
plete social efficiency and internal order. 

If we an^ fortunate we shall have a 
society or social machine as jierfect as 
tile beehive. We shall doubtless require 
to follow the bees’ example, and distinguish 
Ixqwecn the workers and tlie breeders. 
I am informed that the Japanese are 
trying experiments in that direction now. 
We shall completely realise the idea of the 
social organism — its j)arts nicely balanced, 
the whole practic'ally self-regulating, no 
disorder, perfect discij)lino, life, regarded 
as a series of physico-chemical reactions, 
})erf(ictly achieved. Now you have to 
reckon with two facts. 

The first is that you have barred the 
onward road. How much room do you 
think there is for variation in the bee- 
hive ? There, any variation is, as such, 
a monstrosity. But if no kind of individ- 
uality, nothing new or original, is to be 
permitted, since, of course, it would inter- 
fere with the balance of your machine, our 
first princij)les make it quite evident that 
you never go any farther. “ Genius,’' 
which is an extreme variation, “ can only 
breathe freely in an atmosphere of free- 
dom,” said John Stuart Mill; and John 
Milton has the same idea when he speaks 
of ” Liberty, which is ever the nurse of 
great wits.” But, well and good, the 
collectivist may reply ; there is no farther 
to go. 1^0 you not see that 
p _ when we have perfected this 

wk machine, with a place for 

(weryone, and everyone in his 
j)lace, progress will have reached its goal ? 
If this machine is so constructed that it 
will run indefinitely, like the societies of 
the social bees, what more do you want ? 
Perfection has been realised and arrange- 
ments for its perpetuation completed with 
it. The answer is that the reason why we 
desire to see some possibility of change, 
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which may mean progress, in such a 
society is that nothing further from our 
ideal can possibly be conceived. For what 
is our ideal ? The goal of progress, we de- 
clared, is the realisation of the utmost 
for the conscious life of the individual : 
the j)roducts of progress are not 
mechanisms but men. We will welcome 

makes 

The Ideal 

p interest in any machine tliat 

Progress 

chanics. Here, in the admirable words 
of Frofissor Hdlfding, is IIk^ ideal of pro- 
gress, including, of course, social j)rogrcss : 

If the siiif'lc iiitlividual, in dovdojnng 
itself in its own jxHiilinr w.'iy, j'ivc's tho host 
possible contribnlion to the whole life of society, 
and if, on tin; other Inind, society is organised 
in siieii a manner that a free and full devilop- 
inent is possd)le for all individuals, then we are 
approaching to the ethical ideal. 

And again in his “ Philosophy of Re- 
ligion,” he says : 

The ideal is a kingdom of personaliti('s. in which 
each individual nnlolds his personality in such a 
manner that m this very act he helj)s others to 
unfold their own. 

W<' may remember Herbert Spencer’s 
discussion of wliat he ('ailed the social or- 
ganism, and of how tlu^ analogy between 
a .society and an organism may be worktul 
out ; you will nMiiemlier also that at the 
last |)oint it brc'aks down, thus demonstrat- 
ing, Mr. Kidd tells us, its weakne.ss. l^ut 
to my mind the j)oinl at which the ana- 
logy breaks down, and the fact that it 
doi's so bri'ak down, is just what gives 
it its vahu‘. In a society ” the living 
units do not, and cannot, lose individual 
consciousiK'ss, since the community, as a 
whole, hits no corporate conscioiisne.ss.” 

'riiis is the condemnation of the beehive, 
or the collective state. Wc have chained 
the individual in order to make a good 
machine — and we have got it. Now, in the 
case of the individual cells of my body, 
that is worth while, because somehow there 
The Social itself in this machine 

mode of consciousness 
.“ value iH^licr than that which any of 
the individual cells of my 
body could display. Hut in our social 
machine, with our .system of standardi.sa- 
tion and an endle.ss supply of ” .sj^are 
parts,” like the motor-car makers, what 
have Wo achieved ? Nothing but the 
machine —nothing more interesting and 
yalnable than the human body would be 
il it were simply a walking automaton, 

r.ios 


That is not progress, but its absolute 
stultification. The .society that follows 
this path will run into its miserable little 
ciil de sac as the bees have done. 

The bee, as we have seen, is an insect 
of far older genealogy than any vertebrate, 
let alone man. Well, w^e may run our 
human .society off the main rails in this 
fashion, and let it play with itself at the 
top of a siding, and if it waits long enough 
there will be evolved from the races which 
keep to the open road a society of the future 
as superior to our piece of machinery 
as we are to the bees ; and, just as we use 
the bees’ honey, so that society of the 
future will use our collective machine 
to turn out whatever it has a use for. 
But it will doubtless be a good machine. 

If this is not to be our .sorry end, we 
have no choice but to recognise and even 
improve upon Nature’s method of reward- 
ing capacity. ” Never, no never, did 
Nature say one thing and Wisdom say 
another.” ” Nature is to be commanded 
only by obeying her,” says one writer. 
” I'lie law,” says vSpencer, that each 
creature shall take the benefits and the 
evils of its own nature has been 

Improving 

Nature evolved thus far. Any arrange- 
^ merits which, in a considerable 

degree, prevent superiority from profiting 
by the rewards of .superiority, or shield 
inferiority from the evils it entails, any 
arrangements wdiich tend to make it 
as well to be inferior as to be superior 
are arrangements diametrically opposed 
to the ])rogress of organisation and the 
reaching of a higher life.” I have suggested 
that we can improve upon Nature, and 
so undoubtedly we can. We can reconcile 
cosmic with ethical evolution by extending 
to the unfit all our sympathy, but forbid- 
ding them parenthood, a solution of 
Huxley’s dilemma so simple and obvious 
that one reads his famous lecture on 
” Evolution and Ethics ” with ever- 
increasing astonishment at the difficulties 
he has made for himself. Should the 
reader be scandalised let him remember 
that already wise societies provide for the 
])ermaiient care of the feeble-minded, at 
once giving them love, and averting 
misery and di.saster from the future, 
reconciling Nature and love. 

Yet, again, if once we realise that worth 
of any kind is always worth something 
to others than its possessor, we may pro- 
vide for the survival of those whose worth 
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does not directly make for life, and for 
whom sub-human nature would find no 
room ; for whom, alas, society itself 
has too often found no room — for a Mozart 
and a Keats, and for all who can create 
anything that serves the psychical life of 
man. But, at all costs, we must do what 
Nature has done : wherever there is a 


scrap of anything new it must have a 
hearing. Only so can we achieve the true 
and good. If it be not the real thing it 
will come to naught; '‘but if it be of 
God ye cannot overthrow it, lest haply 
ye be found even to fight against God.’* 
You must have freedom of thought for 
progress — that is to say, you must allow 
psychical variation to express itself. 

If, then, we look to no machinery for 
our salvation, but to the potentialities of 
human nature itself, and if we agree that 
human nature is a thing which is displayed 
in individuals, let us focus in the indi- 
vidual our hope for the future, or if in 
such things as laws, only in them because 
they may make for progress through the 
individual. “ The soul of all improvement 


is the improvement of the soul. We 
'Tk w !.• have agreed already that the 
future evolution of man the 
° j individual, which is the neces- 

sary condition of progress. 


is to be psychical and not physical. 


It is this that Sir Francis Galton has 


recognised in his prosecution of the 
science which he calls eugenics, the 
science which promi.ses to realise Huxley’s 
suggestion that some day theoretical 
biology would become useful, just as 
physics and chemistry are. The aim of 
eugenics, says Sir Francis, is “ to bring 
as many influences as can be reasonably 
employed to cause the useful cla.sses in 
the community to contribute more than 
their proportion to the next generation.” 
“This science,” he says, ” co-operates with 
the workings of Nature by securing that 
humanity shall be represented by the 
fittest races. What- Nature does blindly, 
slowly and ruthlessly, man may do pro- 
vidently, quickly and kindly.” 

This whole conception has been criti- 
cised in anticipation by Huxley in the 
lecture to which I have already referred. 
He says, we may remember : 

There is another fallacy which appears to 
me to pervade the so-called ethics of evolution. 
It is the notion that, because, on the wliole, 
animals and plants have advanced in perfection 
of organisation by means of the struggle for 
existence and the consequent “ survival of the 


fittest *’ ; therefore men in society, men a.s 
ethical beings, must look to the same process to 
help them towards perfection. I suspect that 
this fallacy has arisen out of the unfortunate 
ambiguity of the phrase ‘'survival of the littest.” 
“ Fittest ” has a connotation of the “ best ” ; 
and about “ best’* tlnue hangs a moral llavour. 
In cosmic nature, howevci, what is “ littest ” 
depends upon the conditions. . 


The answer to that, I take it, is simply 
Man the eugenics propose to estab- 

Pro'duct of conditions, social, 

sentimental, legal, whatever are 
necessary, that the best shall 
be the fittest, and the fittest the best. Of 
course, Sir Francis Galton is no pioneer, 
for Plato set the same object before him 
more than two thousand years ago ; but 
he is the [)ionccr of this great idea in the 
age of science. A word invented by him, 
stir pic lilt It re, is now familiar, especially 
in America ; but later he substituted 
for it another term, eugenics, which liter- 
ally means good breeding. In brief, he 
maintains that, as his cousin Charles 
Darwin proved, man is tlie product of 
eugenics ; and therefore that in eugenics 
must now be recognised the essential 
factor of t)rogress, not in legal enactments, 
nor in mechanical discovery, but in the 
extension and facilitation of the process 
which has already brought us thus far — 
the process which made man man. 

In his own writings, and in his choice 
of a title for his proposals, Galton has 
laid stress almost exclusively upon what, 
for myself, I prefer to call the po.dtive 
aspect of eugenics, tlie selection, by means 
later to be considered, of the best members 
of the community to do more than ” their 
share ” in the infinitely responsilde task 
of continuing the species. But in a short 
paper which I published in 1904 I ven- 
tured to employ the terms “positive 
eugenics ” and ‘‘ negative eugenics,” thus 
including both the encouragement of the 
propagation of the best and the dis- 
couragement of the propagation of the 
^ , worst. Sir Francis Galton 

1^^ I***® * approved highly of that little 
**1- paper, and the terms which 
it instructed are now gener- 
ally accepted. Indeed, the controversy 
between those who insist upon the 
exclusive importance of either aspect of 
eugenics as against the other seems 
to me to be without a logical basis. 
Some say that the method of Nature is 
to choose the best for reproductive pur- 
poses; others, that the method is simply 
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to destroy the worst. By some the 
latter method is declared incapable of 
achieving progress, and capable merely of 
preventing retrogression ; by others, 
the former method is characterised as 
utterly impracticable. But, candidly, I 
cannot see that there is any real basis 
for controversy. Surely our terms are 
relative. Surely the elimination 
Factors in worse necessarily imi)lies 

» f* selection of the better; 

Kxtinct OA encouragement of 

• the better implies the relative discour- 
agement of tlie worse. Complete en- 
couragement of the better and complete 
discouragement of the worse would surely 
be identical in result. I hold, therefore, 
that this claiming of Nature as being 
definitely in favour of the one side or the 
other is a mere confusion of tliought. 

In answer to those who assert that 
natural selection is entirely in abeyance 
in human society, let us observe that 
both the negative and positive factors of 
eugenics are already in operation, and 
will doubtless continue to operate amongst 
us as tl]roughout the past ages. The rela- 
tive unfitness which is imj)lied by disease 
obviously tends to its own extinction, since 
disease shortens life and in other ways 
lessens fertility. Mental inferiority also 
tends towards extinction, since itxcrtainly 
lessens the chances of marriage. Even 
moral inferiority, though with many 
and salient exceptions, tends towards 
extinction, since imprisonment and other 
forms of punishment interfere with the 
possibility of fertility. 

Since I insist elsewhere upon the prin- 
ciple of the worth of individuality, it is 
hardly necessary to reply to the critics who 
expend themselves against proj)ositions of 
their own imagining, such as “Sir Francis 
Galton desires to create a dull uniformity 
of type ; as if this great student of 
heredity did not know the value of 
variation. Allusion has already been made 
Our Dut obvious duty in respect 

to'the hopelessly unfit, such as 

Unfit insane. It can scarcely be 

doubted that one feature which 
distinguishes our present civilisation from 
all past civilisations is our attitude, 
not consciously but effectively, in looking 
with favour upon the reproduction of such 
persons. It is probably to be questioned 
whether such reproduction has ever oc- 
curred in time past to a degree sufficient 
to be of any great historical moment. It 
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is another question whether the historian 
of the future would make the same 
statement of to-day. , ^ , 

If now we turn away from the definitely 
unfit and look more at the positive aspects 
of eugenics, we shall do well to recall what 
has already been said at length regarding 
the antagonism between individuation and 
genesis. The truth that the higher the 
individual type the less is its fecundity 
is illustrated not only throughout the whole 
organic world, but also in human society, 
and it is impossible to doubt that it has 
played an enormous part in history. 

“ Society,'' as the writer has said 
elsewhere, “is an organism that repro- 
duces itself from below. One cannot eat 
one's cake and have it ; cannot write a 
system of philosophy and successfully 
bring up a large family. The energy 
available by any one of us is finite, and if 
it be expended upon the race it cannot 
remain for the service of the individual ; 
if expended for the individual it is not 
available for the race. No eugenic system 
will alter this fact ; but it surely lends 
added force to the contention that, at any 
Q rate, we should do what we 

^ , can by way of removing any 

p difficulties that may affect 

aren age marriage of the worthy. 

The granting of eugenic certificates for 
marriage, the development of social opinion 
in the direction of added respect for the 
])arents of worthy children, the establish- 
ment, after the fashion of the Chinese, 
of a (iolden Book wherein will be recounted 
the names and achievements of worthy 
families — ^|hcsc and many other measures, 
some easy, others difficult, some in more 
or less vigorous action to-day, and others 
novel, will serve for that encouragement 
of the best which is as certainly part of 
Nature’s method as the destruction of 
the hindmost." 

This, of course, is hot the place for any- 
thing more than an allusion to Galton's 
great ideas. I .am temjited, however, to 
make one comment. I am not quite 
comfortable in my mind about any kind 
of exterior device for persuading people 
to become parents, neither a tax on 
bachelors, nor a golden book of merit, 
nor any of Sir Francis's suggestions. 
Assuming physical and psychical health 
and adequate means, there seems to me 
to be just one qualification for parentage 
that overrides all others, and that is the 
love of children for their own sweet sake. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE HUMAN RACE 

SCrENTIFIC VIEWS OF THE WORLD’S DESTINY 

IF, then, it be in terms of individual historian since Tacitus,” despised the 
* worth, in terms of the value of the teachings of modern biology, even though 
individual life, the self-conscious life, that he had independently reached its salient 
progress is to be measured, what limits conclusions himself. Amongst the dis- 
may we set to its course ? It seems to tinguishcd figures of the nineteenth century 
me that there are no limits discernible, who denied that biology had any lessons 
I love to turn over in my mind Spencer’s . for man were Carlyle, Ruskin, 

remark that what is possible for human of*Bio?o Gladstone, Salisbury, Disraeli, 

nature here and there is possible for human Manning and Newman. For 

nature at large. This is the promise of names of equal weight on the 

the deathless dead. A Newton shows other side we have only Tennyson and 

what is possible for the intellect of man ; Emerson. But it is high time that even 
a Buddha or Socrates or St. Francis what amongst that great majority who are not 
is possible for his soul ; a Shakespeare directly concerned with biology, and the 
and a Beethoven what is possible for his greatest of whom in recent times we have 
artistic capacity. “The best is yet to be.'* just named, there should be realised the 
Surely it is no longer possible for us to truth foreshadowed by Huxley that the 
accept the doctrine of organic evolution, science of life would one day be as useful to 
yet fail to see its magnificent implication living man as, let us say, the science of 
that man is not a finished product, but is in electricity, and ineffably more so. 
climax. To do so, as has well been said. Assuredly “ the best is yet to be,’' but 
Man Yet commit the folly of there is no student of natural science who 

in*he ^ forth to tell would not demur if I were to make 

Makiiiff ^ good story, but leaves out another quotation from the great optimist 
the point. The truth is that who wrote those words, and declare 
we get from science not only a promise, that “ man has for ever.” 
but also the means by which that promise Hesaid : “What's time? Leave now for dogs 
may be made good at no late date. The and apes ! 
writer has failed utterly in his endeavour For ever ! ” 

if he has not persuaded the reader to It is not that we fear the coming of the 
protest with him against the common year 2000, like our ancestors, who thought 

opinion, very forcibly expressed by a that the year 1000 would usher in the end 

great thinker, only just departed, in one of the world, nor is it that we fear to be 

of his greatest works. brushed off the earth by the tail of some 

In the prelude to “ The Egoist,” Mr. * chance comet, not yet need we expect to 
George Meredith says of our request for aid be drowned in the rising sea of carbonic 

from the doctrine .of evolution : “ We acid gradually accumulating in the atmos- 

were the same, and animals into the phere and driving our descendants to the 

bargain. That is all we got from science. mountains, higher than which 

Our disease was hanging on to us again cannot go. Superstitions 

with the extension of a tail. . . . We have World speculations like these are 
little to learn from apes, and they may ® not seriously to be regarded, 

be left.” Another noble-minded thinker, Much graver, though infinitely remote 

John Ruskin, compared Darwin to “ some and dubious, is the suggestion seriously 

dim comet, wagging its tail of phosphores- countenanced by no less an authority than 

cent nothing against the steadfast stars.” Professor Simon Newcomb that in the 

We have seen also that Carlyle, whom course of the apparent journey of the solar 

Ruskin well describes as “ the greatest system towards Vega, or at the end of it, 
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we may encounter some star, perhaps 
some dark 6tar which the j^tronbrneB^ 
cannot see, but the disturbing gravita- 
tional influence of which upon th^planets 
they may detect — an3 that the 'ensuing^ 
collision, by no means an unprecedented 
occurrence in the stellar world, m^ teach 
us “what shadows we are ana*' what 


The Threat 
of the 
PhytieUti 


shadows we pursue,*’ and slay 
us in the teaching. This, how- 
ever, is possible, but not in- 
evitable. The sun, for instance. 


may have an orbit and may not reach 
Vega or any other star. There remains, 
however, an end apparently inevitable. 

For there hangs over us the threat of 
the physicists. If I ask the physicists 
whether, in their sinister predictions, they 


have reckoned with mind, some of them 


may answer that they have not reckoned 
with mind because mind needs not to 


be reckoned with. It is, tliey say, quoting 
Maudsley and Huxley, an “ epijdic- 
nomenon,” or by-j)roduct of cercl>ral 


even With the manufacture of a thimble. 
Materialists, idealists, or whatever we 
1^, ive ‘knpw, as an inalienable first-hand 
fact,* thaf ;4>urpose and^the effecting of 
purpose do verily exist, if not in the woifi 
ardund us, at any rate in ourselves. 
Hence, t will venture to ^declare that 
there are no schools of philosophy, ho>y- 
ever mutually hostile, which tan bring the^ 
philosophical argument,iij^ at i|Lny rate, 
against n^y view that in forecastihg the 
future of the evolutionary process as we 
may observe it in the external world, or 
in what passes for us as thj^ external 
world, the human intelligence lias hitherto 
failed to reckon with itself. 

Man has a good deal to learn, you will 
say, before he can remould this “ 3 cheme 
of things entire” as he would please, 
and meanwhile the sun grows, cold. But 
the latest developments of physics tell 
us that even if the sun is already be- 
ginning to grow cold, the process will 
take far longer than used to be thought. 


chemistry, the impotent but interested 
spectator of a drama in which its own 
destinies are decided. 

This was the view of Huxley ; yet in 
the very essay in which he denies that 
man can ever arrest the j^rocession of 
the great year, he tells us that there 
lies within man “a fund of ‘energy, 
operating intelligently, and so far akin 
to that which jiervades the universe, 
that it is competent to influence and 
modify the cosmic process.” The 
physicists cannot disj)ose of mind in their 
predictions on the ground of its impotence, 
and so much the worse for the e])ipheno- 
menal theory of mind. More accejUable 
to the psychologists of the ])resent day is 
the doctrine of psycho qfliysical parallelism, 
which we commonly associate with the 
name of VV^mdt, of Teipsic. According to 
this, mind and matter — or shall we say the 
physics of the brain and the j)sychics of 
the mind ? — proceed in two parallel lines, 
« the psychical never being able 

of Oreaf influence the physical, nor 
Think«rm physical the psychical. 

This is plausible teaching, and 
it comes to us with the authority of great 
thinkers, but it is difficult to reconcile 
with admitted facts. It must seriously 
be asked whether the doctrine of Wundt, 
now current, is compatible with the known 
facts of the spiritual history of mankind, 
or with each man’s consciousness of 
purpose and volition within himself, or 


The estimate of Helmholtz, based upon 
the assumption that the solar energy is 
due to gravitation alone, is undergoing 


The profound modification, and 

n I instead of three, five, or seven 
r«i«re mi hon years to go, we hear 
talk of a minimum of thirty 
millions. Also we are finding a source 
of heat in radium in the earth’s crust 


which is not self-cooling, but self-heating. 
The sun and the earth, we are beginning 
to suspect, are not old, but young. As 
for man, it is but a brief period that 
comprises his whole history, and he is 
self-conscious already. If this past be 
compared with the future promised him, 
even apart from any extension by his 
intelligence, man is not merely not yet 
adult, he has scarcely begun to be at all. 

Once we cease to accept the law of 
the dissipation of energy, we are face to 
face with the possibility that the human 
mind is not threatened with necessary 
extinction. If our own race alone can 


produce a Newton, a Darwin, a Kelvin 
already, and if much of their work — 
though not, we now suspect, the theory 
of the dissipation of energy — remains, 
who will venture to say what we shall 
achieve when we begin to grow up ? 
I take it that “ What’s past is pro- 
logue,” and that, for the future. 


Our Friends are exultations, agonies. 

And love, and man’s unconquerable mind. 


C. W. Saleeby 
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THE END OF THE WORLD 

THE THOUGHT OF MASTER MINDS ON THE 
FINAL DESTINY OF THE HUMAN RACE 

By Harold Begbie 

THE PROBLEM OF LIFE BEYOND THE GRAVE 


Even ns, lu'avy-ciirli d, 

Sloopiiif^ against tho wind, a cliariotoor 
Is snatched from out his chariot by the hair 
So sliall Time be ; and as the void car, hurled 
Abroad by reinh'ss stta'ds, even so the world ; 
Yea, even as chariot dust u]K)ii th(‘ air, 

It shall be sought, and not tound anywhere. 

KoSSJ/lTl 

Though earth and man were gone. 

Ami suns and universes ceased to be ; 

And Thou w(ue hdt aloiu', 

Iwery CNistence would exist in Thee. 

Emily IhioxTil 


‘‘ In tlie year G26 of our ora,” says 
Emerson, “ when Edwiib tlie Anglo-Saxon 
king, was deliberating on receiving the 
Christian missionaries, one of his nobles 


said to liim, ‘ The present life of man, 
O King, .com|)ared with tliat space of time 


The Dark 
and Doubtful 
Future 


beyond, of which we have no 
certaiiity, reminds me of one 
of your winter feasts, where 
you sit with your geneials and 


ministers. The lieai tli blazes in the middle 


and a grateful heat is spread around, while 
storms of rain and snow are raging without. 
Driven by the chilling tempest, a little 
sparrow enters at one door and Hies 
delighted around us till it de])arts through 
the other. Whilst it stays in our mansion 


it feels not the winter stoim ; ])ut when 


this short moment -of ha]ipiiiess has been 
enjoyed, it is forced again into the same 
dreary tem])est from which it had esca])ed, 
and we behold it no more. Such is the 


life of man, and we are as ignorant of the 
state which ja'eccded our present existence 
as of that which will folI(Av it. Things being 
so, I feel that if this new faith can give us 
more certainty, it deserves to be received.' " 


But what was before us, we know not. 
And wc know not what shall succeed. 


2 C 


In spite of centuries of religion, in sjiite 
of ceiiliirit'S of scit'uce, in spile of imnuv 
morial and increasing rhetoric, man knows 
nothing of the gn'at central mystery of 
existence — its origin, its jnirpose, and its 
end. Theology can produce no document 
of immortality, and Science can formulate 
^ no ex])lanatit)n of life. We are 

„ “ still in the sad cas(^ of that 

Death? S])arrowol the yt‘ar f)2() ol onr eia, 
now, undoubtedly dead ; wc are 
still surrounded by a great darkiK'SS 
that does not lift ; and in S])ite of Sir 
Thomas Browne’s gallant gosjud — “ For 
th(; World, I count it not an Inn, hut an 
Hospital ; and a ])lacc not to li\’(‘, hut to 
die ill" — the vast majority of the human 
race consider this lihi as a warm and cluan- 
ful heartli at whicli they waiin tlKunselves 
for a little, with tlu^ door of birth open 
to one darkness and the door of death 
w])cn to another. 

What is beyond ? 

As we warm our hands at the blaze, as 
we draw our chaiis nearer to the human 
hearth, from which so many that we once 
knew have (lej)arted and to which so many 
more of whom we know nothing are 
approaching, we ask oiirse.'Ives more and 
more the question whic'a no man has yet 
answered With certainty : What is beyond? 

Many rebuke us for these anxious 
glanciiigs towards the dark door wluire 
the storm rages and the darkness abides. 
Solomon an(l Ej>icurus and Omar Khay- 
yam have each their good reason why we 
should keep our faces to tlie lire, the cup 
to our lips, and our ear to tlu* song : 

Come, fill the cup, and in the liic of s|)ring 
Your winliT gi.rinenl of repentance lling : 

The Fhnl ol 'I'inie lias but a little way 
To flutter, and the Bird is on the wing. 

f>4i3 
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Emerson, too, that high and lofty soul, 
has his own reproach for us : “You shall 
not say, ‘ 0 my bishop, O my pastor, is 
there any resurrection ? What do you 
tliink ? Did Dr. Channing believe that 
we should know each oilier ? Di(l Wesley ? 
Did Butler ? Did Fenelon ? ’ What 
questions are these ? Go read Milton, 
, Shakesjieani, or any truly ideal 
The Soul ft Plato, or any seer 

Eternal interior realities. Read 

Question Augustine, Swedenborg, Im- 

manuel Kant. Let any master simply 
recite to you the substantial laws of the 
intellect, and in the ])reseiice of the laws 
themselves you will nciver ask such 
j)rimarv-school questions.” 

But in des])ite of these differing rebukes 
th(^ soul of man still asks : What is 
bt‘.yon(l ? And not on all the congregated 
insj)iration of Milton, Shakesp(‘are, Plato, 
Augustine, Swedenborg, Kant and Emer- 
son can he rest his soul and feel secure 
with C(‘itainiy. - 

“ The human mind,” says Pasteur, 
“ actuated by an inviiK'ibU^ force, will 
never ( (‘ase to ask itsell : What is beyond ? 
It is of no us(* to answer : J'Jeyond is limit- 
less s|)ace, limitless (iiiie, or limitl(‘ss gran- 
deur ; no OIK' undcMStands those words.” 
The (pu'stion is not in rhetoric, Init in the 
simple longings ol the human heart. When 
1 close the (^yes of my child, when I fold 
her hands, and when, shut down in tlark- 
noss, tlie little body so dear to me is borne 
out of the house she made like heaven, and 
lowered into the silence and ruin of the 
tomb — is that the end ? 1 want to know 
that. I want to know : Is she as if she 
had never been ? I do not want limitless 
space, limitless time, limitless grandeur ; 

1 only want to knoNv if sojnriclicrc and in 
S())ne stale the soul of my child is conscious 
and still sensitive to iny love. Victor 
M • n . Hugo, who leaned upon the cold 
Afilr '*** ^h)ne of death and cried to his 
C . . . child : “ Fcelest thou that 1 am 
there ? ” uttered his lamentation 
and his surrender to (tocI in these words : 

Je sais que voiis avoz bien autre chose a fairc 
^ue tie nous plaiiulre tons, 

I’-t qu’iiii enfant (jui meurt, tiesespoir tic sa mere, 
>Je vous fait rien, a vous. 

Jc sais quo le fruit toinbe au vent qui tc secoue, 
(,)uo Toiseau perd sa plume ct la tleur son 
parfum ; 

Que ’a creation est une grande roue 

Qui lie pent se mouvoir sans ecraser quelqu’un. 

” I know that You have many other things 
to do than pitying us, and tliat the child 
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who dies and breaks his mother’s heart 
makes no difference to You. I know that 
the fruit falls in the wind that shakes it, that 
the bird loses its plumage, and the flower its 
scent ; that creation is a great wheel which 
cannot move without crushing someone.” 

This is the attitude of the contem- 
j)orary mind. The vastness of God is 
acknowledged, the insignificance of man 
is admitted, the terrible silence and cold- 
bloodedness of natural law is accepted ; 
but human love still ventures to ask the 
Infinite whether perhaps He has no use 
for it. Victor Hugo said that when he 
threw angry cries at God he was like a 
child who throws a stone at the sea ; and he 
bowed and said : “ Humble as a child and 
soft as a woman, I come to adore You.” 

It was apprehension of the Infinite that 
bowed the god-like soul of Victor Hugo ; 
it is the suspicion of the Infinite that 
kce])S the ordinary man reverent and 
obedient to his conscience. “ He who 
proclaims the existence of the Infinite — 
and noiKi can avoid it — accumulates 
in that affirmation more of the super- 
natural than is to be found in all the 
miracles of all the religions ; for 
the notion of the Infinite pre- 
? sents that double character that 

^ ^ it forces itself upon us and 

yet is incomprehensible. When this notion 
seizes upon our understanding, we can but 
kneel ... I see everywhere the in- 
evitable expression of the Infinite in the 
world ; through it the supernatural is at 
the bottom of every heart. The idea of 
(rod is a form of the Idea of the Infinite. 
As long as the mystery of the Infinite 
weighs on human thought, temples will be 
erected for the worship of the Infinite, 
whether God is called Brahma, Allah, 
Jehovah or Jesus ; and on the pavement 
of those tem])les men will be seen kneeling, 
prostrated, annihilated in the thought of 
the Infinite.” 

Thus Pasteur, who studied the Infinite, 
not through a telescope, but through a 
microscope ; who knew, not the infinitely 
great, but the infinitely little, and saw 
marvel, miracle, and annihilating infinity 
in the invisible kingdom of bacteriae. 

There are men of science who tell us 
that the unconquerable hope is vain, that 
the inviolable shade is a mirage. Pasteur 
is dead ; he believed with Victor Hugo 
that the tomb which shuts out the earth 
opens the firmament, and that this which 
we take to be the end is the beginning ; 
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but he produced no proof, and he has not And again, the total history of that 
come back to tell us of the beyond. Another whole swarm of worlds which wc call the 
occupies his chair at the great Institute universe, to the eternity which saw its 
in Paris ; and this man, Metchnikoff, tells birth, and which, according to some, 
us that “ a man is as old as his arteries,” is quite indifferent to its death, is 
that we only desire immortality because like the splutter of a Catherine wheel, 
our manner of living abridges the natural “ We must admit,” says Sir Oliver 
term of life by some sixty or seventy Lodge, in “ Man and the Universe,*' 
years; and that if by right living we ^ “that science kno\\s nothing 

reached a hundred and fifty human years ultimate origins. Which 

— mortality’s natural span — we should ‘ qj- eg'^ ? 

have no desire at all for immortality, only jg ^ trivial form of a very real 

a tired leaning towards eternal sleep. puz;^Ie. That the world in the sense of 

There are also men of science who look this planet, this homely lump of matter 
away from the individual end of the we call the earth — that tliis had an origin, 
world — the death of a man — and, specu- a history, a past, intelligible more or less, 
lating on the cosmical end of the world, glowingly intelligible to the eye of science, 
lose all sense of personal identity, and is true enough. The date when it was 
show us the destruction of the planet on molten may be rouglily estimated. The 
which we live and kneel and bury our manner and the mechanism of the birth 
dead as an event of trivial significance, of the moon has been guessed : the earth 
if significant at all, to the rest of the and moon, then, originated in one sense ; 
universe. We have traced in these before that they were part of a iK^bula, 
volumes the history of the world. From like the rest of the solar system ; and 
the beginning of things to the j)resent day some day tlie solar system may again be 
we have followed the march of humanity part of a nebula, in consequence of col- 
from barbarism to civilisation. Such an lision with some at iirescnt tremc'ndously 
undertaking, never attempted distant mass. But all that is nothing to 
th^^Dim^nd staggers the mind and the universe ; nothing even to the visible 

Distanri^ast awful sense universe. The collisions there take place 

of vastness and despair. We every now and then before our eyes, 
have seen peoples rise and fall like the The universe is full of lumps of matter 
waves of the sea, mighty empires and of every imaginable size : the history of a 
historic dynasties go out like candles, age- solar system may be written — its birth 
long religions expire like last season’s and also its death, separated perhaps by 
popular novel, philosophies, customs, millions and millions of years ; but what 
morals, manners and laws that seernccl of that ? It is but an episode, a moment 
eternal change with climate and with in the eternal cosmogony, and the eye of 
race, and lose all likeness to their origins ; history looks to what hai)pened before 
nay, we have seen that before recorded the birth and after the death of any par- 
history began uncountable centuries ticular aggregate ; just as a child may 
stretched behind — icons in which conti- trace the origin and the destruction of 
nents of which we know nothing bore a soap-bubble, the form of which is 
under the stars the palaces and temples of evanescent, the material of which is per- 
civilisations which were blotted out, and rnanent. While the soap-bubble lived it 
left not a rack behind, and when the wasthesceneof much beauty, and of a kind 
present configuration of our planet was a of Jaw and order impossible to the mere 
little dust at the bottom of the ocean. water and soap out of which it 

But even as human history is only as a made, and into which again 

day to the history of a blade of grass, so ^ it has collapsed. The history of 

is the total history of our earth but as the the soap-bubble can be written, 

trembling of an eyelid to the history of but there is a before and an after. So it 

the universe in which it swims. is with the solar system ; so with any 

The birth of our planet was a trivial and assigned collocation of matter in the 
late event in the history of the universe ; universe. No point in space 'can be 
its destruction would be to the rest of the thought of ‘ at which if a man stand it 
universe only like the falling of a child's shall be impossible for him to cast a 
kite which for a few moments hung in javelin into the beyond.' Nor can any 

the blue air of a summer day. epoch be conceived in time at which the 
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djhkI will not instantly and automatically 
iiHiuirc, ‘ ;.nd wliat before’ or ‘what 
Jifter ’ ? ” Science is e|uit(*. eni])liatic that 
th(! enel of the* we)r]fl is a definite; e;ve*nt e)f 
tlie* future*. \Vhate;ve*r may he; the* enel e)f the 
we)rlel in the inelivielual se*nse, tlie j)liysie'al 
end of the* ^.;re;at ^^lejbe itse*lf is inevitable*, 
'rt r inissha|)e‘n ball, with its 

. atmospliere* anel e le)uds, swiiif^- 

DeTuc.ion P' ' an 

imme'use* ('onllai^u atioii wine h we 

('all the* sun, this little* star, this plane*!, this 
e*aiili, will) its \'ai yinj^ laiir;na,i;e‘s, elimate'S, 
morals, mamie*rs and u’li/^iejns, which, 
like a moth in the- um\’e*rsal e*ther, flie*s 
rejunel the* eanelle of the- sun, will, at some* 
awful moment in the wejinb of time*, 
perish, anel he- as il it had ne*ve*r be*e*n. 

Onr history of uhie h we- are see ])rou 1, 
man’s stnlr^^'le* te)r pohtieal libertv, his 
advance* iiom slave*ry and ignorance, his 
ee)!illie'ts with othe*r natieais, his lH*he*ael- 
tn/^'s ot tyiaimieal kin^^s, his h're-nch 
Ive‘vohit ions, whie'h lill hbrarie-s with the 
<lo('unie*nts ol the-ir ae'hie*V(-me*nts the-se 
thin^N, which have* me-aiit ne)lhin|:( to the 
e*aith on whie'h the*y we*re* e‘nacte*d, arc 
l)ut like* tlie* bn//iii^s e)l ||ie-s. The*y 
have* scrate'he-el with a pin the* e-arth’s 
eiust diirin.i; he*i' sile*nt ('iiclm|.;s ol the sun; 
lhe*y are' ine'ie-ly the* me)ve‘me*n(s of para- 
site's swarming on the* monste-r that is mov- 
iiif^, whe)lly 
in(lilfe*re*nt to 
Us, to his ow n 
de*st ruction, 
riie ce'iitral, 
abse)lute*, and 
(bvarliiii; taet 
is the* (le'stiny 
e)f the' e*arth 
itsell, anel that 
el e* s t i n y i s 
elestructie)!!. 

Ife>w will it 
end ? 

Althouj^h it 
is Science 
that makes us 
certain of the 
W’oiid’s enel, 
lon^ befoie 
there was 
exact science 
men of the 
ane'ient world 
had torese*''!!, 
pro|)hesieel, 
andspi'culated 

O-lK) 


upon this vast event. We will examine 
some of these inspirational notions before 
we proceed to consider the definite 
|jredictions of dogmatic Science. The 
})hrase of Sir Oliver Lodge, that the 
(jiK'stion, Hen or egg — wdiich first? re- 
]>r(*se*nts a trivial form of a very real 
problem will suggest to the reader that 
there is an element of immodesty in 
attem])ting to discuss the end of some- 
thing about whose origin we are ignorant. 
This is epiite true. But man is immodest 
whenever he opens his mouth to historise 
yesterday, to ])re)phesy to-morrow^ or to 
dogmatise* the present. We do not know' 
which came first, the hen or the egg. 

We can w eigh the stars, measure 
theii(;avens, elaborate our thesis 
of evolution ; but we cannot for 
le lile of us tell w hether in the 
be'ginning an egg hatched the first hen, or 
a hen laid the first egg. We are, in fact, 
conceTiiing origins, concerning certainty, as 
much in the elark as our earliest ancestors. 

I he'rctore at the head of all our in- 
(]uiri('S we set the words of the waiter of 
the P>()ok ol Job : 

a iicst* arc lull tlic outskirts of ITis ways : 

And h<»\\ small a whisper do wc hear of Him ! 
lint the thunder ol His power who can understand ? 

Standing in the outskirts of the Uni- 


On the Out- , 
skirts of 
the Infinite 


versal Infinite*, knowing 



‘WHEN THE SEA CI\ES 

I'rom tiu* p.iiiitiiiK 1>> I nrd 


UP ITS DEAD" 

lyhtou, r.R.A. 


that w'e hear 
but a faint 
whisper of His 
Being, acknow- 
ledging that 
it is utterly 
b c y 0 n d our 
finite under- 
standing to 
comprehend 
the fulness of 
His P o w^ e r , 
w'c may with 
reverence con- 
template the 
destiny of the 
apparently 
self -captained 
vessel whereon 
humanity, like 
a party of ex- 
cursionists, 
makes sixty or 
seventy jour- 
neys round the 
sun, and con- 
sider how it 
will end. 
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HOW WILL THE WORLD END? 

THE VOICE OF LITERATURE AND OF 
SCIENCE ON THE FINAL CATACLYSM 


O NE central fact of all ancient s]M'cii- 
lations on this head is their appre- 
hension of an CAerlastiiii^ness outside of 
man and his earth. It is well to bear 
this in mind. 

From the days of the Psalmist, with 
his cry, “ From everlasting to everlasting 
Thou art God ... a thousand years 
in Thy sight are but as y('st('rday when 
it is past, and as a watch in the night,’' 
down to the days when Shakespeare 
uttered sweetest melancholy in the sonnet 
beginning — 

When I consider everything tlial grows 
Holds in jx'rfi'clion but a little inoincnt. 

That this huge stage presenteth noiiglit but 
sliows 

Whereon the stars in secret in fl nonce comment — 

down to our tinu', wlnm Science has 

made inlinity and ('xistcmcc? as absolutely 

, facts of the universe as the 

transitoriness of th(‘ globe on 

, - which we siieculate - man has 

of Life , . ' 1 

ahmys been conscious ot some 

Vast surrounding him with majestic in- 

coiujin'hensibility. 

Ot old hast Thou laid the foundations of the* earth, 
And the heavens are th<* work of Tliy hands. 
They shall perish, but Thou shalt endure ; 

Yea, all of them shall wax ()ld like a garment : 

As a vesture slialt tliou change them, ami llu*y 
shall be changed : 

But Thou art the same, 

And Thy years shall have no end. 

Psalm cii., 25-27. 

Behold, Ood is great; and we know Him not : 
Tile nuinbcT of His years is unsearcliable. 

Joii xxvi., 26. 

It would be t(‘dious to mnlti])ly in- 
stances of this conviction of the human 
heart. Man from the first has felt that 
he is like the grass of the field, that 
the earth and the stars shall perish ; 
but that the Power which called them 
into existence will continue for ever. 
We find also in some of those millen- 
nial prophecies which distinguish ancient 


literature (he idea of an end to the world 
in its jiresimt form : 

Isaiah, who said -- 

'riu'v shall not hurt nor dc'stroy in nd My 
holy mountain, lor tin- tairth shall be full of the 
knowU‘dg(' ot flu* J.onl, as the waters cover tlie 
sea. XL, g. 

said likewise — 

Lift u]) your t'yrs to the lu'nvi'ns, nnd look upon 
th<‘ earlii lu'iK’ath ; for flu* hc.iven^^ shall viimsli 
away like smok(‘, and the (‘artli shall wax old 
like a garment ; and they that dwell tluacin 
shall di(‘ in like* maniu'r, but my salvation shall 
be for evia*, and my righteousm ss shall not be 
aliolislied. — li.. 6. 

Christ himself, in His own nnitpie fashion, 
projdiesied the end of tlu‘ woild. 

As I j('sus] sat u]H)ii tlu' Mount of Oh'ves, thi' 
disnpU'S came unlo Him jnivately, saying: 
'l\‘ll us . . . what sliall he tlu‘ sign ot 'I'hy 
comiiig, and of the caid ol the world ? ['I'he 
consummation of th(‘ ag(‘. | 

And J(‘sus answeaed, and said unto tlu-m : 
'I'aki' lieed tliat 110 man lead you astray. I’or 
many shall coim* in My name, saying, i am tlu‘ 
('hrist ; and shall lead many astray. And yi^ 
shall lu'ar of wars and rumours ol w:irs' si'c tliat 
ye he not troubled ; for these things must needs 
come to pass ; but the end is not yet. I'or 
nation sliall ris<‘ against nation, and kmgdoni 
against kingdom ; and then' shall he lammes 
and eartlujuakes in divers places. ]hit .all these 
things are the beginning ol travail, d'lu n shall 
they deliver you uj) unt(j ti ihulation, and shall 
kill you ; .ami y(' shall 1 k' hated of all the nations 
for My name’s sak(‘. And tlnui sh.dl many 
stumble, and shall delivLU' up one anotluT, .and 
shall luite one anotluT. And many falsi' pro- 
phets shall aris(‘, and shall lead many astrav. 
And bec.ansi' inujuity shall he multiplied, the 
love of the many sluall wax cold. 

But lu* that endnreth unto the (aid, the same 
shall be saved. And this gospel ot the kmgdoni 
shall be preached in tlie whole world for a les- 
tiniony unto all the nations ; and then shall the 
end com(‘. 

Asth(' lightning com(‘th forth from the h'ast, and 
is seen even unto tlie W'est, so shall be tin; coming 
of the Son ol M.an. W’lu'n soi'ver the carcase 
is, tluTo will the eagles [vultures] he gathered 
tog<*ther. 

But immediately after the tribulation of those 
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(lays the* sun shall be* (larkenerl, and the moon 
shall not give* her light, and tin* stars shall fall 
from hfavcii, and tin* jjouers of the heavens 
shall be shaken ; and then shall a]:>i)ear the sign 
(A the Son of Man in he.iven ; anrl then shall 
all the tribes of the earth mourn, and llu*y shall 
see the Son of Man ee>ming on the (.Uuids of lieava-n 
with power and great gi«>ry 

Heaven and earth shall pass away, but My 
words shall not )>ass away. Hut of that day 
and hour knowr-th no one, not ( ven the angels cd 
h(*aven, TU'ither tie* S(*n. hut the I*'ather f>nly. 
. . . I’or as m tlujse da\s which were bi'fore 

tlx* flood tle v were e.iting and drinking, marry- 
ing and giving in maiiiage, until tlx* d ly that 
Noah eiilend into tlx* Aik, and tlx*y knew not 
until tlx* flcjod (aiix*, and took them all away; 
so shall he tlx* < ommg of the Scjii of Man. 

Si. .Maitiikw, .\.\iv. 

'I'ake he< d to yourselves, lest haply your Ixarts 
he ovei( haig' d with surfeiting aixl drunk<*iiix ss, 
and (.IMS ot this hie, and that day come on you 
sixldeidv as a snare, lor so shall it conx* uptui all 
them that liwell on tlx* lace of all the eaith. 

Si. J.i'Kh, 34. 

And so we go on to the A|)ostl(*s, and 
find the same jiropln'cy, strcngllu'iu'd by 
the eoiiN’ietion that upon tliein the ends 
ol th(‘ woi'ld weie ah(‘ady ('onu‘. 

In tlx* last days moclois shall conx* with 
mock(*iy, walking after tlx-ir own lusts, and 
saving: Where is the promise ol llis coming? 
h'oi , fioni (he day that tlx* l.ilheis tell asleep, 
all t hmgs 1 out mix* as they were liom the hegm- 
ning of t he co'at ion. h'or 1 his they wilfuHv forget 
that there were he.i veils from of oid, and an earth 
(ompacted out ol wat(*r and amidst wat(*r, by 
the wool (j 1 (lod ; \>y which nxans tlx* world 

that then was, h(*ing oveiliowad with watt'r, 
peiished : lull (lx* heav( ns th.it now are, and 
the <*.nth, Iin* tlx* sanx* word have been stored up 
for tire jsloied with Iik*). being rcs(*rv<*d a, gainst 
tlx* (lay ol )udgmenl and destruction of ungodly 
men. 

Ihil forget not this oix* thing. b(‘lov('d. that 
oix* (lav is with llu* l.oul as a thousand ye.irs, 
and a thousand \*eais as one daw Tlx* Lord 
is not slack concerning Ills |)iomise, as some 
count shx kness ; but is long sn tiering to us- 
waid, ix)t wishing that .iny sliould j)i*rish, but 
that all should ('onx* to repentance. 

Hut the da\’ ol tlx* Lord will conx* as a thief ; 
in the which tlx* he.i\*i*ns shall j\iss aw.iy with a 
great noise, and tlx* elements | lx*avenlv bodies ) 
shall be dissolved with h'lveiit lu*at ; and the 
(*arth and tlx* works that are tlx*rein shall be 
burixd u]>. Si*eing, then, that all tlu.se tilings 
an* thus to be dissolved, what maniu*r ol ]>(*rsons 
ought ye to be in all holy living and godliix'ss, 
looking for and earnestly di'sinng the coming 
of tlx* day of (lod. by reason of whicli tiu* Ix'aveiis 
being on fire .shall be dissolved, and tlx* el('nx*nts 
shall nx'lt with feivent heat ? Ihit, accor(lin,g 
to Ills promisi* we look tor new heavens and a 
new ('arth wherein dwelleth right(*ousness. 

J Sr. I'ktkk, iii., 5. 

;\nd I saw a new heaven and a new* earth : 
for the first hee.veii and tlx* first (*arth are pa.ssed 
away, and tlxe sea is no more. — lH:v. xxi., i. 

Evci since the days of the Apostles 
men liave atteinidecl to prophesy the 
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end of the world, every generation con- 
taining some who looked for the Second 
Coming of Christ. 

The end of the world, we learn from 
Hallam’s “ The Middle Ages,'’ ought to have 
occurred, according to Cardinal Nicolas 
de Cusa, in 1704. He demonstrated his 
thesis in this manner : The Deluge hap- 
jjcned in the thirty-fourth jubilee of 
fifty years from the Creation (a.m. 1700), 
and, therefore, the end of the world 
should properly occur on the thirty- 
fourth jii])ilee of the Christian era, or 
a.d. 1704. The four grace years are 
added to compensate for the blunder of 
cbronologists respecting the first year of 
grac(‘. 

The most ]X)])iilar dates of modern 
tim(‘s for the end of the world, or, what 
is jiractically the same thing, the Mil- 
lenninm. are the following: 1757, Sweden- 
borg ; 1836, Johann Albrecht Bengel, 

Erklart(‘ Offenbarung ; 1843, William 

Miller of America ; 1866, Dr. John Ciim- 
ming : i88t, Mother Shipton. 

It was very generally believed in France 
and (iermaiiy that the end of the world 
would happen in the i.oooth year after 
. Christ ; and, therefore, much 
foAhT*'* of the land was left uncnlti- 
xJ j vated and a general famine 

ensiu'd. Happily, it was not 
agriH'd whether the 1,000 years should 
(late from the birth or the death of Christ, 
or the desolation would have been much 
greater. Many cliarters begin with these 
words : “ As tlie world is now drawing to 
its close.” Kings and nobles gave up 
their state ; Robert of France, son of 
Hugh ('apet, entered the monastery of 
St. Denis ; and at Limogc's princes, nobles, 
and knights proclaimed ” God’s truce,” 
and solemnly bound themselvt^s to abstain 
from feuds, to keep the ])eace towards 
each other, and to help the oppressed. 

Another hypothesis is this : As one day 
with (iod equals 1,000 years (Psalm xc., 4), 
and (hxl laboured in creation six days, 
therefore the world is to labour 6,000 
years, and then to rest. According to 
this tluMiry, the end of the world ought 
to occur in a.m. (xkk), or a.d. 1996 (sup- 
posing the world to have been created 
4,004 years bef(4re the birth of Christ). 

Turning from foolish speculations, we 
come to the proj^hccies of literature 
('(mcerning the final cataclysm, and see 
how man (whose immortality is an open 
question) can occupy his transitory days 
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with attempts to visualise the final 
destruction — the strangest diversion, 
surely, unless, as the Preacher says, 
God "hath set eternity in man’s heart. 

Few descriptions can vie with the 
extraordinary rhetoric of Philip James 
Bailey, in “Festus,” a book, unfortunately,- 
so little known that we shall quote his 
prophecy in full. It is Bailey, by the 
way, who has the fine lines : 

Tremble ! Ye dare not believe. 

No, cowards ! Sooner than believe ye would die ; 
Die with the black lie flapping on your lips, 

Like the soot-flake upon a burning bar. 

Here is the picture from “Festus” : 

BAILEY’S PICTURE OF THE CATACLYSM 

It is earth shall head destruction. She shall end. 
The worlds shall wonder why she conu'S no more 
On her accustomed orbit ; and the .sun 
Miss one of his apostle lights ; the moon, 

An orphaned orb, shall seek for earth for aye. 
Through time’s untrodden depths, and liiid her 
not. 

No more shall morn, out of the holy east 
Stream o’er the amber air her level light ; 

Nor evening, with the spectral lingers, draw 
Her star-spnmt curtain round the* liead of (‘arth. 
Her footsteps never thence again shall grace 
Heaven's blue, sublime. Her grave. Death's 
now at work, 

Gaps in space. See tombwards gathering, all 
Her kindred stars in long proce.ss, night -clad ; 
Each lights his funeral brand, and ranks him 
round. 

And one by one shall all yon wandering worlds. 
Whether in orbed path they roll, or trail 
Gold-tressed, in length inestimable of light. 

Their train, returnless from extreme space, 
lease ; 

The sun, bright keystone of Heaven’s world - 
built arch. 

Be left in burning solitude ; the stars 
As dewdrops countless on the adhenal fields 
Of the skies, and all they comprelnaul shall j)a.ss ; 
The spirits of all worlds shall all depart 
To their great destinies ; and thou and I, 
Greater in grief than worlds, shall live, as now. 
And let the worst come to the worst, you say. 
There always will be time to turn ourselves. 

And cry for half an hour or so to God. 

Salvation, sure, is not so very hard ; 

It need not take one long ; and half an hour 
Is quite as much as we can spare for it. 

We have no time for pleasures. Business ! 
business ! 

No ! ye shall perish suddenly and unsaved. 

The world shall stand still with a rending jar. 

As though it .struck at S(‘a ; or as wlu'ii once 
An arm Titanian, say not whose, but jogged 
By earthquakes, wryed the pole, and o’er the dry 
Poured competitive mains. The unslecj>ful sea. 
Mooning and bellowing now round caverned 
coasts ; 

Now, drawing hard through thirty thousana 
teeth. 

Upon the shingly shore, his pauseful breath. 
Like some monogamous monster which hath lost. 
Poor fool ! his mate ; and every rock-hole 
searched 


By torch of foam-light, dogs her steps with sad. 
Superfluous faithfidness, shall rest at last. 

Nor wist which way to turn him ; ebb nor flow 
No more to choose. All elements as though 
smote 

With reasonablest di.sloyalty to man’s 
Usurpful claim, their constrained .suit shall cea.se. 
And natural service; men their mightiest wont. 
Their meanest use and craft. The halls where 
parle 

The heads of nations shall be dumb with death. 
The priest shall dipping, die. ('an man save man ? 
Is water God ? Thi‘ counsellor, wise fool. 

Drop down amid his (piirks and sacred lies. 

The judge, while dooming unto death some 
wretch. 

Shall meet at once his own death, doom and 
judge. 

The doctor, watch in hand and patient’s pulse. 
Shall fe(‘l his own heart cease its beats, and fall. 
I'rofessors shall spin out, and students strain 
Their brains no more. Art, science, toil, shall 
cease. 

Commerce. I'ln' ship shall her own ]>lummet seek. 
And sound the .sea herself and depths of death. 
.'\t the iirst turn, death shall cut off tlu* thief. 
And dash the gold-bag in his yellow brain. 

The gambler, la'ckoning gains, shall drop a piece ; 
Stoop down, and tlu-i\‘ s(‘(‘ death ; look up, 
then' God. 

The wanton, tem}>orising with <lecay, 

And qualifying every line which vice 
W'rites bluntly on the brow, inviting scorn, 

Shall pale through plastered red ; and the loose 
sot 

Sec ch'ar, for once, through his misty, o’er- 
brimnu'd eye. 

The just, if there bt‘ any, dii' in ]irayer. 

Death shall Ix' (‘verywlien* among your marts; 
And giving bills which no man may (h'cline. 
Drafts upon lu‘11 oiu' monu'nt after daft'. 

T'hen shall your outc ries tri'inbU' amid the* stars ; 
Terrors shall Ix' about yt‘ like a, wind ; 

And ft'ars fall down u|>on ye like four walls. 

Tlioinas Campbell with feebler jKnver 
has attempted to show the condition of 
the dying world inhabited by a solitary 
survivor of the Immaii rac(\ Tlie poem 
is called, “ The I.ast Man.” 

THE LAST MAN 

All worklly sJiajx-s shall melt in gloom, 

The sun himself must die 
Before this mortal shall assume 
Its immortality. 

I saw a vision in my sleep 

That gave my sj)irit strength to sweei> 

Adown the gulf of 'I'i nu* ; 

1 saw the last of human mould 
That shall C'reation’s death Ix'liold, 

As Adam saw her prime. 

The sun’s eye has a sickly glare 
'the earth with age was wan. 

The skeletons of nations were 
Around that lonely man. 

Some had expired in fight — the brands 
Still rusted in tht'ir bony hands ; 

In plague and famine some ! 

Earth’s cities had no sound nor tread. 

And ships were drifting with the dead 
To shores where all was dumb ! 
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Vci. proph(‘t-liko, that kaif oikj stood, 

With daunt !< ss words r)n<l ln^l», 

That slio(jk ihi- s'-rc leaves Irfjin the \vof>d 
As if a storm j);is‘'ed l)y, 

Sayiiif^, We an; twiiH in deatli, ju'oiid sun ! 
d’liy l;»(,e is (.(;ld. thy i:i« < is run. 

’'I'is men.y huU tluc ; 

I'or tliOM ten thoiis.iiwl tlious.md years 
Hast seen the tnle ol liiiiiian tears 
'1‘lnt slial! no loii;^e j il<,\v. 

Wtiat llioii^di hcnealh tle-e man put forth, 

1 lis j)om |), lin. pi id'\ Ills shill, 

And aits tint made )in , llood, and eailh 
'1 he V.IS'. ils ol his will ' 

\’et moiiin I not tliv |)aited sway, 

I Inm dim dn< louie il Line (h day ; 

l*'oi all tliosr 1 rophad ails 
And triMiii|'lis thil heiieath llae sj)ran;:j; 

I fealed nut a |>as^ioii oi a p.iiiij. 

I'jitaih <1 on liiiniaii le-ai Is. 

( lo, let oMivion's cm lam tall 
I 'jioii 1 he si aip- ol men, 

Noi with lliy iisin;^ heaiiis recall 
Lile’s liaeecK' a|.jaiii. 

It's piteous jiajpMiils brill'' not batk, 

Nor w.ikeii llesh upon t lie I ai k 
( H pain anew to wi i1 le 
Shell lied 111 disease’s shapes abhorred, 

( )l mow II III ba I I le b\' the Ss\ Uld, 

I ake Jp ass 1 leliea 1 ll till si \ the. 

!• yell I am vseai \' in \ on ska s 
To w.iti ll t li\' ladiiip'' liie ; 

'I est ol all smiih -'S ajsMiies, 

I fehold not me e\ jUi e ' 

My lips that speak lh\ (liie;e o! death, 
d'lieii loiimhd I'. isp and euiyliii'; bieath, 

I’o s 'e I hoii shall not boast ; 
d'he ellipse ol \atuie spieads my jrall. 

The 111,1 jest \' ol I )ai kliess sh ill 
Iveceiye m\ pail iiiy I'jiost ! 

The spy It shall n t ni n to 1 bin 
Who ,L;a\'e Its hea\-eiil\’ spai k : 

^’el I liiiik not , sun. It shall be dim 
When I lion t li\ sell ai t dai k ' 

No, it sli ill h\'e aipini. and shine 
In bliss unknown lo beams ol thine, 
lb' I Inn iec.alled to bieath 
Who lajitiN'e led eapliyit\'. 

Who lolibed the ,r;ia\'e ot \-ietoiy, 

And took the stme Irom death! 

do, siin, while mere\' hoKls me uj) 
t >11 N.ltuie's aw till w aste, 

I'o drink this last and bitter in[i 
(h Lji tel that man shall tasti*. 
do tell tlm niylit that liules tli\- fact? 

'J'hon saw'st the last ol Xdam's 'acc 
( hi cart ITs st'pnlchr.il i lotl. 

Idle darki'iinpy^ iiniveise dely 
d'o <]mMu ll his immoi talit\', 

( h' shake Ills 1 1 nst in ( lot! ! 

'IVnnysim’s biul of I ho world, liko all 
his pootry, is j^ontlo, ideal, and b^racoful— 
a inilloniiitnn aiul not a oataolysni, Coiihl 
thoii‘ ho kiK^'ator oontrast than that 
liotwooii ‘'Fostus” and the two “ Locks- 
loy Halls.” 


TENNYSON’S VISION OF MILLENNIUM 

Ear I dijit into the future, far as human eye 
could see. 

Saw tile \ ision of the world and all the wonder 
that would be ; 

Saw the li'.-ayens till with commerce, argosies of 
magic sails, 

I’ilots ot the jnirple twilight, dropping down 
witli costly bales ; 

Heard the heavens till with shouting, and there 
milled a ghastly dew 

L'rom the nations’ airy navies grappling in the 
tentml blue ; 

I*'ar aknig the world -wide whisper of the south 
wiiul nishmg warm, 

V\'ith tin- standards of the peoples plunging thro’ 
the Ihiinder-storm ; 

Till the war-drum tliroblx'd no longer, and the 
battle-llags were furled 

In the Parliament of Man, the L’ederation of the 
WOl 111 , 

riiere th(‘ common-si-nsi* of most shall hold a 
fretlul realm in awe, 

And the kindly c-arth shall slumber, lapt in 
universal law'. 


Many an a-oii moulded earth before Ikt Iiigliest 
man was born, 

Many an a-on, loo, may pass wlnm earth is 
manless and lorlorn. 


Win n tin- schemes and all the systems, kingdoms 
and rcj)nl>!i(,s fall, 

Sonn-tlimg kindlier, liigln'r, Itolier — all for each 
and e;i( h lor all ? 

All the lull-bramed, hall-brained raci's, led by 
jiistiei-. l()\-i', and truth ; 

All iln- millions oin- ;it length with all thi‘ visions 
i»l my yontli ? 

All diseasrs <pieneln‘d by sen-ncay no man halt, 
or dt-al, or blind ; 

Stronger ever born of w't'aki-r, lustier body, 
largi-r mind ? 

Earth at last, a warless world, a single race, a 
single toiigiu' — 

I li.ivi- seen her tar away — for is not Eartli as yet 
so young 

Every tiger ma< bless nui//K'd, every serpent 
jiassioii killed, 

Eveiy grim laviiu' a ganh-n, ('very blazing 
d(-sert tilled. 

Robed m iiuix'ersal harvest up to i-ither pole she 
smiles, 

rnivt'isal ocean softly w'ashing all lier warless 
isles. 

Tins faith in soint' ciiliiiinating ])er- 
k'ctioib Some Paiadisal ha])tism ol (‘aiTli 
ill the waters of millemuiim, wasa])parently 
shared by Ih'owiiing. 

My own hope is, a sun w ill pierce 
Tile thickest eloiid larth every stia-lched 
That, after J.ast. n-turiis tlu' First, 

Though a wide com]Kiss round be letched ; 

that what began best, can't end worst, 

Nor what Hod blessed once, jirove accurst. 

The attitude of Joseph Addison, if he 
expressed it in ‘‘Cato,” differed from 
anything of a millennial character, and 
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concerned only the immortality of a soul 
infinitely greater than tlie jUTishable 
earth. His beautiful lines march with 
the hopes of humanly. 

It must bi' so — Plato, thou rcasoucst well ! 

Else wlieiici' this pleasing ho])e, this fond (h'siro. 
This longing alter ininiortahty ? 

Or whence this secret dread and inward horror 
Of falling into naught ? Why shrinks the soul 
IT'ick on hi'rs('lf, and startles at destruction ? 
’Tis the divinity that stirs within us ; 

’Tis Heaven itself that points out an In'reafter, 
And intiinati'S eternity to man. 

Eternity ! thou pleasing, dreadful thought ! 

I’m weary of conjectures, — this must end ’em, 
Thus am 1 doubly armed : my death and life, 

My bane and antidote, are both before me ; 

This in a moment brings me* to an (uid ; 

But this informs me I shall never die. 

The soul, secured in her e\isti'nc('. smiles 
At the drawai dagger, and delies its point. 

The stars shall fade' away, the sun hiinsc'lf 
Grow dim with ag(', and Xatun' sink in yi'ars ; 
But thou shalt llourish in immortal youth, 
I'uhurt amidst the war of ehmients, 

The wrecks of matter, and the crush of worlds. 

No man, of course, with greater dignity 
and nobler restraint of jiower, has 
mat died vSliak(;speare’s sublime utterance 
in the familiar passage : 

Our revels now' are eiKU-d. 'riiese onr actors. 

As I foretoUl you, w(M(‘ all spiiits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air : 

And. like tlu* baseless fabric cd' this vision. 

The cloud-ca])ped towers, the gorgeous palaces. 
The solemn teinjiles, the gri'at globe itself. 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall flissolvi'. 

And, like this insubstantial pageant laded. 

Leave not a rack behind. We are smli stuff 
As dreams are made on ; and our little lite 
Is rounded with a sleep. 

There is a sense of mastery in these 
glorious lines, as though the great and 
inscrutable master, taking his leave of 
the stage in a swt'et allegory — 

Deeper than did ever jiluniiiiet sound 
I’ll drown my book 

let himself hint at sonu; knowledge 
of eternal verities which he possessed and 
could not more impart. Jhit always in 
Shakespeare’s greatest moments there 
is this hinting .spirit of a profound 
knowledge of the mystery of existence, as 
for instance in the lines 

There are more things in heoven and earth, 

I loratio. 

Than are tlri'arnt of in your philosophy. 

Shakesj)care, we may sa}^ is saturated 
with mystery, and he seems to ns to stand 
at the lieacl of the human race smiling 
on all children of imagination, and gently 
and with a large tolerance rebuking those 
smaller spirits who shout that the universe 


logic 


The Finite 
and the 
Infinite 


is merely an inferior machine on a large 
scale, ft has always struck us that 
Shakespeare, with his large soul and 
ample powers, his abiding calm, and his 
profound mystery better answers both in 
himself and in his works the arguments of 
a soulless mati'rialism than all the packed 
of theism and transcendentalism. 
Mystery is the (piintessence of 
SludvC'SjH'are as it is of all great 
imaginative work. Sir Tliomas 
Browiu' sj)oke for a con- 
siderable number of the human race when 
lie said, “ 1 love to lose myself in a mystery, 
to pursue my Reason to an 0 altitiido ! . . 
Who can s])eak of ItTiMiiily without a 
solecism, or think thereof without an 
extasie ? Time we may coinjuehend, 
’tis bill five days elder than ourselves, 
and hath the same Horoscope with tlie 
World ; l)ut to retire so far back as to 
a])j)rehend a beginning, to give such an 
infinite start forwards as to conceive an 
end in an essence that we artirm hatli 
neither the one nor the other, it puts my 
Reason to St. Paiirs Sanctuary : my 
philosophy dares not say the Angels can 
do it ; (rod hath not made a Creature 
that can C()m])i t‘heud Him ; ’tis a privilege 
of His own nature. / am ilial I am was 
his own definition unto Moses ; and ’twas 
a short one, to confound mortality, that 
durst (pu^stioii (rod, or ask Him what 
He was . . . . In li^ternity there 

is no distinction of Teusc'S . . . what 

to us is to come, to His Rternity is present, 
His whole duration being hut one j)er- 
inanemt j)oint, without Succession, Parts, 
Flux, or Division.” 

This attitude is characteristic of all onr 
literature t)n the great subject of (rod and 
Man, Time and I^Teiiiity. While we 
confess the utterness of onr inability to 
coinjnehend Infinity, ()nnn})()tence and 
Eternity, we love to lost; ourselves in the 
mystery and to ])nrsue f)iir l^eason to an 
0 alliiudu ! Perhaj)s this concern with 
such tremendous and infinite 

^ k issues on the )f a linite 

Atmosphere i • r i t 

. and insignificant creature, in- 

hahitiiig so small a jilanet in 
the visible universe is a fact as imj)ortant 
to science as tlie teetli of an anthrojioid 
aj)e, the nature of radium, or the functions 
of the liver. 

When we turn from lit(u*atiirc to science 
we find ourselves in a quite different 
atmos])liere. The reader who is con- 
stitutionally averse from rhetoric and 
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prejudiced in favour of the calm, grave, 
and ])assionless vocabulary of science will 
rejoice to escape from ] 5 ailcy and Tennyson 
and Addison to listen with reverence and 
attention to Professor Clifford and Pro- 
fessor Flarnmarion. Hut a caution is 
necessary. “ The whole drift of my 
education,’* says Professor James, in 
“Tlie Varieties of Religious 
Eiperience “ goes to persuade 

Preferred 

o cience consciousness is cmly 

one out of many worlds of conscious- 
ness tliJit exist, and that those other 
worlds must contain experi(‘nces which 
hav(; a nieaning lor our lit(! also; and 
that altliougli in the main tlieir experi- 
ences and tliose of the world keep dis- 
cr(“et, yi“t the two become continuous 
at ('(‘itain ])oints, and higher energies 
fill(*r in. I^y being faithful in my 
own ])oor measure to tliis ()\'er-b(‘lief, I 
secMii to m\self to keep mon; sane and 
true. I C(in, of course, put myself into the 
S(‘ctarian scientist's attitude, and imagine 
vividly that Hie woild ot S(aisalions and 
of sc'ienliiic laws and objects may be all. 
Hut wheiK'ver T do this, I hear that 
inward monitor of which W. K. ('litford 
once wrot(^ whispering the word ‘Hosh ! ’ 
Humbug is humbug, even though it bear 
tlu^ scicMitilic name*, and the total ex- 
pression of human (‘XjuMience as I view 
it objectively, invincibly urges one beyond 
the narrow ‘ scientific ’ bounds. Assuredly 
th(* real world is of a ditferent tem- 
])erament - more, intricately built than 
jihysical sciences allows.” 

It will certainly be well tor the reader, 
in following the man ot s('ience in his 
dogmatic and coinincing fonu'ast of 
cataclysm, to rememlu'r that inward 
monitor of Proh'ssor Clifford, and to 
remind himself of that healthy word, 

” Hosh ! ” When we have done with 
the man of science we shall consult the 
psychologists and philosophers, who have 

“The First mind and that 

.. consciousness emplovetl bv the 

Pl'V^ical science to 
arrive at his conclusions. Let 
us begin by a quotation from one of 
the most emidiatic and brilliant of scien- 
tists, Professor W. K. Clifford, who, in 
” The First and Last Catastrophe,” 
writes : 

” The life wiiich exists upon the earth 
is made by the sun’s action, and it depends 
upon the sun for its continuance. We 
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know that the sun is wearing out, that it 
is cooling; and although this heat that it 
loses day by day is made up in some 
measure, perhaps completely at present, 
by the contraction of its mass, yet that 
process cannot go on for ever. There is 
only a certain amount of energy in the 
present constitution of the sun, and when 
that has been used up the sun cannot go 
on giving out any more heat. Supposing, 
therefore, the earth remains in her present 
orbit about the sun, seeing that the sun 
must be cooled down at some time, we 
shall all be fro;ien out 

” In any case, all we know is that the 
sun is going out. If we fall into the sun, 
that wc shall be fried ; if we go away from 
the sun, or the sun goes out, then we shall 
be froj'en. So that, as far as the earth is 
concerned, wc have no means of deter- 
mining what will be the character of the 
end. Hut we know that one of these two 
things must take place in time. But in 
regard to the whole universe, if we were 
to travel forward as we have travelled 
backward, in time, consider things as 
falling together, we should come to a great 
^ central mass, all in one piece, 

the Suft 'vhich would send out waves of 
000!^*' through a perfectly empty 

ether, and gradually cool itself 
down. As this mass gets cool it would 
be deprived of all life or motion ; it wmld 
be just a mere enormous frozen block in 
the middle of the ether. 

“ Hut that conclusion, which is like the 
one that w e discussed about the beginning 
of the world, is one which we have no right 
whatever to rest upon. It depends upon 
the same assumption that the laws of 
geometry and mechanics are exactly and 
absolutely true, and that they will con- 
tinue exactly and absolutely true for ever 
and ever. Such an assumption we have 
no right whatever to make. We may 
therefore, I think, conclude about the end 
of things that, so far as the earth is con- 
cerned, an end of life upon it is as probable 
as science can make anything ; but that 
in regard to the universe we have no 
right to draw any conclusion at all.” 

In another form we have the end of the 
world adumbrated by Professor Camille 
Flarnmarion in an article which is as 
reasonable as any prophecy ever yet ven- 
tured upon by seer or scientist. We quote 
it at some length because it is the most 
representative expression of materialistic 
opinion which obtains at the present day. 
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We might say with confidence that if the 
world is to end at all, this is certainly how 
it will happen. 

“ What is the future of our planet and of 
all that which adorns it no\v — mankind, 
plants, animals, birds — of the continents 
and of the ocean ? Will it fall into ruins, as 
an ancient monument of the firmament, de- 
cayed by millions of centuries of existence ? 

“ Yes ; without death, for it is not 
immortal. It has not always existed, and 
will not always exist. The earth has had 
a birth, and will consequently die. But as 
there are as many possible modes of death 
for a world as for other human beings the 
question may possibly arise, what will be 
its end ? — and an attempt made to indicate 
the nature of the crisis that will destroy it. 

“ On the one hand, water and air 
diminish ; on the other, the plane of the 
continents is gradually sinking, and cer- 
tainly reducing the surface of the globe to 
one general level. Will the earth perish 
from drought and cold ; or, on the con- 
trary, will it be ov^erwlielmed by the 
conquering ocean ? Water sustains tlie 
- w tA earth. 

w^K V it disappear this would 

mean the total extinction of 

^ all that lives, breathes, and 

renders Nature active. Should the liquid 
element, on the contrary, invade the dry 
land, such an action, though diametrically 
opposed to the preceding, would produce, 
nevertheless, a similar result. In either 
case it would mean the destruction of 
the human race. 


“ On the planet Mars, which is also 
smaller than the earth, and certainly 
in a more advanced ])eriod of planetary 
life, without being so aged as the moon, 
we observe seas reduced to narrow 
inland straits : the great oceans have 
disappeared, rain is scarce, and the sky 
is nearly always clear. 

“Doubtless the future will reserve for 
us a similar destiny, more like that of 
the present state of Mars than of that 
of our satellite, the moon ; and we may 
anticipate an inexorable fatal day wherein 
languishing terrestrial living Nature will 
be deprived of the element that is indis- 
pensable to its maintenance — water. 

“Water constitutes the vital part of all 
living bodies. The human organism 
contains 70 per cent., whether in the 
liquid state or in the form of vapour in 
the atmosphere, It is the element that 


governs life, and preserves on the surface 
of the globe the heat that is necessary 
to the development of all beings. The 
suppression thereof signifies, therefore, a 
death warrant ; and it is in the power of 
Nature to inflict such a sentence upon us. 
But doubtless it is not alone the want of 
water in itself that will cause the end of 
VK V things ; it will be rather the 
. ^ * effect this cause will have 

p the climate. It is the 

invisible water vapour, spread 
through the atmosphere, that exercises 
the paramount influence on the tomixira- 
ture, though its quantity be evidently 
very small, since to every 200 molecules 
of ox3^gen and ()f a^ote there is not found 
one of water vapour. This lat ter possesses, 
nevertheless, eight}^ times more energy 
and eflicacy than the other 200. 

•‘These minute transparent drops, sus- 
pended in the atmosphere, act like heat 
condensers, to concentrate the rays of 
the sun, and to retain them in the lower 
la^Trs of the atmosphere. What will 
happen when this protecting veil shall 
have disappeared ? The temperature of 
the soil will become glacial, and will 
render the globe uninhabitable. 

“ From the summit of the mountains the 
mantle of the snows will be spread over 
the valleys, driving before it both life and 
civilisation. New York, London, Paris, 
Berlin, Vienna, Constantinople, Rome 
would successively sleep under the eternal 
snows. Such towns would only then 
be arid deserts, S])lit with fissures much 
more terrible than the solitudes of those 
Polar regions at present known to us. 

“There will be no more sj^ring, no more 
nests, no more birds, no more luxurious 
plants, flowers, or fruits ; no more bubbling 
springs, richly stocked rivers, lakes bor- 
dered by willows and pojdars ; no more 
shall the crested waves sing with mono- 
tonous voice their rhythmic chant. The 
last representatives of the human race 
will come and exj)ire on the 
Mow t e sh()res of the last remaining 
^ equatorial sea, beneath the rays 
1 ome ^ feeble sun that from hence- 
forth will only light a moving tomb 
that shall turn again and again around 
a light-giving but insufficient heat. At 
this epoch our planet would have reached 
a temperature aj)proximating to 273° 
below zero. Such will be the necessary end 
of the earth should its vital elements be 
removed. It appears more than probable 
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that llio earth will end tlius, as not only the 
water vaj^our is diininishinf^% but also the 
otlier elements of the air, such as oxvf<(‘n 
and azote, are f^radually de('reasin^^ 
From ccMitury to century the atmos])here is 
becoming ])ooier, and in conse(juence the 
. conditions of tern'stnal life are 

AGrim tlKTiist^lves b(,‘comiiig weaker. 

10,000,000 of years the 
t e u urc body ol the eai th - worn, 

ag(?d, st(;ril(^, and solitary will only 
b(‘ar on its driefl surface the ruins ot its 
bi illiaiit ]>ast.” 

Ihit is there no Mind behind all this 
cr(‘ation, bf‘auty and destiiK'tion ? “ Life 

must have had a b(‘ginning,” says F. \V. 
Hutton, “ and must conu* to an (md.” 
Y(‘s ; x'ery true. Hut what was before 
the beginning of lif(‘ ^ Hrolessor Clil'ioid, 
in a letter to Dr. Martineaii, wrote : 
“ d'he idea of an (‘xternal ('ons('ious b(‘ing 
is unavoidably sugg(stt‘d, as it s(‘eins to 
m(‘, by th(' cat(*goiical impejatixa' of th(‘ 
moral sens(‘ ; and, mor<‘o\'ei , in a way 
(juite inde|)end(‘nt , by the aspiu t ot Nature, 
which se(‘ms to answaa' to our (juestionings 
with an intelligeiua' akin to our own.” 
'i'h(‘ laws ol the uni\crse an* not ar'cidiails, 
apparently. ” It is prima iacie,” says 
Newman, in the ” (Irammar ot Assent.” 
” unaccountable* that an ace'ident should 
haj^pe'U twice*, not to spe'ak ot it hapj»e*ning 
always.” ” 'fhe* se'e*j)tic,” says hjiu'ison, 
” al'lirms that the* unive'ise* is a iu*st of 
be)\e*s with nothing in the last box.” 

He*ie* is a gieat point maele by Newman : 
“ A law' is not a cause, but a fact ; but 
W’hen wee'e)me* to the* ejiie stion ot cause*. the*n 
UH' have no experience of anv eiiiise hut IF-/’//.” 

” 'J'he j>re-se'ne’e* e)f Minel,” says Sir 
fe)hn He*rschel, ” is what soKe's the wheele 
elithculty.” 

]N*e*ry child thinks that its hanel is the* 
visible* cause e)f the swing of the te)y in its 
hand ; but it earn be made to se*e tlial the* 
hand is mere*Iy the e)be*elient se*r\ant e)f its 
will. IN’erything that the materialist predi- 
cate's e)f the we)rlers cre'atie)n, 
e orce pieiphe'sies of its linal 

destructie)!!, the pliile)se)])he*r 
can subscribe te) if emly the 
materialist will ]dace Will at the back e)f 
jdienomena, witheiut w’hich fe)rce-- so far 
as all human knowledge* goes — there can 
be ne) movement, lU) orelered action, no law. 

And ne)W' wdiat remains ? 

I’rofessor F'lammarion tells us what the 
INahnist told Jiis con tern j)oraries, wiiat 
St. Peter told his contemporaries, what 
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almost every intelligent man since the 
creation of the world has believed, that the 
earth will perish. 

Then at the loud but solemn peal the heavens 
shall burst away ; 

Tlu‘ elements shall melt in flame at Nature’s final 
(lay. 

It does not matter how greatly the 
theories of Professor F'lammarion arc 
affected by the discovery of radium, by 
the mysteries of radio-active bodies still 
juiZAling the scientist as much as the 
])roblcm of hen or egg ; it does not matter 
whether our jirofessor is altogether right or 
altogether wrong; the fact stands that in 
some way or other the physical world wall 
(‘iid. and that for each individual man it 
ends at death. 

What remains ? 

('onsciousness ! 

The li()})e of humanity is the despair ot 
tlu* materialist; it is this mystery of 
all mysteri(‘s, consciousness. How man 
(matt(*r) becami* conscious, became self- 
conscious, w'as able to take })en and w'lite, 
I am not immortal,” in order to contro- 
vert his f(*llow lump of matter who argued 
, that he was immortal, is a 
I puzzle just as baffling as the 
Na*tu*re*^ lien and the egg. Conscious- 
iu‘ss, a materialist might say, 
makes cowards of us all. 

What is this mystery of our minds 
which w’e call consciousness ? What is 
its place* in the unix'erse ? 

()n(* cannot call consciousness a by- 
product of evolution w'ithout making 
oneself ridiculous. Consciousness is not 
sonu'thing without which life would havt 
b(*en very much wiiat it is now. Indeed, 
it is only by considering the s])iritnal 
nature of man that history becomes in the 
least intelligible. Whether materialists 
realise the significance of this fact or not, 
certain is it that history concerns the 
s])iritual nature of man struggling tow'ards 
lultilment. 

” On the hypothesis of this spiritual 
nature, su]H*radded to the animal nature of 
man, we are able to understand much 
that is otherwise mysterious or unintel- 
ligible in regard to him, especially the 
('uormous influence of ideas, principles, 
anti beliefs over his whole life ancl actions,” 
writes Professor A. R. Wallace. “Thus 
alone we can understand the con- 
stancy of the martyr, the unselfishness of 
tlie philanthropist, the devotion of the 
patriot, the enthusiasm of the artist, and 
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the resolute and persevering search of the 
scientific worker after Nature’s secrets. 
Thus wc may percc'ive that the love of 
truth, the delight in beauty, the ])assion 
for justice, and the thrill of exultation with 
which we hear of any act of courageous 
self-sacrilice are the workings within us 
of a higher nature which has not been 
developed by means of the struggle for 
material existence.” 

Evolution, it has been said, can account 
well enough lor the land-grabber, the 
company promoter, and the sweater ; but 
it fails to account for the great intellects 
and lofty souls who have led the advance 
of humanity from barbarism to civilisa- 
tion. This world — this ])hysical and 
material world of man — has been moved 
infinitely more by spiritual forces than by 
matiTiai and selfish forces. History, if it 
is anything, is a struggle towards idealism. 
The animal does not contcait man. He 
never is, but always to be blest. Why? 
This question is iit the beginning of all 
theses, confronts all dogmatisms. 

” The higher gifts of genius : poetry, 
the plastic arts, music, j)hilosophy, pure 
, matlu'matics — all of these are 

a urc 8 pix'ciselv as much in the central 

« - .. stream of evolution — are per- 

Evolution . X .1 * 1 

ceptions ot new truth and 

powers of new action, just as decisively 
predestined for the race of man as the 
aboriginal Australian’s faculty for throwing 
a boomerang or for swarming up a tree 
for grubs,” says F. W. H. Myers in 
“ Human l^ersonality.” “ There is, then, 
about these loftier instincts nothing exotic, 
nothing accidental ; they are an intrinsic 
part of that ever-evolving response to our 
surroundings which forms not only llu‘ 
planetary but the cosmic history of all 
our race. 

‘‘What inconsistencies, what absurdities, 
underlie that assumption that evolution 
means nothing more than the survival 
Df animals fittest to conquer enemies 
and to overrun the -earth. On that bare 
hypothesis the genus homo is iin])ossible 
to explain. No one really attempts to 
explain him, except on the tacit sujqxisi- 
tion that Nature somehow intended to 
evolve intelligence — somehow needed to 
evolve joy ; w'as not satisfied with such an 
earth-overrunner as the rabbit, or such an 
invincible conqueror as the influenza 
microbe. But how much intelligence, 
what kind of joy Nature aimed at ? Is 
this to be left to be settled by the instinct 
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of riiomme sensueT moyen ? Or ought we 
not rather to ask of the best specimens of 
our race what it is that they live for ? 
Whether they labour for the meat that 
perisheth, or for Love and Wisdom ” ? 
Let us endeavour to see this mystery 
of human consciousness in a 
steady, unsentimental, and 
historical manner. I.et us try 
to realise the beginning of this 
mystery about whose end we are now con- 
cerned. ” Since the germ of life appeared 
on earth,” the same autlior goes on tosay, 
” its history has been a history not only of 
gradual S(‘lf-adaptation to a known envi- 
ronment, but of gradual discovery of an 
environment, always there but unknown. 

‘‘ It is j)robable, to Ix'gin with, that the 
only (‘iivironment which the vast majority 
of our anci'stors knew was simjdy hot 
water, h'or the greater j)art of the time 
during which life has existed on earth it 
would have been thouglit cliimerical to 
suggest that we could live in anything else. 
It was a great day for us when an ancestor 
crawh'd up out of the slowly cooling sea — 
or say, rather, when a })reviously unsiis- 
j)ected ca])acity for dirt‘ctly breathing air 
gradually r(‘V(udtMl the fact that we had 
for long been breathing air in the water, 
and that we were living in tlie midst of a 
vastly extended environment —the atmo- 
sj)here of the earth. 

” It was a great day again when another 
anc(‘stor lelt on his pigment-spot the 
solar ray— or sa}^ rather, when a j)reviously 
unsusj)ected ca])acity for perceiving light 
revealed the fact that we had for long been 
act(xl u])on by light as well as by heat, 
and that we were living in the midst 
of a vastly extended environment — 
namely, the illumined universe that 
stretches to the Milky Way. It was a 
gieat day when tlu; lirst skate (if skate 
Ik; were) felt an unknown virtue go out 
from him towards some worm or mudfish 
— or say, rather, when a previously unsus- 
pected caj)acity for electrical excitation 
demonstrated the fact that we had long 
been acted u])on by electricity 
ages m I j I j • 1^^ 

Evolution s 1 xi X 1 ; 

March ^ living in 

an inconceivable and limitless 
environment — namely, an ether charged 
with infinite; energy, overj^assing and 
interpenetrating alike the last gulf of 
darkness and the extremest star. All 
this — phrased perhajis in some other 
fashion — all men admit as true. May wc 
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not then suppose that there are yet other 
environments, other interpretations, which 
a further awakening of faculty still sub- 
liminal is yet fated by its own nascent 
response to discover ? Will it be alien to 
the past history of evolution if I add : It 
was a great day when the first thought or 
feeling flashed into some mind of beast or 
_ _ man from a mind distant from 
T^e Dawn p When a jireviously 

^ - unsusj)cct(jd cajiacity of tele- 

jiatliic perci] lienee revealed the 
fact that we had long l)(!en acted upon by 
telepathic as well as bysensory stimuli; and 
that we were living in an inconceivable and 
liiniltess environment — a thought-world 
orsjiiritual universe charged with infinite 
lif(‘, and interjienet rating and overpassing 
all human sjiirits - up to what some have 
calhid world-soul, and some (rod’'? 

Krom that extraordinaiy moment in 
history wlaai the first thing thought to 
itself^ u]) to this day, when jihysicians study 
nervous disi*ases and th(i alienist writes 
his ri'ports from the lunatic asylums, what 
has history been but a continual change 
in the nervous C(‘l)s, a continual movement 
in the brain, a perjietual straining forward 
of faculfi(,‘S nowhere to be found in the 
animal kingdom ? Our bodies are very 
lik(? those of the first man ; but the differ- 
ence which separatees the soul of Shake- 
speare, the soul of Newton, and the soul of 
liarwin from the souls not only of our 
earliest anc(‘stors but the souls of the 
greatest Oreeks, the greatest Romans, and 
their own souls (i.c., the difference between 
the knowledge of Newton and Darwin, 
both men of science, fellow-countrymen, 
and born within a few years of each other), 
is So consulerabli' that no form of words 
can express it. One has only to think 
(piietly for a moment or two to perceive 
that history in its totality is the record of 
change in the sjiiritual and intellectual 
outlook of the human race. Before pro- 
ceeding to consider what modern science 
us about Conscious- 
Record ^ useful to 

of Change argument if we confront 
the protagonists of materialism 
with the consequence of their thesis. 
If consciousness is a by-product, the 
accident of an accident, how can we trust 
the conclusions of our men of science ? 

They tell us how the w’orld came into 
existence, and inform us emphatically 
that man is not an immortal soul ; their 
elaborate arguments, their bold deductions, 
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the closeness of their reasoning, iill us with 
respect. But to believe their conclusion, 
arrived at by means of a by-product of 
evolution, how ridiculous ! We know 
that man can examine his environment 
only with human senses so imperfect that 
instruments are necessary for all work but 
the coarsest ; but the work of these im- 
})erfect senses is reflected upon, matured, 
and presented for our belief by conscious- 
ness — a mere accident. Is it reasonable 
to suppose that such work can be true, 
can represent the eternal verity of facts ? 

It is like a watchmaker making a w^atch 
to tell, not the time, but that there is no 
such thing as time. This at the outset 
of our consideration. But even if 
wc can believe that accidental con- 
sciousness reports truly on the facts 
of existence, even if w’c perfectly agree 
that human consciousness is an accident, 
and functions only till the moment 
of death, wdien it ceases as absolutely 
as the beating of the heart or the move- 
ments of the blood corjmscles -dare any 
man in any nation in any degree of 
civilisation propose that humanity should 
WKcr upon this thesis ? This is 

^ the test at w^hich materialism 

Fails absolutely breaks. There is no 
question about it. Brought to 
this place, no materialist dares to act. And 
on this ground the plain man may take his 
stand and reply to the materialist : “ Your 
arguments arc all very fine, but their 
consequence in practical life is impossible." 

Moral restraints are essential to society ; 
moral aspirations are essential to society’s 
progress. “From the time he can under- 
stand what is said to him," writes 
Protagoras, “ nurse, and mother, and 
teacher, and father, too, are bending their 
efforts to this end — to make the child 
good ; teaching and showing him as to 
everything he has to do or say, how this 
is right and that not right, and this is 
honourable and that vile, and this is 
holy and that unholy, and this do and 
that do not." Is this to cease, this 
illogical education of moral qualities 
which are unreasonable in a soulless 
world ? No man dare say so. No father, 
no teacher, no statesman, .no man of 
science dare announce that right and 
wrong are distinctions without sanction 
of some spiritual kind. David’s struggle 
with his nature has been unquestionably 
one of the greatest levers in evolution ; the 
Psalms have strengthened and encouraged 
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generations of the human race to live 
up to their conscience. Is it contended 
that he was a fool, and that the world 
would have done just as well if he had 
lived like a satyr ? No materialist can 
deny that India without religion would 
be ungovernable, or that Christianity — 
the religion and not the ecclesiasticism — 
has been of the essence of European 
progress. Without conscience nothing is 
logical except anarchy. Plrianthropy, 
which is not merely a relief oi the poor 
but rather the exercise of a divine and 
•formative function of the soul, would cease 
to play its part in evolution, would cease 
to be. Instead of self-denial, we should 
have self-assertion. Instead of wisdom we 
should have brute force. Instead of love and 
help, egotism of the most terrible kind. 

Professor Goldwin Smitli has a re- 
markable passage which must surely give 
pause to blank materialism : 

“ The Christian doctrine of fraternity 
is, at all events for many of us, more 
comfortable than that of mutual jostling 
and the survival of tlie strongest. We 
cannot all be foremost in the race of com- 
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petition, we cannot all thrust 
each otlier aside, we cannot 
all climb over each other’s 
heads. But we can all do 


our duty in our place ; and if duty is the 
pledge of happiness, we can all in a measure 
be happy .... 

Nobody could be more free from 
orthodox superstition of any kind than 
Carlyle, who in one of his essays, after 
speaking of other agencies of progress, 


says : 


Or, to take an infinitely higher instance, that 
of the Christian religion, which, under every 
theory of it, in the believing or unbelieving mind, 
must ever be regarded as the crowning glory, or 
rather the life and soul, of our wdiole modern 
culture. How did Christianity arise and spread 
abroad among men ? Was it by institutions 
and establishments and well-arranged systems 
of mechanism ? Not so ; on the contrary, in 
all past and existing institutions for those ends 
its divine spirit has invariably been found to lan- 
guish and decay. It arose in the mystic deeps 
of man’s soul, and w^as spread abroad by the 
“ preaching of the word,” by simple, altogether 
natural, and individual efforts ; and flew, like 
hallowed fire, from heart to heart, till all were 
purified and illuminated by it ; and its heavenly 
light shone, as it still shines, and (as sun or star) 
will ever shine, through the whole dark destinies 
of man. 


“ It happened that when I laid down 
Carlyle there met my eyes a gilt cross on 


the spire of a Catholic church illumined 
by the sun. The cross was the emblem 
of all that was materially weak, of 
slavery and the shameful death of the 
slave. The eagle was the emblem of the 
Roman Empire,, the greatest embodiment 
of force which the world has ever seen. 
The eagle and the cross encountered each 
I M Which prevailed ? In 

J no subject more than in this 

A^mrr? man’s nature is it 

essential for the reader to guard 
himself against the persuasions of the 
technical or the expert mind. When 
such a man as Metchnikoff shuts himself 
up in a library, and, safeguarded by 
the police, and nourished by food and 
warmed by raiment which others have 
produced for him, proceeds to prove 
that man is only an animal, other 
])eople reading the result of his labour 
in a comfortable seclusion may easily 
come to consider that he is i)erfectly 
correct. 

But if Metchnikoff stood up in the open 
streets, exposed to the elements and 
surrounded by the extraordinary atmos- 
j)here of the “ full air,” which is so much 
more real than the artiiicial atmosphere 
of stove - warmed rooms, and there 
attempted to enunciate his doctrine, the 
ordinary citi^^en would feel something 
lacking in this dogmatism, would be 
conscious of large and })otent verities 
of life lying altogether outside j)hysiology 
and chemistry, and would desire the 
orator to turn his attention from 
phagocytes and bacteria to explain the 
hard struggle of Plato for virtue, the 
grandeur of Michael Augelo, the sweet- 
ness of Fenelon, and the consciousness 
in animal man of disturbing moral 
responsibility. 

We believe we are stating the firm 
conviction of the best modern minds 
when we say that materialism as a thesis 
existence cannot be ap- 
Mindatthe social life without 

° destruction, and that it jiro- 

e niverse explanation whatever 

of human consciousness. We are still in 
the position of Bacon : ” I had rather 
believe all the fables in the Legend, and 
the Talmud, and the Alcoran, than that 
this universal Frame is without a Mind ” ; 
materialism only succeeds in making the 
universal Frame, which includes every- 
thing, even materialism itself — irrational. 
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THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL 

THE MYSTERY OF HUMAN CONSCIOUSNESS 


T O w ith, a rant ion is iiccussary 

as to any use ol flu* t(*riii Man in a 
fixed and /^encrii* sense, as il lie lias always 
l)e(‘n wlial lie is now, and always will 
icinain jireeiselv flie same : as il the 
av’eia^a* man, and nol tllt^ /^a'liius, is of 
inijiorlaiK to jisyeholo^y : “ The word 
noun d in (aimmon speec h is used 
almost indilfc'iently to imply 
eitluM’ ol two thin^^s, which 


The Human 
Race in 
Evolution 


may he* \a‘iy dilfereiit from 
(‘a('h othi'r ('onloimity to a 
standard and ])osilion as an avera^^a‘ 
In'twcc'ii extienies,” h'. W, I I. Myc'isin 
“llumm Peisonali ty.” '‘Olten, indeed, 
tlu! a\’eia^'e ('onstilutes the standard as 
when a ^as is ol normal density; oi' is 
prac'tically e([iii\'aleii( to the* standard — 
as w hen a sox'erei^n is ol normal wa'i/;iit. 
Hilt when wi‘ come to livint^ organisms, a 
new laclor is introducc'd. Lite is chani;(! ; 
each lix’iiiL; ori;anism chaiif^es ; each f^eiicaa- 
tion dilfcas Iroin its prcHh'cc'SSor. 

“ 'fo assiL;n a fixed norm to a chan.1dn.14 
sjuries is to shoot ))()int-l)lank at a lIviiiL; 
bird. Tile ac'tnal a\'era.i;e at any .L;iven 
Jiioment is no ideal standai'd ; rather, 
the fnithest cwohit ionar\’ s(ajL;e now 
ii'aclu'd is f(Midin.i4, |L;i\'t‘n stabihtv in 
the environment, to become tlie aviMa.L;(‘ 
of tlw lutnre. Unman iwolution is not 
so sim|)le or so conspicuous a thiiii; 
as the e\'olution of the })outer pii^eon. 
I^iit il would be rash to allirm that 
it is not even swiltc'r than anv 
p . variation amoni4 domesticated 

in MfkA f^onerations separate ns from 
the dawn of history ; about ;is 
many ^imerations as some mieiobes can 
traverse in a month ; about as many as 
se|)arate the mo(U*rn Derby winner trom 
the war-horse ot Gustavus Adolphus. 

“ ^lan's cliauj^e has been less than tlie 
horse’s ehant^e in physical contour — 
probably only because man has not i^een 
specially bred w ith tliat view ; but, 


takini 4 as a test the powder of self- 
adaptation to environment, man has 
fra versed in these thirty centuries a wider 
arc ot ev'olution tlian separates the race- 
hoise from the; eohippiis. 

‘‘ Of all creatures man lias gone furthest 
l)oth in dilh'riMitiation and in entegration ; 
1 k‘ has calk'd into activity the greatest 
mimlx'r of those faculties which lay 
potential in the ])riinal germ, and ho has 
established over those faculties the 
strongest central control.” 

To come a little nearer to this mystery 
of consciousness, we w’()uld remind the 
r(‘ader ol a simple ])assag(i from ” De 
Protundis,” whicli is science', literature, 
and common-sense : “ I said in ‘ Dorian 
(Srray ’ that tlu'. great sins of the world 
take* ])tace in the brain ; but it is in the 
brain that e\’erything take's place. We 

TK know' now' that w’e do not 

ihe Ooul 

with the ears. They are really 
channe'ls le)r the transmission, 
aek'epiate; eir inadeepiate, of sense im- 
])re'Ssions. It is in the brain that the 
pe)pj)y is re'd, that the apple is odorous, 
that the skylark sings.” 

Here is an aelmirable figure freiin 
McTaggaiT’s ” Some Dogmas e)f Religion.” 

“ If a man is shut up in a house, the 
transparency of the wineleiws is an essential 
cemelition e)i his seeing the sky. But it 
W'ould not be jirudi'iit to infer that, if he 
walked out of the house, he could not 
See the sky because there was no longer 
any glass through which he might see it.” 

“ After death,” sa^'s Kant, ” the soul 
]K>ssesses self-consciousness, otherwise it 
would be the subject of spiritual death, 
which has already been disproved. With 
this self-consciousness necessarily remains 
personality and the consciousness of 
personal identity.” 

We can j>resent a modern view of the 
mystery of consciousness as it strikes a 
distinguished contemporary, qua philo- 
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sopher and qua physicist, by a few 
extracts from Sir Oliver Lodge’s “ Man 
and the Universe.” 

” We display ourselves to our fellows 
in a certain garb, artificially constructed 
of animal and vegetable materials, and 
in the form of a certain material organism, 
put together by processes of digestion and 
assimilation, and likewise composed of 
terrestrial materials. The source of these 
chemical compounds is evidently not 
important ; nor is their special character 
maintained. Whether they formed part 
of sheep or birds or fish or plants, they are 
assimilated and become part of us ; being 
arranged by our subconscious activities 
and vital processes into ai)})ro]iriate form, 
just as truly as other materials are con- 
sciously woven into garments, no matter 
what their origin. 

“ Moreover, just as our clothes wear 
out and require darning and })atching, 
so our bodies wear out ; the j)articles 
are in continual flux, each giving j)lace 
to others and being constantly discarded 
and renewed. The khmtity of tlie actual 
or instantaneous body is therefore an 
-- _ . affair of no importance : the 

about 

A more fully representative of 

* ^ ^ the individual than any of the 
other bodies which lia\'e gradually ])een 
discarded en route : there is no n^ason 
why it sliould -persist any more than they : 
the individuality, if there is one, must lie 
dee]')er than any particular body, and 
must belong to whatexer it is whicli j)ut 
the particles togetlier in this shajie and 
not another. . . . 

The more frankly and clearly the 
truth about the bod}" is realised, namely, 
that the body is a flowing and constantly 
changing episode in material history, 
having no more identity than has a river, 
no identity whatever in its material 
constitution, but only in its form — 
identity only in the jiersonal cxjiression 
or manifestation which is achieved through 
the agency of a fresh and constantly differ- 
ing sequence of material particles — the 
more frankly all this is realised, the better 
for our understanding of most of the 
problems of life and being. 

” The body is the instrument or organ 
of the soul, and in its special form and 
aggregation is certainly temporary — ex- 
ceedingly temporary ; for in the most 
durable cases it lasts only about a thousand 
months — a mere instant in the life-history 

2 D 


of a planet. But if the body is thus 
trivial and temporary, though while it 
lasts most beautiful and useful and won- 
derful, what is it that puts it together and 
keeps it active and retains it fairly constant 
through all the vicissitudes of climate and 
condition, and through all the fluctua- 
tions of atomic constitution ? . . . . 

^ ” When the body is destroyed, 

« eaniftg therefore, the soul disappears 

> .... from physical ken ; when the 

Immortality 1^ inq, aired, its function 

is interfered with, and the soul’s 
physical reaction becomes feeble and 
unsatisfactory. Thus has arisen the 
popular misconcejflion that the soul of 
a slain person, or of a cripple or paralytic, 
has been destro}"ed or damaged : whereas, 
only its instrument of manifestation need 
have been affected. The kind of evils 
which really assault and hurt the soul 
belong to a different category. . . . 

” Now let us consider what is meant 
by Immortality. Is there anything that 
is not subject to death and annihilation ? 
Can we predicate immortality about 
anything ? Everything is subject to 
change, but are all things subject to 
death ? Without change there could be 
no activity, and the universe would be 
stagnant ; but without death it is not so 
clear that its progress would be obstructed, 
unless death be only a sort of change. 

” But is it not a sort of change ? Con- 
sider some examples : When a piece of 
coal is burnt, and brought to an a])|nirent 
end, the ])articles of long-fossilised wood 
are not destroN'ed ; they enter into the 
atmosphere as gaseous constituents, and 
the long-locked-up solar energy is released 
from its potential form and apj)ears once 
more as light and heat. The burning of 
the coal is a kind of resurrection. And yet 
it is a kind of death too, and to the casual 
eye nothing is left but ashes. . . . 

” N(wer in physical science do we sur- 
mise for a moment that something sud- 
denly s])rings into being from 
PK*^**^l non-existence. All that 

ysical perceive can be accounted 
Science r i u r 

for by changes of aggrega- 
tion, by assemblage and dispersion. Of 
material aggregates we can trace the 
history, as we can trace the history of 
continents and islands, of suns and planets 
and stars ; we can say, or try to say, 
whence they arose and what they will 
become ; but never do we state that 
they will vanish into nothingness, nor do 
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we ever conjecture that they arose from 
nothin^^.” 

Huxley, we may notice in passing, 
answers tlie question, “ What, then, is 
certain ? ” with these words ; “ Why, the 
fact that th(^ thought, the present con- 
sciousness, exists. Our tlioughts may be 
delusive, but th(?v cannot be fictitious. As 


** Riddles 
of (he 
Sphinx 


thoughts, they are real and 
(‘xistent, and the clev(‘r(‘st de- 
ceivtT ( aniud nlakl^ tiiein otluT- 
wise. . . . Tliouglit is exist- 


ence. More than that, so far as we are 


concerned, existence' is tliought, all our 
('oiK'eptions of existence' being some kind 
or other of thought.” 

Here' follows a passage fieim ” Riddle'S of 
the* Sphinx.” a book by F. C. S. Schiller, a 
hrilliant American of ('orne'll I’niversit v. 


now at Oxforel : “ Matter is an admirably 
cale'ulateel machine'ry for regulating, limit- 
ing, and le'straining the consciousness 
which it ('iicas(‘s ... If the' mate'rial e'u- 


casement be c'oarse and simple', as in the' 
lower oiganisms, it permits only a little 
inte'llige'iK'e to pe-rmeate through it ; if 
it is delie'ate anel e'omple'x, it le'aves meiro 
pore's and e'xists, as it were, feir the 
manife'stations of ('onscioiisiu'ss 


On this analogy, then, we may say that 
the lower animals are still (‘iitrance'd in 


the' low(‘r stage' brute le'thargy, while 
W(‘ have' passi'el into the' higla'r phase of 
somnambulism, whie h alre'aely ])e'rmits us 
strange glimpse's of a lue ielity that divine's 
the realities of a transci'iident weald. 
Anel this gixi's the' final answer to 
Mate'iialism ; it consists eif showing in 
de'tail . . . that Materialism is a 

hysteron proti'i'on, a putting of the e'art 
before the horse, which may be re'ctifu'd 
by just inverting the coniu'ctiem between 
Matter anel ( em.sciousne'ss. 


“Matter is iieit that whieh ]>reKluce's 
e'onsciousne'ss, but that which limits it, and 
c'onfme's its intensity within certain limits : 
material eu'ganisation doe's not construct 


Co«n.c.io« of out o arrange- 

MMIerand 

Coosoio»»«es» ‘’■i;'''.'' inanil.-station 

witliin the spheie which it 
pe'rmits. 1 his explanatie)n . . . aelmits 

the connection e)f Matter anel Con.scious- 
lU'ss, but cemtenels that the cenirse of 


interjnetation must pre)ceed in the con- 
trary direction. Thus it will lit the facts 
allc'ged in favour of Materialism cepiallv 
well, beside enabling us to understand 
facts which Materialism rejected as ‘ super- 


6 1 ^0 


natural.’ It explains the lower by the 
higher. Matter by Spirit, instead of 
vice versa, and thereby attains to an 
explanation which is ultimately tenable, 
instead of one which is ultimately absurd. 

“And it is an explanation the possi- 
bility of which no evidence in favour of 
Materialism can possibly affect. For if, 
c.g., a man loses consciousness as soon as 
his brain is injured, it is clearly as good 
an ex])lanation to say the injury to the 
brain destroyed the mechanism by which 
the manifestation of the consciousness 
was rendered jiossible as to say that it 
(U'stroyed the seat of consciousness. On 
the other hand, there are facts which 
the former theory suits far better. If, 
c.g., as sometimes ha}q:)ens, the man, 
after a time, more or less, recovers the 


faculties of which the injury to his brain 
had dej)rived him, and that" not in conse- 
quence of a renewal of the injured part, 
but in consequence of the inhibited 
functions being jierformed by the vicarious 
action of other parts, the easiest explana- 
tion certainly is that, after a time, con- 


sciousn(‘.ss constitutes the remaining parts 

Psychology '”p ’“echani^i capable of 
and acting as a substitute for the lost 

(he Memory 

is a mecliamsm for inhibiting 
consciousness, for ])reventing the full 
powers ot the ('go from being j)rematurely 
actnalisc'd, it will be necessary to inv^^rt 
also onr ordinary ideas on the subject 
of memory, and to account for forgetfnl- 
iK'ss instead of for memory. It will be 
during life that we drink the bitter cup 
of Letlu' ; it will be with our brain that 


we are enabled to forget. And this 
will serve to explain not only the extra- 
ordinary memories of the drowning and 
the dying generally, but also the curious 
hints which experimental psychology occa- 
sionally affords us that nothing is ever 
loigolten wholly and beyond recall.” 

T(i go deeper into the" matter : 

1 lie expression, ‘ field of conscious- 
ness,’ lias but recently come into vogue 
in the ])sycliology books,” writes Professor 
William James in “The Varieties of 
Religions ]i:xiK"ricnce.” “ Until quite 
lately the unit of mental life which 
figured most was the single ‘ idea,’ *sup- 
])osed to be a definitely outlined thing. 
Pul at present j^sychologists are tending, 
first, to admit that the actual unit is 
more probably the total mental state, 
the entire wave of consciousness or 
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fields of objects present to the thought 
at any time ; and, second, to see that it 
is impossible to outline this wave, this 
field, with any definiteness. As our 
mental fields succeed one another, each 
has its centre of interest, around which 
the objects of which we are less and less 
attentively conscious fade to a margin so 
faint that its limits are unassignable. 

“ Some fields are narrow fields and 
some are wide fields. Usually, when we 
have a wide field, we rejoice, for we 
then see masses of truth together, and 
often get glimpses of relations which we 
divine, rather than see, for they shoot 
beyond the field into still remoter regions 
of objectivity, regions which we seem 
rather to be about to perceive than to 
perceive actually. At other times, of 
drowsiness, illness, or fatigue, our fields 
may narrow almost to a point, and we 
find ourselves correspondingly oppressed 
and contracted. Different individuals 
present constitutional differences in this 
matter of width of fields. 

“Your great organising geniuses are 
men witli habitually vast fields of mental 
vision, in which a whole ])ro- 
y. * ^ gramme of future operations 

will apj)ear dotted out at once, 
o emus shooting far ahead into 

definite directions of advance. In common 
people there is never this magnificent 
inclusive view of a topic. Th(‘y stumble 
along, feeling their way, as it were, from 
point to ])oint, and often stop entirely. 
In certain diseased cemditions conscious- 
ness is a mere spark, without memory of 
the past or thought of the future, and with 
the present narrowed down to some one 
sim])le emotion or sensation of the body. 

“ The important fact which this ‘ field ’ 
formula commemorates is the determina- 
tion of the margin. Inattentively realised 
as is the matter which the margin contains, 
it is nevertheless there, and helps both 
to guide our behaviour and to determine 
the next movement of our attention. 
It lies around us like a ‘ magnetic field,' 
inside of which our centre of energy turns 
like a compass neeedle, as the present 
phase of consciousness alters into its 
successor. Our whole past store of 
memories floats beyond this margin, 
ready at a touch to come in ; and the entire 
mass of residual powers, impulses, and 
knowledges that constitute our empirical 
self stretches continuously beyond it. 
So vaguely drawn are the outlines between 


what is actual and what is only potential 
at any moment of our conscious life, 
that it is always hard to say of certain 
mental elements whether we are conscious 
of them or not. 

“ The ordinary psychology, admitting 
fully the difficulty of tracing tlie marginal 
outline, has nevertheless taken for granted, 

_ . , , first, that all the consciousness 

Psychology . 

the same local or marginal, 
Discovery or attentive, is 

there in the field of the moment, all dim 
and impossible to assign as the latter’s 
outline may be ; and, second, that what 
is absolutely extra-marginal is absolutely 
non-existent, and cannot be a fact of 
consciousness at all. . . . 

“ I cannot but think that the most 
important step forward that has occurred 
in psychology since I have been a student 
of that science is the discovery, first 
made in i88{), that, in certain subjects 
at least, there is not only the consciousness 
of the ordinary field, with its usual centre 
and margin, but an addition tlu'reto in 
the shape of a set of memories, thoughts, 
and feelings which are (‘xtra-marginal and 
outside of the primary consciousness 
altogether, but yet must be classed as 
conscious facts of some sort, able to reveal 
their presence by unmistakable signs. 
I call this th(.‘ most inpiortant stc‘p Ibrwai'd 
because, unlike the other advances which 
psychology has made', this discovery has 
revealed to us an entirely unsuspected 
j)eculiarity in the constitution of human 
nature. No other step forwanl which 
psychology has made can ])roffer any siu'h 
claim as this.” The reader will ])er- 
ceive from these extracts that a more 
bold and exhaustive ]isy('hology is now 
at work on the mystery of (existence. 
Psychologists are not debating (piestions 
of the schools, but are exploring conscious- 
ness itself. An immense advance in this 
supreme science has been made during 
recent years by means of 
hypnotism and j)sychical re- 
^ . search. It is possible to think 

cience before the world ])lunges 

into ruin or gradually chills until life is 
impossible on its surface man will have 
discovered the riddle of terrestrial life,, 
perhaps — as some l)elieve — established 
telepathic communication with other 
stars. But certainly we may expect 
that the history of the world from this 
time onward will lie largely with the 
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discoveries of the psychohjgist. Far from 
being at the end of existence, we are only 
now at the beginning. Interesting as it 
has been, studying earthworms, classifying 
beetles, collecting fossils, ajid examining 
bacterix* under microscopes, the real 
beginning of knowledge, disc(jvery, and 
excitement lor us men and for our salvation 
lies ahead of us in tlu* ex])loration ol 
consciousness. 

(ioethe said : “ It is to a thinking being 
quit(! impossii)le to think himself non- 
existent, ceasing to think and live ; so 
far d(H*s everyone carrv in himself the 
proof of immortality, and (juite sptjnta- 
iK'ouslv. But so soon as tlie man will 
b(‘ objec tive and go out of himself, so soon 
as he dogmatic'ally will grasj) a j)ersonal 
duration to bolster up in cockney fashion 
that inward assurama;. lie is h^st in con- 
tradiction.” r|)on which Imuiusou com- 
ments : ” My idea ol lu'aven is that then^ 
is no melodrama in it at all ; that it is 
wholly ri'al. Here is the emphasis ol 
consc ience and c'xpc ric'iic'e ; this is no 
sjH’culation, but the most |)racti('al of 
doctrine's. Do you think that the eternal 
, c'hain of c'ausc* and effert which 
* |)c‘rvades Nature, which threads 
- the globes as beads on a string, 
leaN'c'S this out ol its circuit - 
l(‘a\'es out this di'sirc' of (iod and men as 
a wait and a c'apric i', altogethc'r ( lump and 
(ommou, and tailing without rc'ason or 
merit ? ” 

riu' \ast majorily of human-kind long 
for pc'isonal idenlity, and cling to it witii 
a swec'tiu'ss ol faith which sirms to have 
the foi'ce ol reality : 

lair ! 1 know not \Nh.\t thou art, 

Ihit know th.it thou and I must pail ; 

And will'll, or liow, or wlirir \\r im t 
1 ow 11 to nir's a secret yet . 

l.ile ' we've heen loni; toi;ether 
riiioni;h pleas. int .ind tliioui;li cloudy 
weather ; 

' Tis hard to jiait when Iriends a»e dear - 
I’eiliaps 'twill cost a si^h. a tear ; 
riieii steal .iway, give little warning, 

( hoosi* thine own time ; 

Say not gooil-night. but in some brighter 
ehnu' 

Jhd me good -morning. 

The iu‘w psychology, fortilied by sane 
])sychical research and utterly uuintluenced 
by a cra/y sj)i ritual ism, liegins — so it 
seems to some, at least — to offer reasons 
for onr faitli in j)ersonal identity after 
death. Whether it is Eternity or Immor- 
talitv to which we move — the two great 


opposing battle-cries of those who follow 
the Christ and the Buddha— it would 
appear that most reasonable men look 
beyond physical death for explanation, 
satisfaction, and life. 

The crash and ruin of worlds can hardly 
affect the thought which has so far risen 
above })hysical things as to com template 
either eternity or immortality. If the 
reader will reflect as he reads the following 
poem by George Eliot, that he is acquaint- 
ing himself with the deliberate utterance, 
s(; far as words can effect it, of a soul’s 
longing, a longing quite free of hunger for 
personal reward or personal identity, he 
will feel it difficult to imagine that this 
))ure and s))iritiial desire is merely a 
functioning of the material brain, and 
that it has no more significance than the 
ravings of a madman or the gibberish of 
a monkey : 

0 may I join the choir invisible 

01 those immortal dead who live again 

In minds made better by their presence ; live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In det'ds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self. 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like 
stais, 

And with their mild persistence urge* man’s 
S(*arch 

To vaster issues. 

So to live is heaven : 

I'o make undying music in the world, 

Bri'athing a b(‘auteous order that controls 
With growing sway the growing life of man 
So we inherit that swi'ct jnirity 
h'or which wi' struggled, failed and agonist'd 
With wuh'iiing ri'trosjiect that bred di'spair. 
Rebellious tlesh that w'ould not be subdued, 
vicious parent shaming still its child. 

Poor anxious penitence, is (luick dissolvi'd ; 

Its discords, quenclud by meeting harmonies, 

I):e in the large and charitable air. 

And all our rarer, better, truer si'lf 
That sobbed religiously in yearning song, 
f hat watched to care tlie burthen of thi* world, 
Paboriously tracing what must be’ 

.\nd what may yet be better - saw^ within 
A worthier image for the sanctuary, 

And shaped it torth before the multitude 

Divinely human, raising worship so 

I'o higher reverence more mixed with love. 

That better self shall live till human Time 
Shall lold its eyelids, and the human sky 
He gathered like a scroll within the tomb 
Fnread for ever. 

This is life to come. 

Which martyred men Iiave made more glorious 
For us who strive to follow. May I reach 
That purest lieaven, be to other souls 
The cup of strength in .some great agony, 
Enkindle generous ardour, feed pure love, 

Beget the smiles that have no cruelty — 

Be the sweet presence of a goo<l diffused. 

And in diffusion ever more intense. 

So shall I join the choir invisible 
Whose music is the gladness of the w'orld. 
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MAN’S DESTINY AFTER DEATH 

AND THE ETERNAL HOPE OF A FUTURE LIFE 


AT the beginning of tliis essay we 
indulged ourselves in some of those 
dimensional comparisons which over- 
whelm the mind and sadden consciousness 
with the conviction of human littleness 
and terrestrial insignificance. 

Standing on this earth, surrounded by 
a vast host of marching worlds, and 
well assured that his journey round the 
particular sun of his own solar system is 
only a matter of some sixty or seventy 
times, man may excusably feel himself 
so mean and trivial an atom that any 
assumption of immortality or significance 
to the universe on his part would be in 
the nature of absurdity. 

The modern mind has been jx'culiarly 
exposed to this ])aralysing humility. A 
muUitudc^ of half-educated and entirely 
unphiloso])hic men of science hav(^ taken 
advantage of the cheap Press and that 
eager demand for knowledge which is 
characteristic of our emerging 
Ref ecUons publish their re- 

^ ® - flections on tlie work of the 

master-minds in science with 
such dimensional comparisons from astro- 
nomy and physics as will so daze the 
reader as to make him imagine his author 
a very considerable i’cllow. 

A philosophic mind, however, will not 
be disturbed by such “ showing-off.” It 
will know, for instance, that time and 
space (by which alone these com])arisons 
can be made) are ideas purely human. 
London is a long way from Penzance ; it 
is further still from St. Petersburg ; 
compared with this latter distance, 
that between London and Penzance is 
trivial — a man in St. Petersburg would 
call it nothing. Nevertheless, for a 
man starting out to walk from Penzance 
to London, the distance is consider- 
able. A dog is small b(*side an ek*- 
phant, but to his parasites evTn his 
tail is an inte:*esting and extensive penin- 
sula ; an elephant comy^aied to the county 
of Yorkshire ^s a mere beede, compared 


with the globe it is less than a parasite 
on the dog. All these interwindings 
in relativity may amuse a schoolboy, 
but they will not disturb the outlook 
of a Wordsworth, nor humble the god- 
like imagination of a Shakesj^eare. 
Professor William James refers to one 
of these modern and unj)hil()Sophic ideas 
which disturb men in their 
ro cssor eoiit em])lati()n of immortality 

James on _ nunih.MS of Souls 

Immortality , , ... 

alrc'ady peojflmg any possible 

heaven. As this thought is likely to ])ress 
u])on some minds contemplating the end 
of the world, and as Professor James has 
corrected this iinjaession in a ])assage 
whose lucidity ecjuals its force and 
beauty, we will do oursc'lves the pleasure 
to (|uote him at some h'ngth : 

” An immortality from which in- 
conceivable billions of lellow-st rivers 
should b(^ excluded becomes an irrational 
idea for us. That our sujx'riority in per- 
sonal refiiurnent or in nTgious crex'd 
should constitute a dilfenmee betwexm 
ourselves and our messmates at lile's 
banquifl, fit to entail such a consexp’ential 
difference of destiny as eter nal life for us, 
anel feir them teirment hereafter or death 
with the berists that per'ish, is a notion too 
absurd to be coiisielere'd serious. Nay, 
more, the ver y berists tliemselve'S --the 
wild one’s, at any rate -are lending the 
heuoic life at all times. . . . 

If any creature lives for ever*, why not 
all ? Why iie)t the jiatient brute’s ? So 
that a faith in immortality, if 

s ^ we are to indulge it, elemands 

Future Life r i i r 

, A • I • ^>1 US nowadays a scale of 
forAnim&lsT . , • . , 

rejire’sentation so stu])eiKlous 

that our imagination faints belore it, 

and our yiersonal feelings refuse to rise 
up and face the task. The suppeisitiem 
we are swe’jit aleing to is too vast ; anel, 
rather than face tiie conclusion, we 
abandon the premise from which it 

starts. We give iij) our eivvn im- 
mortality sooner than believe that all 
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llic. of Hottentots and Australians 

that liave been, and sliall ever be, should 
share it with us in secula scculorum. Life 
is a ^of»d tiling on a reasonably copious 
scale; ]>ut the very heavens themselves, 
and the cosmic times and s])aces, would 
stand a/i'hast, W(; tliiiik, at the notion of 
l)r(^serving et(‘rnally such an ever-swellin^j 
n .. . , ])l(dhora and cdiit of it.” 

icipan s saying tliat he himself 

lLor..lity '”'7; "PPressed l.y this 

lailacy, laotessor James goes 
on : “ It is tlu* most obvious fallacy in the 
world, and th(‘ only wonder is tliat all the 
world should not see through it. ft is the 
result ol nothing but an invincible blind- 
ness from whic h we suffer, and insensibility 
to th(‘ inner significance of alicm liv(‘S, and 
a conceit that would ])roject our own 
iiK'apaeitv into the vast cosmos, and 
iiK'asure the wants of tlu! .Absolute by our 
own puiiN nec'cls. . . . 

Ibit js not such an attitude; due to the 
x’eriest lack and dearth of your imagina- 
tion ^ You take; these swarms of alien 
kinsmen as tlu‘y ar(‘ jor you ; an external 
|)i('tnr(' )>aintt‘d on your retina reju'esenting 
a ('re)wd oppri'ssixe by its vastness aiul 
('ontusion. As they arc; for you, so you 
think thc‘y positively and absolutely are. 

/ leel no call tor them, you say ; therefore 
thc'ie is no call for tlican. Hut all the 
while, b(‘yond this extcMiiality which is 
your way of realising them, they realise 
themsel\i‘s with the acutc'st internality, 
with the most vioUmt thrills of life. ’Tis 
you who .ire dead, stone dead, ancl blind, 
and sensc'less, in your way of looking on. 

‘‘ \'ou ojum your c'yes upon a scene of 
which you miss the* whole significance, 
h.aeh ol these grotesepu* or e\’en ri‘pulsi\'e 
alicMis is animatc'd by an inner joy of living 
as hot or hotter than that which you feel 
beating in your juivate breast. The sun 
rise's and beaut y beams to light hisjiath. To 
miss t he inner joy of him, as Stevenson says, 
is to miss the whole of him. Not a being 

The Passion tl'nmg is tliorc 

for a whose continiuvl life is not 

Future Life CilWci] for in- 

tensc'ly, by the consciousness 
that animates the being’s form. That you 
neither realise, nor understand, nor call for 
it, that you have no use for it, is an abso- 
lutely irrelevant circumstance. That you 
have a saturation-point of interest tcdls us 
nothing of the intcTcvsts that absolutely 
are. The universe, with every living 
entity which her resources create, creates 
0 \M 


at the same time a call for that entity, and 
an appetite for its continuance — creates 
it, if nowhere else, at least within the heart 
of the entity itself. Tt is absurd to sup- 
pose, sim])ly because our private power 
of sympathetic x ibration with other lives 
gives out so soon, that in the heart of 
infinite being itself there- can be such a 
thing as j)lethora, or glut, or super-satura- 
tion. It is not as if there were a bounded 
room where the minds in possession had to 
move up or make place and crowd together 
to accommodate new occuj)ants. Each 
new mind brings its own edition of the 
univ’crse of .s]mcc along with it, its own 
room to inhabit ; and these spaces never 
crowd each other — the sj)ace of my imagi- 
nation, for example, in no way interferes 
with yours.” 

Not only does this passage completely 
do away with the ])articular human notion 
of an overcrowded heaven, but the spirit 
which inspires it reveals to us the whole 
question of eternity, infinity and im- 
mortality in the true, reasonable and 
)pliic light. If man's conscious- 
iK'ss, xvliich, as we have seen, seems to 

The Kingdom somotl.ing sui>cr- 

physical, endures when the 

Within us collapsed, it will find 

itself not in a place, but in a 
stab* of being, where the yard measure, the 
('onipass, and the plummet are wholly un- 
necessary. Our outlook is upon a physical 
universe, but our identity is a personal 
feeling. We inhabit ideas rather thavi 
houses ; we travel by imagination rather 
than by tram-car. It is in our spirit, far 
more than in our muscles and our blood, 
that we spend the days of our life on earth ; 
and it is x'ery certain that a man who 
rcllccts upon himself can come to no other 
conclusion than that his happiness or 
unhappiness is a condition of his feel- 
ings, independent altogether of physical 
circumstance or physical environment. 

Christ’s startling announcement, The 
Kingdom of Heaven is within yon, is 
almost the foundational thing in all 
religion. The history of the world, in 
addition to wars, rebellions and revolu- 
tions, tells us of thousands of men and 
women, called by the religious saints, 
who in miserable circumstances or in 
physical pain have preserved the brightest 
of dispositions, and manifested a sweetness 
of character which has inspired the most 
brutal with reverence, respect and imitation. 
Whether these people delude themselves, 
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or whether they have discovered the secret 
of existence, they are an incontestable 
proof of the religious claim, The Kingdom 
of Heaven is within yon. They prove to us, 
if we do not already know it, that the real 
life of a man resides in his feelings, and 
that by the disposition of those feelings he 
can render himself immune from disaster, 
and independent of exterior iniiuences. 

Therefore, the wise man is not disturbed 
by dimensional comparisons or by scientific 
or literary prognostications concerning the 
final cataclysm. We may even imagine a 
man who would be more concerned by the 
burning of his house than by the sudden 
rush of this planet towaids the flames of 
the sun. The destruction of the world 
does not weigh heavily on our spirits; we 
are not greatly occupied by the thought of 
our own death. We are in the jiosition of 
the first man beholding for the first time 
Night and the Stars, as Klanco White in 
his immortal sonnet has pictured him : 


Mysterious Night ! when our lirst jin rent knew 
The(' from report divim', and lu'ard thy nanu*, 
Did he not treml)h' for this lovely frame, 

This glorious cano]>y of light and blue } 

Yet ’iK'alh a curtain of translucent dew. 

Bathed in the rays of the giT'at s(*tting flame, 
Hesperus with the host ot lieaven came 
And lo ! (Teation widmu’d in man’s view. 

Who could hav(* thought such darkness lay con- 
cealed 

Within thy beams, () Sun ! or who could find, 
Whilst flower and leal and insect stood 
revealed, 

Tliat to such count It ss orbs thou mad'st us blind. 
Why do we then shun death with anxious 
strife ? 

If Light can thus deceive, wherefore not Life ? 


Longing 
for the 


111 a word, we feel ourselves conscious 
of a hope, we feel ourselves to belong to 
the universe, we cannot think that we 
shall altogetluT die ; and in our 
brightest and ynirest moments 
w, .. * we have a longing for more 

^ ‘ * and fuller life, which seems to 

us a di\'ine and quite beautiful desire. 

“ The soul of man is like the world,” 
says Alexander Smith, “ one half in day, 
the other dipped in night ; the one is 
music and the flying cloud, the other 
silence and the wakeful stars.” 

It is quite certain that all pessimism 
concerning life has come from a miscon- 
ception of the facts, physical reaction, or 
a self-delusion almost amusing. To begin 
with, if existence is a burden, those who 
say so convict themselves of the most 
illogical position in taking the trouble to 
tell us so when they might their own 


quietus make with a bare bodkin. This 
is no argitmcntiim ad homincm. The 
most intellectual of pessimists does, on 
the face of it, vitiate his whole position by 
remaining alive to take it at all. Logic 
forces us 'to j^erceive that the whole chain of 
his reasoning, and all the gloomy majesty 
of his rhetoric are dissipated by the.solitary 
fact that he deems it worth 
.. « . . wlme to remai n al i ve preach- 

.ffeTDlr” pessimism. Dcatl, 

IS so easily, so painlessly, 
and so decently to be obtained that no 
logical ]X'ssimist can be excused for re- 
maining in existence. By remaining in 
existence— eating his breakfast, reading 
his books, opening his window to the 
fresh air, taking a walk in his garden, 
receiving his friends, and by studying the 
newspaper - he convicts himself of pre- 
ferring life to annihilation. 

Shakespeare’s ” something after death ” 
makes, for one set of men, ” calamity of 
so long end ; for another set of men it is 
the flood and glory of existi'iice. 

The fact is the man who condemns life 
condemns ])recisely what the believer in 
immortality condemns- - imperfecT life. He 
is not really in love with (Lath and non- 
existence ; if he were, he would fly to them 
as a victim to sanctuary- he is only out 
of lov(‘ with imperh'ct life, and his agony 
is for the perfi'cl thing. 


Wliatcvcr ernzy soirow snith 

No life that bn'atlit's with liiimaii breath 

lias ever truly lonj^ed lor death. 

’'Pis life, whereof our iutvi’S ar»‘ scant, 

Oh liie, not (hsilh, for which W(‘ ])aut ; 
More lite, and fuller, that I want. 


The d(*sii(‘ for immortality, therefore, 
is one with the root cause; of all pessimism 
and desj)air — a n'alisation of incom})lete- 
ness and inq)eiiection in the fragmentary 
existence of terrestrial experience. But 
there is this sublime difterence betwetm the 
two conditions of mind, making, the one 
for joy and the other lor dc'spair, that the 
believer in immortality longs for the 
larger vision. 

Thi.s truth within thy mind rehearse 
That in a boundless iiniver.se 
Ts boundless better, boundless worse. 

Think you this mould of hoj)es and fears 
Could find no statelier than his j)eers 
In yonder hundred million spheres } 

It is perfectly true, as Huxley said, 
that “ we poor mortals have to be con- 
tent with hope and belief in all matters 
past and present- our sole certainty is 
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momentary," but hope and belief arc real 
functions of the mind, and, besides possess- 
ing an immense significance for psychology, 
are the moving force in all ])rogress, all 
morality, all happiness, and all joy. 

Di vden’s line, " The world’s an inn, 
and Death the journey’s end," |>roves, 
when pressed, ev(*n an insufficient illustra- 
tion for man’s place in tlu^ 
univ(‘rs(‘, as witn(‘ss tlu^ follow- 
Vrt anecdote from Tennyson’s 

Life, written by his scin : 
" We then went for a three miles’ walk, 
my father talking of tlx* Passion Play at 
Ober-Amniergau, of religion, of faith, and 
of imniortality. Whih* loiK'liing on the 
life alter death h(‘ spoke of ('arlyle and his 
(limn(‘ss of faith in the closing years of 
his life. H(‘ said that when he. was stop- 
ping at a coffee-house in London, ( arlylc 
iia(l (‘ome to smoke a ])ij)(‘ with him in 
th(‘ ('Veiling, and the talk turiuxl upon 
th(‘ immortality of th(‘ soul : u]M)n which, 
(hirlyl(‘ said : ‘ I''h, old J(‘wish rags ; 

thou must ('l(‘ar your mind of all that. 
Why should we ('X|X‘ct a hereaft(‘r ? 
Your trav(‘ller comes to an inn, and he 
lakes his bed ; it’s only for one night, he 
leaves the next day, and another man 
tak(‘S his pkna' and sK'ejis in th(' bed that 
he has vacat(‘d ’ My fatlu'r continued : 

‘ I answt‘n‘d, " Your traveller (omes to 
his inn, and lies down in his bed, and 
leav(‘s the inn in the morning, and goes on 
his way rejoicing, with the sure and (XTlain 
ho|H' and belief that he is going somewhere 
where he will sleep the next night." And 
then Edward lotzgerald, who was present, 
said, " You ha\’e him theie." Which 
proves,’ said my father, ‘ how dangerous an 
illustration is.’ ’’ 

Carlyle’s " dimness of faith " is easily cx- 
])laineci. His physical organism had broken 
down, and it was not his soul but his 
liver which shrank from the vastness ol 
the universe. All such lines as. “ The 
world is a comedy to those who think, a 
tragedy to those who feel," and 
Sir Thomas More’s saying, 

standpoint. " This wovld is all a fleeting 
show, are not the exjMession 
of a healthy mind resj^onding to the joy 
of existence, but the groaning of physical 
machinery. Shakespeare sa}’s, as no man 
else coukl say it : 

The weario.st and most loathed worldly life 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature is a paradise 
To what we fear of death. 


Life From 
Different 


And then the familiar lines : 

Ay, but to die, and go we know not where ; 
To lie in cold obstruction and to rot ; 

This sr-nsible warm motion to b(?cornc 
A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 
To iKithe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling region of thick-ribbed ice ; 

To be imprison'd in the viewless winds, 

And blown with restless violence round about 
'rhe pendent world. 

Hazlitt, whose studied optimism wc all 
admire, may, with his jaunty essay " On 
the fear of L^eath," console a hale and 
well-fed man in full maturity of his powers, 
may assure him that he has no more con- 
cern with the eternity beyond his death 
than with the eternity before his birth ; 
but any man with the smallest scrap of 
imagination, who will solitary contemplate 
the thought of death, the intense reality of 
eternity, and consider well within himself 
the mystery and the burden of human 
existence as it is revealed in the jiageant 
of history, the missal of the saint, the lan- 
guage of the ])oet, and the colours of the 
painter, must, we think, feel the utter 
inadequacy of the materialistic thesis, and 
incline to the theory that Hazlilt’s civil 
and quite - at - my - ease attitude 
® towards the universe was due 
to lack of imagination. When 
* ^ somebody told Carlyle tliat a 
lady in America, famous for transcend('ntal 
notions, had said, " 1 accejit the universe," 
ho made tlie very sensible comment : 
‘‘ (rad ; slic’d better ! " 

Ko man who has perfect lieallh and 
unvitiated apj)elites does anything but 
rejoice in life ; for him the fresiiness of the 
dawn, tlie grandeur of the tall rock and 
the round s(\a, the scent of flowers, the 
flight of birds, the colours of the clouds, 
and the gladness of the air, are a source of 
prokmnd and pervasive joy. And it is 
only the healthy man, able to resjiond to 
life, who really has any right to tell us 
whether it is a good thing or a bad thing. 
What is Christianity, in its original essence, 
but an endeavour to conq))ete the incom- 
pleteness of fragmentary or damaged per- 
ceptions of existence ? 

1 am como that they might have life, and that 
they might have it more abundantly. 

Your sorrow shall ])e turiK'd into joy. 

Your heart shall rejoice, and your joy no man 
taketh from you. 

He that cometh unto Me shall never hunger, 
and he that believeth in Me shall never thirst. 

The.se words have I spoken unto you, that My 
joy might remain, and that your joy might be 
full. 
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Come unto Me all ye that arc weary and heavy 
laden. 

T am the Light of the world ; he that followeth 
Me shall not walk in darkness. 

It is, surel}", possible tliat if life here 
below is a good thing to the healthy man, 
so to the full and advancing soul of man 
it is a good thing elsewhere in the universe. 
We do not mow imagine that with the 
moment of death a man is either plunged 
into irremediable torture or flashed full into 
the ])resence of God ; we have accustomed 
ourselves to follow evolution into the uni- 
verse and to believe tliat the soul of man, 
refreshed by death, rises to new and 
delightsome but laborious states of being, 
stage by stage, hn* ever fuUilling himself, 
for ever answering some purjtose of his 
('reator. And as a last word we may say 
that ])sychology in its widest sense seems 
to ju'omise tliat one day we may have 
definite evidence that this thesis of the 
evolving soul is a fact of the uni\'erse. On 
this note we conclude with some extracts 
from the remarkable synthesis of jisycho- 
logy, “ Human Personality,” which F. W. 
H. Myers bequeathed to ])osterity as his 
„ . life’s work : ” Through the 

for ^**^*'**'* mouth of Diotima, Plato 
, . insists that it is an unfailing 

Sign of true love that its 
d(!sires are for (^ver ; nay, that love may 
be even defined as the desire of the 
everlasting possession of the good. 

“ And in all love’s acts finds the im- 
press of man’s craving for immortality — 
for immortality wliose only visible image 
us on earth is the birth of children to us for 
as we ourselves decay -so that when tlie 
slow self-renewal of our own ever-changing 
bodies has worn out and ceased, we may 
be renewed in brighter, younger bodices 
which we desire to lie liorn to us from 
whomsoever we find most fair. ‘ And 
then,’ says Plato, rising, as ever, from 
visible to invisible things, ' if active bodies 
have so strong a yearning that an endless 
series of lovely images of tluanselves may 
constitute, as it were, an earthly immor- 
tality for them when they have worn away, 
how greatly must creative souls desire that 
jiartncrship and close communion with 
other souls as fair as they may bring to 
birth a brood of lofty thoughts, poems, 
statutes, institutions, laws — the fitting 
progeny of the soul ? 

“ ‘ And he who in his youth that hath 
the need of these things in him, and grows 
to be a godlike man, wanders about in 


search of a noble and well-nurtured soul { 
and finding it, and in presence of that 
beauty' which he forgets not night or day, 
brings forth the beautiful which he con- 
ceived long ago ; and the twain together 
tend that which he hath brought forth, 
and all bound by’ a far closer boiui 
than that of earthW children, since the 
Heirs of children which are born to them 
° fairer and more immortal 

, . , far. Who would not choose to 

hav’e Homer s olfspnng ratlun 
than any^ sons or daughters of men ? Who 
would not choose the offs])ring which 
Lycurgus left behind him, to be the very 
salvation of Lacediemon and of G-reece ? 
or the children of Solon, whom we call 
Father of our Laws ? or of other men like 
these, whether (rreeks or barbarians, who 
1\V great deeds that they have done have 
become the begetters of evi'iv kind of 
virtue ? Ay, and of these men’s children 
have tem])les been set uj), and never to 
any other ])rogeny of man. 

” ‘ What would it be, then, were it 
granted to any man to see Very Beauty 
clear; incorru])tible and nncUhiled, not 
mingled with colour or llcsh of man, or 
with aught that can consume away, but 
single and divine ? Could man’s life, in 
that vision and beatitude, be ])oor or 
low ? or cleemest thou not (said she), that 
then alone it will be ])ossible for this man, 
dis('(Tning spiritual beauty with those? 
eyes by which it is s])iritually discerned, 
to beget no shadows of virtue, since that is 
no shadow to which he clings, but virtue 
in very truth, since he hath the very truth 
in his embrace ? and begetting and n‘aring 
Virtue as his ('hild he must m'cds become 
the friend of (iod ; and if there lx? any 
man who is immortal, that man is he.’ 

” Beyond us still is mystery ; but it is 
mystery lit and mellowecl with an 
infinite hope?. We ride in darkness at 
the haven’s mouth ^ but somcitimes 
T'k M through rifted clouds we see 
of the n(?eds of many 
Future generations floating and melting 

^ upwards into a distant glow, 

up through tlu? light of the seas by the 
m(x)n’s long silvering ray. 

“ The high possibilities that lie before 
us should be grasped once for all, in 
order that the dignity of the quest may 
help to carry the inquirer through many 
disappointments, deceptions, delays. But 
he must remember that this inquiry must 
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bo oxtondod over many goiicrations : 
nor mnsL lio allow hirnsolf to be persuaded 
that there are byways to mastery. I 
will not say that there raimot possibly be 
any such thing as occult wisdom, or 
over the secrets of nature 
or magically acquired, ihit 
that every claim of this kind 
which mv (olleagues or 1 liave 
been abl(‘, to examine has 
])rov(‘(l deserving of comjdete 
list ; and that wc have lU) 
conhdence hen* any mon* than (‘Isewhcre 
in any methods excej)t the ojH'ii, candid, 
straight loi ward nu'thods whic h the spirit 
of modern scieiua* (h'lnands. 

9|c )k * >|c 


dominion 
asc(‘tically 
T will say 

Nature’s 
Well Kept 
Secrets 


“ S( ieiK'e. then, ne(*d be no longer 
h‘t tered by th(‘ limitations of this plaiu'tary 
standpoint ; nor (‘thics by the narrow 
exj)erienee ol a single lile. luolution will 
no longc'i' ajjpear as a truncated j)rocess, 
an ev('r-arrest(‘d mo\'ement n|)on an un- 
known goal. Rather, we may gain a 
glim|)se ot an ultimate incandescc'iicc* 
w'hen* sc'ic’iK'c and religion fuse in one : 
a ('osmic' (‘v<»hition of (‘iieigy into life, and 
ol lile into love*, which is joy. Lovt*. 
whic'li is joy at once and wisdom : we can 
do no moic* than ling the* ('hanges on 
terms like these*, wh(‘ther we imagine the 
transjignr(‘m(‘nt and aj)oth(*osis of con- 
(juering souls, or the lowt*r, but still sac'rc'd, 
destiny which may be some* day possible 
for soulsstill tan ying here. \\ v })icture the 
perlected soul as the Ihuldha. the* Saviour, 
till* (iiirni sinif^licis /g// ;//, dwelling on 
one or other asju‘ct ol that tiinal 
coiii eptioii ol wisdom, los e and joN . 

“ h'or .souls not yet pi*i lected, but still 
held on earth 1 have loretold a growth in 
holiness. Hy this 1 mean no unreal oppo- 
sition or forced di\’orcement of sacred 
and secular, of llesh and sj)irit. Rather, 
1 di'fme holiiu'ss as the joy too high as vet 
for our enjoyment ; the wisdom just 
beyond our learning ; the raj)ture of love 
Order ^'Id^'h we still strive to attain. 
MK** Inevitably, as our link with otiur 

CoJes as tlK' lilo 

ol the organism pours more 
fully through the individual cell, we shall 
feel love more ardent, wider wisdom, 
higher joy ; ])ercciving that this organic 
unity of souk which forms the inward 
aspect ol the teli'pathic law, is in itself 
the Order of the Cosmos, the summation 
of things. And such devotion may find 
its llower in no vain self-martyrdom, no 


cloistered resignation, but rather in such 
pervading ecstasy as already the elect 
have knowm ; the vision which dissolves 
for a moment the corporeal prison-house ; 
‘ the flight of the One to the One.’ 

“ ‘ So let the soul that is not unworthy 
of that vision contemplate the great soul ; 
freed from deceit and every witchery, and 
collected into calm. Calmed be the body for 
her in that hour, and the tumult of the flesh ; 
ay, all that is about her, calm ; calm be 
the earth, the sea, the air, and let Heaven 
itself be still. Then let her feel how into 
that silent heaven the great soul floweth 
in. . . . And so may man’s soul be sure 
of vision, when suddenly she is filled with 
light ; for this light is from Him and is 
He; and then surely shall one know His 
j)re‘^enc(‘ when, like a god of old time. He 
entered into the house of one that calleth 
Him, and maketh it full of light. And 
how,’ concludes Plotinus, ‘may this thing 
be for us ? Let all else go.’ 

“ Th(‘se heights, I confess, arc above 
the stature of my spirit. Yet for each of 
ns is a tit ingress into the unseen ; and 
for some lessi'i* man the memory of one 
^ vanislunl soul may be beatific 
F#*** I Plotinus the flood- 

ing immensity of Heaven. And 
albeit no historical religion can 
persist as a logical halting-place upon the 
endli‘ss mounting w’ay- that way wLich 
leads unbroken from the first germ of 
love in the heart to an inconceivable 
union with Divine - yet many a creed in 
turn may well be close inwrought and 
inwoven with our eternal ho]H\” 

A soul shall draw from out the vast 
.\ud strike his In'ing into hounds, 

,\nd moved thro’ life of lower ])hase 
Result in man, be born and think, 

,\nd act and love, a closer link 
Hetwixt us and the crowning race. 

Of those that ey(‘ to eye shall look 

On Knowledge ; under' whose command 
Is earth and earth's, and in their hand 
Is Nature like an open book ; 

No longer half-akin to brute, 

For all we thought and loved and did. 

And hoped and suffered, is but seed 
Of what in them is llower and fruit ; 

Whereof the man, that with me trod 
This planet was a noble ty])c 
Appearing ere the times were ripe, 

That friend of mine who lives in God, 

'Chat God, which ever lives and Iovts, 

One God, ont‘ law, one element. 

And one far-otf divine event 
To which the whole creation moves. 

Harold Begbie 





THE SPECIAL INDEX TO 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 

I hf history of the separate non-European nations has l)cen 
presented consecutively in V'olunies I. t() 111., and Volume VI 11. 
of this work. 'I'hus, for the history of China, India, or the 
I’nited States, the story of the particular state from its inception 
to the present day can be followed without interruption. Hut 
this is not the case with Europe. Here, the form which the work 
ha-sof nec**ssity taken is that of a history (i) of Ancient Europe; 
( 2 ) of Eastern Europe from the Fall of the Western Roman 
I'jnpire to the I'rench Revolution; (3) of Western Ekirope 
durtivj; the same period ; {4) of Europe since that period. 
Hence, to follow out the story of any one particular nation, it is 
ne(essary t<i pick out the chapters which relate to that nation’s 
history and to plate them in chronological order. Thus, for 
instance, in the history ol the Hritish Empire, chapters in the 
history of India or of Canada have to Ijc brouj^ht into their 
» hronf)lo«ical se(iuence with the chapters Ixdonginj;^ to the 
Hritish Isles. 

'I'his is what we have done for our readers in this index. 
UnthT the name of each country, we have given as ne arly as 
possibli* in c hr<uiologi(.il sequence the list of the chapters in 
which that country’s liistory is narrated. We begin with (Jreece 
and the (ireek I’eninsnla as having the earliest start in imint of 
time ; and, .as subsidiary to this, the 'l urkish Dominion, h’or a 
like reason we follow with Italy, and, as subsidiary to this, the 
I’.ipacy. Next stamls the revived Empire of the West —the 
“ Holy Homan Empire,’’ which suhsistcsl for a thousand years. 
Out of this ‘•overal modern states have been evolved ; thus we 
have a separate heading tor the Austrian Empire and its com- 
jxinent parts, and for Prussia and the Modern (lerman Empire. 

riu‘sc are followed by Poland and Russia; the three 
Scandinavian Stales; the T.ow Couutrms ; Swit zc^rland ; and 
then the colonising states whose history is largely colonial 
Spain and Portugal, ITance and (Jre.it liritain. In the last 
c.ise we rei'ognise that until the beginning of the iSth century 
tln-re are thioe states wliich demand se|«iiate record, Paigland, 
Scotland and In-land ; from that time, then- is a single, undivlderl 
history of (ireat IJiitain and the British Empire*. 

I'lnallv, we give the indc-x to our survey of the British Enipiie, 
treating the whole story not chronologically, but in a scries of 
spec ilic .I'-pei ts. 


THE GENERAL INDEX 

The (leneral Index has Ix-en compiled \cith the greatest care to 
provi .e a means of re.uly refeieiue to the innumerable Pacts (»f 
history chronicled thiough'»ul the dilfen nt divisions of the work. 
The name-sot historica» characters who ligure in the narratives 
and the i)l.ues mentiom-d in the text are all inde.xed in alpha- 
iK-tic.il order, the numlH-rs of the pages on wliicdi the n-fereiue-; 
occ ur being given in ordinary nunu-rals; and in cases where an 
event, a person or a place is the subject of an illustration, that 
fact is indicated by the page number being piinted in italic. 

To facilitate reference to .my of the special plates, of which a 
very co siderahle numbc*r appear throughout the work, a special 
index has lx*en prepared, and a similar index is provided for the 
numerous maps which occur throughout the te.xt. 
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(Jueen \ictoria in Her ('oronation Robis 

fa.dng 4817 

Saving the ('olours . . . . }973 

J’'rench Soldiers’ (hi realised Dre.im of 

Victory .. .. .. .. facing 3103 

“ Peac(‘ with Honour" front isjiiecc', \'ol. i; 
(dimpses of Fairop(‘'s ('apital (dties; 

Jn the Heart of London .. .. 3281 

View from th(‘ Mfinuimmt . . . . 3282 

d'rafalgar S(]uan^ and tlio Nelson ('oluimi 3282 
Another View from the Mrmiiim’nl . . 3282 
Bridges Across tlu^ River S(‘in(' .. 3283 

Avenue de L’Opcra, Pans .. .. 3283 

Inqierial l^ilace and ('atlu'dral, Berlin,. 328 y 
(Inter Den Linden. Berlin .. .. 3284 

Nevskii-Prospi’kt, SI. Petersburg .. 3283 

Old Admiralty Building, St. Petersburg 3283 
The FTaiizensring, Vienna .. .. 328() 

Suspension Bridge Across the Danube. . 3280 
Mosques and Minarets of ('onstantinople 3287 
Galata Bridge, Constantinople .. .. 3287 

The Ruins of the Acropolis at Athens . . 3288 
View of Modern Athens.. .. .. 3288 

Indian Types of North America 

frontispiece, Vol. 14 
Makers of Modern Canada . . . . 6123 

Presidents of United States of America 

frontispiece, Vol. 13 
Beyond Man's Footsteps . . . . . . 6327 
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Aa-aplu-usur, kiiiiz of JHabylonia. 1010 
Aachen: see Aix-Ia-('liai»elle 
Aahmes, kiiiK of 2004. 20fi(» 

Aahmes, Ksyptian olHcial, 2002 
Aahmes Nelertari, queen of Kis'Mit, 
2007 

Aalesund, woman of, 

Aaron, voivode of Molda\fa, :{00:i 

Aashik Pasha, 2080 

Aata. llyksos kini;, 2002 

Ababua, frihe, .‘ill 

Abagha, Mungol leader, 1072 

Abaka, Mongol ruler, llOi), 1070. 4012 

Abaka, tribe, 

Abassid Dynasty : see Abbassid dynasty 
Abayahagiriyn Pagoda, I 'AH 
Abba Gariina, battle, .')2;n 
Abbas II., khedivet)f Kgypt. 2101,0:107 
Abbas, pasha of Kgypt, 2102 
Abbas I., shah of I’ersia, 10H:i, :102.') 
Abbas, uncle of Maliuiuet, tool 
Abbassid Dynasty, history, 1028, 10:U 
-•■Mongol desiruetion of, 1008 
■ Oniayyads overthrow, :1070 
-the Seljuk protectors succeeded by 
Khivan, 100,') 

— semblance of ixiwcr under the Otto- 

man 'I’lirks, 1077 
Abbeokuta, 2204 

Abd al-Ahab, ruler of Bokhara, l.'iio 
Abd al-Aziz, sultan of Morocco. 22//, 
2210, 0:407 

Abd al Aziz, sidtan of 'I’urkey, -ir///, 
.')(H2-i:{, r)108, 

Abd al Aziz, sultan oi Wadi, 2210 
Abd al-Hamidl., sultan of riirkey, :5()2:’. 
Abd al-Haraid 11., sultan of Turlo.v, 
reign, 5201. .520/;, :):{17 

— and Young 'l urk Movemeid, 5:122, 

o:ioo, o:i7o-2 

Abd al Kader, Algerian leader, 2212. 
4<.i05. 22/.; 

Abdal Kader, king of llagumi, 22:58 
Abdal Kerim, Arab iiiler, 22:50 
Abdal Kerim Sabim, sultan ot Wadai, 
2240 

Abdallah 11., of Bokhara, 1518 
Abdallah (.888-012), (!:ilii)h in Spain. 
.5080-81 

Abdallah, fatluT of .Mahomet, 1800 
Abdallah, touuder ot the Almohads, 
:5ooo 

Abdallah, king maker of the Delhi 
Empire. 12lo 

Abdallah, Sudan kh.alita. 2170. 552:5 2 4 
Abdallah Abul Abbas, lirst .\bba>.sid 
caliph. 10:5 1 

Abdallah ben Ahmed, 220 4 
Abdallah ibn Zubeir, 1020. 1022 
Abdal Mejid, sultan of -Turkey, 4800, 
.5007 12 

Abdalmelik, governor of Spain. :551() 
Abdalmeiik, caliidi (d. 705), 102:5 
Abdal Munen, 2208, :50i)0 
Abdel : see .\bdal 
Abdera, 25:52 

Abder Rahman : .S(‘e Abd ur Rahman 
Abd Khiba, king. 1742 
Abd Manal, isoo 
Abd-milkot, 1070. 1740 
Abdullah: see Abdallah 
Abd ur Rahman (tl. 04 4), refusal to bo 
calit>h. 1015 

Abd ur Rahman, amir of Afghanistan, 
1 : 5 : 56 , 1528, 5502-:5 
— Indian visit (1885), i:54(), l:ii2 
Abd nr Rahman I., Moorish ruler, 
19 : 45 , 3970-80 


Abd ur Rahman II., Moorish ruler, 
:5980, .'5988 

Abd ur Rahman III., Moorish ruler, 
2926, ;598t 82. 5508.5 
Abd ur Rahman Kihya, bey of Egypt. 
2155 

Abelard, Peter. :57:52. 3700 
Abercrombie, Sir Ralph, 4704 
Abercromby, Sir Robert, 60(52 (5:5 
Aberdeen, Lord, 4070. 408o 87 
Abermakis, liuliau tribe, ttogu. (*,o:{5 
j Abeshii, 1(5055 
I Abhala, (he Black, 1008 
; Abhayagiri, imunisfcrv, 137:5, 1371. 

j 15575 
I Abhorrers, 1171 
Abi-baal, 174 4 

Abimelech, Isra<‘lite mouandi. 1758 

Abimelech. king nf Tyre, 17 40 

Abimilki, king of 'lyre : see Abimclc< l» 

Abkhasians, ;5 1 1 

Abner, 17(5:5 

Abo (Ibo), tribe, :5:58 

Abo, Peace of, 1581 

Abodrites, 3(598 

Abolitionist party in U.S.A. : see 
Slavery I’nder I'nited States 
Abolition of Slavery Act (1807), (5105 
Abomeh, 22(51 
Abors, 31 1 

Aboukir : see Abukir 
Abraham, bisbo]> of AIepp<>, :502(5 
Abraham, patriarch. 1702 
Abruzzi, duke of the, .Vrctic expeditions, 
(5:542, 

Absalom, Danish bishop oi 121 h 
century, :5558, :555o 

Absalom, son ol Da\id, 1728. /;/;/, 17(55 
Absarakas, tribe, :(t t 
Abu, mount, .lain temple, IHKi, I nit 
Abu Abdallah, Isniailian leader, I0ti5 
Abu Abdallah, Moorish ruler : see 
Boabdil 

Abu Ali, vizir of Egypt, 2117 
Abu Ali el-Hussein : see A\ie('nna 
Abu Bekr, Arab leader, 2207 
Abu Bckr, lirst ealiph, lOou, 1907. 1998, 
1911 

Abukaya, tribe, :5I1 
Abukir, battle of 1798 : see Nile, battle 
of 

Abukir, battle of 179'.I, Turkidi troops 
defeated by Nap«iIeoii. -^15.8 
Abukir Bay, Ereneh routed by Aher- 
crondiie (1891 ), 1791 
Abul Casim, 2212 

Abul-fath Jelal ed-din Akbar : see 
Akbar 

Abul Fazl, 1228 , 12:51 
Abul Ghazi I., Bahadur, 1518 
Abul Haram, 4992 
Abulites, 255(5 

Abul Kasim Barbar Bahadur, 1 198 
Abul Kasim Mansur, JVrsian [xict : s(.>e 
Eirdusi 

Abu Muslim. 1929, 19:51 
Abu Nasr, 4992 
Abunda, rare. :5I1 
Abii Obaid, 1912 
Abu Roash pyramid, 203(5 
Abu Said, ^f()ngol ruler. 1 498 
Abu Said Bahadur. 1191 
Abu Simbel temple, 21 09 
- inscript ion,s. 2125, 2.590, 20S3 
Abusir, pyramids, facing page 20:ir, 

— rate of deposit of Nili? mud, 233 

- - temples discovered, 2037 
Abu Suflyan, 1901 

Abu Talib, 1896 


Abu Tlia, Kittle of, 2179 
Abu-usharshid, rider of Kisli. 159 4 
Abydos, Egyjit. burial enst«>ms, 2995 

- coiKniosl hy Egyptian kings, 2951 

- epitaph of Enas. 20:58 

- I'xcavafions. 2912 

j — fnnt'rary pyramid. 20.'):; 
modern \illage. JO.'i.l 

- monument erected by Senusret III., 

29.) 7 

rc'cords of dynasties. 2:57, 2 4(5, 2918 

- temple restored by Neterhotep. 2959 
tombs of e;irly kings. 291(5 

Abydos, Hellespont. 1798 
Abyssinia. 2251 

'188S** ‘‘‘"'qncsls before Islam, 

- British expeditions, l:i27, 225(5 

>094. 551*4-29 

I5rilish (’omndssioncr received. 22,15 
I - Ehristianity introdnciaj, 2252 

- Court ladies. 22.1.S 

(l.Miasty founded by son of King 
•Solomon, 2252 
■ Kgyptian war (1876). 2D51 
Ethiopian ehnreh. 2251 
Italian proteetor.ite. 2257 
■ Italian war, (189(5), .52:51, 552:5 
I't'oj'le, :5I1 
-- priest. 225.'! 

'I’mkisli eonipK'st (1527). 2251 
Acadia: see Nova Scotia 
Acadians. in No\a Seolia, .‘511 
Acamapichtli, 57 m 8-89 
Acarnaaians, 21(57 
Accras, tribe, :52H 
Acetenango, volcano. .1720 
Acha'an League, 2:5M, 2:581. 2581, 
258(5 

I Achroans, (59. 2 1(57, 25:5(5 
I Achauis, of Syria, 1 8 12 
I Achreus, general ot Seleneiis, 1829 
1 Acliaia, 179:5, 2:59(5, 257:5 
! Achakzai elan, 152:5 
Achilles, 2100 
Achin, 91(5, 917, 52:55 
1 - Jieople. :',]1 

i Achrida, 295:5 
' Achiias ( Woehna), race, :511 
; Acolhuacan Kingdom : see ( hieliimees 
' Acolman, Mevieaii state. 5799 
Acova, Er.-inkish eastle, 2971 
Acre, General, (»o<)7 

, Acre, eil,\. S\ria.«hiriiig('riisailes, 19(ll, 

' 192(5, 19:51, 19:5::, I9:;,s, 1012, 495(5 

-- .N';ipoleou jil, 2157, 1(592 

- taken by i-inglisb (1819), 21(52 

- view or. lUOl 
Actium, battle, 20S7, 2(588 

Act of Settlement, Union, etc. : see 
Settlement, Act ot ; Enion, Act of 
Aculan, 575 1 
Aexophil, 5758 
Adad, <leity : see. Ramnian 
Adad>aplu-iddina, 1(519, 1(557 
Adad>nadinakh, ruler of Mes.sene, 188(4 
Adad-nadin-akhi, ot Babylon, 165.5 
Adad*nirari I., 1 (59 h, 105:5 
Adad-nirari III., 1(559 
Adad-nirari IV., 1575, 1(514, 1052, 10(57 
Adad>shumiddina, of Babylon, IOOk, 
1701 

Adad-shum-usur, 1654 
Adal, 2269 

Adalbert, archbishop (d. 1072), ‘5593, 
:5()9H 

Adalbert, bishop of Prague (d. 997), 
3151, 3194, 3196 
Adalbert, Frankish king, 393,4 
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Adalbert, margrave of Tuscany, 3937 
Adaloald, 3403 
Adam. Paul, l>383 
Adamawa, native statf^ 2227 
Adamawa Group, 311 
Adam de la Halle, 3807 
Adam Kok, (iriuiia chief, 2319 
Adams, Col. Goold, .*>013 14 
Adams, John, pre^identof U.S.A. (1797- 
1801), 6101, 6209, rmu, and plaUj 
facing p. 6255 

Adams, John (d. 1829), on Pitcairn 
Island, 066 

Adams, John Quincy, president of 
n.S.A. (1825 -20), 62 1 7-18, 6224, 
and plate facing p. 6255 
Adams, Samuel, 6078 
Adams, Will, 488, 4S'J 
Adam's Bridge, 11^2, 1366 
Adana, battle. 2tr>3 
Adansis, tritx;, 316 

Ada of Aliuda, princess oi ('aria, 2549 
Adasa, battle, 1856 
Adawa, battle of 1896 ; see Adiia 
Addington, Henry : se(> Sidnioiith 
Addis Abeba, treaty, 2258 
Addison, Joseph, 4556, 

Adelaide of Champagne, 3772 
Adelaide, (jneen of Kngland, 4807 
Adelaide, willow of Lotbair, 358<J, 3939 
Adelaide, Australia. 1067, iOfifi, Wflu 
Adelasia. fiiotle-r nf l{<iger If. (c. I(t95), 
3912 

Adelasia, marriage to Knzid (c. 1238), 
3951 

Adelbert : .see Adalbert 
Adelchis of Benevenlo. 3936 
Adel held : sec Ad'Iaide 
Aden, base foi IWilisli Kast Mriea 
operatiors, 2275 

• - Mrilisb establislom'iit, 5521 

• oeeiipalioi, by Mrilisb (1839). 1433 
■ ollleiiih inspecting ei.sterns, 5/67 

— public Wnlks, 56.{| 

— Prol eel orate. 5166, 5559 

• • \ iew of, 5550 

Adenulf, of Monte Cassiiio. 3950 
Adhemar of Puy, bislmp, 4ol6 
Ad herbal, king, 2199 
Adhud ed Daulat, Muide ruler. 1918 
Adhwaryu, Mralirnan prii-.sts, 1212 
Adiabone, 1875 
Adid, El,ealipli, 21 17 
Adil II., Moslem sultan, 21 19 
Adil Serf-ed-din, Moslem sultan. 2149 
Adil Shah, dynasty, 1221 
Adler, Georg, 5268 78 
Adler, Victor, 5276 
Adobe dwellings, 5721 
Adolf : see Adolphus 
Adolphus, duke <if (lollorp. 4372 
Adolphus II., eouiil of llol.sUdu. 3698 
Adolphus of Nassau, (O'rm.iu Kmperor 
(1292-98), 3r)18, 3775 78 
Adolphus of Nassau (11. 1380). :’,629 
Adolphus of Nassau, arelibisliopol Mainz 
( I 462). 36.52 

Adolphus Frederic, king <»f Sweden, 1581 
Adooijah, sem of D.ivid, 1765 
A(l)ption, iliiulu law of. 1298 
Adrian IV., pope ; s«*e Hadrian IV. 
AdrianoplOi Mtdgarian capture (81:’.), 
3C3C; (1913), 5324. 

Minad l.’s capture (1361). 2982 

— battle of (378), 2786, 2787, 3450; 

(1205). 3013 

— treaty of (1829), 4858 
Adrianopolis, 2190 
Adna, view, 2255 

— battle of (1871), 2250 ; (1896), 2258, 

5523 

Adualiici, tribe, 3433. 3435. 3138 

Adiilis (Zulla), Abyssinia, 1888, 2252 , 

Adullamites, political party, 5003 

Adyi Saka, 909 

Adze, tool, 2JJ 

Aigatian Islands, 2638 

iEgeau civilisation, art, 285. 286 

— Crete the original focus, 287 

— and Egypt, 285. 287 

— Kun>l>oan eivilmtion influenced, 286, 

— M('8t)potamian influences, 287 

— origin and development 285 

*' 45 ‘> 


iEieai, religious cult. 290 

— succeeded by Hellenic, 290 

— Veneto-lllyrian civilisation, influ- 

ence on, 294 

— writing system distinct, 286 
/Egiduis, Jimnan general, 2793 
^gina, 2457 

JEgyptiaca, history, 2031 
^gyptiace, province, 2139 
Aehrenthal. CDunt von, 5333 
A.E.I.O.U., letters used by Emperor 
Frederic 111., meaning of, 3400 
^ius Gu'sar (d. 138), 2756, 2756 
^milianus (M. iEinilius), governor of 
MoMia (251), 2769 
^aians, Hreck ract;, 2517 
.Solians. 330, 1792, 2466-7 
^qui, Italian tribe, 2114, 2624, 2032 
ASquicuIi, tribe, 2414 
Aeropus, king <tf Macedon, 2524 ^ 
/Eschines, Athenian envoy, 2535 
/Eschylus, 2502, 2455 
^sculapius, god, 2108, 2600 
^sernia, 2632 
Aetas, race, 31 1 

Aetius, Jtoman general, 2202, 2700, 
2792, 3030. 3153 

.®tolian League, 23 hi, 2381, 2581, 2586 

>Etolians, race, 2407, 2582 

Afaflt, l*altle, 2171 

A-fang Rung Castle, 755 

Afar: s**c Hatiakil 

Afdal, El, 2147 

Afghanistan, 1523 ct scq., 6361-65 
Alexander’s inarch through, 2504 
Amir receives Afridi deputation, 1527 
Amir testing Maxim gun, 1527 

- Anglo-Mus.siaii (.'on vent ion, 5503 
Aryan invasion of. 1103 
bottridaries (Icfliied, J329, 1338, 1310, 

153(t 

Mritish relations with, and iiolicy, 
1285. 1322, 1327, 1331, 51 ;2, 

5198 5.503 

- climate, 1 120 
drainage system, 1121 

Durand Agreement ol 1893, 1991 
llelmiind waters dispute, 1991 
Herat regained, 5.503 
Indo-Seythian invasion, 1157 
missions lo, 1335, /;>■>//, 1850 
I’ersi.iii ellorts to rec.iver stizerainty, 

1 988 

physical features. 1523 
races of. 1127. 1 128, 1.523 
Kussi.-m relations with, 1521, 1522 

.sec also .Alghans 

Afghan-Russian Boundary Commission, 
1338, J31U, 13 12 
Afghans, people, 311, 1128, 1523 

— e.uiiel train, 155!) 

- liulfa. invaded (711, 828), 5198 

- rule ill rersii. 1981 

- types, 1525 

.\lghan war (18.m), 1287, 1520, 5500 
Mrilisb expedition in Molaii Mass, J2S f 
Dost Mohammed abandons guns, 
IJSff 

Dost Mohammed snrrcmlers. 1291 
Kandaiiar in iios.sessioii of Mritisli, 
12S9 

Maenaghten, head of expedition, 1291 
\fglmn war (1S7S-1SS0), 1330, 1528, 
;)50l 

Africa, animals, 2000 

-- Arabian settlements on east coast, 

1 129 

— Arabian cunquesls in North Africa, 

2205 

— big game shooting and ils results, 

5030 

— Mritish defeneea. 5504 

— Mritish expansion in, and its effects, 

1131, 5.560, 5627 

— Mrili-sh wars (1656-1890), 5509-24 
~ Europeans in North Atiie.i, 22, 1 

explorers, 2280 

— - l’’rencfi colonies, 2275. 2277 

— Fieneh iullueuee Irum sea to sea 

5523 

- geographical account, 1909 i 

- (lennan colonising elforts, 2270 ' 

53 18, 5072 


Africa, map, general, 2001 

— marriage customs, 214 

— natural products, map of, 2009 

— Northern Africa, history, 2183, 2217, 

4011 

— partition of interior, .5672 

— Phrenician circumiiavigatiun, 1424, 

2125 

— Pisan expeditions against, 4011 

— Portuguese discoveries and settle- 

ments, 2276, 2346, 4007-8 

— prehistoric land connections with 

Europe, Asia, and America, 122 

— races, 2000, 2184, 2217, 2265, 2005, 

5505 

— railways, civilising influence, 5522 

— religions, map of, 2005 

— Roman empire in, 2109, 2202 

— sketch map of great empires between 

777 and 814 a.D., 2954 

— Spardsh expeditions, 4004-5 

— the traus-African telegraph scheme, 

5633 

— Traiis-Zambesian territory, future 

discussed, 5651 

— vegetation, 2008 

— see also under countries 
African Lakes Company, 5520-21 
Afridi tribes. 312, 1523 

- campaigns against, 1347, 5502 
Afrikanders, 312 
Afzal-ul-Mulk. of Chitral, 1346 
Aga Mohammed Khan, shah, 1982 , 1987 
Agada, 1594, 1630, 1610, 1708 
Agadir, 377 

Agamemnon, king, destruction of Troy, 
1701, 1794 

— - historical evidence for, 184 

Agamemnon, H.M.S., 5529 
Agaos, race, 312 

Agastya, Indian writer and sage, 1182 
Agathias, of AColis, 2915 
Agatho, T'op.’, 2892 
Agathocles (d. 289 n.c.), 2195 
Agathocles, son of Tysimachus, 1839 
Agesilaus, of Sparta, 1818, 2129, 2515 
Ag^tabodhi, IV. king of Ceylon, 1376 
Agila, king of (he (iolhs, 3511 
Agilolflngo, Mavarian family, 3476 
Agilulf, king, 3462 
• - cross of, 5465 

Agincourt, battle, 3816, 5816, 3817, 
5817, 3820, 5820, 3894 
Agis, king, 2555, 2573 
Aglab, Ibrahim ibn al, 104 4 
Aglabite, dynasty, 1941, 1946, 2207 
Agnana, 3403 

Agnes, Black (r)f Dunbar), 3919 
Agnes of Edessa (e. 116, 1033 
Agnes ol Meran (c. 1200), 3776 
Agnes of Poitou, (ierman empress. 3592 
Agni, deity, attributes. 1165, 1171 
Agosta, battle, 4430, 4429 
Agra, durbar, 1866, 1324 

— Jumma Miisjid, 1156 

— ruins, 1250, 1234 

— the Taj Mahal, 1235 
Agrabhi, king of C'eylon, 1376 
Agram, 3084 

Agri Decumates : see Helvetian Desert 
Agriani, tribe, 2104, 2544 
Agricola, C. Julius, Rritain eomiiicred, 
2746, 3500 

— maritime exploration, 5660 
Agrigentum, 2637 

Agrippa, king, 1862 

Agrippa II., M. Vipsanius, 2677, 2686, 
2691, 2698 

-- friendship with Augustus, 2700 

— friendship with (he Emi)eror HaiusL 

2717 

— in Spain, 2694 

— marriage to .lulia, 2706 

— Pantheon built by, 2699 

— rupture with Augustus, 2702. 
Agrippina, wife of Claudiim, 2721, 2721 

— murdered by Nero, 2722, 2725 
Agrrippina, wife of (lermaiiicus, 2710, 

Agrippina, wife of Tiberius, 27 1 1 
Agron, Illyrian prince, 2400, 2582 . 
Agaiiialdo,Eimlio. 928, 929, 9 3 5, m, (527 2 
Aguja, 2227 



Aha— Ale 

Aha, Nagada tomb, 2026 
Ahab, king of Israel, 1574, 1770, 1771 
1773, 1775 
Ahama, 4002 

Ahaz. king of Judah, 1577. 1670. 1777 
Ahaziah, king of Israel, 1770 
Ahaziab, king of Judah, 1771 
Ahenobarbus, Cn. Damitius, 2684 
Ahlttta, Chinese empress, 810 
Ahmadu, lamine of Segu, 2228, 2277 
Ahmed, king of Bornu, 2234 
Ahmed U., Samanid ruler, 1051 
Ahmed I. Turkish sultan, 3014 
Ahmed II., Turkish sultan, 3020 
Ahmed UI., Turkish sultan, 3019, 3020 
Ahmed Baba, 2218 
Ahmed Bokkor, king of Barfu. 22 12 
Ahmed ibn Owais, llklian ruler, 1491, 
1973 

Ahmed ibn Tulun : sec Tulun 
Ahmed Khan, Afghan ruler (11. 1747), 
1242. 1.524, 1987 

Ahmed Kuprili, grand vizir (16C1- 
1670), 3016, 3017 4114 
Ahmed Mirza, shall of Persia (1909), 
6365 

Ahmed Pasha, 'French renegade ; see 
Bonneval i 

Ahmed Shah II., of Bahinani dynasty 
(1435-1457), 1224 

Ahmed Shah, Mogul ein]HTor (1748- 
1754), 1240 

— mosque. Ahmedabad, 1119 

Ahmed Sultan, Mogul ruler (1281), 
1490, 4042 

— mo.s<iUP, Stambotil, 3013, 301 1 
Ahmed Vesik, Turkish writer, 5201 
Ahmedabad, mosques, J134 

— tombs, 1134 

Ahmednagar, itieorporated with Delhi, 
1236 

— defence against tin; Moguls, 1229 

— Nizam Sluihi tlynasty, 1221 
Ahoms, people, 312 
Ahriman, 1810, 1868 

Ahuitzol, .4ztep king, 5770, 5798 
Ahuramazda (Ormuzdl religion, 1808, 
IS 10, 1808 

Ai, Egyptian king. 2105 
Aibiides : .see Shetland Island.s 
Aigues-Mortes, 382 

Aimata, queen of Tahiti : see I’omare 
iV. 

Ain Jalut, batth' : .sec Ayn (Jaliit 
Ainos, peojile. 312, 457, 666 

— loealisation in .Japan (map), 437 

— saered emblems, 644 

— types, 350, 458, 400 00 5 

Airship expedition of Wellman, 0)11 
Aistiilf, Lombanl king, 2392, 3166 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Basiliea, Charlemagne’s 
gifts to, 3191 

— Cliarlemagne’s use of baths, 3491 
■ - Imperial Diet (831), 3196 

' peaee of (1668), 4101; (1748), 4164, 
4.505, 4515, 6057 
Ajanta eave fre.sco, 1173 
‘•Aka,” maize beer, 5866 
Akabah Castle, 1123 
Akaiwasha, tribe. 1793 
Akbar, Mogul emperor (1556-1605), 
1135, 1146, 1227-33, 1231 
Akbar Khan, 1*288, 1292 
Akhoris, king of Jjgvpt : see Ifakor 
Akhshrie, king of Manriai. 1683 
Akhthoes king of Egypt, 2ui9 
Akhiiababa. Prince, 1660 
Akhuni,of Bit-Adini, 1660, 1063 
Aki, 459 
Akindji, 2978 

Akka, dwarf people, 312, 2265, 2280 
Akkad, 261, 1595, 1596 
Akkads, 261, 312 
Ak*Kapaaa, ruins. 5839, 5SiO-42 
Ak Koinlo, or White Ram, tribe, 1975 
Akmolinsk, 1539 
Akpas, tribe, 338 
Akra, eitadel of Jerusalem, 1854 
Aksakov. Ivan, 5195 
Alabama case, oooo, 5167, 6248 

0249 * 

Aladhid, Fatcmid ealinh, 1962 
Aladil, sultan (1200-18), 1964, 4040 


Ala ed-din Hohammed Shah I. of Delhi : 

see Mohammed Shah I. 

Ala ed-din Ahmed Shah U. : see Alinied 
Shah II. 

Ala ed-din, head of the Assassins, 1967 
Ala ed-din. Turkish vizir. 2978 
Alafdhal, vizir, 1960, 4020 
Alajajai. 3024 
Alalia, city, Corsica, 2102 

— battle of, 24‘2'3 

Alamanni, tribe, 312, 2770, 2785, 3447, 
3448, 3474 

Alamgir I. : sec Aurangzib 
Alaminos, Spanish commander, 5806, 
5898 

: Alamut, fortress, 1961 
! Aland Islands, 5160 
I Alani (Alans), people. 312, 1465, 2387 
I — Huns subjugate (375 a.d.), 1466, 3027 
I — Spain invaded (5fh eentnry), 3509 
' — state founded in Alrie.a. 2790 

— 'I’artars conquer (1222), 3305 
Alara Kalana, 1180 

Alarcos, hatlle, 3990, 3993 
Alaric I., ehiel of the Vi.‘<igoth‘«. 3150 

— Borne taken (410). 2787, 2788 
Alaric II., king of (he Visigoths (c. 500), 

3371, :U.')6 

Alashia, king of Cyprus, 1711 
Alashya, ancient kingdom, 2090 
Alaska, 

— boundary disputes, 6275 

— r.ailw.'iy from Siberia proposed, 601 

— views, 0272, 6273 
Alaskan Indians, 5692 

- totem, 211 
Alatou Mountains, 711 
Alaung-paya dynasty, 5500 
Alba, Boman eolony, 2632, 2634 
Alba Longa. *2619, 2022 
Alban, king<iom, 3911-12 
Albani, Cardinal, 4876 
Albania, .3061 ef at</. 

— Cleirles f. struggles to gain. 3975 

— iiidepemlence of, 532({, 5.328 
~ literature, 3065 

— religion and mythology, .3061, 3065 

— 'rurkish wars. 2996, 3067 
Albanian League, 5209 

Albanians (Arnauts), 312, 237*2, 3061, 
3065, 3007 
Albasin, 678 
Albemarle, Lord, 5527 
Alberic II. (<1. 951). 3930 
Alberic, iKitrieius of Borne, 3719 
Alberoni, Cardinal. 4502, .' 188 
Albert, areliduke. of Austria, in Franeo- 
(iermau war (1870), 5099 

— Italian eampaigii (1849), 4931 32 

— jiortrait, 5099 

— rioters insult (1848), 4916 

Albert V., duke of Aiistria (1411 -39): 
see Albert II., Holy Botiiau 
Emperor 

Albert, of Austria (d. 1463), 3652 
Albert (“ tlie. Bear”), of Brandenburg 
(1100-70), 3601, 3608 
Albert (” Aeliilles ”), of Brandenburg 
(1475), 3050, 3651, 3051 
Albert, of Brandenburg (1554), 4222, 
4222 

Albert, of Bramlenburg, arehbDhop of 
Mainz (151 7C 4.596 

Albert, of Buk.shov<h‘n, bisliop of Biga, 
3213, 3704, 3706 

Albert I., Holv Boman Kmperor (1298- 
1308). 3619, 3778. 3782 

— Forest Clantons’ resistance, 3400 

— marriage. 3618 

Albert n.. Holy Roman Enifieror, claim 
U) Bohemian thnme, 3173 

— co-operation with Emperor Sigis- 

mund, 3171 

— election as emperor, 3051 

— I)ortrait, 3174 

— reform efforts 3675 

' Albert, of Austria, king of Hungary 
! (1437-39), 3121 

i Albert, prince of Monaco (1900), 5396 
I Albert, prince Consort of England. 4818 

— pictures of : see also with Victoria 
Albert, of Saxony, advance on Met* 

(1870), 5120 


GENERAL INDEX 

Albert, duke of Prussia (1539), 3246 

— campaign of 1806, 5075 

— reign, 5110, 5219, 5220 

Albert, of Mecklenburg, king of Sweden, 

3561, 3576 

Alberta, Canada, 6130, 

Albert Harbour, 5543 
Alberti, Leon Battista, 3964, 4128 
Albert Memorial, 58, 59 
Albi Cathedral. 4133 
Albigenses, sect, 312 

— crusade against, 3387, 3738, 3774 -75 

— result of Bogumil doctrine, 3011 

— Peter II. of Aragon, wars against, 

3997 

— spread in South of France, 3771 
Alhinus, D. Clodius, 2703, 2704 
Albissola family, 3949 

I Albizzi family, 3967 
Alboin, Lombard ruler (572), 2389, ,3160 
Albert, Jean d\ count of Perigijrd, 
3999-4000 

Albuera, battle, 4749 
Albuguergue, Alfonso, 71, 900, 1251, 
1976 

Alcmus, poet. 2495, 2196 
Alcalan, tlistri<*l. 5747 
Alcantara, knights of, 3902, 4003 
Alcaviza, 5845-18 
Alcazar, bahh*, 1250 
Alcetes, prince of Macedon, 252.3 
Alcibiades, ]Oiilosophcr, 2511, 2511, 
2512 

Alcidamas, philosopher, 2520 
Alcimus, etlmarcb, 1854 
Alcmooonidm, .Vthenian family, 2191 
Alcock, Sir Rutherford, 555 
Alcolea Bridge, hatlle. 51oo 
Alcorta, Dr. J. I., 5985, 6378 
Alenin, of York. 3190 
Aldea, the Boyar : see Alexafider 
Alderney, island, 5557. 5599 -.5600 
Aldgild, king of the Frisians, 3 IKO 
Aldus Maniitius : sec Maniitius 
Aledramid family, 3919 
Alemanni : see Alamanni 
Alembert, Jean le Rond d’, 4575 
Alencon, Francis, Due d’ (d. 1581) : see 
Anjou, Francis. Due d’ 

Aleppo, cormiKTcc, 1587 

— Crusaders at tack,* 4028 

-- Jlillifc inscriptions, 1718, 1729 

— in Ilittite times, 1727 

— i unction of ancient trade routes, ‘283 
siihiiniH to Mialmaneser II.. 

Alessandria, Italy, founding of. :’»:P.>1 

— name changed to Ca'sarea. 3950 
Vi->eonti, D. (1. a''(pd'(‘s. 3972 

Alessandria Convention (I 800 ), 4702 
Alessandro : se»! Alexander 
Aleiidos, rae(‘, 2532 

Aleutian Islands, mammoth remains, 
122 

Aleutians, 312. 350 
Alexander (Aldea) the Boyar, 3054 
Alexander of Batfenberg, rider of 
Bulgaria, .52H). 5211, 5319 
Alexander, Byzantine emperor (912 
13). 2951 

Alexander II., king of Egypt (HO n.c.) : 

8<‘e Ptolemy A’lf. 

Alexander of Hales, 3906 
Alexander, of LIpiie-Detmold, 5221 
Alexander I., king of Macedon, 2521 
Alexander II., king of Macedon, 2517, 
2528 

Alexander III., the Great, of Macedon, 
2541-2587 

- army, 2566, 2569 

- Bactrian eompiests, 1847 

- busts of, 2515 

— Central Asian conquests, 2560-62 

— (311118 killi'd by, 2562-63 

— coin of. 197 

--conception of world cmiiire, 2593-94 

— conspiracies against 2562-63 

— and Darius 111., 1820, 182), 2553 
-death, 1202, 2566-68, 2507 

--diaries, 2504 

-- Egyiitian crmquests, 2129, 2551 
- entry inb) Babylon, 2559 

— Indian invasion, 1201, 1424, 2.5C3 

— at fssus, 1821, 2552 

— map of conqueste, 2561 


6451 



GENERAL INDEX 

Alexander III. marries Uoxana, 2502 
- Persian cfniqiiests, 182i), 2540 

— eharaeter, 250'J, 2570 

— roeoni mareh to Hoeatorniiyliis, 255H 

— rornanees of Babylonian ori'<{in. I0i:{ 

— Hareophairus of, 2^55 

— statues of. 25 12, 2 'it I 
~ at Thebes, 2517. 2S10 
Alexander, son of Alexander the (ireit, 

IH20. 2575 

Alexander, .“on of Cassander (d. 20 h, 
kitnr of Maeedonia. 2577 
Alexander, of .Mediei, murdered (15:i7), 
:{00M 

Alexander the Good, voivode f)f Mol 
davia (1 101 1 i:i2). :io(5o 
Alexander IV., Lapusan, voivode ol 
Moldavia (15.5:5 1501), :5002 
Alexander, kins' ol .MosoliM^i.a, 25 : 5 o. 
•J5:5f* 

Alexander (Farnese), dukt; of Parma, 
4201 

Alexander, governor of Persia. 1812 
Alexander ol Pherie, 25:52 
Alexander I., kins^ of I’olami, : 52 lo, 
:52 1 1 

Alexander II.. pope. ;i0i:i H 
Alexander III., pojje, :57:5o. .W.'O 
■ - Prederic l5;irl).irossa’s relations with, 
:5.5'.n. : 50 .(n 5 

meeting "ilb doj»e of V'eniee, 
Romans revoK .•ii'.iinst. :5'.».iO 
Alexander V., poj»e, :5 1 oh, aoaC), :{7 17, 

Alexander VI., pope. :5755 50, :5s:;o 
- litie ol dt'm.irealioii, 

- laiiTi'/ia. danetH before. 

S, Ameriean mi sioiis reuMi|;ite<l, 511:50 
Alexander VIII.. pop(‘, ll'^l 
Alexander II., Riisman ruler (i:520) 

;!:m 

Alexander I., ts.ar of Riissi:i. Hio 

at(iliid(‘ (o (lre(>lv VNar ol jiniepeii- 
denee, 1.S5:5 

eonlerenee of Tropjtaii. IHII 

- Pinland. poliey. 5102 

- Holy Alliance fonnded, 1701 
liberal poliey. 170’. 

-- - Napo|(‘on’s rel.ilions willi. 1725, 
17 : 5 : 5 , 17.51 
port nit. 172'! 

- Swedish Tre.aly (Im| 2). 51.5.5 
Alexander II., tsar ol Russia, . 510.5 

assassiiiat itui. 5/.V5 

— Crimean pidii’y sei' ( rimean w.ir 


Piidanil, eotieesslotH, 5102 
-• I'rerieli poliey, .5(11.5 


Polish policy. 5) 

1.50 :52 



imrtr.of.s, <t000. 

5101 



Alexander III., tsn 

r of Riissiij, 

7 , 

d05. 

510 7 




Alexander I., king ( 

>r Sndlaiid. :; 

01: 


Alexander II., king 

f>f Sc(»tlMiid. 



Alexander III., k 

ing of Sci 

.11 

and. 

:5878 70. :5‘»12 

1 4 



Alexander, king of 

Servia. 5210, 


:521 

Alexander, voi>o(lc 

of W.illaclii.i 

’( i; 

;io- 


on. :;().52 

Alexander. Hieronymus, papal leu'ate, 
• 121:5 

Alexander, Ti. Julius, (jovernoiod' Kirypt. 
27 2H 

Alexander, Sir W., (W 122 , 00.5^» 
Alexander, Cape, Ib'ss names, 0:>:5.8 
Alexander Balas, ruler of Syii.t. t.st.5. 

ISf.i 

Alexander John, prince of Roiimania. 
.5012, ;5(I20, .50:50 

Alexander KaraReorK?viteh ol Servia, 

•ISOl, .5012 

Alexander Nevski, Russian ruler (1252), 
:5:5n8. .vjsr 

Alexandor-Novski Order, :i:5:’> > 

Alexander Severus, Roman emperor. 
2707. 27fi7 

Alexander Zabinas, kinir of Syria. I 8 I .5 
Alexandra, (|neen of Kn^'l-ind, 5/d/. 
5/d7, oiao 

Alexandra Feodorovna, empress of 
Unssia, .52(/d 

Alexandria, city, Kuypt, Aiulaliisian 
refuiri'os tak(» (815 a.D.), 2143 

— Auti-.Semitic rhds, 1802 
-bombarded by Briti.sh fleet. 2165 
-captnrerl by Aumistus. 2088 

- centre of Creek influence, 2500, 2028 


Alexandria, foundation, 1581, 255 1 

— liXbtboii.se, 22.5, 2 /2 

--massacre of inhabitants (216), 21.30 

— .Moslem capture, 1014, 2110 

— moM.seion, 2i:J8 

— raided by kiiiK of C.vprus (i:565), 

21.52 

— railway to Suez built (1851), 5011 

— rise (InriiiK rej^n fd' the Ptolemie.s, 

21:52 

trade after Crusades, 1050 
Alexandria, town, (X-ntral A.sia, 2560 
battl-. 2150 

Alexandria Eschate, town on the 
.la\;irt'‘S. 1817. 2562 j 

Alexej Orlov, Russian prince, 510.3 
Alexis, Ru.ssian ruler (1645 70), .1.1//. 
:5:52'.> 

Alexis, l.sareviteh. murder'd by Peter 
tfie Creat (171. S). :5:512 
Alexius L, Comnetni.s, Byzantine ern- 
I»eror (1081 1118), 2057, ‘JUflO 

— deteat at l)urazz«) (lo«l ). -30 12 
-lirst Crn.sadc. 4011. 401.S 2:1 

- Irari«‘ riirlits ttninted to V'eniee. 4055 ^ 
Alexins II., By/anline emperor (n8(»-| 
1183). 2062 

Alexius III., Byzantine emi)eror (1105-| 
12o:{), 206 ;; 

Alexius IV., Bjzantiii'' emperor (120:5), 
206 1 

Alexius V., Mnrznph'us, Bvz.inline 
erniieror. i:5tli eenfury. 2064 
Alexius Branas, Byzaniine commander. 
206.5 

Alexius Comnenus, •jrandson of .\n- 
<lr<micus I. (I205). 2070 
Alfaro, General F.., 

Allieri, leacber of batlii at Kalla 
(e. 1 121). •* Ou'odo.is,” :5072 71 
Alfieri. Vittorio, lO'H 
Alfonso I. of Aragon : .se(‘ Alfonso VI 1. 
(d' Castile 

Alfonso V. of Aragon (III 6 5.s). :5000 

— Na|»|es .and Sicily nded l»\. :511l 

.3076. :5078 

Alfonso I., king of A.sliiri.is (7:50 757). 
:5085 

Alfonso II., king of Asinrias and I.con, 
:t085 

Alfonso III., king of Asturias (8(>(i - 
010). :5085 

Alfonso, fluke ol C.iiifabri.i. :50.so 
Alfonso VI. of Castile (d. Iloo). :5081. 
:5088 80. :;ool 

-dcfc.ilcd at /al.va (1086). 2207 
Alfonso VII. of Castile, :500I -03 

c.impaig'i against .Moors ( 1 12.5). :50oo I 
Alfonso VIII, or IX. of Castile (1155 | 
1211), :loo:5 

Alfonso X. of Castile (1252 81). .3615, 
:500.5 06 

AIf.-)nsoXI. .of Castile (131 2 5o). :5!»06 
Alfonso '• Infant ” (d. 1 1 'W). -mo; 
Alfonso II. of Naples (1 loi 1 p.ti), :58:5o, 
:5urs 

Alfonso I. of Portugal (11:50 85), :500o. 
10' »6 

Alfonso II. of Portugal (12 53). inor, 
Alfonso III., of Portugal ( I 278i. 

Alfonso IV. of Portugal ( 1:557). inor, 
Alfonso V. of Portugal (U'^n, ioor,, 
6.32 1 

Alfonso I (the Noble) of Sicily : see 
Alloosti V. fif Aragon 
Alfonso XII.. king of Spain (1875 85), ' 
5228. .c.'/.v ; 

Alfonso XIII.. king of Sp.iin (is^c,) 
5228,5101 I 

— marriage with Princess Ena of ' 

liattenborg (11*66), .5 402 

— portrait, with eon, 5403 

Allred the Great, Anglo-Saxon king. 
;58.35 .36 

— areiie expeilition chroniele<l, 6:124 

— Danish wars of. 3551 

— in Cuthrutn’s camp, 3't.lS 

— (iiithnim’s submission to. -l.i.i.I 

— as law-maker l>eforc the Witan. 35.55 

— resisting the Danes. 3.552 

— scolfhvl for burning the cakes, 355 1\ 

— Scottish supremacy, 3011 1 

— 3330, 3S37, 3S n \ 

•• Alfred Jewel.” 3S3S 

Alfur. tribes (AIfnros), 312, 023. 025,1420 
Algarve. 3005 I 


Ale — Aly 

, Algecirae Conference. 2214 
' Algeria. French comiiiest, 2210, 4861 

— Maltese in, 5604 

■ — piracy suppressed by French, 4059 

— 'rnrcf)S, employed by French, 5100 

— under Turkish suzerainty. 2200 
Algiers, bombardment (1816), 5526 

— French conquest, 2210, 2211, 2212, 

4861, 4302 

Algonquin tribes. 3 4, 312, 5606-5706 

— fiir-trade with French Canadians 

6020 

— language and habits, 6023. 
Alhambra, 4001 

I All, fourth caliph, 1900, 1005, 1007, 

' 1018-10 
I All, pasha of Janiiia, 3066 
All, son (){ Yusuf (1106), 3080 
All, sultan of Wadai, 2230, 2241 
Alibamus tribe, 3-30 
Ah Bey, Emir of Egypt, 2156 
Alice of France, 40:i8 
Alice of Hesse Darmstadt, 5221 
Alice, daughter f)f Baldwin II. of 
.lerii.salem, 4028-20 
Ali Dunamam, of Bornu, 2234 
Ali-EJis tribe, -317 
Aligarh, battle, 5400 

— town, 1332 

Alim Shah of Delhi, 1224 
Ali Musjid Fort, 13 17 
Ali Pasha, 50li, 5013 
Alipuko. or Arikbuga, Mongol prince, 
1480 

Ali Suavi Effendi, 52oo 

Ali Vardi, of Bengal and Bihar, 1257 

Aliwal, battle, 1204, 1200, 5500 

Alkamil, .sultan, 106 4, 4040 

Allallus, emi),‘r()r, 2788 

Allat, gt)fldi‘ss, 1001 

Alleghanies, inDiintnins, 30, 368 

Allen, Horatio, 0233 

Allserheim, battle, 4310 

Allia, battle, 2623 

Alliaco, Petrus de, gcograplu^r. 587.5 
All the Talents, Ministry of, 177 4 
Alluvial Period, 115, 127 
Alma, battl(‘, 40SI, 4087 
Almaden, tiiiicksilvcr ininc.s, 5042-13 
Almagro, Diego del, Spanish (‘xidortT, 

5006, 5010-11, 5012 

Almanza, battb', lliio 
Almedia, Don Francesco d', 2282 
Almeida, sicg(> (I 8 I i), 1740 
Almeira, :508 i, .iooo 
Almohades, 2208 , 3 !) 0 ()-!):i 
Almoravides, 2207, :P.>SO -00, 4011 
Aloa, 22 10 

Alompra of Burma, 1300, 1 105, 5500 
Aloupka, palaci', 327 1 
Alp Arslan, Scljiik ruler. l'.*54 
Alphabets, of Aralda Ft'lix inscri[>tions, 

1 886 

— Eurf)p('iin, d«‘vclf)pmcnt . 2:560 

— the glagi'litic ol tin- Slaws, 2i)15 

— (irci'k (aiicii'iit), 2 18 1 

— Mc.lilciranc.iii. origin probably 

Egyptian, 250, 258 

— Phfcnician, 174 s, 1750 

— J*bicnician-Syrian, 2181 

— single alpbalM-t lor the I5rili.sli 

Empire advocated, 565 4, 56.).5 
Alphonso : see Alimiso 
Alsace-Lorraine, 51 40, 5220 
Alsatians, 312 
Altai Mountains, 030, 1 438 
Altaku : s(‘e Eltekeh 
Altamsh, of slave dynasty : see Shams 
ed-din Altamsli 

Altenstein, Prussian Minister. 4830 
Althopakal, gipsy cliicf, 3106 
Alting, parliament, 3568 
Altyn Khan, kingdom, 677. 1500 
Alu-usharshid. or Urumiish, king of 
Kish, 1700 

Alva, diike of, 41.53, 4254, 4260 
Alvarado, Pedro de, Guatemala expedi- 
tion, 5001 

— in Mexico, 5808 

— Peru expedition. 5910 

— Qiiiehc* war. 5760 

Alvensleben, Gustav von. Prussian 
general, 5110, 5120 
Alvinzi, Austrian general, 4681 
Alyattes of Lydia, 1707 

— timiulus, J795 « 
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Alzeco, BiilKarian leader, 3033 
Ama, prefix explained, 312 
Amadeo VI. of Savoy, 3962 
Amadi, tribe, 348 

Amadocus, Thracian chief, 240,5, 2532, 
2533 

Amalasuntha : aec Amalaawintlia 
Amalaswintha, daughter of Theodoric, 
2796, 3372, 3458 

Amalaswintha, granddaughter of Theo- 
doric, 3460 

Amali, noble familv, 3449 
Amalfi, 3910-42, 4054 
Amalric of Jerusalem (1162-74), 21 18, 
4032 34 

Amanda Gamani of Ceylon, 1375 

Amanian Mountains, 2552 

Amano Hasbidate, .lap in, 426 

Amano*koyane-no-Mikoto, 470 

Amantius, eunuch, 2907 

Amanus, forests of, 1635 

Amarapura, J395, 1396 

Amasis of Egypt (570 n.c.), 1798, 2126 

Amatembu : see Tembua 

Amatonga : see Tongas 

Amaun, count of Atontforl, 3775 

Amautas, 5845-58 

Amaxosa : see Xosas 

Amaziah of Judah, 1774, 1777 

Amazon, river, 5683-88, 5803 

Amazons, 226/, 2262 

Amazulns ; see Zulus 

Amba-Aladji, battle. 2258 

Ambaridi, king of the ral);il, 1723 

“ Ambassadors, The,” painting. 1210 

Ambasse, 2310 

Amber Trade, 294, 3366, 3710 
Amboina, 925, 51 18, 550i 
Amboise, inassaen*, 4286 

— I'oaeo of, 4286 
Ambracia, 2541 

Ambrosius of Milan (d. 307), 3522 
Ambrosius of Spoleto, 3937 
Ambsivari, Teutonic people, 3132, 3471 
Amel-Marduk, king of Hab.Nlon, 1626 
Amelie of Portugal, 5408 
AmOlu, Ilabyloniaii nobility. 2821 
Amenemhat I. of Egypt, 2ii52 
Amenemhat II. of Egypt, 2056 
Amenemhat III. of Egypt, 2057 
Amenemheb, Egyi»tiMn gmieral, 2072 
Amenerdis of Ethiopia, 2121 
Amenhotep I. of Egypt, 252. 2067. 
Amenhotep II. of Egpyt, 2075 
Amenhotep III. of Egypt. 16 15. 2077 
■ — Meninoii colossi. 26/, V, 26/5. 26/6 
Amenhotep IV. of Egypt, 285, 1605 
1615. 2089, 21(»2 

Amenhotep. Kg>pliau oHicial. 2077 
Ameni, ol!i<*ial of Ancient lOg.vjil, 2054 
Amenmeses of Egypt, 21 15 
Amenophis : see Anieidiotcp 
Amequemecan (city), rise of, 5781 
America, .abtnigiiics : sec Atncrican 
Indians 

aboriginal languages, 5555. 5693 
llrilisli expcilitions to, 16tli ccnnirv, 
5116 

-dates of cliicf events (1000-1909), 
6316 17 

— discovery, 4005. 45S8, 5877, 5883 

— eastern voyages and their inllnenee, 

5875 

- effect oil Knropc, :{112, 41 15 

— European animals introdneed by 

Sj)aniard.s, 5892 

— Ereneli eolonisation in, 1161, 5611 

— iinmigralioii to, reshIts disenssed, 

1118 

— influenee on European eoniinerce, 

4588 

-Neolithic Period in, 168, 173 

— precious metals. 4589 

— - Scandinavian colonics, 5878 

— Siianish and English (piarrels over, ! 

4152 I 

— Vinland discovered by Norsemen,' 

6324 

— see also various countries 
American Civil War : see T’nited States 
American Colonisation Society, 2264 
Americaa-Indian Languages, 5555,5693 
American-Indians, 312, 342 

— Central American tribes, 5725-5800 

— European relations with, and effect 

on, 5^10, 5611 


American-Indians. French aided by, 
I 6060-63 

— fusion with Cauca.si.an race, .5613 

^ — North American tribe.s, 5675-78, 
5691-5706. 5707-24 
! — picture-writing, 150 
' — recent efforts to cheek decrease, 5611 
' — South Amorioan tribes, 5675-5800, 
5801-74 

' — theories of origin. .5612 
' — tools, weapons, etc., 570S-II, 57 IS- 
\ 24 

I -- types, 350, 5073 
I — see also under names of tribes 
I American Islands Company, 5950 
American War of Independence : see 
United States 

Amerindians, race : see American 
Indiiins 

Amharas, people, 312 
Amharish, language, 2251 
Amherst, Sir Jeffrey, 6063 68 
Amherst, William Pitt Amherst, Earl 

(1773-1857). 1278 

— Teking Mission (1816), 788, 792, 5505 
Amiens, battle. 5138 

— cathedral. 3791 

— Mise t»f (1261), 3872 

— treaty of (1S02). 2314, 4704, 4771 
Amina, motlier of Mohammed, 1896 
Amin-es-Sultan, assassination, 1995 
Amir, El, Katemid Ualiph. 2117 
Amiride, Moorish ruler, 3984 

Amir Khan, Pindari leader, 1277 
Amis du Peuple, Soeiete des, 5263 
Ammas, Nature goddess; see (Jreat 
Mother of tlie Hods 
Ammi-ditana, of Pabylon, 1603 
Ammi-zaduga, of Itabyhm, 1603, 1702 
Ammonites, tribe, 1736 
Ammonius Saccas, Hreek philo.sop)nT, 
2872 

Ammunira, of lleirut, 1710 
Amon, Egyptian god, Karnak femjile : 
see Karnak 

— ].ower Egypt temple, 2119 

— rescue ot Humeses II., legiMul, 2112 
— ^ worship overtlirown liy Ameiihot(‘p 

IV., 29‘K), 2104 

— worship restore»l by Troremiieb. 2106 
Amon, of .ludali. 1779 

Amon-Ra, Egyptian god, 209S ; see also 
Ihl 

Araorion, siege. 2'.M2 
Amorites, people. 213, 211, 312, 1559, 
1736 

— -Vzini’s eompiests, 1710 

— eompiests in PInenieia. 1713 

— contemporary jMirt rails ironi Uaiuian. 

17 1 i 

— Israelites struggle willi, 1755 
-revolt against Egvpl, 2197 

Amos, llebreiv proplict, 1778, 1783 
Amoy, 5595 6 

Amphictyonic League, 2378, 2188 
(Nnineil i»t, 2.'»3.5. 2573 
Amphipolis, 2529. 2539 
Amphissa, 2537, 2538 
Amphoterus, Maeedoni.aii eonimn ider, 
25.59, 2551, 25.5.5 

Amq, Aranuean oeenpalion, 1726 

— Jlittite state, 1726 

Amr ihn As, Mohaminedati general, 
1914, 21 19 

Amritsar, golden temple of the Sikhs, 
5022 

Amru, Saffarid rider, 1951 

Amsel, battle, 2983 

Amsterdam, e<»mnierei:d blstor.v, 4607 

— modern eondifions, 5358 

— views, 400S. 0030 

Amu Daria, river : see Oxns 
Amulets, Egyptian, 235, 23H, 241, 2027 
Amundsen, aretie e\r»J‘>rer, 033H, 6355 
Amur, district, 689, 682, 696 
Amur River, 039 
Amyntas I., of Maeedoii, 2521 
Amyntas II., of Maceilon, 2525 
Amyntas III., of Maeedon, 2541 
Amyntas, Macedonian pretender, 2522 
Amyntas, Persian general in Egypt, 
2129 

Amyrtseus I., Egyptian prince, 2128 
Amyrteeus II., king of Egypt, 2128 
Ana, Sumerian god, 266 
Anabaptists. 4187 
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Anabar Gulf, 124 
Anadoli Hissar, castle, 2090 
j Anagnostopulos of Andritzena, 4851 
; Anahuao, 576i-58(U) 

I Anahuac Tableland, 5727 
I Anamalai Hills, India, 1125, 1150 
Auanda, cousin and follower of Buddha, 
1188 

Anarchism in Austria. 5276 

— in Italy, 5278 

— in modern Hussia, 5302 
Anastasia, tsarina of Hussia, 3319 
Anastasius L, Hy/antiue emperor 

(d. 518). 2794, 2997, 290H 
Anastasius 11., Hyzautiue emperor (713 
715). 2918 

Anastasius, patriareli of Constantinople. 
2938 

Anastasius, Syrian tlieologian, 2923 
Anatolia : see Asia Minor 
Anatolian railway, 1992. 5219 
Anaxagoras, philo.sopInT. 2598 9 
Anaxarchiis, historian, 2563 
Anaximander. pliiloso))lier, 2496 
Anaxippus, Macedonian commander, 
2560 

Anbasa, governor of Egypt, 214:1 
Ancestor worship, 404, 729, 734, 829 
Anchialos, liattle, 39:15 
Ancon, I’ernvian antiipiities, 5831 34 
Ancona, Austrians oemipy (18 19), 4S)32 

— Iiiirboiir improved by 'I’rjijan. 2751 

— independence of. 3959 51, 3959 
Ancre, Marechal d', 4:113 
Andagoya, Pascual de, 5995 
Andalusia. Castile eoiniuers, 1900 
-- eonfederatlon of towns. :5996 

— Mtiorish conquests, :{5U 

" Moorislirulo : see Spain, Moorish rule 
- origin of name. 3510 
Andamanese people, 312 
Andernach, battle, :1582 
Andersen, Hans, 78 

Anderson, Major, defeuce of Cliarleslon, 
62:{9 

Andersson, Karl Johan, 2283 
Andes, aboriginal race.s. 5688 
— ^ formation and natural feature.s, 
5801 01 

— \ lews, 5S02, 5S02 

Andijan, 1511 
Andis, tribe. :$:15 

Andorra, nqaililie, modiu'n eoiiditions, 
5:197 

« 

Andrassy, Count Julius, 5089, 5i)S9 
Andre, Major, OOlH 

Andreas, kings oi IFiingary : see 
Aiulrew 

Andreas Paleoologus, 2996 
Andree, S. A., Iialloon expedition to 
Nortli 1‘ole, 0313 
Andrew II., of Hungary, :{1 18 
Andrew III., of Hungary. 3118 
Andrew, of Hungary, husband of .l<»anna 
of N.-iples. :{976 

Andrew II., Hnssian ruler (1281), 3309 
Andrew Bogolubski, Hii.^sian prince. 
:{:p)2. :{:{9l 

Andriscus, .Macedonian pretender, 258:{ 

Andromeda, nebula, s I 

Andronicus I., IlyzaMiineeniperor, 29(52, 

4 9. '18 

Andronicus II., Hyzantine emperor, 
297:5 

Andronicus III., Hyzantine emiieror, 
2I>7.3 

Andronicus IV., ilyzantine (‘inperor, 
2982 

Andronicus, ruler of 'I'liessaloniea, 2986 
Androsthenes, of 'I'liasos. 2592 
Andrussov, treaty of (1667). 3278 
Angelico, Fra Giovanni, 4127, 1129 
Angers, old house, 37 ss 
Angilbert, Frankish historian, 3499 
Angles, Jieople. 312, 3 176 
-see also A nglo-SaxiPiis 
Anglican Church : wm; Church of Eng- 
land 

Anglo-Persian Treaty of 1857, 1994 
Anglo-Russian Agreement (1872-73), 
i:329 

Anglo-Russian Agreement (1007), 1522, 
1988 

Anglo-Saxons, 312 

conversion to Christianity, 3520 

64.53 
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Anirlo-Saxons, Invasion of Britain, 3502 

- kin«8, Kngland under, 3837-40 

• law, 3838 

- modern tyi^e, :i49 

--H«rvcy of history in Middle Ages, 

Angola. 2312, 2347, 

Angoni Zulus : see under Znlns 
Angora, baffle (1402), 1400, 20M4 
Angostura, 5007 08 

AngoulOme. Louis, duke of. 48 47. 1805 
Angoul6me, Louise of Savoy, diiehe^s of 
(1470 1531), 4220 
Anguilla, island, 0170 
Anher, Kgypfian sky god, 277 
Ani, town, 3024 

Animals, efianges caused by (ilaeial 
l‘erio<l, II!) 

— <lomeHtieftf i-ni, early history, and 

resnlfs. 150. 102 
KgypHan wr»rHhi[), 2127 

• essenfial eondilions of higlier organ- 

ism.H, 0,3 

instinef and intelligenee. 108 
prehisforie, j)lafes following 88, 
Animism, 204, 200, 27 f 
Anjou, Francis, dnk«‘ of (d. 158 4). 1201 
Ankawijaya, king. !H2 
Ankhs>oa>Amon, Kgypliaii ((iieen, 2105 
Anklam. I08i 
Ankore : see .\Kole 
Anna, Bulgarian fs.irina, :soi7 
Anna Ivanovna, emiiri'ss of Bn>si;i 
:{315, 3310, .;;/// 

Annals of Tacitus, 3i lo 
Annals o! Thotmes III., 207l 
Annara, I too 

l-’reneli proteef<irafe over. MIO. I too 
l'’reneli treali 1411, I ll.'i 
religious jierseeutioMs. 1112 
Annamese people, 312, I:Sho 

types. ///■', /;/•) . I 

Annapolis Convention (1780), 0201 i 

Annapolis Royal, Canada- ,>ee I'orf I 

I loyal I 

Annapolis Valley, Canada, applt* or- i 

eliards, 0150 ‘ 

Anne, ijneen ol I'inglatid (1005 C 
H0;{, 4188, .//f/f/ 

Anne (of Bohemia), ipieeii ot liiigland j 
(1300 0 4). 30-{(), ,;.V,S'/, 381)2 
Anne (of Warwick), (pieeti ot Kngland 
(«I. 1 IM5). 

Anne Bolevn, (piei'ii of lOngland 1507 
30). 4233. 

Anne (ol Cle\es). qinM'ii ot Kngland 
(1515 57). /213. 1238 
Anne (of Brillany), (pieen (d Kraiu-e 
(1 470 15 4 I). 3828. 383(» 

Anne (ol .\usiria), tineen ot Kranee 
(1001 00), 4314 

Anne (daughter ot lamisXi.ol Ki-amv) 

3828 

Anne, empress ot Kussia ( 1 730). 
Annibalianus, of .Vrmenia. 2782 
Anno, ari-hhishop ol Cologne. 3.'i0:{ 
Annuncialijn, Christian festiNal. 2885 
Anomabo, Dutch setth'incnt, 2-'73 
Anoratayo : sei* .Amiruddha 
Anselm of Bee, archhishop of Cantcr- 
hury, 38(42 

Ansgar, Benedictine monk, 3557, 3571 
Anshan, aneh'iit eonntry : see Klam 
Anshar, Bahylonian god, 277 
Ansiz, Seljnk leader. 1050 
Anson, Admiral Lord, /.3/4. 4515 54ss 
5527 ’ I 

Anson’s Bav, Chinese junks sunk, ,'!)■/ ! 

Ansprand. king of the Komhards. 3 105 I 

Antalcidas. luNiec of. 1818, 2515 2548 i 
Antananarivo, 2.U.'# i 

Antarctic exploration ; see Arctic and , 
Aiitaretie 

AnteMV, (i alnuikh). king of Egypt, | 

Antes, ancient tribe, 3000 ^ 

Aute^ people of tlie IMiilippine Islands, 

Anthemius, Homan emperor (407), 2702 
Authemus, Macedonian town. 2531 
Anthony of Navarre (15 1 8 (42). 4 2 8 5 
Anthony of Saxony (1827-36). 4870 
Anthophora bee. 100 
Anthropomorphic divinity, 200 
Anti-Corn Law League (1838). 4817 
Anti-Federalist party in U.S.A., 6205-20 


I Antigonus, governor of (ireater I’lirygia 
I (c. 323 B.C.), 1825, 2568, 2380 
— Seleiiciis’ wars against, 1838 
, -- war with Perdiceas, 2574 
' Antigonus Doson, 2582. 2586 
' Antigonus Gonatus. 2577, 2580, 2586 
Antigua, W. Judies, 6184, 6108-00 
Antilia. Jegendary island, .5878 
Antilles, aboriginal races, 5687-80 
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— convict settlements, 0(438 

- French expeditions (1778-83), 0103 

- negro slaves iniiM)rted, 5020 
pirates. 14048 

Hpanisli e<iminests and administra- 
tion. .5010 

Antilles. Lesser, 5052 
Antinopolis, 2755 

Antinous, lavonrite of Kmiieror 

Hadrian, 2753. 2755 
Antioch, on (he Ma*aiider. Asia Minor, 
battle of 1211, 2072 
Antioch, on the Oroides, Syria, aneioid 
trade route. 283 
Byzaidine waits of, M'p;. 2.V6-7 
as capital (d the. Seleiieid Kmnire, 

1 830 * 

'll to Byz;udium (ll:;7), 20(41 
-cluring Crnsailes, 2050, 4(il8-32 

403 4. 4013 

— founded by Seleiieiis I.. 1830 

— tireek civilisation in, I860, 25(»7 
Antioch, on the 'I’igriH, 1845 
Antioch, eoimeil «d (4tli cent nr> ), 2880 
Antiochus I., Soter (28i -6i nc.) ,,1 

Syria, 18 40 

dete.d ol the Cauls, 1828 
portrait tr<mi a coin, /.v/.; 

‘'^•‘JrnruH J. give.s lum Sfr.at<miee 

Antioohus II.. Theos (241-210 n.c.) 

I ol Syria. 1810 

I portrait tnmi a coin. /.S’/.! 

! Antiochus HI., Megas or the Great (223- 
j 187 n.c.), ot Syriii. 1820. I842 44 
I alliance willi Macedonia, 258.5 
|>orlrail I nun a coin, /.s/i 
treatment ot the .lews. 1852 
I «ar with |{ome, 2050 

Antiochus IV., Epiphanes ( 1 75 174 p.c,) 

I of .Syria. 18 4 4 

-- .leni.salem sacked Jiy. 1853 
-the MaeeaixTs rebt'lliini, 18.54 
l»orlrai( Irom a coin, /.s/.’J 
Antiochus V., Eupator ( 10 4 (42 u c ) 
ol Syria. 185 4 

Antiochus VII„ Sidetes (138 p c ) ,if 
Syria, 18 45, I860 

Antiochus VJII., Grvpus( 1 25 06 ij.c ) ot 

Syria, 7.v/.;. i.si.-^ 

Antiochus IX., Cyzicenus (III -06 im- ) 
ol Syria. 7.V/.;, 18 46 

Antiochus X., Eusebes (e. tu n (' ) 

ol Syiia. 18 46 

Antiochus (Hierax), of Syria, 1820 . ih 1 1 
Antipater the Iduma>an, iwoeurator of 
.Indavi, 18., 8. 2664. 267 4 
Antipater of Macedonia (il. 3lo h r ) 

1826, 2574 

campaigns, 2546. 2555 

ruh* over Ilellenie Htate.s, 2573-7 4 

— ‘»atrap«)f Macedonia ami (Jreeee, 2568 
Antipater, 8(m «d (’assander, king of 

Maet doiiia. 2577 

Anti-Semitism, first riots in Alexandria 
18(41’ 

Anton, duke of Moidpensier : see Mont- 
I l'•:^su‘r, Antoine d’Orleaiis. duke of 
Antonia, d.uiglder of Mark Antony, 

' 2 /(Ml. 2715 

* Antonine Column, Rome. 'jr,io 
I Antonins, Marcus Aurelius, Roman 
1 emperor (d. 217) ; .see t'araealla 
Antonins, Marcus Aurelius, Roman 
( emperor (d. 222); see Helioga- 
I baliis ^ 

Antonius Pius, emperor of Rome ( 138) 
27.56 

— Egyptian inscriptions, 2138 
Antonio Acciajuoli of Athens (1405), 

Antonius, C., Roman consul. 2665 
^tonius, Julius, Roman consul, 2707 
^tonius, Lucius, Roman consul. 2682 
Antony, Hark (c. 85-30 b.c.). and 
Cleopatxa. 2682 


Antony, Mark, court at Alexandria, 2686 

— and Julius Cwsar, 2676 

— marriage to Octavia, 2684, 2685 

— oration over body of Caesar, 2679 
— Partliiaii expedition (35 b.c.). 1873 

— rule after Cicsar’s death, 2677 

— war and defeat by Augustus. 2678, 

2688 

Antraigues, Count d’, 4570 
Ants, 110 
Antwerp, 4607 
— Hanse trade, 4079, 4087 

— views, 4601 

Anu, Aryan tribe, 1103 
Anu, Babylonian god, 1638, 16 41 
Anubanini stele, 263 
Anubis, Egyptian god, 2092, 209:j 
Anuld of Ceylon, 1375 
Anuradhapura, /364, 1368, ].'}09. 1370 
Anuradhapura, battle of, 1374 
Anuruddha, Hiirme.se riihjr, 1393 
Anushirvan of Persia : see Khosru T 
Anwar-ud-din, of the Carnalie, 1254 
1255 

Anzan, ancient country : see Elam and 
Media 

Anzig, tribe, 2300. 2312 
Aotius of Amida, 2923 
Apaches, tribe. 321. 5720 
Apakhnas of Egypt, 2059 
Aparovez of Persia : see Khosni II. 
Ape, man-like, 152, 154, 2811, 6406 
6414 

Apepi Ea-aa-kenen of Egypt, 206l 
Apepi Ra-aa-user of Egypt, 206l 
Apepi Ra-neb-khepesh of Egypt, 2061 
Apet, Egyptian god. 2091 
Aphrodite, (Ireek goildess. 292. 2409 
Apia, 977. 977, 979 
Apil-Sin of Babylon, 1599 
Apirak, Elamite di^triel. 1700 
Apis, Egyptian bull-god. 2032. 2033 
209(4, 2139 
Apocalypse. 2852 

Apocrisiarius, court ehii|)laiii of the 
Franks, 3490 
Apollo, goil. 2 496 
Apollo Belvedere, 2572 
'kpollodorus, (ireek governor of Baby- 
lon, 2556 

ApoIIodorus, tyrant of ('as.san(lii!i. 2580 
Apollon, god. 2409 
Apolloaius of Laodicea, 2885 
Apophis of Egypt, 2()()(i 
Apostles’ Creed, 2865 
Apostolicans, 2882 
Apostolic Fathers, 2858 
Apostolic Succession, 2867 
Appalachian, group of tribes : see 
Mnskhogean 
Appalachis, tribe, 337 
“ Appeal to Reason,” socialist news- 
paper, 6300, (4305 
Appian Way, 263o, 2(!:i2 
Appomattox, Lee’s surrender (1865). 
6254 

Apponyi, count, 5332 
Apprentices, English laws. 6393 

— obtained from workhouses, 524 4 
Apprentices’ Act, 4279, 4618 
Apries of Egypt, 2125 

Apsu. Bab.vlonian god. 276, 1640 
Apu-it, queen of Egypt. 2038 
Apulia, 3952 
Apura, battle, 5965 
Apurimac, battle, 5980 
Aquaris, annular nebula, 81 
Aquileia, 3().3() 

— eouneil of, 2708 
Aquillius, Manius, 1832 
Aquinas, St. Thomas, 45, 47, 7S 
Aquitaine. 3386, 3482 
Aquitania, 65 

Arabi, paslia, 2164, 5520 

Arabia, Abys.sinian rule in, 1888, 2252 

-- greatness of Southern Arabia. 

— administration of British possessions 

in, 5559 

areaj population, and eommeree. 


— Assyrian supremacy, 1680, 1883 

— Caliph’s wars, 1908 

— civilisation in reign of Harun al 

Raschid, 1939 

— classes of the population, 1891 
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Arabia, desert dwellers and scenes, 1897 , 
1949 , 5591 

— Dravidian migration towards, 5618 

— life in, before Islam, 1884 

— Mahomet's conquests. 1900 

— Persian siinremacy, 1881, 1884 

— railways, 5210 j 

— region designated as, 1883 | 

— religions in, before Islam, 1888, 1889, 

1891 

— revolt on death of Mahomet, 1907 

— rise of Arab power, 1885 

— Semites in, 1584, 1585, 1589 

— 'I'lirkish supremacy, 1981 

— It Oman province, 2751 
Arabia Felix, 1886 

Arabian desert, 1949 ^ 

Arabs, architecture. 1940 

— Berbers defeat, 696, 2205 

— Byzantine influence on, 2925 

— Byzantium besieged (717-718), 2935 

— in Phina, 1428 

— (\)ngo valley raids, 2308 

— ('rusades, 2395-96. 4047 

— in East Africa, 1429, 5628 

— Eastern civilisation transmitted to 

Europe by, 2389, 1019-50 

— Egypt conquered, 2141 

— ethnology, 312 

— Europe invasions. 2389, 2392 

— formation of states and rise of 

power, 1885 

— in India, 1428, .5618 

— in Indian Ocean, 1427, 1 131, 1432 ' 

— - migration northward (700 n.C.), 1589 

— Nile river s.vstem of early geogra-' 

pliers, 5062 

— poetry of, 1892 
Spanisli coiuimtsts, 5313 

— in S|)ain and Portugal : see M i 

— South-east African settlements, 2292 

— trading boats at liiixor, 2025 

— Turks defeat 0(1 (712 a.d.), in Oeiitral 

Asia, 1420 

-- types of, ;il!K 040, 1800, 1805 

— in I'ganda, 2302 

— of Zanzibar, r)r)2t)-2l 
Arachosia : see KandalnM' 

Arad-Sin, king of Tarsa, M»98, 1701 I 
Aradus, ancient city, l^liomicia : sec 

A rvad 

Arafat, Mount, 1000, 1905 | 

Arago, Dominique Francois, 4912, 4919,1 
1050 

Aragon, foundation of kingdom and its! 
growth, 3986-4005, 4224 1 

— Moorish state in, 3515 

- Sieily taken by (1282), 3953 1 

— trade with boutli American colonic, s, 1 

5937 

Arakan, British annexation, 5500 

— Burmese (Ava) defeat of (Hf •’»). 1394 

— early history, 1393 

— natives, 312 

— pagoda, Prince of Wales visits, 1000 
Araktshejeo, Count Alexej, 4849 
Aramseans and Ashuruasirpal, 1600 j 

— ethnology, 312 I 

— migrations, 61 , 1580, 1657, 1658, 1724 I 

— raid on Baliyloii, 162(t 

— - religkjii, 1733 

— remains discussed, 1732 

— standing in Assyria, 1690 
Aramaic languages, 1726, 1821 
Arame of Urartu, 1666, 1787 

Aram Shah, ruler of slave dynasty. 1218 
Ararat. Mount, 1077 
Aratus, leader of Aeham League, 2582, 
2586 

Ara Ubiorum, at Cologne, 3442 
Araucanians, race, 321, 5913 
Araucas. tribe : sec Araucanians 
Araure. battle, 5963 
Arawaks, tribe, 321 
Arbail. Babylonian town, 1591 
Arbasa, governor of Egypt, 2143 
Arb- Assouan, town, Egypt, 2026 
Arbela, battle of, 2557 
ArbihrstioD, industrial, arbitrators’ 
duties, 5252 

— in Australia, 1083, 1096 

— chambers of arbitration established, 

5252 

— settling the great coal strike, 1893, 

5251 


Arbitration, history of movement, 5251 
Arbitration, international, introduction 
of principle, 5168 
Arbitration Act (1872), 5252 
Arbitrium Code, 3138 
Arbogast, regent of the Western Roman 
Empire, 2786, 3450 
Arcadia, province of Egypt, 2139 
Arcadian League, 2517 
Arcadians, French political party, 5087 
Arcadians, race of Ancient (l recce, 321, 
2515 

Arcadius. emperor of East Homan 
empire, 2139, 2787 
Arc de l^iomphe, Paris, 5096 
Arcesilaus, king of Cyrene, 2187 
Archaean Period, geological, 87, 88, 89, 90 
-- chart facing 96 

Archelaus, son of Herod (tl. 4 a.d.), 1862 
Archelaus. king of Macedon (d. 399 
n.r.), 2523-24 

Archelaus, general of Mitliradates of 
P(mtna(87 u.c.), 1831 
Archers, Japanese, 40S, 512 
Archaia of Pella, explorer, 2592 
Architecture, Aztec, 5702. 5700, 5770 

- Babylonian and Assyrian, 1635, 1694 

— beginnings in mcgalitliic .struct hits, 

170 

— Bvzantine, 2925, 2926, 2966 

- n'libcha, .5814, .5.821 
--(’hirnn, 5831, 583 4 

— (’hiiK'se, of Hail dynasty, 759 
continuity of forms, 2366 

- Egyptian, 2020, 2031, 2035, ct siMp , 
(iot hie, 2971, 3.5.52 

- ( J reck, 292, 2 SO, 2161, 2589 ! 

tireek renaissance, 2456 

- Inca -Peruvian, 58.52 53 

Indian, 010, 1120 00, IISO, 1105 i 
00, 1210, Vm, \205 ; 

Ma.va, 5722. 5770 ' 

— in medueval (b rinany, 4170 

— Nahua, 5773 7 4 

— Persian, 1824 

— Plmmician, 1751 , 

— of I’ucblo Indians, 5717, 5721 | 

— San Augustin’s i»rimitivc tcmplc.s. | 

J’eni, 581 1 -17 I 

— in tlu“ Santa Valley, Peru, 5838 j 

- 'riahuana(‘o ruins, .5810 i 

Archon, oHi(‘ial, 2.50 
Areola, bat tie of (1796), 4681 
Arcot, siege and capture ( 1 75 1 -52), 1256, 
4518, 5498 

Arctic and Antarctic exoloration, 632 d- 
6357 

-tiermaii expedition (1903), 6017 

— map, 0020 

— Peary (1906), 6275 

— scientilic result.^, 6321 

— Sliacklcton’.s, 6378 

— trad(? alfectcd by, 6321-26 

Arctic regions, ice pack, r»332 I 

-inhabitants, 637; .Nee also E.scpii- 
maux. Hyperboreans, etc. 

— ma])s, 6320, 6352 

Arctogcea, prehistoric Z(jogeographieal 
kingdom, 122 

Ardenbruy, (*ennan tradi; in, 1070 : 

Ardisei, kingdom, 2400 ! 

Ardishir Babekan. foninbT of the' 
Sassanida* ; sei; Artaxerxes j 

Ardu, Babylonian slaves, 2821 | 

Arduin, king of J»mbard.v, 3911 
Ardys, king of bydia, 1683, 1795 I 

Ardys, Persiin satraiiy, 2560 ' 

Arecuna. tribe, 324 
Are Frode (d. 1148), Icelandic, hisloriaii, 
works of, 3569 , 

“ Areopagitica ” of Milton, 4351 ; 

Areopagus, Council at Alliens, 2190 i 

Areus, king of Sparta, 2581 
Arezzo, federation with Tuscan towns, 
3950 

— Visconti acquires, 3972 

Argmus, king of Macedon, 2524, 2525 
Argmus, claimant to throne of Macedon, 
2.529 

Argamon, king of Ethiniiia, 2247 
Argaum (Argaoii), battle of (1803), 
1274, 5499 

Argentina (Argentine llepublic), 
aboriginal rclie.s, 5815 


GENERAL INDEX 

Argentina, ethnology, 321 

— Jesuit mission buildings, 5003 

— revolutions of 19th century, 5956-94 

— socialist experiment, 6400 

— statistics, 

— views, 5811 
Argos, cathedral, 3053 

— ilomaii Catholic bishopric, 1369. 

3053 

Argistis I., king of Urartu, 1787 
Argistis II., king of Urartu, 17S8 
Argives : see Argos 
Argo, nebula of, 81 
Argonauts, legend, 2486 
Argos, Athenian alliance, 2536 

— ethnology, 321 

— influence of the sea on development, 

368 

Argum, Mongol ruler, 1491, 40 42 
Argus, building the Argo.s, 2 1st 
Argyle, duke of, Indian eouiieil (1881), 
6133 

Argyle, earl of (d. 1661), 4179 
Ariald (c. 1056), 3956 
Arianism (Christian heresy) anil Afha- 
na.sins, 2798, 2888 

— condemned by Council of Nica*a, 

2879 

— the (Joths rcnuneialion, 3511 

— Roman Emperor’s quarrel over 

doctrines, 2784 

— Teuton acceptance, 3.517 

— of the Vandals in Africa, 2204, 3511 
Ariapeithes, Scythiiin king. 24 17 
Ariarthes, ruler of Cappadocia, 4(li 

century li.i'., 182:5, 1827 
Aribert, archbishop (11. 1037), 3941 
Aribi, ancient iieople, 188 4 
Aribi, country : see Arabia 
Arica, Chili occupies, .5989 
Arichis, of Friuli, duke of Benevento 
(61 li century), 3 16.3 

Arichis, duke of BcMcvcnto (81 h 
century), 3469 
Aricia, sacred grov(‘ of, 2619 
Arif Pasha, deputation to Abdul Hamid 
(1909), 6371 
Arikbiiga : sc(‘ Alipiiko 
Arik-den-ilu, king of As.syna, 1653 
Arima, .I:»|)an, revolt in 16.37 8, 527 
Arimaddana, king of Ceylon, 1378 
Arimaspeia, narrative of InivciN, 1158 
Arimaspi, Asiatic race, 1 160, 2187 
Arimorium. council of, 359, 2798 
Anoald, King of tin* l.omliards, I’tti.s 
Ariobarzanes, Persian satrap, 2:5.32. 25,58 
Ariosto, Lodovico (1474 1.533), 1 12<> 
Ariovistus, Teuton jirima*, .3 135, .3 112 
Aripert, king of the Lombards, 3 164 
Arish, El, Convention ( 1800 ), 2157 
Aristagoras, govcrmjr of .Miletus, isi i 
Aristeas, Corinthian general, 1 158 
Aristobuliis II., kingof Jinbea (63 n.c.), 
1858, 2664 

Aristogiton, statue of, 2.556 
Aristonicus, prince of Pergamus, 1832 
Aristophanes, (ircek poet, 2511 
Aristotle. 25 1 9 

on art and philo.sopl^jy, 6388, 6I2.> 

- Imst of, :5is 

-(ill duties of the state, 6380 

— on (ireek slavery, 2826 

— influence of teaebirig, 45, 2596 

— origin of idulo.so[)liy, 40, 2595 
Arisugawa, Prince, 505 
Arithmetic, Maya system, 5731 
Ariulf, duke of Spolcto (61 Ii eenlury), 

3403 

Ariunna, ancient people, 1792 
Arius, Christian heretic, 2879 

— .see also Arianism 

Arizona, Indians, 5718, 5710, 5722 

— Iietrifled forest at Pluenix, 5720 
Arfun, Sikh guru (d. 1616), 1241 
Arjuna, a character in the Maba- 

bbaruta, 1182 

Arka, Saladin captures (1180), 4033 
Arkansas River, French .settlements, 
6029 

Arkona, conquered by Bancs (1168), 
3699 

Arkwright, Sir Richard, inventions, 
4554, 4554, 5242, 6393 
Arlberg Pass. 370 
Arlington, earl of (fl. 1672) 
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Armaxnac, party in France, :i814 ct 

HCfj. 

Armed Neutrality Leatsue, 4704 
Armenia, area, population, and com- 
incrc-c, 

— for Arinfiiians; hijc Artncnians 

— AHHyria’rt rHations with, 1577, 1580 

— the Jlauratid rulers, 0024 

— before the Armenian'^, 1780 

— and llyEantiiirn, 2028, 2I>5I, 2051 

— - desolat(‘ conditif>n, 1078 

■ durint; Crusades ; s<-e Crusades 

— emiuration from, 1078 
- K.vj)sies in, :Moo 

literature of, 11th eerOury, :{02 
Parthian rivalry, 1870 

- Parthian sovereivtnty in, 1871 
Persian ride estahh^hed, 1878 

-f)nip«i>,id iininti ot lli Chiirehi's, 
nth eentury. 2057 
-revolt aj^ainst 'I’lirlo'y tlM'.tl), 5210 
-rise to power, 1575 

- Homan suprernaey, istio, ‘2758 

- itiis-'ian relations with, 1!>87, .■it)28 
Seljiik mva^'ioli, 1055 

S.viMii relations, louii, 1811, 18 10, 
"202 s 

wc'^teni leiidalism eopied. 2071 
Armenia Minor : sr e Leaser Armenia 
Armenian Church, 2028, :{(i2«i 
Armenians, p«‘op|e, ;(02i 

Crusaders' allianee with, 1020 
elhnolowy, 02 1. 1070 
Nestorian leaehers, ini' I 
persiTution.s and massaeri's, 1801, 
521 1, (»:i00 

transported to PiMsia (e. Kill), 0025 

- Woman, l!h‘ / 

Armen-jides, aiieii'iit people of Afriea. 
2181 

Armin, Heinrich Alexander von, Prus- 
sian minister ( 1 8 is), io2n 
Arininius, prinee ot the Chenisei (Isl 
cent lll'.V \ P ). 2000, 1 12 1 

Arrainius, tin man retormer, 1200 
Armour, evolution oi. luo, an 

nioimted kiii^lil id' the lOtli (‘(‘ii* 
tiir.v, -ms.: 
rise ol lii ed tor. 180 
Army, oiiyin aiuonj^ 'reiiloide peoples, 
:{l:{8 

- for n.al ional armies : 8<*e imdi'r names 

ot eounlries 

Arnauts : see Uhaniatis 
Arno, Bishop (8(li eendiry). :!(i7s 
Arnold, ot llre.seM (lldti 1155). :{:{0(), 
:’,720. :;o..(» 

Arnold, Benedict, iius2. noni, Olia'. 
Arnulf, archbishop (c. ooi), ;;70o os, 
:;7sn 

Arnulf, Holy Hom.in emperor (887 
800). :{55(i. :!5S2. :to:{0 :;7 
Arpad, aneieid eoiintry, lo 
Arpad. Mai'.var rulei (SOu 007). 2050, I 

■:m. nil I 

Arpakli, pniiineeid’ Assyria. 1801 j 

Arriatra, Dr. Manoel, 51(1',) 

ArreboB. A., naiijsn po*'i. 1577 
Arrhenius, on n;rfme ol nelml.e. S2 
Arrhibmus, prince ot J.ynee.sij. 2522. 

Arrian, historian, 25 0) j 

Arrow War with China (!■' 58), 70'.), | 

1001), 5500 I 

Arrowheads. si»)ne 1 : 5 : 5 . 

Arsaces, kinuof Asi.ilx-ne . .see Arsaees 
I.. kim; of Part hia 

Arsaces I., kinu ot Parthia (d. 218 I'.r.), 
1811. 1812, 1808 

Arsaces II., kinw <d' Parthia : see 

Tlridates 1. 

Arsaces III., kini{ of Parthia : see 

Artahanus 1. 

Arsaces VI., kiiu? of Parthia ; see 

Milhradates I. 

Arsaces XII., kiui; of Parthia : see 

I’hraates IN. 

Arsaces XIII.. kitu; of Parthia. 187:> 
Arsaces XIV.. kl'uj of Parthia. I87:i 
Arsaces XIX., kiiijx of i'arthia ; see 

Artal)anus III. 

Arsaces XXXI., Parthian emperor, 1874 
Arsacid dynasty of Persia, ti-'l. 1871 1 

Arsaftus. Hyzan iue representative of 
^'ieephorua (810). 2040 j 

Arsames, satrap of Arcia, 2500 


Arses, kinK of Persia fd. 336 b.c.), 1820 
Arsikas, son of Darius II. A’othus : see 
Artaxerxe.s JI. 

Arsinoe, wife of Tysimaehiis of Thrace, 
18:10, ‘2578 

Ar8inoc\ sister of Ptolemy Philadelphu.s, 
25t)0 

Arsines, distrief. P^Kyi)!, 2021, 2132 

— papyri reeord.s, 2130 

Arsites, brother of Darius If.. 1817 
Arsites, satrap (*f PhryKia, 2518 
Arslan, Izz ed-din Kilij (1152-90), 
Seijnk ruler of Hum. 1971 
Arslan Khan, lender of the Kirghiz, 1.515 
Arstif, Syria. Crusaders efiiujiier. 4026 

— .Moslem roiiqiiest (1265), 4043 
Art, eonllniiity in style, 2361-63 

— development and expression of every- 

day life. 208 

— see al.so under names of eountrie.s and 

J)e«)ple 

Artabanus I. (Artavazd), king of 
Armenia, 1873 

Artabanus I. (Arsaees JIT.) (214-190 
n.<’.). kin« ot Partlda. 1869 
Artabanus III. (Arsaees XIX.), kiuK of 
l*arlhi;i (d. 40 .a.o.). 1871 
Artabanus V. (Macrinus), Parthian 
emperor, 1874 

Artabanus, IVrsian captain, 1816 
Artabazanes, prim eof Atroiiateue, 1842 
Artabazus, Persian tieneral, 2558 
Artacoana, Persian eil y. 2560 
Artataiiia, of .Mitani, 1616 
Artaphernes, .satrap ol Sanlis (505 n.c.), 
1811. 2497 

Artavasdes, kinj; of Armenia, 1874 
Artavasdes, uov<‘rnor <d .Vtropatenc 
(220 n.r.). 1869 

Artavasdus. brother-in-law of Con- 
stantine V., 2939 

Artavazd, kinu ol Armenia : see Arta- 
hamiH I. 

Artaxata, hat He of. 18:55 
Artaxerxes I. 1 l.om;eni.inns). kinj; id' 
Persi.a (165 121 n.c.). 1816 
Artaxerxes H., Mnemon (Arsikas). Per- 
sian kiim(l05ii.('.). 1817. 2515 
Artaxerxes III., Oeliiis (:t58 :5;58 n.c.), 
k inn of Persia. 1819. 2129 
Artaxerxes ( A rdishir Hahekan). founder 
<it the SasH.aiiid <|ynasty (d Persia 
(3rd eentury \.l).). 1875. ism 
Artaxerxes, usurper ot Persian throne 
(329 n.c.). 2560 

Artaxias, kinn ol \rmenia. 1815 
Artebrians, tribe ol Spain. 21 12 
Ariemidarus, historian (27o n.e.). 2021 
Artemis, f;odde.s.s ; .s«>e Diana 
Artemisia, wile of Mausolus, the Hali- 
earnassiis mausoleum, 225, 22.S' 
Artemisium, battle oi. 25oo 
Artcvelde, Philip van, 380'.), .381 I 
Arthur, of P.rittany, to laee pane 3113 
:;7 73, 3868 

Arthur, lenendary kiun. 38015 07 
liiosbruek statue. 

Arthur, Chester Alaa, )»re';ideut of 
Cnited State'-. 6255, 62»)0 
Arthur, Colanel, 1 051 
Artillery. (»l .Middle ,Vnes. 2.V.V/ 

Artois, Charles, Comte d’ : see Charles 
X. of Prane 

Arts.vbasheff, Hiissiau writer, 5311 
Aruac Indians, .uiT'.t-S' 

— in Antilles. 5921 

— Slone .seals. 5/;.V2 

— t<»ml>s, .'ins.: 

■' types and utensils, UnSO, iiOSI 
Aruba, islami, 

Ariiru, Ha by Ionian n'sldess, 1613 
Aruwimi, tributary id' Conno. 2uo4 
Arvad. Plueni. ian city and stale. 1736 
eom|)iered by Knyptians, 2072 

— Persian rule, 1748 

— ruins, 17. is 

— aupiMirt of Alexander the (Jreat, 

— fom’bl 17.19 

— trading rent re. 1422 

— trihnfary to the Hittites. 1743 

** Arx Carolina ” : see Port Carolina 
Aryakhata (b. 476 a.d.), early mathe- 
nmtieian, 1214 

AryandeSt Persian satrap (522 B.c.), 
1810, 2128 


Arm — Ash 

Aryan langnages, numbers speaking in 
the British Empire, 5553 

— origin of, 1160, 5618 

— stock language, 1128 
Aryans, people, 321 

— Armenia invaded, 1788 

— Asia Minor immigration, 1790 

— Ceylon colonisation, 1170 

— civilisation and customs, 1164 

— European distribution, 36, 2372 

— Indian invasion and its elfocts, 1155, 

1163, 1167-85, 5616, 5618 

— Indo-Aryan liymns : see V’^edas 

— in the Middle East, 1127 

— origin, 1160, 1449, 3423 

— and origin of the Singhalese, 1367 

— in Persia, 1808, 1821 

— religion, 1165 

Arybbas, king of Molossia, 2536 
Arzawa, language, 1721 
Asa, king of Judah, 1769, 1771 
Asa! Jah, nizam of Haidarabad, 1243, 
1244 

Asa! ud Daulah, wazir of Oudh, 1264 
Asander, governor of Lydia. 2548 
Asanga, Indian monk, 1206 
Ascalon, city, Assyrian rule, 1670 

battles during the Crusades, 190.'), 
4t)23, 4026-27, 4033, 4038 
Ascension, island, 5453, 5.342, 5570 
Asceticism, 2881 

Aschaffenburg, battle of (1866), 5079 
Asclepiodorus, r(‘venne colleetor of 
Babylon, 2556 

Asculum, ancient town. 2659 
Asela, king of Ceylon, 1371, 1373 
Asgard, in Seandinavjan myth, 3534 
Ashanti, state. 2259 

— British relations with, 227 4 

— wars of 1827 -31 and 1873-74,2201, 

5518 

Ashanti, tribe, 3 46 
Ashbourne Act, 5177 
Ashburton Treaty (1842), 6127 
Ashdod. city, 1674, 2125 
Ashikaga, .lajianese dynast.v, 477-81 
Ashikaga Takanji, .lapanese shogun. 
477. 178. IS I 

Ashkuza, tribe, Assyrian relations witli, 
1680. 1686, 1714 

— Prartu region probably occupied hv. 

1 788 

- wars with the Medes, 1803 
Ashmun, adniinistratiou of biheria, 

2264 

Ashnunnak, king defeated by Elarnite.s, 
1701 

Ashraf, Afghan ioiIcm* of Persia, 1986 
Ashtaroth, Syrian deity, 265 
Ashur, Assyrian god, 1612 
Ashur, capital of .\ssyria, 1618, 1650, 
1668 

Ashurbanipal, king (»f .\.ssyria (7tli 
eenturv n.r.), 157'.) so, 1621, 1682, 
1681 

- Armenia!) expedition, 1786 
-art of. 270. 271 

— eom|uest of Egypt, 2122 
-coronation, 1682 

— Elamites defeated by, 1020, 1708 

— - b'asting with his (lueeii, 109.1 
• inscriptions. 2S16 

— library, 1677. 1686 

— portrait, 10 SI 

— rebels against his father l^sarhaddon. 

1682 

— records of, 1 761 

- Teumman. deteati'd by, lOSS 

— Tnllis, l)a1tle of. 17 10 
Ashur-bel-kala, king of Assyria, 1657 
Ashur-bel-nishishu, king nf Assyria, 

1648. 1653 

Ashiir-dan I., king of Assyria. 1655 
Ashur-dan II., ki)»g of Assyria. 1659 
Ashur-dan III., king of Assyria. 1615. 
1668 

Ashur-danin-apli, son of Shalmaneser 
II., 1575, 1613, 1667 
Ashur-irbi, king of .Vssyria, 16.57 
Ashur-itiUilami, king of A.ssyria, 1686 
Ashur-nadin>shum, king of Babylon, 
1618. 1677, 1707 

Ashurnasirpal L, king of Assyria 
(13th century B.c.), 1655 
Ashurnasirpal II., king of Assyria 
(885-860 B.c.), 1659 



Ash — Ath 

Asburaasirpal II., Aramaean migration 
chocked by, 172tf 

— Babylonian town besieged by, IdlS 

— con(|uests, 1574, 1612 

— Knpbrates crossed by means of 

intiated skins, llU) 1 
lion from palace of, Uiad 

— painted tile from Kalkbi, 1660 

— palace entrance, 1662 

— j)risoners received by, 1661 

-• siege operation conducted by, 1661 

— statue of, 1660 

— triumphant return from battle, 1661 
Ashur -nirari, king of Assyria, 1655 
Ashur-nirari n., king of Assyria, 

1575, 1668 

Ashur-resh^ishi I., king of Assyria, 1656 
Ashur-uballit. king of Assyria, 1606, 
1607, 1658 

Asia, fauna of Northern Asia in Drift 
and (ilacial Periods, 125 

— mountains system of the Middle East, i 

1128 ' 

— I)rebistoric land connection with [ 

Africa and America, 122 
-river systems of the Middb; East, 
I12t 

— Boman empire in, 1850-74 

— sketch map (if great empires between 

777 and 814 a.D., 2061 

— watersheds, 1124 

Asia, Boman ])roNince of, 1882 
Asia Minor, Ak'xamb'r tiu' (i real’s 
compiest, 25 to 

— - area and iiopiilation, 

art of ancient, 1710, 1706, 1700, 6700 

— Assyrian relations with. 1680, 1600 
barrows in, 1701 

Byzantim* rule, 1055 

Cimmerian invasion (700 n.o.), 1456 

commerce, 

crtisaders in : see Crusades 
--the Diadochi wars, 1825 

— IronticT decision alter Crimean war, 

5011 

— (iallic invasions, 1827 

— Creek intluence during Boman 

supremacy, 1850 

' Jfittite inscriptions and remains, 
1718 

- leagiK* agai ist Persia, 1816 
l-ydian supremacy under Cro'sus, 

1708 

— - Macedonian roiuiuests, 2540, 2588 

Mitliradatic wars, 1884 

— peofiles ot, 1780 

— Persian com | nest and rule, 1700, 1818 
physical teatun's, 1780 

— pottery, early, 1561, 1561 

— - religion of early inhabitants, 1700 

- Boman empire in, 1880, 1850 

— 'rimur’s comiuest (1401), 1078 

— 'I'urkish suprenuicy, 1071, 1070 
Asiatic Turkey : see Turkey in Asia 
Asiento Contract, 4 too, 1626, 5044,6102 
Askabad, Parthia, 260 

Askia, titl(‘ of ruler of Sonrhay, 2220 
Asle, battle of (1880), 8576 
Asoka, king of Magadha, 1102, 1202, 
1871, 2508 

Aso~sao, view of the crater, 410 
Asot, ruler of Armenia (015-28), 2051 
Aspasii, Asiatic tribe, 2564 
Aspern-Essling, battle of (1810), 4744 
Aspromonte, battle of (1862), 5050 
Asquith, U. IL, 6167, 5102, 5487, 5488 
Assa, king of Egypt, 5th. dynasty, 2087 
Assaceni, Asiatic tribe, 2564 
Assam, 821, 1152, 5500 
Assam Duars, 1827 
Assaudum, battle of (1016), 8556 
Assassins, sect of the Isinuilians, 1050, 
1061 

— change of doctrine in 18th century, 

1067 

— development and doctrines, 1060 

— Mongol war with, 1487, 1066 

— strongholds caidured (1260-77), 

2151 

Assaye, battle (1808), 1274, 5400 
Assiniboia, district, Canada, 6180, 6148 
Assiniboin, tribe, 841 
Assiniboine river, lumber afloat, 6067 
Assis, llyksos king ()f Egypt, 2000 
Assisi, church of, 8054 

— Viscontt ac(iuires, 8972 


Assisi, St. Francis o! : see Francis of 
Assisi 

** Assizes ol Jerusalem, 4100-2, 4021, 
4080 

Asscruan, town, inscriiition, 2088 
Assouan dam, 2168 
Assyria, 1571-80, 1645-06 

— Ahaz of Judah, acknowledgment 

of supremacy, 1777 
-anti(|uity of kingdom, 1500 

— Aramivan migration opposed by, 

1726 

— architecture, 26S, 270, 272, 275, 

1674, 1679, 1604-05, 1606 

— .\rmciiian colonics, 1786 

— army, 1600, 1608 
armour, 260 

horse iisimI in warfare, 1666 

power dependent on, 1572, 1650 

soldiers, 164S, 1640, 1660, 1666 

— art, 270, 1605- 06 
pottery, 260 

sculpture, 270, 271, 1601 

specimens of applied art. 16SS 

— Asluirnasirpars empire, 1655 

- Ashurnasirpal’s palace, 1660, 1662 

— hell, 1601 

— bull, human-headed, 1616 
--chariot, 1665 

-Cimmerian invasion repulsed, 1706 

— civilisation, 267, 1556, 1620, 1680 06, 

2502-08 
-climate, 1680 

— riot long, 260 

— colossi in transit, 1691, 1606 
Egyptian relations, 2071, 2080, 2124 

- Elamite struggle with for Baliylonia, 

1 706 

l‘jsarhaddoii’s emjiire, 1570 

- etimology, 260, 82 1, 1610, 16S0 

— feudalism in, 1001-02 

- governors, 1602 

— llezekiah’s revolt, 1778 
historical records, 27:5, 271, 1616 

— India invaded by, 1201 

— Israel subject to, 1771 

— inscriptions, 1620, 1605 
law cod(‘s, 271 

- litiTatnrc, 271, 278 

-- ma|), showing extent from looo to 
700 n.o., 1666 

- mechanical arts, 270, 272, 276 

- Media’s relations with, IHOl 

— Mesopotamia, ocenpatioii of, 1617 
Middle Assyrian em|)ire, 1650 

— m*w empire of, 1660 

- old empire of, 1658 
palae(‘, plate facing 250 

— - IMuetiiciaii revolt against, 1745 

- p(»|)iilalioii, 1680 

— - religion, 271 

— ^is»^ of kingdom, 1015-51 

— Uoman province formed, 2752 

- seeretarb's of the king, 1661 

— Sennacherib’s palace, 1670 

— - Slialmaiieser 11. ’s empire, 1571, 1066 

- slave labour, 1604, 1606 

— subji'ct stales polic.v, 1600 

— 'reiimman's invasion (e. 665 n.('.), 

1700 

— Tiglath-pilesiT I.’s emiiire, 16.i6, 

16.57 

- tools, 271 

— types of Assyrians, 1616, 1661 

— Urartu’s extension of empire into, 

1787 

— war scenes, 1676, 1610, 1612, 1616, 

1614, 16 IH, 1621, 1662, 1671, 1676, 
16H:i, 1710, 1712 

— see also Babylonia and Mesopotamia 
Astabene, aneiirnt kingdom, 1811 
Astarte, goddess, 1787, 1740 

Asti, Italian city, moneylenders in 
Benaissance period, 8056 

— subjugation (1155). 8045 

— V'isconti, (i. (1. ac(|uires, 8072 
Astrakhan, city, Eiissia, 6276 
Astrakhan, district. Uiissia, 8810 
Astrology, among Babylonians, 1687 

— Chinese students, 746 
Astronomy, 2865-66 

— Assyrian records, 273 

— Babylonian, 1687 

— ChaldiBan influence on Greek, 2592 

— Chinese students, 746 

— in early India, 144 
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Astronomy ; set' aNo Calendar 
Astyages, king of the Medes, 1626, 1804 
Asuncion, city, Paraguay, foundation, 
5014 

- Simnish relations with natives, 5080 

- statistics, 

- view, 5071 

Asurbanipal : see .-\shurhanipal 
Asuras, demons of Hindu mythologv, 
1182 

Asya, anciiMit country, 2078 
Asykhes, king of Eg.vpt, 2081 
Ata, l»‘gendar.v king of Eg.vpt, 20:>2 
Atabeg dynasty, 1064, 40 io 
Atacama, 872. 5080 

Atahualpa, ioca of Pern, 5815, 6S6S, 
6S76, 5872 74, 5007 
Ataiilf, king of th(‘ (Joths : si'c Atlianlf 
Ateas, Scythian king, 21 is, 2587 
Ateliers Sociaux, JiOiiis Blanc's scheme 
for, 5268 

Atelkuzu, former kingdom, E. Europe, 
8114 

Aten. Egyptian god, 2102 
Ateste : sia* Esti' 

Ateti. legendary king of Egypt. 2082 
Athabascan tribes, 821. 66o, 5712 
Athalaric, Ostrogoth ruler (d. 584). 8158 
Athaliah, wif(‘ ot .lorani. king of 
Jndali, 1771, 1772, 177r> 
Athanaric, chief of the Visigoths. 8110 
Athanasius, bishop of Ah'xandria 
(d. 878 .\.l>.). 2782, 2SS8, 2SSS 
Athanasius, founder of banra Monas- 
• tcry, 068. 2052 

Athar Veda, sacred hook. 1181, 1212 
Athaulf. king of the tiolhs. 61, 2888, 
2788, 8152, 8510 

Athelstan, Anglo-Saxon king (025 40), 
8886, 4100 

Athenagoras, Athenian philosopher, 
2862 

Athene, godch'ss. Acropolis statue of 
Pallas Athene, 2SS 

- Bologna head ol. 2160 

- idcnfillcd with Eg.vpt ian Ncdlli, 2007 
-■ Parthenon slainc. 2176, 2606 

- t(‘mplc at 'I’roy, 170 

Athens, capital of Greece, .\eropolis, 
201, 2180, to lace pag(‘ 2407 
.Vnligoiins’s eompu'st, 2581 
eommerec, 218 1 

— conh'deracy lormed, 2517 18 

— const it nt ion, 2t00 -02, 2571 

— decline ot, 2585 87 

- (Icinoeraey, deeliiu' of, 2518 10 

— ethnology of Athenians, 821 

— fall of. 2518 

-■ golden age of, 2407 2500 
— -Jlarald, son of Sigurd’s r(‘captnr(' 
imfonnd(‘(l, 2055 

- league against. .Macedonia, 25:56 
under L.veiirgns, 2585 
.Macedonian relations, 2521 22, 2526, 

25:50 

— .Mac(‘donian sMj)rema(*.v. 257:5 258:5 
I — Maceclonian wars, 2528, 25:5I-:5 1 
I 25:57- :58 

mark(!t. i)lae(‘ restored. 206 
'• - nobleman's house, 2lsit 
\ — Persian alliance with, against 
Maccdon. 1810 
PiTsian embassy. 2602 

- I^•rsian wars, 1816, 2407 2502 

— pi('tnres, 62HH 

— restored, 2477 

— riiin.s, 2100 

school of philosophy, 2616, 2888 

- siegi; (86 p.r.), 18:54 

— sophists, rise, of, 2511-12 
I Spartan wars, 251 1 18 

I — tlieatn; of Dionysus. 2170 

- Thc'seian temple, 2S6 

— Tliraeian coast eompiest, 21t)8 4 

- Turkish sieges of. 2081, 2006 

— in 12th century, 2068 

I — tyranny established, 2404 

— Venetian occupation (1687), 8010 
Athens, Walter de Brienne. duke of : 

see Walter de Brienne 
Athens, dnkc(iom of. 2806 
Athinganer, sect , 8 1 05 
Athlith. town, 4048 -4<'> 

Athos, mount, monasteries. 2074 
Athothis, king of Ancient lOgypt, 2032 
Athtar, Arabian deity, 265 
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AU, king of Egypt (6th dynasty), 203B 
Atlantio Ocean, ;>d&7-72 

— displacement of Mediterranean In 

commerce, 28 , 29 

— map showing routes of discoverers, 

mn 

** Atiantit ** of Plato, 6601 
Atlantis legends, 6660 
Atmosphere, 06-06 
Atoms, energy of. 105 
Atossa, wife of Darius, 1807 
Atrebates, Keltic trllic, 242H 
Atrimpos. Lithuanian deity, 3188 
Atrina, rntH*llion against Darius, 1810 
Atropatene, I’enda, Anthjdnis HI. of 
Hyrla's invasion, 1842 

— nained after AtropaUts. 1837 

— region Huered to il»« priestly class of 

Persia, 1868 

— relations with Partliia. 1860 
Atropatei, Persian satrap. 18:{7 
Attalus of Macedonia ii.v.). 2;>tl 
Attalus 1., (241 -107 li.o.), king ol 

I’ergamuM, 1828, Jfi.il 
Attains in., king of JVrgatnus, 1832, 
2384 

Attapskihn, Klainite riik r. 1701 
AUar-Kittakh, Klarnite riii<*r, 1703 
Attliakathas, lluddliist (-onirnentarirs. 
1374, 1376 

Attica, Drcen*, influence of tlie sea on 
development, 368 
— .for history of. see Athens 
Attic Maritime League. 2iot 
Attila. king of the iluns (.6th century), I 
2388. 27W), 3028 

— death scene, 2 -‘.9.1 ; 

— ■ defeat at (’lialrtuH-sur-Marne. 4001 I 

— - Invasion of Western Kurope, 3464 

— - and tin? |S)pe, 

— isirlrait. ,W.i(> 

Atvidft, mini's. 4068 

Atyada, myt Ideal rulers of Lydia, 1704 
Atzoapntzalco. kingdom, 6782 02 
Auoar, negro slate ; see tihana 
'* Attoossin et Nicolete/* 3808 
Auokfand, George Eden, earl of (1784- 
IHIO), i'JHd, 1287. 6600 
Auckland, N. Z., v)evv.s, 99/ 

Andlani, monastfe order, 2882 
Anersperg, Prince Adolf, Atisirian com 
iiiaiider, (18t8) 4030 
Auersperg. (ierman minister (1068). 
4421 

Auerstadt, battle of, 4731 
Aiierswald. Alfred von 4020 
Aueriwald. Erdmann von, 4060 
Augerean, Frencli general, 4687 
Augsburg, elly, bankers, 4.608 
- Jlol belli paintings, 4130 

- - Stnith American trade, 6038 
Augsburg, battle of. 0.6.6, 311,6 
Augsburg, eonh-ssi<in, 4I80. 4203 
Augsburg, diet (1647), •I22(» 

Augusta, eleetress »)f He.s.se (1831). 4878 
Augusta, (ierman empress, .i;'// 
Aogustamuica, province of Egypt, 2131> 
Augusta^ Secunaa, prt)vince «>f Egypt. 

AngusU^ Treverorum. Ihunan town, 

Augustenburg. Schleswig - HoUtein 
claims, .6003. 6163 

Augustine, St., of Hippo (d. 430). 2201 
2.LV.V, 2890, 4013. 

Augustine, St., missionary to llrifaiti 
(600). 3.373. .3.60.6, .3.620. .'{.5" / 

Augustinian missions in South America 
65)20 

Augustus I., king of Poland (1518 
1572): sec Sigismund 11. 

Augustus II.. king ol Poland (1007 
1733), 3281, 4446. 4459 
Augustus III., king of P(datui (1731 
63), 3256, 3'283 

Augustus, empcn^r of Rome (t )cta\ ins) 

(63 H.C.-14 A.D.), 2084, 2001 2707 

— administration of empire, 2604 

— busta, 2977, 2891 

— -anfl Pmsar’s murderers, 2680 _ 

— «'onsolM.aflf)n of empire under, 2006 — 

— and Mark Antony, 2677, 2088 — 

— marriages, 2702 

- and Poinpeius (36 h.c.). 2680 


Augustus, title of Augustus conferred 
(27 B.C.), 2691 

Augustus William, prince of Prussia, 
4543 

Aulad Soliman, Arab tribe, 2232 
‘•Auld Alliance," 3915-19 
Auneau, battle of (1588), 4290 
Aurangzib,(AlamgerI.), Mogul emperor 
(1658-1707), 1237 

— Berampur defeat, 1239 

— early campaigns and governorship 

of the Deccan, 1236 

— fanaticism of, 1147 

— Mahrattas’ relations with, 1238 

— mosque at BenarriS, //Jtf 

— palace ruins, 1137 
~ iMirtrait, 1237 

Aurelian Column, 27C1 
Aurelianus (L. Domitius), Roman 
emperor, 1866, 2771 
Aurelius, Marcus, Roman emperor : 

MarciiH AurcJiii.s 
Aureolas. Kornati general, 2770 
Auricular Confession, 3628 
Aurora, mother of A I Mansur, 3982 
Aurora Borealis, 269.6 
Aurungabad, India, 1137 
Aussa, kingiioni. West Sudan, 2229 
Austeo, Jane. 4H22 
Austeravia, an amber island, 3429 
Auslerlitz. battle ot (1806), 4645, 4728 
Austin, Sir H. T., arctic explorer, 0325 
Australasia, 1029,2623 
Australia, loll .60. 1067-1100 
-area. 1012 

- cattle mustering, 1000 

- climate. 1012, 1016, 1088 
Eonimonwealtli, ollhcH of, in Lon- 
don. 1002 

conditions of life in, 1097-9.S 

— convii t set I lenient-, |()27, 793,7, .6180 
• Cook < lahns lor Rrilain, 634.6 

<1 lie; In history, 1099 
defences, 1000, 5502 
diseovery and settlement, 1029 
l‘*13, 1041. 10.67, 1)13, 1)14, .61.67, 
103.1, 1015, 1030, 1037, 101.), 79.5.5 
105S, 79.59, 1000, 1001, 1002, JOGS, 
1072 

- - education, 1082, .6690 
■ethnology ami ethnography, .321, 

- • British influence on race.s. .6626 

- — ehaiaeteristic.s and history of 

almrigines. lo'io, Rri.t, 1026 
,6621 ’ 

■ — nniiiher of aborigini*.s, 1027 

race question, 1091 

typc.s and origin of alM»riginca 

200, 351, 1019, 1021, 1022 1023' 
1025, 1027, 5 IS2 

-exploration of inferior, 1039, 1050 
7979 ’ 

fauna. 1017 


Ati—Ava 
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-llnaneial crisia of 1892. W70 1031 
ll),83 ’ ’ 

g(|ld discovery and deveU»pment of 
industry, 1002, 1074 
■ government 

- — Coininonwe.iUh, formation and 

proelamation. 1021, 10S2, faeino 

- — eonstitntion.s of I8.6O to 18.6.6 

1071 * 

jjoycnjyrg in procession (1888) 
79. / 

~ provincial administration and 
g<»veriiment, 5676 78 
-self-government, lo49, 5648 
immigration, 1076, 10.88 
indn.strial arbitration, 1083 10O6 
labour questhms. 1046, 1083, 1093, 

land qncRtion. 1079 
injip.s, 1010 , 6345 

n.avy lOflO 
population, 10S7 

products map of SouTn-East, 1013 
Jirotecfive tariff. 1082, 1096 
running-in " horses, 1006 
Russell g iM)Hcy. etc. (1850), 4980 
siate goverri virs* appointments fiiai 
strike scenes (1890^7 ’ 


Australia, scenery, 1014, lOU, 1017 
1035, 1036, 1037, 1044, 1045, 1055 

1053, mo, 1008 „ 108* ’ * 

j — telegraph line across, 6633 
I — 20th century history, 1087 

— vegetation, 1016 

— Wages Boards, 1097 

— see also New South Wales, Queens- 

land, South Australia, Tasmania, 
Victoria, and Western Australia 
Anstralind, founding of, 1064 
Austria, 4405-15, 4521-31, 5221-22. 
5329-37 

— area and popnlation 

— army reorganised (1868), 6001 

— Babenbergers’ supremacy after 1164, 
3602 

-and Balkan crisis (1908), 6325, ,6334 
— Berlin Treaty concessions (1878), 
5206 

— commercial treaty with Prussia 

(Zollvercin) (18.63), 4973 

— concordat of 1855, 4974 

— conference of Llcrman princes at 

Frankfort (1863), 5062 

— constitution granted (1848), 4935 
— Crimean War : sec Crimean War 
— Croatian military frontier, 30.S8 

— currency 

— development of kingdom, 4407, 441,3, 

4521 

— ethnology, 321 

— fl nance 

— under Francis I., 4825 

- (Jennan federation scheme, 4961-74, 

4882, 50.67 

, — government, 4935, 5000, 5337 
{ - Hapsbnrg possessions in 15th cen- 
tury, 3421 

Hungarian invasion (1485), 3654 
' industries .and commerce, 4634 

- influence in Cermany, efforts to 

strengthen (c. 1862), 5061 

- It.alian negotiations (1866), 5070 

— Italian wars, 4785, 4925-32, .6020-30 
— Liber.U movement after 1859, 5060 

— Louis XlV.'s struggles with, 4432 

— .Mettcrnich's policy, 4794, 4808 

— modern history and conditions, 4788. 

.6221,5329 

— Napoleonic w.ars, 4679 

— Napoleon lll.’s negotiations with, 

.6094, 5095, 5099 

— Ottokar IL, rule in 1261, 3156 

— papal feud (1867-68), .6091 

— political parties (modern), 5221-22 

— Fragmatic sanction of 1713, 4523 

(1866), 4786, 5069. 

5079 

— roligiou.s liberty, struggles in 17th 

century, 4297 

— Republican movement (1848), 4916- 

— Revolution (1848), 4783, 4784 

— social democracy in, 5276 

— Succcs.sion Compact (1703), 4523 

— Succession War (1740) : .see Austrian 

Succession, War of t he 
, — Thirty Years War, 4301 
I - Triple Alliance with Germany and 
Italy (1887), 5231 
i ~ Turkish invasion (1663), 4415 

— Turkish war (1683), 4434 

— for Hungary ; see Hungary 

Austrian Succession, War of the, 4162 

— Briti.sh part in, 4514 
Aiistrvegr," 4010 

Autariate race, 2576 

Lombards (d. 590), 

Autophradates, Persian general, 2550 
Auvergnats, race, 321 
Ava, city, Burma, 1304 
Ava, kingdom : sec Burma 

— Byzantine relations with, 2916 

— comiection with the Huns. 3032 
-- m Hungary (626), 3113 

— invasion of Europe, 2389. 2392 

— Slav alliance with, 3071 

— supremacy over the Slavs, 3075 

“ probably identical with, 



Ava— -Bai 

Avatars, in Hindu religion, 1207 i 

Averroes, Arabian philosopher, 3739 
Aversa, town, Italy, 3554, 3942 | 

Avesta, sacred book. 1808 
Avicenna, historian (11th century), 1216 1 
Avignon, city, France, palace of the! 
popes, 3748 ! 

— Pope’s residence at, 3403, 3631, 3634, 1 

3744, 4130-34 

Avitus, Roman emperor (456), 2702 
Aviz, Knights of, 3992, 4003 
Avondale Mounds, 5690 
Awawandias, tribe, 321 
Axayacath, king, 5795-98 
Axes, of Stone Age, 132, 133, 138, 139 , ' 
176 , 178 ‘ 

Axim, town. Gold Coast, 2273 
Axum, kingdom and city, Ethiopia, 
2251 

— Byzantine relations with, 2912 

— Greek influence in, 2248 

— ruins of city, 2251, 2252 
Ayaoucho. battle (1824), .5980-00 
Ayar Cachi, legend, 5844 

Ayar Manco, legend, 5844 
Ayar Utsohu, legend, 5844 
Ayazinu, tombs of, 2590 
Aybek, Mameluke chief, 2149 
Ayesha, wife of Mohammed, 1018 
Ayllon, Lucas Vasquez de, 6014 
Aylmer, Lord, governor of Canada, 6120 
Aymara, race, 321, 5826-54 
Aymara pottery, 5820 , 5821 
Ayn Galut (Ain Jalut), battle (1260), 
1969, 2150 

Ayub, Mosque of, Stamboul, 2998, 2999 
Ayub Khan, Afghan leader, 1528, 5502 
Ayubite dynasty, 1964, 1969, 4049 
Ayub Salah ed-din Yusuf : sec Saladin 
Ayuma, battle (c, 809), 5964 
Ayuthia, ancient capital of Siam, 1394, 
1402. 1403 

Azandeh, tribe : see Niam Niam 
Azariah, king of Judah, 1777 
Azcaxochitl, Princess, 5795 
Azeif, Russian spy, 5302 
Azerbijan, region, Persia, 1978, 1983 
Azhar University, Egypt, 2180 
Azin Shah, c^indidate to Mogul throne 
(1707), 1240 

Aziri (Azirii) the Amoritc, 1719, 1740 
Aziz. El (97.5-96), Fatemid caliph of 
Egypt, 2146 

Aziz ed-din Alamgir, Mogul emperor 
(d, 17.59), 1240 

Azores, Elizabethan exploits, 5526 

— pirates, .5947 

— S. American trade, stniiggling, 5938 
Azov. Russia, 3332, 3333, 4058 
Azriau, prince of laudi (738 b.c.), 1669 
Aztecs, 321, 5708-89, 5725-5800, 5898 

— battle scene from old drawing, 5901 

— bridge of petrified wood, 5788 

— buildings and carvings, 5762 , 5763 , ; 

5764 , 5766 , 5777 , 5790 , 5791 i 

— Chinese descent theory, 5676 I 

— disused mines, 5789 I 

— hieroglyphs, 204 

— reception of Cortes, 5894 . j 

Aztec Temple, Yucatan, 5741 

Aztlan, Aztecs emigrate from, 5708, i 
5722 . I 

— \ahuas inhabit, 5761 j 


Ba. spiritual clement, 2095 
Baal, Canaanite god, 1752, 1768 
Ba’al, king of Tyre, 1679, 16?j:i, 1746 
Baalat, Canaanite goddess, 1736, 1751, 
.1753 

Baasha, king of Israel, 1769 
Babar, Mogul emperor (1525-1530), 
1146, 1225 , 1226 , 1498 
Babek, king of Persis, 1875 
Babek, a Persian sectarian, 1944 
Babel, Tower of, 279 
Bab el Mandeb, straits of, 1433 
Babeuf, Francois Noel (1764-97), 
4896, 5260-61 

Babington plot (1586), 4272, 4357 
Babylon, city, Alexander’s entry into, 
2550 I 

— capital of the Oriental world, 1565,1 
1.580, 1640 I 


Babylon, Dung! of Ur’s capture of, 1596 

— Esarhaddon’s restoration, 1620, 1677 

— Hittite capture, 1718 

— description, 2820 

— excavation, modem, 15 

— gods restored by Elam. 1708 

— hanging gardens, 225, 226 

— sack of, by Sennacherib (689 B.C.), 

1578, 1619, 1707 

— views of, 278 , 280 , 1590 , 1613 , 1622 , 

1625 , 1628 

— walls, dimensions, 268 

— Xerxes’ siege, 1812 
Babylonia, 1556-60, 1583-1629 

— agriculture, 1592, 1632 

— Aramaean migration into, 1604, 1657 

— architecture, 1635 

— Armenia’s relations with, 1786 

— art, 1585, 1587 , 1627 , 1644, 1696 

— Assyrian relations, 1572, 1577-80, 

1605-8, 1613-21, 167.5-84 

— astrology, 1637 

— astronomy, 1637 
“boundary stones, 1630 , 1631 

— bricks, use of, 268, 1695 

— caravan traffic, 1601 

— chronology, 1637 

— civilisation, iEgean civilisation in- 

fluenced, 287 
in Cret«,1564 

— — Egyptian civilisation influenced 

by, 1557, 2019 

Elam influenced by, 1583, 1515 

(Jreek influenced by, 1.583, 2592 

growth and influence, 1556, 1559, 

1584, 1629, 1631 

Judaism influenced by, 1785 

— coffins from Erech (Warka), 1589 

— commerce, 1601, 1644 

— copper, prehistoric use, 1558 

— and the country of tlic sea, 1603, 

1610 

— creation of the world tablets, 1641 

— Deluge tablets, 1643 

— early states, 1.593-98 

— Egyptian intercourse, 1606, 2078, 

2089 

— Elamito relations with, 1598, 1599, 

1610, 1700, 1701, 1703, 1706 

— empire eclipsed by Elam and Assy- 

rians, 1609-1621 

— feudal system in, 1631, 4091-92 

— gods, 1610 , 1621 , 1638 , 1639 

— hieroglyphs introduced, 1558 

— iiistoricol records, 1583, 1586 

— Hittite invasion, 1603, 1647 

— iniiabitants and their customs, 

321, 1583, 1584, 1.509, 1600: 

1611, 1885 : see also Sumerians 

- irrigation, 1557, 1601, 1632-35, 1632 

— Kassito conquest, and control, 1566, 

1603, 1604, 1608, 1702 

— land charter, 1630 

— language, 1556, 1584, 1721 

— Larsa rule, 1598 

-law, 1566, 1601 , 1602, 2936 
-literature, 271, 273, 1556 

— map of, from Sargoii to Hittite 

domination, 1562 

— mathematics, 1636, 2369 

— marriage market, 2819 

- Media’s alliance with, 1804 

— military system, 1693 

— monuments, about 3000 b.o., 1505 

— navigation on Persian Gulf, 1595 

— numerals, system of, 1636 

— Persian rule, 1581, 1626, 1812 

— plain, extent of at different periods, 

259, 260 

— postal service before 3000 B.c., 1556 

— religion and mythology, 274, 1558, 

158:), 1636, 1638, 1643 

— rise to power. 1 .599-1608 

— seals, 1564, 1603 

•—Semitic power in, 15.59, 1560, 1585, 
1586, 1589, 1590, 1.592 

— slavery in, 2815, 2818 

— social organisation, 2821 

— stele of burial of soldiers 1607 

- Stone Age, 1558 

— Sumerian nile, 1586, 1596 

— Sutu invasion, 1610 

— temples, 1636, 1635 

— tomb, early flat-roofed, 1606 
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Babylonia, towns, 260, 1590, 1593 

— Ur rule, 1596 

— weapons, 262 

— women, status of, 1600 

— world as conceived by, 1636 , 1637 
isaootuiles, Syrian commander, 1850 
Bach, Alexander von, Austrian minister, 

4935-38, 4971, 4971 
Baohne (or Furachogne), legend, 5806 
Back, Sir George, 6331 
Bacninh, battle of, 1410 
Bacon, Francis, Lord Verulam (1561- 
1626), 3017, 4143 , 4329 , 4328, 4351 
Bacon, Sir Nicholas, 4265, 4268 
Bacon, Roger (1214-1294), 3397, 3906 
Bacteriological research work, 50.37 
Bactria, ancient kingdom, Alexander’s 
conquest of, 2560 

• — Antiochus Ill.’s invasion and treaty 
with (206 B.O.), 1842 

— Chinese invasion, 2599 

— Elamito relations with, 1705 

— extent, 1847 

— (Jreek supremacy, 1847 

I —Indian conquests, 1848 

— kings of, 1848 

; — nomad invasions checked by, 1456 
; — Persian supremacy, 1847 
I -revolt against the Selcucid.T, 1841 
’• — Tibetan tribes’ invasion, 12():l 
I — the Yue-tshl occupation, 14.57 
' Badajoz, Spain, 4748, 4747 , 4750 
Baden, grand duchy, Germany, 4914- 
24, 4964-65, 5219 

— (institution granted (1818), 4834 

— union of Gennany negotiations, 

5087, 5142 

Baden, peace of (1714), 4464 
Badeni, count, 5222 

Badinguet, Maurer, name adopted by 
Louis Bonaparte, 4006 
Badis, ruler of Granada (1055), 3084 
Badvila(Totila), king of the Ostrogf)ths 
I (fl. 550), 3372, :}460 
, Baffin, William, 5448, 6332-38 
Baffin’s Bay, 5543 , 6333 
I Baganda, people, 5522 
Bagdad, city on the Tigris, commerce 
In time of Crusades, 4030-31 

— founded as capital of Abbassid 

dynasty, 1932 

— grass boats, 1933 

— Khivan supremacy, 1065 

— Mongol sack of (1258), 1487, 1496, 

1968 

“Persian protectorate of the ealiplis, 
1948 

— prosperity in reign of Harun ul- 

Rashid, 1936, 19:18 
1 — revolt against Mamun (813), 1913 

— scones in, 1933 , 1937 

— Turkish capture and rule in, 1954, 
i 1973 

I Bagdad railway. 1992, 1995 
Baggaras, people, :522 
Baghirmis, tribe, 334 
Bagirmi, state, Sudan. 2237. 2236, 2239 
Baglors, party in Norway, 3567 
Bagoas, Persian satrap, 1820, 1852 
Bagrated, dynasty, 3024 
Bahadur, Sir Jung, 5501 
Bahadur Shah, raja of Oujerat, 1223 
Bahama Islands, 5571, oios 

— Britisli occupation and early history, 

6188 

— education, 5589 

— Spanish slave-trade, 6013 

— trade with United States, 6188 
Bahirava, Hindu god, 1207 
Bahlul Lodi. Indian niler, 1221 
Bahlul Lodhi, dynasty, 1215, 1224 
Bahmani, dynasty of, India, 1224 
Bahram L Sassanid ; see Varanes T. 
Bahram V., Sassanid ruler of Persia 

(420-438 A.D.), 1877 , 1878 , 1879 
Bahram Shah, ruler of Delhi, 1219 
Bahrein Island. 2592 
Bahr-el-Ghazal, 5523 
Bahri, dynasty, Egypt, 2150 
Bahr Yusuf, canal: see Joseph’s Canal 
Bai, Egyptian noble, 2115 
Baian, Mongol leader, 1489 
Baikal Lake, 678, 636 , 683 
Baillet de Latoui : see Latour 
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Bailly, Jean Sylvain, 4650, 

Baioarii, j)f‘Ople : Mte Jiavariane 
Bairam Khan* regent for Akbar, 1227 
Bairat (or Jlhabra), inamption of, 1H>2 j 
Bajazet 1.. ottoman Hiiltan (l<i69-14o2), 
1406, 1072, 2084, 20ii6 

Baiazet n., Ottoman HulUn ( 1 481-1512). 

107:J, 2000 

Bail Rao. pesliwa, 1248, 1274 
Bakairi, tribe, 824 
Bakanaka : ace KanakaM 
Bakatla niakwena), trita*, 822, 2808 
Baker. Sir Richard, faring 1088 
Baker, Sir Samuel, Sudan adminiHtra* 
t ion, 2160, 2250 

Baker, Shirley, inis«ionary in T«jnga, 982 
Baker, General Valentine, 2170 
Bakhtchi zarai, 827 i 
Bakiar, battle of (1764) : ace liiixar 
Baku fu, Japanear aystern of govern- 
ment, 471, 4SH. too, 574 
Bakunin. Michael t 
Bakwena, p'*ople ; are llakutla 

4. .7, 

Balacrus, Maredonian romtnaiidrr, 2aj4 
Baiail, pe‘4hWil, 1218 , 1241 
Balaii Wiewanatt, Mabrattnn iiiinister 
under Sabo (d. 1720), 1242 
Balambcr, or Iluinmir, rbi.d oi the 
linns (411i rentnry), 1466, 8027 
Balawy, Valentin (155 1~0I), Hungarian 

po'd,8l2H 

Balban. Ohiyaa ed-din. T''!! 

dynahly . are (iliiyas ed-diii IJalban 
Balbiiiui (D. (Selins (’alvimiH), Komaii 
emperor, J76.S, 2760 
Balboa. Vazco Nunez de. Spanish ex* 
idorer. 1107, llOS, im, 5801 
Baloarce, General, 5064 

Balder, drily. 8584 
Baldeza. Gonzales (ll. 1412), ‘-2 ( 1 
Baldsh, Moslem general, 1027. 8,il6 
Baldwin, arrhltishop 6od <drrtor ol 
Trrvrs (18()M). 8620 

Baldwin I., of .Irnisalem (IIOO-IH), 
1062, lOlH, 4021 82, 5005 
Baldwin 11., of Jrru.salem (1118-81), 
4o21 80 

Baldwin III., of Jerusalem (d. 1102), 
1082 

Baldwin IV., of .lenisalem (1171-85). 

utxi 

Baldwin V., ol .Irnisalem (11S5 86), 
11)88 

Baldwin I., l-atiii emperor of ('oiistauti- 
no|(le, 2806, 207o. 80 l 8 , lU5M 
Baldwin II.. bat in emperor «d‘ (’ou- 
st ant inonlr, 8075 
Balearic Islands. 800 l, 8006 
-- Alnioravidrs lire to (1157), 8‘»‘»() 
Moorish expedition against. 8080 

- Vandal ilrsrriit i'li, 8510 

Balfour. Arthur James, '• I si, 5102, 0875, 
6876 

Bali Island. 012. 020 
Balinese, rare. 822 
Balkan Mountains, virw.s, :*:ins 
Balkan Peninsula, early ICnropeuii rivi- 
lisation. 2to7 0 
■early pistoles of. 2800 2105 
• •‘ssential tarts uhont 

- I’amlly eiistoins. 8o78 

-•* lirrek siiiirrinai’y the eaiise of coin- 
pliea lions, 2008 
Kellie invasion, 2480 

- f.cugue. 5820. 6822 
-Scythian invasion, 2444 

- Slavs in, 8070, 8075 

- Piirkisli eomiuesls of 14tli ertitiirv, 

20S8 

- under Turkish rule, 8007 

— Wills (1012-18), 5822, 5821, 5820 

Balkash Lake, I!i40 

^Ikh, iineient town, Ontral Asia. 1585 
Ballarat, Victoria, 1058, 1059 , ]o78 
Balleny, Antarctic e,xplori‘r, 6845 
Balleny Islands, discovery, 6845 
Balliol,^ John, king of Scotland, 3879, 

^lioi CollftRe, Oxford, 8906 

Balmaoeda, Jose, 599u 

Balolo, people, 822 

Balonf, taHijilc, 822 

Balsies. fiousc of, rulers of Zeta, 3096 

6460 


Baltic Company (f. 1554) ; see Russian 
Company 

Baltic Company (f. 1579) 4617 
Baltic provinces, Swedish acquisition of 
(10th century), 4878 
Baltic Sea, early settlements on, 8424, 

— fortji bombarded by Britwh fleet 

(1814), .5827 

— historical iinp<»rtancc, 3861 

— influence on humanity, 5064 

— ports open to Kiiglish tradeij, 3908 

— Kussian access to (1721), 3832 

— towns on, trade struggles in time ot 

Haiiseatir League, 4071-87 

— trad*; in Middle Ages, 406/ -OJ 
Baltimore, Lord, 0040, 6177 
Baltimore, city. U.S.A., congress (1776), 

6088 I 

— women’s crdlege, 6315 
Baltis, people, 822 

Baluba, Alriean -^^ 7 , „ 

Baluchis, race ; see under Laliiehistan ^ 
Baluchistan, Alexander’s conquest, 2 d 06 

— - ehmat . ' ‘ 

modi-rn history, 1581 et seq. 

-rales of. 822, 1127, 1290, 1416, lo81 

- statist ies, etc. 

Balunda, tribe, 822 
Bamangwato. tribe, 822 
Baraba. slate, Congo region, 2812 
Bambara. negro tribe, 822, 2219, 2^1J 
Bambaata, idiief, 686t) j 

Bamberg, hishojirie founded, 8580 i 

Bamboo grove, llrst Buddhistic mouas- 

tery, 1188 , 

Banandi, tribe, 822 j 

Banda island, 025, 026, 5504 I 

Bandah, Sikh Icailerfll. 1716), 1L41 
Bandar Abbas, port : see Bender Abbas 
Baner, John, 48n8 | 

Ba-neter-en, king : .see Neneter 
Banff, town, Alberta, views, 6131 j 

Bangalas. peoide, 822 
Bangalur, Iinlia, <*aj»ture by t'oruwallis 
(1701), 1’260, 1270 
Bangasb, Patbau elan, 1528 
Bangkok, capital of Siam, 1100, 1405 
Bangwaketse, Atriean people, 2808 
Banias, .Syria, 4o28 
Ban jer massing, Borneo, 010, 021 
Banking, Australian crisis (1802), 1079 
-- history, .’tlOO, 4508-4607, 4625 

— Italian village hanks, 5878 

- boinhards, 4664 65 

- London goldsmiths’ business, 4625 
Banko, Nuami, pottery works, 548 
Bank of England, 4592 , 44 42, 4480, 4626 

H,27 

Bank of Scotland. 4626 
Banks, Sir Joseph, lo81, 1032 
Banks Land, Parry names, 6888 
Bannockburn, battle of (1814), 3880, 
3926 

Banqiie d'Escompte de Perse, 1001 
Bantam. Java, 0n2, 012 
Bantu languages, 2oin. 2280, 2806, 5554 
Bantu negroes, 20 , 622, 2208, 5620 
Banville. Krencb t>oet, 5882 
Banyai, people, 822 
Banyo, province of Adamawa, 2228 
Banyoro, race : see Wanyoro 
Banza Lovangiri, town. Loaiigo, 2311 
Bapaume, battle of (1871), 5188, 5141 
Bapedi, people, 822 
Baptist Missionary Society, 5641 
Barakzai, el.m, 1285, 1528, 1524 
Barathians, people of Siberia, 646 
Baratieri, Major-General Oreste, 2258 
Barawa. town in East Africa, 1429 
Barbacin. j>coplo ; sec Screr 
Barbados, island 

— British occniiation, 5446, 6184-92 

— defences, 5504 

— education, 5.589 

— English sicgi (1605). 5952 

— government, 1, 6l«ji) 

d tiers emigrate to Chariest owm. 
6040 ’ 

— views, 6 IS;? 

Barbara RadziwUI, queen of Poland, 
8258 

Barbarian, origin of word, 2793 
Barbarossa, Rhaireddin, 3005 
Barbaiy Company; see Morocco Company 


Bal — ^Bas 

Barbary States. North Africa, 2208, 
2209, 2212 

Barbes, Armand. 4907, 5263 

Barcelona, Aragon, union with, 3991 

— capture by Moors (985), 3982 

— development and independence, 3987 

— Pisan war, 3998 

— Provence, union with, 3991 

— Succession quarrels, 3999 

— Tortosa seized by Count, 3990 
Barcidm, Carthaginian family, 2196 
Barclay de Tolly, Kussian commander 

4755, 4757 

Barcoebebas, Jewish impostor (132), 
1864, 2755 

Bardi, Italian family, 4064 
Bardi, Donato : see Donatello 
Bardi (Oaumata), “a Magin,” 1807 
Bards, ancient people on the Elbe : 
see Lombards 

Bardylis, king of Illyria, 2399, 2530 
Bareas, people, 322 
Barentz, William, 6327-29 
Barfus, Field-Marshal von, 4440 
Barguzins, tribe, 323 
Bari, people, 338, 2266 
Bari, town, Italy, 3935, 4054 
Barid Shah, dynasty, 1224 
Barka, North Africa, 2143, 2183 
Barkal, inscription, 2121 
Barker, Ellis, on wealth of Cermany, 5350 
Barkjarok, sultan, siege of Antioch, 4021 
Bar-Kokhba : see Barcochebas 
Barkuk, sultan of Egypt, 2152 
Barlaam of Calabria, 2974 
Barlaam and Josaphat, story of, 2925 
Barlow, Sir George, 1275 
Barmecides, fomiJy, 1937 
Bar money, 197 
Barnabas, Epistle of,” 2850 
Barnard College, New York, 6315 
Barneveldt, Johan van Olden, 461 1 
Baroda, state, India, 1244, 1332 
Barolongs, people, 322 
Barotse, African peofile, .822, 2808 
Barquisimeto, battle O'. 1890), 5968 
Barras, Vicomte de, 4676, 4679 
Barrekab, Senjlrli doeiunents drawm up 
by (c. 732 B.C.), 1727 
Barres, Maurice, 5884 
Barr6s, people, 322 
Barrington, Daines, 6336 
Barrot, Odilon, 4908-12, 4950-52 
Barrow, Cape, 6323 
Barrow Strait, Parry names, 6338 
Barsaentes, satrap of Aracliosia, 2558 
Bars Bey, sultan of Egypt, 21.53 
Bartatua, king of Ashkiiza, 1680 
Bartenstein, treaty of (1807), 4732 
Barth, Heinrich, 2230 
Barthelemy, J. J., 4686 
Bartholin, Thomas, 4577 
Barton, Sir Edmund, fai'ing 1083 
Bas, Bithynian prince, 1827 
Basarab, founder of “ 'rransalpina ” 
(14th century), 3052 
Basarab the Elder, voivode of Walla- 
ehia (147:i-74), 305.', 

Basarab III. (Neagoe), voivode of Walla 
ehia (1512-21), 3055 
Basds, people, 322 
Bashilange, African people, 2307-8 
Bashkirs, people, 322, 1516, 3113 
Bashukulumbwe, people, 322 
Basil I., Russian ruler (1271), 3287 
Basileiopators. of Byzantine empire, 
2951 

Basilica, code of the, 2949 
“ Basilicata,” 3940 

Basilius I. Byzantine emperor (876- 
886), 2946, 2048 

Basilius II., Byzantine emperor (976- 
1025), 2953, 2954 

Basilius of Cappadocia (d. 379), monastic 
reforms, 2883 

Basilius Digenis Acritus, 2920 
Basimba (Cimbebas), people, 322 
, Baskaks, Mongol tax-collectors, 3308 
Basle, Council of (1434), 3646, 3648, 
' 3824, 3647, 3758-55 

Basle, Treaty of (179.5L 4671 
** Basoche, la,” professional class. 3798 
Basques, j)eople, 322, 24ll-i2, 242^, 
3484, 3985-6 



Bas~Ben 

Basra, city on Persian diilf, 1913, 1923 
Burab. voivode : see Basarab 
Bassas, tribe, 335 
Bassianiu, Roman Caisar (314), 2780 
Bassianus, son of Emperor 8cveriis : 
see Caracalia 

Basta, George, Austrian soldier, 3126 
Bastaards, race : see Uriquas 
Bastarnsa, a Teutonic tribe, 329, 3431 
Bastian, Dr. Charlton, lOi 
Bastidas, Rodrigo de, 5917 
Bastille, the, 4650, 4653 
Basutoland, Boer war with (1858), 2324 
•—under British protection, 2319, 
2324 

— education, 5590 

— future discussed, 5648 

— government. 5567 

Basutos, African people, 322, 2289, 
2324, 6510-12, 5629-30 
Batanga, people, 322 
Batavi (Bctime), Teutonic people, 
322, 3432, 3471 
Batavia, 903, 905, 4965-69, 5504 
Bateke, people, 322 
Bath, city, Roman baths, 3501 
Bathori, Stefan : see Stephen Kalhory 
Bathurst, cape. Parry Islands, 5540 
Batjans, tribe, 331 
Batlapi, people, 322 
Batman, John, 1057 
Batonga (Batoka), people, 322 
Battaks, of Sumatra, 322, 915 
Batthyany, Count, 4919, 4936 
Battikalao, Dutch fort at, 13H2 
Battle Brotherhood, of the ^'orthmen, 
3532 

Battle of the Camels : sec C'ainels, 
battle of the 

Battus, Greek emigrant. 2187 
Batu, Mongol ruler (d. 1256), 1480, 
1492, 3305-6 

Batwa, African people : see Watwa 
Batwanas, people, 322 
Ban, battle (1848), 4944 
Baumann, Oscar, 2280 
Bautzen, battle of (1813), 4757 
Bavaria, Boniface’s work in organising 
the church, 3523 

— campaign of 1866, 5079 

— constitution of 1818, 4834 

— federation with Prussia (1867), 5088 

— Henry the J.ion of Saxony accpiircs 

in 1154, 3602 

— modern history, 5218 

- peasants revolt (1704), 4460 

— - papal infallibility doctriiie opposed 

by minister, 5098 

— revolutionary movement of 1848, 

4915-24 

— Thirty Years War, history, 4301 

— union of tJermany negotiations, 

5070, 5142 

— union with llapsburg territory (1685), 

4432 

Bavarians, people, 322, 3476 
Bavent, as most easterly point of 
England, 117 
Bavian, aqueduct of, 1635 
Bazar, battle (1794): sec Biixar 
Baxter, Richard, 4481 
Bayansi, African tribe, 322, 2309 
Bayard, Chevalier, 3833, 3834, 4212 
Bayeuz, old houses, 3788 

— tapestry, 3843 

Baylen, battle (1808), 4742, 5957 
Bazaine, Marshal, command iu-Franco- 
Prussian war, 5105 

— Mexican campaign, 5990, 60o2 

— portrait, 5110 

— surrender of Metz, 5113, 5129, 5130 
Bazard, Saint* Amand (1791-1832), 5261 
Bazar Valley expeditions (1907-8), 6364 
Bazeilles, captured (1870), 5112, 5121 
Bazin, Ren6, 5384 

Bazu (the Biblical Buz), Arabia, 1886 
Beachy Head, battle (1690), 4480 
Beaconsfield, Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of, 

at. Berlin Congress (1878), 5172 

— as chancellor of exchequer, 4980 

— co-operative movement aided by, 

5253 

— Cyprus acquired, 5608 

— ministry and its policy (1874-1880), 

6168-7aL 

pioneer in social reform, 6258 


Beaconsfield. Earl of, portrait, 4977 

— purchase of Suez Canal shares, 1434, 

5168 

— Reform Bill introduced, 5003-4 
Beards, Arabs introduce, 4050 

— taxed by Peter tlie Great, 3340 
Bear Island, discovery by Barentz, 6329 
Bears, in Drift Period, 122, 136 

— preiiistoric men attacking : plate 

facing 89 

Bear-worship, 644, 645 
Beaton, David, cardinal (d. 1546), 4241, 
4353, 4354 

Beaton, James, archbishop of St. 

Andrews {16(h century), 4353 
Beatrice of Anjou (1266 -85), 3975 
Beatrice of Aragon, queeii of Hungary 
(1690), 3124, 3124 

Beatrice, countess of Tuscany (11th 
century), 3592 

Beaufort, Henry, cardinal, 3046, 3804-95 
Beaufort, Jane, marriage to James 1. 

of Scotland, 3915 
Beauge, battle, 3015 
Beaugency, battle (1870), 51:18 
Beauharnais, Eugene, 4726, 4727 
Beauharnais, Josephine : sec Josephine 
Beaulieu, J. P., Austrian general, *679 
Beaulieu, treaty of (1576), 4289 
Beaumont, battle of (1870), 5120 
Beaune-la-Rolande, Freiieh attack 
repulsed (1870), 5136, 5140 
Beauty, in law of natural selection, 6424 
Bebel, Ferdinand August (t). 18 to), 
5271, 5272, 5378 
Beohuanaland, ethnology, 322 

— future discussed, 5648 

— government, 5568 

— native disturbaives. 2303, 5513 1 1 

— organised as British Crown eoloiiv 

(1884), 2331 
Beck, Baron von, 5332 
Beckerath, Hermann v. 4959 
Becket, Thomas A, 3865, 3867 
Bedar, India, Barid Siiah «lynasty, 1224 
Bedawi, Bedawy : sec Bedouins 
Bede, the Venerable (673-735), :{373, 
3506 

Bedford, John, duke of, 3816 22, 3894 
Bedouins, character, 1801, 1892 

— encampment, 1897 

— extension of territory oeeupie<l by 

at time of Abu Bekr, 1909 

— inHuenee of character on Western 

Asia, 1920 

— tnarriago customs, 214 

— Seti r.’s campaign against, 2108 

— Kubmissioii to Assyria, 1579 

— types, 4893, 1949 

Bedr, governor of Acre, I960 
Bedr, Wells of, Arabia, 1901 
Bedr-el*Gemali, ruler of Egypt, 2147 
Beechey, F. W., Arctic cxplonT. 6325 
Beer, introduction by Kelts, 2426 
Beghie^H., end of tlie world artieles, 
6413-38 ; ** Seven Wonders of 

Ancient Civilisation,” 225 
Begging, in India, 1178 
Beghins : religious unions, 3747 
Beglerbeg, title, 2155 
Begtash, Hadji, dervish, 2979 
Behai m, Martin, his map of world, 51 
Behaine, Figneuse de, 1405 
Behanzin, king of Dahomey. 2262 
Behistun, inscription, 1810, 1811 
Behring, Vitus, exploratif»ii.s (1725-41), 
678, 6333-36 

Behring Strait, discovery, 6336 
Beilan Pass, battle of (1832), 2162 

— view, 1956 

Beinga Della, ruler in Pegu (17 lo), 1306 
Beirut, town, Syria, 1737, 4026-31, 
4033, 4043 

Beja, people, 322, 351, 1893 
Bejapore, tombs, 1133, 1135 
Bekhten, ancient country, 2114 
Bel, god, 268, 2.556 

“ Bel, Observations of,” Assyrian astro- 
nomical records, 273 
Bela II., king of Hungary, 3117 I 

Bela HI., king of Hungary, 3117, 4035 
Bela IV., king of Hungary, 3118 | 

Belasitza, battle (1014); 2053, 3040 ! 

Bela Uros, zupan of Rassa : see Uros 
Belcher. Sir E., 6325, 6340 
Beloredi, Count Richard, 5067, 5277 
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Belfort, town, France, 4034, 4043, 5145, 
6149 

Belgm, people, 3436, 2428, 323, 3433 
Belgian Congo : see Congo Free State 
Belgica, Roman province, 2739 
Belgium, 4872-74, 5233-34, 5357-63 

— area and population, 

— colonics, 

— Congo State influence, 2347 

— eiliication, 5233, 5361 

— ethnology, 323 

— finance, 

— Flemish language concessions, 5233 

— government, 5:{62 

— iudependenee recognised by London 

Confereneo (1831), 4873 

— industrial revolution in (1686), 5233 

— industry and commerce, 

— Jesuits’ position (1855), 4974 

— social democracy in, 5278 

— union with Holland (1813), 4872 
Belgrade, town, capture from the Turks 

(1718), 3021 

— modern conditions, 5321 

— siege of (1456L 2995 

— views, 385, 5292 

Belgrano, patriot of Montevideo, 5956- 
84, ',^7/ 

Beli-arugal. priest-king of Elam, 1701 
Bel-ibni, king of Rabylon, 1618 
Belisarius, Ryzantiiic general, 2910, 
.3372, 34.59, 2914, 2915 
Belize, Hritish Honduras, 6200 
Bel-kudur-usur, king of Assyria, 1655 
Bell, Henry, llrst steamboat built by, 
4806 

Bell, John, American politician, 6238 
Bell, Captain Philip, 6186 
Bellacoola tribe, tokens, 5707 
Bellay, Joachim du, French poet : sec 
Dll Bellay, Joachim 
Beilin, Ferry of, battle, 4495 
Bellingham, Sir Edward. 4367 
Bellingshausen, Admiral, 6345, 6351 
Bellini, family of Italian painters, 4124, 
4120, 4128 

Bellmann, K. M., Swedish jioet, 1582 
Bel-nadin-apli, king of Babylonia, 1609 
Bel-nirari, king of Assyria, 16.53 
Belshazzar, king of Babylon, 1626, 1627 
Belshazzar, son of Nabonidus, 1581 
Bern, General Joseph, 4i)iu 
Benalcazar, Sebastian de, Spanish 
explorer, 5910, 5918 
Benares, city, India, Buddha’s teaching 
at, 1187 

— Cheyt Singli and Warren Hastings, 

1264 

— Gaticsa, celebration of fpa.st of, 1209 

— views, 1132, 1136, 1184, 1189 
Bendemann, E., pictures, 280, 1754 
Bender Abbas, port, 198i 
Bendigo, Australia, views, 1059, 1072 
Benedek, Lewis von, Austrian comman- 
der (1866), .5026, 5072, 5073, 5073 

Benedetti, Count, 5078, 5102 
Benedict V., pope, .3722, 3722, 39.39 
Benedict VIH., pope, 372.3, 3776, 3941 
Benedict IX., pope, 3723, 3724, 394:> 
Benedict XI., pope, 4i:}0 
Benedict XII., pope, 41.34 
Benedict XIII., I»opo, 3408, 3639, 41.34 
Benedict of Nursia, St, founder of Bene- 
dictine Order, 2799, 3522 
Benedictines, monastic order, dress, 3737 

— foundation of, 2799, 3522 

— Gregory the Groat’s protection of, 

3522 

— in Spain, 11th century and onwards, 

3992 

Benevento, Italy, arch of Trajan, 2752 

— duchy formed in 6th century, 3462 

— I.ewis IT. eoiKiuers (86o), 3935 

— medheval history, 3939 

— relations with Lombardy, 3464 

— Homan colony, 2630 

— subjugation of Ariebis by the Franks 

(787), 3469 

Benevento, battle of (275 b.c ), 2632 ; 

(1266), 3.395, 3615 
Beneventum: see Benevento 
Bengal, Diwani ceded to British, 1250 

— Hastings’ administration in, 1268 

— famine of 1873-74, 1331 

— mutiny of 1824, 6500-01 
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Bengal, partition of, by Curzcm, 1348 

— |)olltic»l uiir<*Ht (ltM)7-0), 

— population, 1358 

— Kftnt Act (1850), 1321 
Bengalia, people, 323 

Ben-hadad, kinK of Damasciin of the 
Bible : see Bir-idrI 
Beni Kainukah, Bedouin tribe, lOoi 


Bernardone, Gioraaiii: see Fran< l8 of 
Aasisi 

Berne, picture, S2S9 
Bernhard, duke of MeininRcn, 5083 
Bemicia, ancient kingdom, Britain, 3;>0‘» 
Bemitein, Eduard (b. 1850), .52/1, 5274 
Bemstorlf, Count, Banish minister, 4.)7a, 
4579 


Benin, kiriKdom, West Africa, 2264, Bemetorff, Prussian minister, 5057 


5510, 338, 2202 
Beni Serradreh. family, 1002 
Beni Tamina. Arab tribe, 1004 
Benjamin, trit)e of, Haul as lender, 1750 
Benjamin of Tudela, 20c,o 
Benjowiki, Count (I770), 2351 
Bennigsen, Rudolf von, 5052 
Bennigsen, BuKsian comtiiander, 1732 
Bennu, Kuyptiau sicred bird, 2006 
Ben Sel, sultan of Brnaii, 2204 
Benaon, Stephen Allen, 2264 
Bentham, Jeremy, imoc., isio, is'io 
Bentinck, Lord William Cavendish ( 1774 - 
1830), 1270, 12/9 

Beitivogli, Boloiiua riile<l by, 3057 
Bentzon, Madame. 5386 
Beon, IfykniM King of llgypt, 2059 
Berainpur, bnifle <if, 1230 
Berar, India, 1221 
Berat, battle ol (1281), 3075 
Berbers, isfuile, Almohade dynasty In 
North Africa, 220 h 
ellmology. 323, .{/.v, 2185 
In Kurope, 2372, 2:573 3514, :i516 
• see alM<» Spam, Mfsirish rule 
-revolt agnust ttie raliph (710), 
102«‘., 3516 

- Struggles \^ith Arabian invaders of 

Noitli Alliea, 2205 

Hubjertioii iMS'essary to France, 3011 
Berbice, British tOiitiia, 5050, 6ioo 
Berengar I. of Friuli, king of Italy, 
3762, 3037 

Berengar 11., King of Itah, :50:57 .30, ;55.86 
Berengar ol Tours (11. lo75t). ;57:52, .375*0 
Bereagariaof Navarre, <iuceri nt Fiiglaiid, 
.3868 

Berenice, queen <»f F.g.vpt, 2i:51 
Berenice, of s> ria, into 
Berenice, .lewish princess. 2741 
Berenice Troglodvtice, town, 1 126 
Berastord, Lord Charles, 51*5, 5iVi 
Beresford, William Carr, Viscount, 55t56, 
4710, 1812 

Beresovsky, Anton, a Pole, 5P.>5 
Bergen, .Norwav, ;5.''66, 55H9, lo7o, 4o78 
Bergenaers, .Afiic.iii fteople. 2281 
Bergerac, treaty of (1577), 12'.)0 
Bering, Vitus : see Behriiig 
Berisades, 'riiraei iu king, 2105 
Berkai, khan of Kiptrhak, 1 Pi2, 3.30,8 
Berkeley, George (HW5 17.'.3). 4 in, 

4557 

Berks, Councillor von, 1*.*I6 
Berlin, city, tiermaiiy, conference ot 
tO'rmiiii states (IHIO), 4061 65 
-- fortilleatkiiis in 1688, .1^49 
~ revolntk.fi of ISIS, 4014 24. 4921 

- Sjegesallee, 5353 

- trliiioph.il entry into (1871), .5151 

- - views, 52S4 , 5542 

• - weleome to the Prussian army, 5008 
Berlin Congress (I. s78), 5206 
faidng p. .510:1, 5172 
Berlin, treaty of (1712), 4.530 
B.tHo, treaty of (1870), 5113 
Berlin Decree (1806), 1645, 1731 
Bermiiis, Mount, rose gardens, 240.5 
Bermudas, 5570, 

Berroudo Ul., king of he(«n, 3088 
Bernadotte, Johu, marshal : sec (’Imrlcs 
XIV., king i)f Sweden and Norway 
Bernard, hUhop (tl. loo:i). ,}5S7 
Bernard, king of the Lombards. 3034 
Bernard, St., of Clairvaux (1146-.53), 
CruMdes proaebed bv, 33S4, 3386, 
377.8, 378.3, 40.32 

— feeding the ixior, 4022 

— teaebings, 3732 

— Templars supported bv, 4020 
Bernard of Saisset (c. l3o'i), 3782 
Bernard, duke of Haxc-NVeimar and of 

Fnineoula, 4307 
Bernard of Toledo, 3002 
Bernard of Vandadour, poetry of, 3802 
Bernardino of Siena (d. 1444), 3053 


Berry, duke of, revolt again-st l»uis XI., 
3825 et seq. 

Berry, Charles Ferdinand, duke of. 

assassinated (1820), 4840 
Berry, Marie Caroline, duchess of, 4870 
Berserker rage, meaning of term, 3532 
Bertha of SuTzsbach, iiyziiiitine empress, 
12th century, 2061 
Bertha, q icen of Kthelbert, 3504 
Bertha of Holland, marriage with Philip 
I., 3708 

Berthelot, P. E. M.. 103 
Berthold, bishoj) (d. II 08 ), 3704 
Bcrthold of Mainz (tl. 1405), reform 
se)iemc for empire, 3678 
Berthold of Regensburg, 37 4 1 
Berthold of Zahringen. duke elect of 
(’arinthia (tl. 107.5), 3.501 
Berthold V. of Zahringen (II. 11 O 8 ), 36) 1 
Bertrada, fpicen of the Franks, 3467 
Bertram de Born, poems an<l life, 3801-2 
Bertrand of Got : .see (’lement V., jiojie 
Bertrand of Toulouse, rrii)oli.s captured 
by (1100), 4023 26 
Beruni, ehronologist, 1216 
Berwick, James Fitzjames, duke of, 
battle of Alman/.-i (1707), 4460 
Bes, Kgynthn god, 2o01, 2093 
Beseler, Wilhelm Haitwig, 4045 
Bessarabia, Moldavia re<‘overs, 5011 
Bessarion, Johannes, library, 3063 
Bessenyei, George (1752 1811), 3134 
Bessi, Tlimcian race, 2101 
Ressieres, George, 4.8(7 
Bessieres, Jean Baptiste, 4742 
Bessus, satrap ot H.ictria, 25.58. 2560, 
2562 

Bethel, sanetiiary of, 1768, 17.80 
Bethlehem, clmrehes in (18.50). .5005 
Bethlen, Gabriel, of Iktar, lord of Tran- 
svlvania: .see (Jaliriel 
Betjaii, King of Kgypt, 2nd dynasty, 20.33 
Betjuner Narmer, Kgypt lan King: sie 
Nariner 

Bet Khallaf, aneieni Kgypt, tomb. 2034 
Beth-Shemesh, defeat of Atnaziali ut, 
1777 

Bethune, Maximilian de : se<> Sully 
Beth Zachariah, battle of. 1854 ‘ 

Betsileo, nafhes of Mad:igas<*ar, 2350 
Betsimisaraka, natives of Madagascar, 
:?2.3, 2:{.5o 

Betuwe, (Jerman people: see Batavi 
Beust, Friedrich Ferdinand, Baron 
( 1.800 (886), 5080. 4066, 50S9, .5000 
Beybars, king of Kgypt : see Bib’ars 
Beyrout, town. Syria : see Beirut 
Ihabra, inscri(>lion of : see B.airat 
Jhagavat, name of Buddha : see 
Buddha 

Bhallika, «»iie of the first converts to 
Buddhism. 1187 
Bhalluka, Tamil leader, 1374 
Bharata, liuliaii royal tribe, 1167 
Ihartpur, town, India, 1270, 5400 
Jhawawarman, king of Cambodia 
HOI 

Ohikshu^ (Bhikkhii), Buddhist monks, 

Bhils, people. 323. 12.‘»2, 1327 
ihilsa, gateway .at, 1190 
Ihodau Phra, Burmese rulrr, 1396 
Bhoti Encampment, N.W. India, 5541 
Bhurkote, wooden bridge. 1I38 
Bhutan, native slate. 1124, 1504 
war (1864). 1327. .5.501 
Bhuteswara, Hindu g«)d, 1207 
Bhut Shikan, ruler of the Ghazni 
dynasty : see Mahmud 
Biaina, ancient district. Armenia, 1787 
Fialolenka, battle of (1831), 4875 
Bianca of Aniou, 3076 
Fianca Maria of Milan, 3677 
Biarmia, Fiivdsh kingdom. 3190 
**^•5^®*"**^*“^* Egj'pt, tombs, 2050. 
2073, 2074, 2096 


Ben — Bis 

Bibars (1260-1277), Mameluke king 
of Egypt, 2150, 4043 
Bibeskos. Turkish official, 5005 
Bible, Abyssinian bible, pages from, 
2254 

— Coverdale’s translation, 4230 

— Creation and Deluge accounts, 

1583, 1584 

— editions up to 1522, 3760 

— German translations, 3528, 3751, 

4197, 4201 

— historic value of, 1755 

— Hungarian translations, 3127 

— Septuagint version, drigln, 2597 

— tran.slatlon8 forbidden by media)val 

Church, 3746 

Bicocca, battle of (1522), 4212 
Biels kij, Kiissian family, 3318 
Bienekhes. king of Egypt (Ist dy- 
nasty), 2031, 2032 
Bifrost, in Scandinavian myth, 3534 
Bigot, intondant of Canada, 6003, 6103 
Bilanagar, ancient kingdom, 1224 
Bijapur, India, 1224 
Biliktu, Mongol emperor, 1509 
Bill of Rights (1680), 6074 
Billy, King : see Lanney. William 
Bimbisara, king of Magaaha, 1188 
Bindrabund, temples at, 11.32 
Binothris, king of Egypt, 12031 
Biology, beginning of life on the earth, 
90-107 

— British research work, 5636 

— how life became possible on the 

earth, 01-98 

— relation to history, 6405-32 
Biondo, Flavio (1388-1463), 4126 
Biram, Hausa state, 2223 
Birch, J. W., murder (1875,, 6.504 
Birchshanks, followers of Hverre 

Sigurdsson (12th century), 3.507 
Birger, king of Sweden (1290-1319), 
3.574 

Birger, Jarl, Swedish chief (d. 1256), 
3572, .1.572 

Bir>idri, king of Damascus (c. 88.5-884 
P.C.), 1728, 1709, 1.574, 1663 
Birinus, Koman missionary, 3505 
Birket-el-Kerun, lake, Egypt, 2022 
Birs Nimrud, supposed site of Tower of 
Babel, 27.9 

Birth-rate, decline in modern England, 
2804 

— fluctuations in, causes, 6414-30 
Biru, ancient town, Sahara, 2218 
Biru, origin of name Peru, 5905 
Bisaltia, distriel in Asia Minor, 2521 
Bischofsbeim, liattle of (1866), 5Q79 
Biscoe, Antarctic explorer (1831), 6345 
Bisharis, tribe, 322 

Bishops : see Episcopacy 
“Bishops* War” (1639), 4363 
Bismarck, Prince, Alsace-Lorraine 
policy, ,5220 

— and Austrian war of 1866, 5069 

— and Napoleon TTI., 5030, 5JJ8 

— Church policy (1878), 5217 

— oodiftcation of German laws, 5347 

— roiirluding peace at Versailles, 5147 

— dismissal by William II., 5213, 5216 

— I’lvaeric lli.’s relations with, 5213 

— government of states annexed (1866), 

5081 

— Italian policy, 4786 

— on Prussian- Austrian campaign 

(1850), 4969 

— peace negotiations (1871), 5149 
-Iiolicy in 1870, 5102 

— Polish policy, 5032 

— portraits, 5148 

— rise to power, 5058 

— Russian policy (1854), .5010 

— at St. Petersburg, 5029 

— Schleswig-Holstein question (1863), 

5064 1 I 

— social policy, 5273 

— Spanish Succession negotiations 

(1870), 5101 

— speech at the Constituent Reichstag 

(1867), 5084 

— union of Germany, negotiations. 

5 1 42 

— William I. persuaded to refuse to 

attend Conference at Frankfort 
(1863), 5062 



Bis — Bon 

Bistritz, town. Transylviinia, 3142 
Bit-Adini, Cliahla'an principality. Iflll 
Bit-Amukani, Chaldacan province, 1611. 
1616 

Bit-Dakuri, ChaUliPan principality, 1611, 
1678 

Bithynia, ancient kiiiRdom, 2381, 2334 

— early Christians in, 2857 

— extent of kingdom. 1832 

— independent kingdom founded by 

Zipoites, 1827 

— origin of inhabitants, 2400 

— Roman province formed (04 B.C.). 

2664 

Biti, title of king of Lower Kgypt. 2017 
Bit-Iakin, Chaldiean principality, 1611. 
1706 

Bitiliash, Kassite chief of Elam, 16.54, 
1702 

Bit'Imbi, frontier fortress of Elam. 1711 
Bit-Khilani, in Plnrnician arcliitecture, 
1751, 1752 

Bitonti, tablet erected by Frederic II., 
3952 

Bit-Sa'alli, Cliald.Tan principality, 1611 
Bit-Shilani, Chaldsi'an principality. 1611 
Bitterfeld, Prussian general, 5073 
Biwa. lake, Japan, 426, 487, 4S8 
Bizzozero, Signor, 5372 
Bjorn, king of Sw'eden, 3571 
Bjornson, Bjorn, 5159, 5160 
Black Bonnets, see Kara-Kalpaks 
Black Brine (Black Tide), of Japan, 417 
Black Bulgarians : see Kuturgurs 
Black Code, slave laws, 6392 
Black Death : see Plague 
Blackfoot Indians, 312 
Black Hole of Calcutta, 1257, 12G5 
Black Obelisk, scenes from, 1664 
Black Ram, Turkoman tribe : see 
Kara Koinlo 

Black Russia, district, Europe, 3216 
“ Blacks ” and “ Whites ” ; see (iuelfs 
Black Sea, (lenoeso colonics, 4058 

— neutrality dccljired (1856), 5010 

— Russian action respecting (1870), 

5130, 5196 

— Venetian and (jleiioese commerce, 

3962 

Black Sea Basin, Agroeiucnt of 1900, 
1992 

Black Sea Conference : sec London 
Conference (1871) 

** Black Stone ** in the Kaaba, Mecca, 
1892 

Black Tide of Japan, 417 
Blagoveshchensk, scciu^s, 70,1 
Blake, Robert, Admiral, 4351, 5486, 
5,509, 5526, 4,il0 

Blanc, Louis (1811-1882), 490'^, 4949, 
4950, 5263 

Blanche, marriage; to .Tohn of Atcagon 
(c. 1441), 3999 

Blanche, of Bourl^on, marriage to 
Pedro the Cruel, 3997 
Blanche, of Castile, queen of France, 
regency, 3798 

Blanche Bay, N.Z., 95S \ 

Blanco, Antonio Guzman, 5994 
Blandina, (Christian martyr, 2S7.1 
Blanqui, Louis Auguste (1805-81), 
4907, 4949, 5263 

Blanquillos, wars with Colorados, 5986 
“ Blanquist tactics,” 5263 
Blantyre, mission church, 5041 
Blemmyer, African tribe, 2247 
Blenheim, battle of (1704), 4455^ 4468 
Blessing the fleet, 4108 
Blest, Islands of the,” 2486 
Bligh, William, 1037, 10.18 
Blincoe. Robert. 6393-94 
Bloemtontein, soutti Atrica, market 
square, 2.12,1 

Blood, Sir Bindon, expedition, 1347 
Blossom, Olive (1605), 5446 
Bllicher, Prussian general, 4758, 4766 
Blue Nile : see Nile 
Blues, political party in Byzantium 
(532), 2910 

Blum, Robert (1848), 4922, 4939 
Blumenau, battle of (1866), 5079 
Blumentha), Leonhard von, 5074 
Bluntschli, Dr. Johann, 4903, 6383 
Boabdil, Moorish king of Granada, 4002 
Boadieea, British queen, 78, 3500 J 


Boat dwellings, at Canton, 192 
Boats, of ancient Egypt, 2000 

— evolution of, 190 

— Saxon (200 A.D.). 2308 
Bobadilla, Francesco de, 5887 
Boccaccio, Giovanni (1313-75), 3956 

4123-25 I 

Bocchoris, king of Lower Egypt, 2121 : 
Bocchns, king of Mauretania, 2200 
Bochica, legend. 5808-18 i 

Bodhi (knowledge), fundamental prin- 
ciple of Buddhism, 1193 
Bodhidharma, Buddhist patriarcli : see 
Ta-mo 

Bodhisattwas, of the Buddhists, 1205 
Boecklin, Arnold, artist. 5353 
Bosotia, Greece, 2467, 2495, 2505, 2538 

— people, 323 

Boers, British supremacy asserted in 
Natal, 2319 

— in Cape Colony. 2314 

— ethnology, 323 

— great trek from Cape Colony, 2310 

— natives, relations with, 5512, 5517 

— racial struggles in . Africa, 5629 

— Transvaal independence secured 

(18.52), 2320 

— Zulu wars, 2288 

— see also S. Africa, Transvaal, etc. 

Boethius, minister of Tlicodoric, .1456 
Boethos, king of Egypt, 2031, 2033 
Bogdan I., voivo<ie of Moldavia, 3059 
Bogdan II., voivode of Moldavia, 3060 
Bogdan III., voivode of MoId.avia, 3061 
Bogdania : see Moldavia j 

Bogdanovitch, General, assassination 

(1903), 5303 

Boghaz Kdi, Asia Minor, Hitt it e remains 
I discovered, 1718, 1720, 1731, 1790, 
2114 

— site of capital of Hittitc Ernjurc, 1717 

— views, 1716 
Bogle, George, 1504 
Bogomil heresy : see Bogu miles 
Bogota, S. America, 5806-23, 5992 

— boundaries, 5958-60 

— New Granada .absorbs (1831), 5994 

— population statistics, 

Bogota Lake, 5801 

Bogumiles, heretical sect, (ioctrines and 
history of, 3039 

— importance in liistory, 2898, 3041 

— literature of, 3040 

— revival of the P.aulicians, 2940 

— Tirnovo synod condemns, 3043 
Bohemia, 2899-2000. 3145-80 

— Christianity established in, 31 18 

— confession of Augsburg prt)fcssed in, 

4293 

— costumes of 17tli century, 3177 

— crown of St. Wenccslaus, .1151 

— (ierman conquest (928), 3695 

— Hapsburg rule, 3180, 4521 

— Hungarian wars, 3154, 3175 

— Hu.ssite w.ars, 3166 72. 3173, 3639 -49 

— indoi)endeiice recognised, 3155 

— Luxemburg dynasty, 3159 

— milit.ary power in TJtJi century, 

31.53 

— modern conditions in, 5331 

— Pan-ShiV movement (1848), 491.5-17 

— Poland united to (1300), 3157 

— Polish wars. 31,50, ,1151, 3154 

— Beformation in, 3166, 3751, 3753 

— Sigismnnd’.^ attempt to secure throne 

(1419 -20), 3613 

— Silesia .acquired (1327), 3160 

— struggle for religious liberty in 17th 

century, 4297 

— supremacy in Hungary (1260), 3118 

— types of people, 3147, 3171 
Bohemian Brotherhood, sect, 3176 
Bohemians : see Czech 

Bohemond I. (d. 11 ll), Cypriote kings 
descended from, 4044 

— conquest of Antioch. 2959 

— First Crusade led by, 4016-24, 4019 
Bohemond II., reign over Antioch, 4028 
Bobm, Franz, preaching against clergy, 

3760 

Boii, Gallic tribe, 2429, 2432 
Boil, Fray Bernal, missionary, 5921 
Boiiean. Etienne. 3795 
Bokelheim, Castle of, Kcniy IV 's. 
imprisonment in, 350 5 
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Bokenranet, king of Lower Egypt 
(c. 720 n.o.) ; see IW)Cchoris 
Bo-khai, Empire of : see Pii-hai 
Bokhara, city and state. Central Asia, 
Khiva and its relation with, 1518 
■— Mongol capture, 1483 

— Moslem capture (709), 1924 

— portrait of Amir, 1514 

— Russian wars with, and conquest, 

1519, 1520, 1539, 1541 
~ situation, 1516 

— struggles for possession, 1518 

~ Turkish occupation in 11th century, 
1953 

— views, 1514 

— Zoroastrian nation discovered, 1879 
Bolama, Portuguese Guinea, 55o9 
Bolan Pass, 375, 1838, 1284 
Bolbitine Nile, mouth of Biver Nile, 2022 
Boleslav I., duke of Bohemia, 3150 
Boleslav I., duke of Poland, 3150, 3194 
Boleslav II., duke of Pol.and, 3197 
Boleslav III., duke of Polaiui, 3 1 98, 3200 
Boleslav IV., duke of Poland, 3199 
Boleyn, Anne : sec Anne 
Bolingbroke, Henry St. John, Viscount, 

4464, 4489, 4491 

Bolivar. Simon (1783-18.30), 5958, 

5960-92, 5960 

Bolivia, S. America, 5995; aborigines, 
5680-86 

— Almagro’s expeditions, 5911 

— Chibeluis inhabit, 5804 

— hound.ary dispute with Peru, 6377-78 

— Inea antiquities, 5837 

— people, 323 

— revolutions of 19th century, 5904- 04 

— views, 5810, 5901 

Boiko, duke of Schweidnitz. 3162 
Bologna, Italy, Austrians occupy (1849), 
4932 

— doctors summoned to Diet of Bon- 

caglia (1158), 3606 

— in Middle Ages, 3949 

— Renaissance peri»»d, history, 3950 

— revolution in 183J, 4876 

— Visconti acquire, 3972 

— university, 4121, 4131 
Bologna, Concordat of (1516), 4229 
BomW» (^ity. India, English .acquisi- 
tion (1252). 4468, 5452 

— plague in 1896, 1347 

— Victoria terminus, 1358 
Bombona, battle (c. 1820), 5978 

Bonaparte, Joseph : see Joseph 
Bonaparte, Louis (1778-1846), 4728, 
4740 

Bonaparte, Louis Napoleon, Papal States 
revolt (1831), 4877 

Bonaparte, Lucien, president of Kreneh 
Cli.amber (1799), 4694 
Bonaparte, Napoleon : see Napoleon 
Bon.aparte 

Bonard, Louis Adolphe, 1413 
“ Bondage,” picture, 2806 
Bondei, native state, E. Africa, 2208 
Bond. Sir Robert, 6378 
Bone, Egyptian adzes and harpoons, 
2.18, 240 

— implemenU of Drift Age, 142 

— split for m.arrow by Drift man, 136, 

142 

Bonflni, Antonio (d. 1502), 3122 
Bongo, African people, 338, 2265 
Boni, stati', and Celebes, 924 
Boniface VIII., pope (1294), 3402, 3743 

— arrest, 3742 

— Bull of (Cnani Sanctam), 3756 

— Dante opposes in treatise, 4122 

— English policy, 3876-77 

— France, relations with, 3779-83, 

4130 

— Guelf "Whites’' overthrown by, 

3965 

— suprem.acy as overlord acknow- 

ledged, 3623 

Boniface IX.. pope (1401), 3633 
Boniface, Roman governor of Africa 
(d. 432 A.D.), 2202, 2790 
Boniface, St., Anglo-Saxon missionary, 
3524, 3480, 3523, 3525 
Boniface, king of Thessalonica, 2396 
Bonin, Adolf von, Prussian general, 5073 
Bonn siege (1688), 14 1 4 

646J 
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Bonneyal (Ahmed Paiha), T'n*n(’h 
reiicgad*' (1075-1747), 3022 
BODDi?et, G. 0. d^ 4212 
Bonsnsa, town, 27 
Bontoai, Eucene (r. 1856), 5oi i 
Book of Common Prayer : hw l*ray<*r 
Ho<»k 

** Book ol the Dead/* 2094 

Book ol the KinK^ Tlln-tan lilsfdrv, 
1474 

Boomplaats, Itafllf. 2320, 5510 
Boorde, Andrew, 3104 
Booth, Charles. Hd>-hl rr>sr>.'!r(')id><. Oloi 
Bopp, Franr., (11. 1H33). lioo 
Borawe, Arab witlnumt, 2203 
Rorcbarevink, C. F.. <i34H. 

Borden. R. L., oi75, 0170 
Boreckiy Maria, lu roinr. .3.310 

Borgia, Cesare, liustaKf’ to Charles 
VJII., 3X30 
Borgia, Lucrezia, W/.; 

Borgund, woodioi clnirrli. ■'{■/'!/ 

Borlcs, lIiiiiKMriaii prince (1131), 3117 
Boris, Ibikariiin ruler (X.'»2 xx, <1. 

007), 2015. 3030, 30H0 
Boris, linluarlan l»ar (OOO 71). 3oio 
Boris, IbilKarian tsar (1207 lx). 3013 
Boris, M(»n of Kenlinund of Ibili'.iria, 
5210 

Boris Godunov, nosdan tsar (150X 
1005), 3321, 3323, 332X 
Born, Stephan (1x25 07). 52)l.s 
Borna, Cniatian prince, 3ox3 
Borneo, oio 22 
■' ubdrluIncH : hcc Dyaks 
- Kritisli adniOij.Htriit jiiti and inlliierieo 
in, 5504 

• Hrlllsh (•xpcili'ioiis. 5501 05 
- ChincHt* relalidu-* willi. xoti. 020 
see also Jtanjerniassiior, rulo. I'linl, 
and Sarawak 

Borneo. British North, 5500, 022 
Bornholm. Waldionar IV. cuntpoos, 
1070 

— battle df (1070), 1 100 
Slornh‘'Ved, batdr of, 3550, 3703, 1071, 

4075 

Bornu, kinuddin, Sudan, 2232, 2331, 
223.^, 2230 

Boro-Budiir temples. ><oo 
Borodino, t>at(ie df (|xcj), 175t 
Borommaraja. Kinu di .siitm, 1 102 
Borovicus, the praddiinni (d. I'lO/ 
Borrosch, .Vustrian radicid, I03o 
Borsippa, tdwn df ItaliN Idina. 1015 
Borthardt. Herr, recdtHtrnelidn of 
pyramid.'*. laeinK 2135 
Bosco, Ncapdlitan general. 5o.:3 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. 53 21 

annevalldii by Austria, 5212, 5325, 
5334, 0372 73 

Austrian ednee.ssidij.s Id (isxj). .yjoo 

— Independent de\e|dpnienf, 3oo«} 
ndigidus dillleiillieH, 53.35 

— rev*»lt of ller/,e«d\ina in 1X75. 5100 

' Ttirkisii etuupiest in 15(li <’enlurv, 
2005 

ujHler 'rurkisb role, .3007 
- typ«‘s df lu'dple, .{OH/ 

Boso ol Lower Burgundy (Otii eeiinirv). 
3702. 30:10 

Bosphorus, atieient kingdom of, ixi.;, 
2141, 2140, 2117, 2110 
Boston, town. Mass., C.S.A., populalidii, 
03 IS 

-- Puritans found, 0o40 .50 

— view.s, 6‘2A2. r/2.V.{ 

— War of Indepcudenee, Oo77 SO 
Boston Port Act 1 1771), 007s 
Boston Tea Party (1773), 1 . 550 . //<;5 
Boiworth, battle of. 3000, ,;.'b /3 
Botany, British researeli work in. .5036 ■ 
Botany Bay, convict scttietneni.s, l03i ' 
Botha. Louis, 2344. 2.t/5 

Bothwell, James Hepburn. 4tb earl, j 
marriage with Alary, queen of 
Scots, 4271, 4350 

Botoendos, 323, 5079 I 

Botti leans, Thracian tribe, 2400 ! 

Botticelli, Florentine i>aintcr. 4129, 41^5 j 
Botaaris. Markos, (Ireek patriot, 4855 
Bougainville, de, F.ench Adinir.al, jjjh, 
OOOtWttS 
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Bonims glacier, Norway. 35-55 
Boulaiovilliers, Henri, on Feudalism 
4120 

Boulanger, General, 5225-26. 5227 
Boulogne, Edict ol 1573, 4288 
Bounty mutineers, 903, 066, 1037 
Bourbaki, French general, 5145, ;>140 
Bourbon, Charles, duke ol, (<1. 1527) 
4212 , 

Bourbon dynasty, ascendancy and 1 
decline, 4157 I 

— family c«»inpact of, 1733, 4162. 4.V)2 | 

— Hfruggle with Haiiabiirgs for Spanisi | 

fhn»ne. 4141) ; 

Bourdonnais, French commander : scf l 
La Bourdonnais 
Bourget, Paul, 53 X 3 , 5384 
, Bourke, Sir Richard, N.8.W. governor 
I 1043, /04.{, 1057 
Bourmont, Count, 4S6l 
Bournonville, Alexander, duke o'. 

(II. 1671), 4121) 

Bourse, origin of word, 4605 
I Bouvet, VdyagcK, 63 45 
' Bouvines, l»attle of (1214), 3612 
Bow, ri\er, Ol./i 
' Bowring. Sir John, 5506 
Boxer, rising and f ait rages, A2/ 822. 
A22. .5.507 

Boyaca, battle (c. IsiS). .5968-80 
Boyars. 30 ti). ZTIH, .5oo5 
, Boycotting, 5174 

, Boyen, Hermann von (1815). 4828 
' Boyle, Robert (1627 i)l). 4473. i-au 
Boyne, battle df the (161)0). 4480, -//A 
Brachycephalic races, in Central Asia, 
itr 

Bracton, legal manual by, 3006 
; Braddock, General, 605s, aor/j 
Braddon, Sir Edward, facing 10S3 
! ** Braddon Blot,” clause, Australia. 

I 11)90 

Bradford, town, factory bouns and 
<*oiidi(ldns ( 1M30). 6394 
I Bragadiuo, Marcantonio, tlayed alive 
' (1571). 30()9 

Braga, Tbeophile, 5 109 
Brahe, Per, gdverndr-general of Kin- 
1 land (1610). 5160 

Brahe, Tycho, 1577. /5;,S’ 

Brahma, deity, liso, 1206 , ijoT 
^ Brahmanas, .saen'd bodks, 1167, 1212 
I Brahmanism, 1167. IITo, 1172, 1181 
ea.ste .system, 1173, 1178 
* CMiiditidn fui rise ol Jhnbibism, 1J8.5 
deitie.s. //;/ 

pbildsupbieal teaeliing, 1180 
j saer«‘d books, 1212 
I sacred e*)ws. 1/70 
i- Soiitle-rn Indi.i. bistory, 1181 
' women represse*! by, 1210 

see also ilimluism ami Hrabmans 
. Brahmans, Indian caste. 1173, 1178 
df\dl*'*'s. lift' of, 1 179 
«‘«liieation. 1179, 1211 
I I’lirtlnT India, early bistorv, 1390 

— M ilabar, leg. ruls. e:e.. 1181 

I -seienlilie knowledge. 1212. 1211 
' types. 1/7.1, //7o, /J/H 
' Brahmaputra, river. 1121, 1149, 1387 
Brahuis, race, 322, 1127, 11.53, 1531 
Braiding, e.irly u.se of, 189 
Braila, .siege of (1828), 48.58 
Brand, Hendrik, 2324 
Brandenburg, Count William, rrus.sian 
minister (1848), 4961-69 
Brandenburg, Albert the Pear’s fouuda- 
ti«)ii of imporlaiiee, 36oi 

— captured by Henry I. (920). 369.5 

— (’barles IV. ’s wars in (1371), 3628 

— iliiehy conferred on Frederic of 

Nureml.erg (1411), .3637 

— Fred«*rie W ilium’s bumdation of 

the Pru.^si^n monarehy, 4385 

— Cerman c(*lonis.itioii of, 3698 

-■ impostor Waldemar’s claim to, 3625 

— .fulier’s succession dispute, 4295 

— succe.ssion law (1473). .3669 

— Swedish vv.ars, 4.384, 4391, 4430 

— Tliirty Years War, history, 4302 

— see also ITussia 

foandt. Colonel Henriehvon( 1848), 4047 
Braii^, keltic indulgence in, 2426 
Brani, Malay states, scene, 5555 


Bon— Brf 

Brankovic, George (d. 1711), Servian 
patriot, 3100 

Brant, Irormois chief, 6110 
Brantford, Iroquois settlement, 6110 
Brantdme, Pierre de Bonrdailles, 
Seigneur de (1540-1614), 4281 
Brasidas, Spartan general, 2522 
Brasil, logwood, 5800 
Brasseur, Abb6, 5726-28 
Brassey, Lord, on wages, 6398-6400 
Braun, Alexander, 4922 
Braunau, Austria, 4298 
Brazil, aborigines, .5670-83 

— colonisation by Portugal, 5930-36 

— constitutional monarchy introduced, 

5979 

— constitution granted by Portugal 

(1807), 5957 

— coinage, GOO 4 

— convict settlements, 5943 

— currency 

— dite.s of chief events, 6316-17 

— development (17th century), 5050 

— discovery, 4008, 5889, 5930 

— emT)ire of Peter I. and II., 4848, 

6007- 8 

— French settlements, .5031 

— iiideppiidenee recognised (1825), 4818 

— .Jesuit missions, 5930-36 

-- Paraguayan war, 5986, 6008 

— postage rates 

— lirodiicts and exports 

— refuiblie established (19th century), 

6007-8 

— statistics 

— trade in time of first colonisation 

5930-35 

— Villegaignon’s colony, 6015 

— West India (‘onipaiiy (Dutch) drivei. 

out Portuguese, 5950 

— white people of, 323 
Brea, 'I’hraeian town, 2505 
Breante, Falkes de (c. 1224), 3871 
Breckenridge, John C., candidate for 

U.S. presidency, 6238 
Breda, Compromise of (1565), 4259 

— Declaration of (1660), 4165 

— Treaty of (1667), 4222, 4474, 6199 
“ Brehon ” law, 3032 

Breisach, siege and capture, 4310 
Breitenfeld, buttles of, 4306, 4310, 4.380 
Bremen, 4069, 4084 
Bremerhaven, towm, 1S32, 4833 
Brennus, tlalatiaii leader (c. 390 u.c.), 
2430, 2579 

Brescia, Italy, 3833, .1915, 3072 
Breslau, diiehy, 3170, 3161, 3167 
Breslau, battle of (1757), 4544 
Breslau, treaty of (1742), 4530 
Brest, harbour, 53S,i 
Brest, Union of (1596), 3259 
Bretigny, treaty of, 3812, 3882 
Bretislaw duke of Holiemi:i, 31.51 
Breton, Cape, battle off (1745), 4515 
Bretons, people, 323 
Bretwalda, British title, 3505 
Brian Borumha, high king of Ireland. 

3542, 3931 
Bribis, tribe, 323 

Bricks, Babylonian use, 268, 1635 

— early Mesopotamian, 261 

Bridget, St., of Sweden : see Brigitta.St. 
Bridgetown, Barbados, 6176; views, 
5329, 6189 

Brie, Franee, fair in 13th century, 4062 
Brienne, Lomi^nie de, archbishop of 
'roulouse (1787), 4569 
Brigantes, Keltic tribe, 2428 
Briganti, General Fileno, murder of 
(1860), 5045 
Bright, John, 4820 

Brigitta, St., ol Sweden (d. 1373), 3576 
Brigittine Order, 3.576 
Brihadathra, overthrow’ of the Alaurya 
dynasty by, 1203 
Brihtnoth. death at Maldon, 3840 
Brindisi, Italy, trade with East, 4054 
Brisbane, Arthur, journalist, 6300-2 
Brisbane, Sir Thomas. 1040, 1041 
Brisbane, Australia, 1060, 1095 
Bristol. Reform riota (1831), 4810 
Britain, conversion to Christianity, 3502 
3504, 3518, 3520 

— Greek explorers, 3498 
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Britain, origin of name, 2428 

— primitive inhabitants, :J497 

— Roman comiuest, 3498 

— Stone Age in, 3497 

— Teutonic invasions, 3502 

— tin mines, 3498 

— trade of early Britons, 3498 

— for history after Egbert (828) see 

England 

“ Britannia's Realm," 5614 
Britannicus, son of Emperor Claudius, 
2719, 2721, 2722 

British Anti-Slavery Society, convention, 
5477 

British Army, colonial contributions 
discussed, 5547, 5645 

— purchase system abolished, 5165 

— strength and distribution, 5592, 5507 

— types, 5420, 5421 

— see also names of regiments 
British Burma : see Burma 

British Central Africa, 5651- 2, 5640, 5521 
British Columbia, 6128, 6 172 

— colonisation of, (luestion <lisoussed, 

5640 

— development in modern times, 6143 

— gold discovered, 6127 

— lumber camps, 6067 

— population, 5640, 

British East Africa, ac(|ulsitioii, 1 1.35, 
2332 

— administration, 5566 

— British expansiem in, and its effects, 

5629 

— - defences, 5504 

British East India Company : sec East 
India Company, British 
British Empire, administration of pos- 
sessions, 5557 

— area and popidatioii, 5461, 

5.547, 5548, .5.507 

— civilisation and Cliristianity, 5630 

— colonial appointments, iM)wers of 

making, 5547 

— commerce, 5465, 5506, 5.507 

— colonies grown from convict settle- 

ments, 5470 

— composition of, 5.545 

— currency, reform in'cdcd, 5654, 5655 

— - customs of the various peoples, 5540 

— defences, 5502, 5645 

— educational establisluncnts and 

systems, 5586-02 

— effect on world history, 5141 

— expansion, African, 5627 
American, 5610 

in Australia, and its effects, 5623 

— — Europeans, 5500 

extent 200 years ago, 5460 

Indiati, 5615 

— foo<l of British subjects, 5540 

— future of, 5644 

— graiits-iii-aid to (’rown colonics and 

protectorates, 5546 

— Imperial (^ouncil for, discussed, 5645 

- Imperial federation needed, 5644 
languages, 5553, 565 4 

— man’s triumph over Nature, 5631 

— maps, 5462 63 
-^naritime enterprise, map, 5440 

— iiitional debt, comparison with 

other empires, 5507 

— parliaments of the colonics, 5573 

— |K)ssesaions enumerated, 5545 

— racial contrasts, 5550, 5551 

— religious faiths in, 5553 

— resources, 5581 

- revenue and expenditure, 5597 

— ■ scientific research work, 5636 
--self-government of colonies, 5648 

-uniform coinage for, 5654 

— uniform language for, 5654 

— wars, 5483-95 
British Guiana, 

— British troops marching through 

swamps, 545H 

— education, 5590 I 

— government and administration, 5571, 

6199 

— Indian coolies imported, 6105 I 

— inhabitants, 5613 I 

— self-government, grant of, 5648 ! 

— views, 6 f 94, 6795 j 

British Honduras, Centnil America, 


British Honduras, currency, 6010 

— defences, 5594 

— education, 6590 

— postage rates, 6010 

— products, exports and revenue, 6010, 

6200 

— settlement by British, 5460, 6200 
British Kaffraria, constitution, 5510 
British Navy. comparison with other 

navies, 5597 

— in Elizabethan times, 4274 

— historic sketch, 552.5-34 

— maritime supremacy, 4615-20, 5049 

— mercantile marine, 5597, 5634 

— offer of “ Dreadnoughts,” 6359-62 

— Question of colonial contributions 

di&cus.sed, 5645 

— strength and estimate of cost, 6375- 

76 

— warships, types, Elizabethan to 

Victorian, 5425, 552S, 5520 
British New Guinea : see New (fuinea 
British N. America Act, 5004, 6128 
British North Borneo : see Borneo 
British North Borneo Company, 922, 
5505 

British West Africa, 5632 
Britons, mce, 323 
Brittany, 2790, 4ol0 
Britton, 13th century writer on law, 
3906 

Brixellum, battle of (69 a.d.), 2726 
Brock, Sir Isaac, 6l l l-l 2, nut 
BrofTerio, Angelo, 5039 
Broglie, duke de, 4907 
Bromhead, Lieut., 2201, 5513 
Brumsebro, peace of (1645), 4375, 4382 
Bronker's Spruit, battle, 5516 
Bronte. Charlotte. 4820, 4822 
Bronte, Emily, 4820 
Brontosaurus, 126 

Bronze, import, to the Near East, 1572 
Bronze Age, first Metal Age, 176 

— hut circle, 144 

— preliminary stage of Iron Ag(‘, 178 

— in Scaiidinavii, 294, 35.30 

— Swiss civilisation in, 177 
Bronzell, battle (18.50), 4960 
Brooke, James, rajah of Sarawak, 921, 

922, 5504-5 
Brooklyn Ferry, 62fi0 
Broos, battle of (1479), 3122 
Brown, Hon. George (1818 80 ), plutc 
facing 6057 

Brown. John, abolitionist, execution, 
6252 

Brown, Sir J. M. L., 874 
Browne, Col., Bunna-Yuiman expedi- 
tion (1874), 814 

Browne, General, in Afghan War of 
1879-80, 1336 

Browning, Robert, 5003, 5004 
Bruce, Edward (d. 1318), in Ireland, 
.3880, 3932 

Bruce, Robert, king of Scotland : set* 
Robert 1., king of Scotland 
Bruce, James, explorer, 2230, .5i6l 
Bruce, W. S., Antarctic explorer ( 19n.3), 
6348, 6351 

Bruck, Austrian minister, 4971 
Bruck of Elberfeld, Karl Ludwig von, 
4827 

Bructeri, people, 3471 

Bruges, city buildings, 4066, 40HI 

— trade 4070, 4079, 4087 
Bruhe, Republican leader, 4924 
Brunanburgh, battle 0137), 3556 
Brunei, state, Romeo, 920-22 

— administration, 5564 

— British expeditions (c. 1840), 5504-5 
Brunelleschi, P. (1377-1 M6), 4128 
Brunett6re, M., 5386, 5392 
Brunhilde, qiicen of the Franks, 3520 
Brunner, M., Russian merchant, 874, 

879, 882 

Bruno, archbishop of (k>logne, 3586 
Bruno, Giordano (d. 1600), burnt at the 
stake, 3955, 3955 

Bruno, bishop of Ohniitz (1245), 3156 
Bruno, of Querfnrt, archbishop of the 
heathen, 3295 

Bruno, St. (c. 1040-1101), 37.33, 3735 
Bruno of Toni : see Leu IX., pope 
Brunswick, Prussian cummandt'r, 4664, 


Brunswick, duchy, 4832, 4877, 4084, 
5221, 4832 

Brusa (Brussa), Asia Minor, 1972, 1973, 
2982 

Brussel, on feudalism, 4100-3 
Brussels, city, Imildings, 4066, .52.9/ 
Brussels Convention on sng.ir l)onntics, 
6198 

“ Brut " (Roman dc Brut), 3806 
Brutus, C., in Macedonia and Syria, 
(43 B.C.), 2679 

Brutus, D., governor of (lallia Cisalpina, 
2678 

Brutus, L. Junius (consul), witnessing 
execution of his sons, 2620 
Brutus, M. Junius, 2676, 2676, 2681 
Bryan, William Jennings, 6275, 6274 
Brygians, Piirygenn tribe, 2405 
Brythonic Kelts, 2425, 3497 
Bubanjida, province, 2228 
Bubastis, ancient town, Egypt, 203.3 
Bubastio dynasty of Egypt : see Libyans 
Bubilu, city and kingdom, 1699, 1711 
Bubonic Plague : see Plague 
Buccaneers of Spanish Main, 4273, 
5939-42, 591 1, .5947-48, 5051 

— see also Pirates 
Bucephala, city, 2564 
Buchan, Captain, 6336 

Buchanan, James, president of rnited 
States (1857-61), 6234 39, 6255 
Bucharest, city view, 5202 

— peace of (1812), 4851 

— peace of (1880), 5210 

Buchez, Philippe (1796-1865), socialist 
doctrines, 5263 

Buckingham, George Villiers, 1st diikc 
of (d. 1028), 4156, 4320, 4332 
Buckingham, George Villiers, 2nd didu^ 
of (d. 1681), 4473, 4477, 4477 
Buckley, William (il. 1804), 1060 
Bucsacs, peace of (1672), 3017 
Budapest, city, Hungary, Turkish 
struggles for, 3018, .3130, 3131, 
312.5, 4440 

— views, 52S6, 5335 

Buddha, aufltcnficify of his existence, 
1191 

— character, 1197 

— footprint at Phrahat, 1405 

— in Hinduism as an incarnation of 

Vishnu, 1207 

— legends of later growth, 1196 

— life and tcacliing in India, 1186 

— meaning of name, 1186 

— relies, in (Vylon, 1371 

— representations, 205, 740, 1136, 

1137, 1133, 1346 

— tooth worship, 1372, 1370, 13«1 
Buddhadasa, king of (Vylon, 1376 
Buddhaghosha, Huddliist monk (5tii 

century .\.D.), 1211, 1376, 1300 
Buddhism, assimilations from other 
religkais, 1205 

— Ilishop (\)pl{*ston’s criticism o!i, 1 lt)8 

— in Central Asia, 1440, 1478, 1510 

— ill (Vylon, 136'^, 1371, 1384 

— Ciiincsf*, 738, 1463 

— -- conflict with (^mfucianlsm, 72o 

consecration ceremony, 745 

effects and influences, 746 

Indian influence, 744 

persecutions, 740, 743 

— —priests, 74/ 

temples, 711, 742, 743, 744 

under the Mongols, 744 

— civilisation in its relation to, 1195 

— councils, 1190 

— etliical tcacliing, 1197 
first converts, 1187 

— founding and growth in India, 1185, 

1193, 1206 

— in Further India, early history 

1390, 1.391 

— historical literature, 1212 

— influence of, 1193 ct scq. 

— .Japanese, 513-21, .527, .596 

disestablishment, 519, 595 

persecution by Christiins, .525 

Shint-oism and, 514, 595 

— Korean, 862, 863 

— Llamas of Tibet, 1500 

— monastic system, 1194 

— nomads influenced by, 1510 


administration and government, ' 4731 

Brunswick, city, siege (161.5), 4298 


— philosophy, account of, 1 193 

— reformation in 15tli century, 1501 
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BaddhUm, ScythianH in India converted, 
1204 

— sources of inforinati(»n on Indian, 

1206 

— Tibetan, 1474, 1475, 1409, 1500, 1550 

— iransmisHion of doctrines, 1190 

— and women, 1198 

— sec aI>K> Hiiddiia 

, Buddhistart, Ceylon temples, i:i72, i:i73 

— ('hincHC temples, 741, 742, 74 ’1, 744 

— Creek intluenee, 1848 

— Japanese temples, 5t4, ft in, H17, >119, 

.120, 622 

— -st4)iu; iinaueH of the Kukaii, 621 
-llHI], 11H7, IIHH, 11H9, 1190, 1191, 

l.Vit, 1272, 1292, 1402, 1101, 1102, 
1.107 

Budweis, battle of (1618), 4;toi 
Bnenof Ayres, ilritisb att-K'k foiled 
(1809), 5192 

— colonisation, 5940 

— popiil'ition statistics, 

-republic cHtriblislicd. 5892 

— review of troops, .1979 

~ ■ revolutions ejf I9tli century, 5956 86 

— - trade deveiopnient. 5954 
- views, .1990, .1991, .1994 

Buffon, 0. L. Leclerc. Comte de, lo t, l:{2 

Buxia (ItiiKinese), people, ;{2;{, 92;:, 921 
Bu Hamira, claim to Moroccin tiirone 
(1909), 6:{67 

Buide dynasty, Persi i, 1917, 2fis 
Bui bat, Asia Minor, Kipsies at, 9106 
Buk(’‘, Japatiese nobility. 171, 19::, 195 
Biilala. African tiilM>, 22:::: 

Bulgar, former cit> , Huluaria, :i9i)5, ;:o‘{4 
Bulxaria. 2896, 29'il, ;:o;i:i 5o, ;io77 hi, 
5:: 19 21, 5;: 25. 5.: 28, 6;: 7 2 
Alexander of It ittenbcra's rul<-, 5210 
area and population, 

Hyzantine wars, 29 to, 2950, 2959, 
90 12 

conversion to ChriMtianity, 2915, aoHO 
Kerdinand of Saxe-(’(d)ur« ciioscn as 
ruler, 5210 

tlnance and industry, 
government. 

Hellenl«* intluenee on. 2910, ::o:$.S 
independence proelaiimai (1908), 
5212, ,1222, 5:125 

Iteatlieii customs rc\ivcd in lltli 
century, 9018 

institutions of the ()l<l ilui)fariin 
kiuudoiii, 9o;{5 
literature, 9o:i7, 9ol9 
old Multfaria and (•'rcat llul^Mria, 
t<’rnis explained. :{o:i 1 
I’eeheiieK rev<ilts in lltli century. 
:t04 1 

pe»»ple : see llul^arians 

— Servian wars, :Ki92. 5210 

— I'urkiMi rule, ::ol8. 9U97 

wais ^\itll Turkev and Kalkan Allies 
(1912 -19), 5922, .5921, 5926 
** Bulgarian atrocities*' ( 1876 ), 5i7o, 
5198 

Bulxarian Church, 295 1 

Bulgarians, people, :i29, 219, ;!o;(:t, 
9077, 9192. 2010 
- Iiy7.antine relations with. 9o::5 

— t'hristiinity aeerpted, .■»o::6 

' “ Huns merueil in. 9o:t2. .9o:t9 

— Ilrst contact with Kastern Knrope, i 

(4S2),9()9:i I 

institutions of the Old Huluarian 

state, 9095 

— - Khaxar defeat of (679). ;{o;tl ' 

-- Kotrau's kimrdoni. 9o:il ' 

— Mohamniedanisin said to liave been 

nceeptetl (lOth century). :t09l 
-settlement in Kastern Kurope (6th 
eentiiry). 2895 

-survival of national custom'*, :to5o 
-- tenth eeiitury picture *»f a lUiljrariaii 
nuit, 2029 , 

Btilgarophygos, near Adrianople, :>o:<7 
Bulgars, ptH)ple, 929, 9290 

— see also Hiiltfari'ins 

Bull, deltleation of. 2096 | 

Buller. Charles. 6129 I 

Buller, Sir Redvers, 2:198, 222S ! 

Bull Laudabilitar, 9860 i 

Bulloms, tribe. 946 | 

Bull Run, battle (1861), 6242 > 

Btilow, Count, Herman llnanoe ininisti'r 
(1816), 4830 


, Billow, F. Wm Count von. general, in 
S'aiKdeonic w'ars ( 1819), 4758 
I Billow, Prince von, fierman statesman, 
I 5219, .1219, .5946 
j Bulawayo, Rhodesia, 5519-14, 2231 
I Bundesrath, Herman council, 5941 
I Boners, Indian tribe, 1929 
' Bungo Channel, 426 
Bunker's Hill, battle of (1775), 4.)o0, 
6082-85, 0022 

Bunsen, Baron von (c. I850), 4979 
Bunzelwitz, battle of (1761), 454.» 

' Buol, Count, Austrian minister, 5010 
: Buonarroti, Filippo (1761-1897), 5261, 
5269 

Buonarroti, Michelangelo : -see Michel- 
angelo 

Buoncompagoo, Krammarian, 9955 
Buquoy, eommaiider in Thirty Years 
War, 4901 

Burankri Naunchan, ruhr of rcgii 
(1551-81), i::94 

Burdas, regent of Hyzantine Knipire 
(842), 2912 

Bureau of American republics, 6269 
Burgers, President, «»f Transvaal, 2928 
Burgoyne, General John, 00S9, 6088 - 
92, 6106 

Burgrecht, eustom in inediToval Her- 
many, 9679 

Burgstall. battle of (16:: 1). 4::(i6 
Burgundians, aueient people, 929, 9428, 
::t29 

Frankish wars with, 9458, 9171, 
1091 95 

king<lom of Worms, ::15I, 915:{ 
srttlcnient <»n bak*- Heneva, 91.59 
Burgundy, Margaret of York, duchess 
of : see Margaret 

Burgundy. Charles the Hold’s wars in 
I5tli century, 9 119 

- D.iiiish d»*vastatioii <»f, 9550 

- I''ren*’li i laims to, :n21, 1157, llol 
tb'rnian crt»wn’s ac(|uisitioii, 9589 
iiciH'.ss inarm'd to Kmperor Maxi- 

milian ( 1 177). ::656 
lnip*Tiil s«»M*rci'4iily rciioiiiuM'd 

(1978). 9629 

- ptwvcr **f rulers, 9998 

Burial customs, ancient American, 

.i.sj.v, .'>8 ;ki. .5.S7/, see alst) undi'r 
n lines of al>origmal races, Chibebas, 
etc. 

- ('limcsc funeral, 747 

-«lcatli festival of Kgyptiin king 
Narnicr, 216, 217 
Ftiiiscan, 212 ”. 
tbnil’s ebarud burial. 2120 

- gipsies, ::ioH 

Hrcck subtrrraiicaii grave, 2110 
.fapain'sc am ient, 458 
Neolitliic IVtkuI, 168, 109, 179. 172, 
2019 

Slav pi'opif's, fninti^piecf facing 
:U8i, ::i85 
Sumerian. 10o7 
'I'artar. 458 
r*Kla rites, 'JOO, 6o76 
- Troglodytes ci'rcmonics, 2021 
Buriats, pcojdc, 929. 114 . 049 

Burin Harbour, oisi 
Burke, Edmund (1729 99 ), t.ii\, 4557 
6076 

-and French Kcvohition, lT7o, 6::84- 
85 

— on Xorlh American colonial policy 

6078 

— “ rinuights cm tlic Present Discon- 

tent.” 45.50 

Burke, Robert O'Hara, 1070 
Burke. Thomas, assassination. .1 172 
Burleigh. William Cecil, Lord, 4265, 

4289, 420S 

Biirlingham, Mr., Chinese mission, 807 
Burma. 199;:-9S 
-- annexation, 1942. 1998 

— Hritish wars (1824 6. 185‘>, 1885) 

1278, 127 S, 1297. 1942, 1997. 5500, 
5.502 

— Ceylon’s rehtions with, 1978 

— Chinese invasion. 1999, l::94 

— Dutch, early s. ttlements, 1395 

— first English factory, 1396 

-- inspection of convicts at Mandalav 
gaol. ,1509 

-native trial in a consular court, 1109 


Bud — Byg 

Burma, negotiations w'ith (1882), 1340 

— Pegu, struggles for supremacy, 1994 

— railway scene, 5020 

— ruby mines, 5585 

— Siamese invasions, 1405 

— Yandabo treaty (1826), 1997 
’ Burma -Yunnan expedition, 814 

I Burmese (Burmans), race, 323, 1389, 

I 1395, 1298 

Burnaburiash, king of Babylon, Assy- 
ri'in sovereignty claimed by, 1572, 
1653 

— letters to Egypt, 1605, 1606 

— quarrel with Amenhotep IV., 2089 
Burnes, Sir Alexander, murder, 1288 
Bur no, Ottaviano, 9106 

Burns, Robert, poet, 4818, 4822 
Burr, Aaron, 6209 
Burrough, Stephen, 6326 
Burrows, Britisii general, 1528 
Burrus, Sex. Afrauius, Homan prefect 
of the (Inard, 2721. 2722 
Bur-Sin I., ruler of t r (lymasty, Baby- 
lonia, 1597, 1700 

Burr-Sin II., ruler of Tsin dyrmsty, 
Babylonia, 1597 
Burton, Sir Richard, 2220 
Burus, people, 931 
Busaco, battle of (1810), 4748 
Busbeck, in Angora, discovery of the 
Mnminieiitum Aneyranum, 3006 
Busby, James, 988 
Busca, Italian family, 3949 
Buschetos, Hrcck architect, 2966 
Bushire, seaport, Persia, Elamite build- 
ings and inscriptions, 1697, 1698 
Bushman-Hottentot language, numbers 
still speaking, 5554 
Bushmen, African people, 20, 324, 2004 
2279 

~ Dutch wars against. 2282 

— pictorial art, 21. 2028, 2282 
- riu'lal struggles, 5629 

— types, 224, 2282 
Bushy Run, hatths 6073 
Bussone, Francesco, execution, 3903 
Bussy, C. J. Patissier, Marquis of, 

Indian campaigns, 1256, 5408 
Bussy-Rabutiu, Count Roger of, 3020 
Bute, John Stewart, Earl of. 4520 
Butilin, Teutonic chief, 3460 
Buto, Egyptian goddess. 2097, 2128 
Buto, capital town of ancient Northern 
Egypt, 2014 

Buto, land of, Africa, 2128 
Buxar, battle of (1764), 1259, 5408 
Buxton. Edward North, 56:16 
Buyan Kuli, khan of .lagatai, 1494 
Buz, land of ; see Bazu 
Bu Zaid, llkhaii Mongol emperor, 1970 
Buziirg Khan, leader of revolt against 
the t’hinese (1862), 1512 
Byam Martin Island, 6338 
Byblos, ancient town ; see Hebal 
Byng, Sir George, admiral : see Tor- 
rington, (Icorge Byng, Viscount 
Byron, Lord, 2458, 4819, 4822 

— death at Missolonghi (1824), 4855 

— in (Ireek war of independence, 4854, 

48,15 

Bytown, renamed Ottawa, 6128 
Byzantine architecture, Arab buildings 
influenced by, 2925 

— influence in the West, 2906 

— in Spain, 2926, 2927 

— type of ehnreh, 2924 

Byzantine art, book cover for Gospels. 
2968 

— Byzantine Madonna at Florence, 

2922 

— character isties. 2920, 2922 

— erowming of llomanus IV. and 

Einloeia carving, 2958 

— (Town of Byzantine emperors, 2952 

— llarbaville diptych, 2969 

— influence on the West, 2964 

— in Italy, 2932 

— ivory carving. 2933 

— Nicephoriis on his throne, 29.59 

— renaissance in 14th century. 2973 

— sewed work on state robe, 2949 

Byzantine Empire, 2781-86, 2794, 

2907-76 

— army, 2933, 2945 

— Bulgarian wars and relations with, 

2950, 2953, 3035, 3040, .31)42 



By»— Can 

Byuntine Empire, Asia Minor ioet by, 
1955 

— Charlemagne’s relations with, 3468, 

3486 

— civilisation and its influence, 2912, 

2919, 2925, 2976 

— classes of the people described, 2947 

— Clovis invested with dignity of 

Roman Consul, 3456 

— Crusades, 2395, 2396, 3386, 4011-13 : 

see also Crusades 

— in Egypt, 2139 

— extent in 12th century, 2960 

— fall, and its causes, 2963, 2981, 4144 

— historians, 2912 

— Huns receive tribute from, 3029 

— image worship controversy, 2937 

— Italian possmions and power, 2916, 

3940 

— T^tin empire, 2970, 3730, 4058 

— literature, 2922 

— Magyar invasion (915), 3115 

— marriage laws, 2930 

— Mohammedan wars with, 1913, 1925, 

1954, 1955 

— navy, 2948 

— Northmen in service of, 3540 

— Oriental influences, 2919 

— Otto I.'s relations with (lOth 

century), 3588 

— Persian wars, 1880, 2917 

— political importance and etflciency, 

2895 

— Russian w'ars, 2942, 3288. 3290 

— Slav attacks, 3070 

— taxation, 2935 

— Thcodoric chosen by as king of 

Italy, 3455 

— Turkish comiuest and relations with, 

1976, 2916, 2990, 3657 

— Venetian treaty (1082), 2958 
Byzantium, city, besieged by Emperor 

Severus (196), 2764 

— league against Athens, 2518 

— Macedonian alliance, 2533 

— Macedonian war, 2537 

— revolt against Darius, 181 1 

— and Theban confederacy, 2517 

— for city after 330 a.D. see Con- 

stantinople 


Cabal Ministry, 1668, 4424, 447:i 
Cabeira, battle of, 1835 
Cabellarins, cavalry, 2<.)33 
Cabet, Etienne, 4949, 5263 
Cables, submarine : see submarine cables 
Cabot, John, 5444 

— Newfoundland discovered, 6177 

6324 

— N. American discoveries, 1112, 

:m9, 3909-10, 5889. 6011-18 
Cabot, Sebastian, 1112, 3900-10, 3909, 
5444, 0178, 0179 

— Arctic explorations, 6321-20 

— in Paraguay, 5914 

— West Indian voyages (1516), 6179 
Cabral, Pedralvarez, 5889, 5930 
Cabrera. General, Carlist leader, (900 
Caoama, king of Tezcuco, 5800 
Caceres, Ramon. 6009 

Caoha, Peru, temple to Huiracocha, 
5842, 5858 

Caciques, origin of, 5781 
Cade, Jack, revolt, 3895 
Cadiz, town, Spain, Blake’s victory, 
1657, 5528 

— Colonial conference (o. 1812), 5960 

— Drake’s entrance into liarboiir (1587), 

4275 

— sack by English (1596), 4277, 

5525-20 

— trade with S. America (16th cen- 

tury), 5939-54 

Cadmea, citadel of Thebes, 2515 
Cadoudal, George, plot against Na- 
poleon, 4710 

Csecina Allienus, Roman soldier, 2726 
Ceedmon, British poet (d. 680), 3500 
Cffidmon Cross, Mrhitby, 3506 
Caei, old house, 3788 
Oeere, Etruscan tow'ii, 2619 
Csesar, Augustus, Julius, etc. : see 
Augustus, Julius, etc. 

Cticsar Augusta, ancient town, Spain ; 
sec ^Saragossa 


Caesarea, town* Syria, during Crusades, 
4026, 4033, 4038, 4043 

— Mohammedan iiiosaue, 1915 
Cagni, Captain, Arctic expedition (1899), 

6342 

Cahokea mound, America. 5694 
Cahorsins, Caorsiti, moneylenders, 4064 
Caicos Islands, 5570, 

Caile Vipinas, story of, 2618 
“ Cain,” Cormon’s picture. 17 
Cairo, city, Egypt, Ahmad ibii Tulun. 
mosque, 2143 

— development from El Fostat, 2142 

— El Azhar mosque founded by 

(taiihar, 2145 

— Mariston hospital, 2151 

— modern Qoudi ions In. 2178. 
railway to Khartoum extended 

(1914), 2181 

— Saladin’s iinprovenieiits, 2148 

— Saracenic archltocturc, 2152, 2180 

— scenes in, 1917, 1939, 5598 

— Turks conquer (1517-18), 4059 

— wall built by Bcdr cl (temali (1073), 

2147 

Caisse de la boulangerie, 5266 
Cajamarca, town, Peru, 5844, 5907 

— battle, 5838 

Calabria, medheval history, 3940 
Calabozo, battle (c. 1817), 5967 
Calah Kalkhi : see Nimrud 
Calais, town, France, fortress, 363 

— surrendered by England, 4249, 4269 
- wool market founded, 4086 

Calas, Macedonian general, 2546, 2548 
Calataflmi. Sicily, (larlbaldi’s victory 
near (1860), 5043 
Calatrava, knights of, 3902, 4003 
Calohaquis, people, 324 
Calcutta, Black Hole of. 1257. /2«5. 5198 

— factory established by East India 

(’ompaiiy (1690), 1253 

— views and buildings, 1199, 1265, 

1355 

Calder, Admiral, 4727, 5527 
Calderari, secret society, 4843 
Calderon, P., Spanish dramatist, 4281 
Caleb, tribe 1761 

Caledonia, Roman name for Scotland, 
2428-29 

Calendar, Babylonian, 1637 

— (3iibcha, 5812 -14 

— Egyptian correction, 236 

— (Sreek (ancient), 2486, 2495 

— Inca, 5854 

— Maya system, 5726, .'>731, 5745, 

5758, 5760, 5770 

— Mexican, 5766 

Calgary, Alberta, 6 NO, 6174 

Calicut, India, 4008 

California, Drake’s expedition, 6017 

— gold discovered, 6229 

— Indian races : see American indians 

— Spanish discovery, 5003 

— D.S. acquires (1«48). 5507, 6228 29 

— views, 6258 

Caligula, Caius, Roman emperor, 2716, 
2717,27/7, 27/.!f, 2718 
Caliphate, 1907-52 

— Abbassid dynasty, 1931 

— Bagdad court, splendour of, 1938 

— caliph enthroned at Cairo (12r)8), 

2150 

— decline of empire under the Abbas- 

si les. 1944 

— Egyptian rule, 2111, 2144 

— Fatcraides struggle with, 1958, 

1962 

— Kiiivan protectorate, 1965 

— Mahmud of Ghazni’s protection, 

1951 

— Mongol attack on (13th century), 

1968 

— Omayyad dynasty, 1919 

— Persians protectors of the caliphs, 

1947 

— rule in North Africa, 2206 

— Spanish, account of, 3514 

— spiritual authority, 1934 

— Turkish protection, 1954, 1977 

— viziratc createtl by Mansur, 1934 
Calixtins, Hussite sect, 3170 
Caliztus II.. pope, 3771, 3776, 3798 
Calixtuz III., fNipe, crusade bull, 1455. 

2994, 3821, 4126 
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Callais, Athemaii general, 2522 
Callao, battle, 6972-80 
Callatis, Greek colony, 2578 
Callias, peace of, 2502 
CalU6re8, Canadian governor, 6035 
Callisthenes, Athenian general, 2528 
Callisttaenes, historian, 2563 
Callistas, Roman treedman (fl. 41 A.O.), 
2719 

Cal mar, union of : see Kalmar 
Calonne, Marquis de, 4568 
Calpurnia, wife of Julius Ciesar, 2677 
Calvin, John, 4200, 4208, 4208 
Calvinism, 4208, 4293 
Camaldulenses, monastic order, 3725 
Oambaebres, French consul, 4705 
Cambaules, Galatian leailer, 2579 
Cambay, Gulf of, 1169, 1367 
Cambodia, Further Indiu, 1401-5 

— French protectorate established 

(1864), 1413 

— inscriptions as sotirce of history, 

1390 

— king of, in 1863, 1402 

— natives of, 324, 1402 

— religion, 1391 

— Siamese comiucsts of (14th century), 

1402 

Cambojans, people, 324 
Cambrai, League of (1508), 3688, 3833 
Cambrai, peace congress (1517). 3ooi 
Cambrai, peace of (1529), 4213 
Cambrian geological system, ho , 90, 96 
Cambyses, king of Persia, 1806 

— eoncpicst of Egypt (525 B.(\), 1581, 

— tomb, 1807 

Camden, battle (1780). 6100 
Camel, historical iiitlucnce, in Africa, 
2007 

— Lewis’s picture, 200 

— pack carrying, 191 
Camels, battle of tlio, 1918 
Camerino, Italy, Varaiil rule in, 3i),')8 
Cameron, V. L., 2230 

Camoens, poet (152 4-80), 4145 
Campania, Italy, Etruscan comiucst, 
2 423 

— fevers check conquest of Koine, 

19 

Campbell, Sir Colin (c. 1857) ; see 
Clyde. Lord 

Campbell-Bannerman, Sir Henry, 5187, 
5192, 5350 

Campeche, Nahua state, 5751, 5755 
CamperdowD, battle of (1797), 4683, 
4688, 4689, 4771, 5527 
Camphausen, Ludolf, I*russiaii minister 
(1848), 4920 

Campion, Edmund, Jesuit, 4272 
Campo Pormio, treaty of (1797), 4682 
Cana, race, 5818-57 
Canaan, 1735-12 

— Aramiean civilisation influenced by, 

1733 

— Egyptian relaGons, 1567, 1568 

— inhabitants, 324, 1762 

— Mesopotamian migration (2000 u.(\), 

1589 

— pre-Semltlc elements, 17:J5 

— .Semitic migrations to, 1571, 1736, 

1757 

Canaohus of Sioyon. sculntor, 2589 
Canada, 5524, 6019-36, 6057-68, 6103- 
75, 6159-74 

— Act of Itciinion (18 42), 4818, 4980 

— ugiicultnral development, 6128-58 

— agricultural scenes, 6135, 0112, 

6147, 6156 

— Amerlean invasion (1812), 6107-14 

— American settlers, 6103, 6107 08, 

6119, 6134, 61.58 

— American war of (1812), 6212 

— army (1814), 6114 

— banks, 6146 

— British acquisition, 4520, 5453, 

5488, 6057-68, 6103-14, 6175 

— Cartier's explorations, 6016-18 

— Ciiurch in pioneer times, 6118 

— colonisation i>roblcms discussed, 5650 

— constitution granted (1792), 5648 

— currency, 6175 

— dates of cfiief events, 63 17 

— defences, 5592 

— Dominion formed nH67), .'>0(t4, 0128 
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CtOAdi. I>ut<!h Hettlen, 0027, 6108 

— edueatlut). 5500, 0104, 6148-51 

— Family Compact, 6118-27, 6140-50 

— French dominion, 6(Jl9-00, 6055-68, 

6103-0, 6110-34 

— French element, 6144-56, .G.'J.GIO, 6115 

— fur trade, 6010- 34, 6055, 6104, 6128- 

30 

— (fcrman HcttlerR, 610*<-10, 6122 

— government and administration, 

5573, 5648, 6078'82, 6118-10, 

6127-28, 0374 

— Great Real, 6/27 

— Indians, 5611, 5702, 6010-36, 6041 - 

56, 6110-13, 6’/.J3 ; see also nuiiies 
of tribes 

Irish Hott lets, 6115, 6110 

— Jesuit missions, 6o68 

— lumber industry, 67V6V, 6143, fil44, 

6154 

— map, (iOfil 

— massacre of settlers by Insjimis 

(1680), 6031 

— imnsn* iiuiitiiiK, fU20 

• - N.W. Mounted Police, OO.Vi 
' - Papineau rebelli on (1837;. 6120 22 
-- pioneer period, 61 15 22, HI 17 

— Pont lae's war, 6104 

— - provinees ereated ( 1701), 6lo0 

■ piiblli* works <-onstrueled by llrilidi, 
563 1 

gnebis; Aet, 6o78 82, 6 l 0 l 5, 6110 

• Milwiiy con.^triK'tion, 6130 58 : see 

also names of lines 

-- reeiproelty tie ith'S wilb I .S. A., 61 14 

— lied lllver exiiedillon, 5521, 6130 

-■ revolt (1835 38), 5521 

Itlel's rebellions, 5521, 6130 34 

— silmon tlsliiiuf, o'//i 

• Scottlsb setllers, 6108, 6115, (iI22. 

6132 

— snow scene, OHH 

soei il eondilions, 5650 

— " Trent " incident, 5000, 6127 

'• onion of I pper and bemer Canada 
(IMIO), 4818, 6126 27 
— I'liited j'lmpire boyali-itMC’ C.K.Ii.”) 
6108 -0, 6116 22, 6111 56 

— - widle p«'opIe of. 321 
Canada Act (1701). 6 mo 
Canadian Company. 6ii8 
Canadian Pacitio Railway. \ii‘ws, ntl7, 

a ns, 0101, oih7 

— coMstrnetlon and etfect on prosperitv, 

6130 58 

Canalejai. Sen or, 5toi 
Canao-lndtans, relmion of, 5812 
Canary iBlands, discovery, mo8 

— -Giiaiicbes, iidiabitants, 2181 
--- pirates, 5017 

— - S. America n tr.ide, 503s 
Canohe, race, 5818 57 

Candace, name of Ktbioitiaii queeim, 
2247 

Candia, Venice k'ovcriis, 3062 
Candiani family, as do^'es of Veniee, 
3010 

Candlemas, lestKal ; see i’uriticatlon of 
tlie Viruin Marv 

Canes yenatlcl, spiral nebula m, .s.i 
Cangoe, Cliliiese metbod of torture, 2/7 
Cannae, aiieleut town, Italy. 2616 
' - battle of (216 Ii.c.), 2616' 17 
Cannibal, origin of word, 5017 
Cannibalism ill llritish Kmpire, amxint 
of, 5540 

— in Congo valley district, 23o6 

— Nalnia | netice, 5764 

— Niam Niam tribe of W. Africa, 2265 i 

— slavory developed from, 2812 

— S. American Indian practices, 5685 

88 

Canninetates, tvopb', 3471 
Canning, Oharlee John. Earl (1812 62). 
1000, 1303, 4002 

— reconstruction of India after the 

Mutiny, 1317, 1318, 1322 
Canning, George (d. 1827). 4775, 47 9H, 
4855, 4846 

Canoe, prcliisturic, 144 
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Cnnossn, Cnatle of, Apennines, Henry 
IV. *s humiliation at, 3380, 0390 ^ 

— owned by tlie Count of Tuscany, 3502 

— poHsessioiiH of counts, 3040 

— ruins, 094S 

Canterbury, city, England : see estAb- 
I lished by St. Augustine, 164, 3505 
! “ Canterbury Tales,” 3802 

Canton, attacks on ( 1842 and 18 j6), 794, 
707, 7i»0, 5565 

— boat ilwelliiigs, 192 

, — HriliHli influence in, history, /91-02, 
707 

— w>inmi.‘'sioner appointed, 5505 

— views, 700, S09, 040 

Canute (Kiuit), king of Denmark and 
England (1618 35), 3556, 3558, 
3812 41, OHIO 

Canute IV., king of Denmark (d. 1086), 
3 5. 58 

Canute VI., king of Denmurk (12tb 
century), 3558 

Can wu, Vue Isbi dyna.sty, 1470 
Capacabanas. eatbeilral. 3901 
Capak Yupanki, Inea, 5818 
i Cape to Cairo railway scheme, 1 435 
' Cape Breton Island, 6013, 0635, 6050, 
6068, 6122 

Cape Coast Castle, town. Gold Coast, 
2272, 2270 

Cape Colony, Hritisli oeiaipation, 1433, 
2283, 2311, 2017, 2019 
.... ooii'^titiitioii and government, 2315, 
2320, .5568, 3303 

- defences, 5503 

- Imteb tort, 2013 

Dutch settlement (1652), 2313 
ediieatioii, 5588, 5500 

— expaiisiiiu and reeonst ruction after 

tlie war, 2313 II 
lliij'iieiiui » iiiij.'r.ints, 2313 
Kallir w.us, 2316 
‘ell-i'oMMiiiiient, giant of. .5618 
^li\ei\ abolish, >d (1833). 2316 
’ st.Cistirs, 

Ciiion ol Soutli Mrica, in, 2315 
wild aniiiiah de-'tio>ed by spoits* 
meii, r>»i30 

Cnpenites, l/din eonununitv, 2622 
Cape St. Vincent, battle of (1707) : see 
SC Vincent 

Capet, House of. King'' : sei' I’ranee 
political aim** in I3tli century, 3617 
Cape Town, Uiitish aciiui'-ition. 5153 
revolt against convict settlers (1850), 

5181 

views, 2,12.5 

Cape Verde Islands, 5047 
Capistrano, John. 2005, 3658 
Capital, inteiii iiional e.ipitalisin, 4503 

- inedijeval immobility, 0388 

— origin oi sy,>t, in, 52:58 

- rise of power in Middle Ages, 4174 
socialist views, 6300 

status in economics to-day, 6306 
” Capitanries ” of BraTiil, 5031 
Capitoline, sbe-wolf, 2017 
Capodistrias, Gre«-k patriot (d. 1831), 
4855, 1856. 4887 

Caponi, 6ino. I*isa conquered by, 3007 I 
Cappadocia, Emueues, eoiique.st of (e I 
323 H.O.). 1825 

— lliltite eivilis;ition In, 285, 205, 1718, | 

1720 I 

— indeiM inb nl kingdom founded by I 

.\rhratbes, 1827 

- loi'atity inhabited by earlv Cappa- i 

dona ns, 17so 

— Ma, roek-hevui ndief, 1790 

— - war with Seiiuaelienb. 1076 
Cappel, battle of ( 1.531). 1207 
Cappel, peace of (1520), 4206 

-(1531). 4207 

Cappelleri, Bartolommeo : see (Jregorv ' 
.\Vl., i>ope * ; 

Cappelletti, feud with the Mouteeelii, 

Capren, island, Sardiiiii, view, 5047 
uaprivi. Count, .»2i.;. ,, 2 at 

Italy, alluiicc with Rome. 1 

- Appiaii Way built t.\ 26:50 ! 

— captured by Romans (212 n.o.), 2647 I 


Capua, Carthaginian alliance, 2647 

— Etruscan city, 2423 

— medifiBval history, 3939-52 
Capuchins, in Tibet, 1504 
Cspulets : see Capijelletti 

Cara, inhabitants of Quito, 5820-30 
Carabobo, Holivar's victory, 6908 
Caracalla (Marcus Aurelius Antoninus), 
i emperor of Rome (188-217 A.D.), 
2765, 2766 

— gift of cilizensbip, 3502 

— massacre in Alexandria instigated, 

2130 

; Caracalla, baths of, 2703, 2767 
Caracas, town, Venezuela, 6958-94, ’ 
3959, 

Caralis, Carthaginian town. 2640 
Carausius, Roman governor, 3500 
Caravan, Eewi.s’s jiicture, 200 
Caravan route, througli Syria, 1727 
Carberry Hill, battle of, 4356 
Carbonari, secret society, influence of, 
4843 

— Mazzini's connection with, 5035 

— revolutionary propaganda in Italy, 

4876 

; Carboniferous geological system, 80, 90. 

chart facing 06 

Carboniferous Period, plate facing 88, 

I 118 

I Carcasonne Castle, 3805 
! Carchemish, on tlie Euphrates, Assyrian 
! supremacy, 1577, 1673 

I — Hittite inscriptions and remains, 
1718, 1729, 1732 
! — the Kliattian empire, 1722 
' — “ Mina ” of, distinct from Assyrian, 

' 1731 

— inonnd at Jerabis, 1722 
Carchemish, battle of (605 B.c.), 1580, 

2125 

Cardia, Greek town, 2537 
Carelians, people of Finland, 3572 
Carey, J. W., “ Wreck of tlie Girona,” 
395 

Carey, Lucius, Viscount Falkland (d. 

1643) : see Falkland 

Cari of Chuouito, 5857 

Caria, (Tirysaorian licague, 1831 

— Macedonian comiuest, 2549 

— Rersian satrapy, 1813 

— pottery, 1799 

•— Roman acquisition (116 B.c.), 1832 

— territory of the ancient C'ariaiis, 

1780 

Carians, tribe, 1789, 2408 
Caribbean Sea. 5050. 5052, 0170-98 
Caribert (561), king of the Franks, 3470 
Caribs, South Americau race, 324, 
5680-89, 5684, 5685 
Carignan family, 4925 
Carinus, emperor of Rome (282-85), 
2775 

Carios, South American tribi^, 568:j 
Carleton, Sir Guy : see Dorcliesler, Lord 
Carlisle, Earl of, Barbados patent 
granted to, 6184 

Carlists, Spanish political party, 4000, 
5228 

Carlo I., Tocco, ruler of Epirus, death 
in 1429, 2080 

Carlo n., Tocco, ruler of Epirus (1429- 
48), 2086 

Carlo, Luigi, leader in movement for 
unitteation of Italy, 5038 
Carloman, brother of Pippin and son of 
(Charles Martel, 3481 
Carloman, son of Pippin, Frankish king 
(d. 771), 3484, 3524 

Carloman, Frankish king (870), 3765, 
3936 

-- victory at Aiidernach (876), 3761-62 
Carlos, Spanish kings: se.j Giiaritis 
Carlos, Djo, l>rotlier of Ferdinand VII 
4900. 5228, 5228 

Carlota Infanta, sister of Ferdinand VII . 

596:1-79 * 

Carlowitz, peace of (1090), 3020, 3130, 
4445 

Carlsbad Resolutions (1820), 4836 
Carlsen,^Elling, Arctic voyage (1871), 

Carlstadt, Andreas von, 4182 



Car— Cen 

Carlyle, Thomas, on Chinese governors, 
781 

— history defined, 6378 

— literary work. 4823 

— on natural selection, 6414-16, 6431 

— portrait, 4822 

— social gospel of, 5256 
Carmagnola, Francesco da, 3974 
Carmen Sylva, queen of lioumania, 532i6 
Carnac, Brittany, monoliths, J70 
Carnatic, India, European rivalry in 

(18th century), 1254 
Carnegie, Andrew, 6274, 6312 
Carnot, Lazare Nicolas M. (1753-1823), 
French statesman, 4668, 4670, 4679 
Carnot, Marie Francois Sadi, president 
of the French fiepublic (d. 1894), 
5225, 6227 

Carnuntum, ancient city, Danube, 2696 
Carolina : see North Carolina and 
South Carolina 

Carolina Company, Bahamas planta- 
tions (1670), 6188 

Carolina, Port, French settlement, 
6015-16, 6017 

Caroline of Anspach, queen of England 
(d. 1737), 4512 

Caroline of Brunswick, queen of Eng- 
land (d. 1821), 4805 

Caroline Islands, Pacific (Iccan, 945-46, 
5230 

Caroline Matilda of England, queen 
of Denmark, 4578 
Carolingians, rise to power. 3479 
Carpi, battle of (1701), 4451 
Carrel, Armand, 4908 
Carrhee, battle of, 53 b.c., 2068 
Carrlngnan regiment, 6026 
Carrying trade, origin, 201 
Carsioli, Roman colony. 2632, 2634 
Carson, Sir Edward. 5439 
Cartagena, town, South America, 
Drake’s expedition, 5525, 5949. 
6018 

— siege by Morillo (1815), 5965-69 

— Spanish trade with, 5940 
Cartagena, town, Spain, 2197, 2370 , 3510 
Carteret, John (1690- 1763) : see (iraii- 

ville, Karl 

Carthage, 2187-98, 2199-2204, 2382, 
2637-50 

— alliance with Koine against Pyrrhus, 

2632 

— army, 2638, 2646 

- Byzantine conquest (533), 2910 

— Carthaginians, 324 

— destruction, 146 n.c., 2107, 2052 

— Fatimides displaced, 3989 

— Moslem capture of (7tli century), 

1917 

.... Pygmalion of Tyre, 1744 

— restored by Emperor Augustus, 2199, 

2694 

— synod held (2nd century). 2857 

— treaty with Macedonia, 2586 

- Turner’s picture of building by Dido. 

291 

— wars with Rome : see Punic wars 

— V'^andal conquest, 2202, 2790, 3453 
Carthage, Council of (418), 2890 
Carthagena : see Cartagena 
Carthago Nova : see Cartagena, town, 

Spain 

Carthusians, religious order, 3733, 3737 
Cartier, Jacques, American and (’ana- 
dian voyages. 6016-17 
Cartier, Sir George (18W-73), pl.ite 
facing p. 0057 

Cartwright. Edmund, inventions, 4554, 
4554 

Cartwright. Puritan divine, 4267 
Cartwright, Sir Richard (1835), plate 
facing p. 6057 

Carncage, tax, institution of, 3868 
Cams, M. Aurelius. Roman emperor, 
(282), 2773 

Carvajal, papal legate (1456), 2995 
Cay Hunahpn (c. 1492), 5758 
Casa Blanoa, Morocco, Franco-Cerman 
dispute, 6367, 6374 

Casa de Contratacion, Spanish colonial 
institution, 5920, 5938 
Casale, town. Italy, the Visconti 
acquire, 3972 

Casas Grandes, Pueblo ruins, 5722 
Casta, Byzantine poet, 2942 


Casimir 1., duke of Poland (d. 1058), 
3196 

Casimir IL, duke of Poland (1179-94), 
3199 3200 

Casimir in., king of Poland (1333-70), 
3206, 3207 

Casimir IV., king of Poland (1447-92), 
3233, 3236 

— Prussia offered to (1454), 3227 
Caiimir-P^rier, J. P. P.. 6225, 5227 
Casket letters, of Mary, queen of Scots, 

4272 

Caspian Gates. 2558 
Caspian Sea. scene, 1540 
Cass, candidate for U.S. presidency. 
6229 

Cassander, ruler of Macedonia and 
Greece, 1828, 2380-81, 2574-77 
Cassandria, town of Macedoiii i, 2576 
Cassano, battle of (1705). 4460 
Cassiodorus, monk and writer, 2799 
Cassias, Avidius. governor of Syria 
(175 A.P.), 2761 

Cassius, C., 2676, 267tf, 2679, 2681 
Cassius, Dion, Roman historian, 2746, 
2767 

Cassius, Spurius, Roman magistrate, 
2626 

Castaldo, John, Austrian soldier (1551), 
3125 

Castelfldardo, battle of (1800), 5046 
Castellairies, 3204 
Castelnaudary, battle of (1632). 4314 
Castel Nuovo, triumphal arch, 3976 
Caste-marks, Brahman, 1 173 
Caste system, 1127, 1173. 1174, 1210 

— Buddha’s teaching on, 1197 

— Ceylon, 1367 

— Mediterranean races’ freedom from, 

2375-76 

— modification in modern times, 1177 
Castiglionchio, Lapoda, 4125 

Caslile, kingdom, Spain, 3985- 1005,4224 

— Black Prince's expedition, 3882 

— revolt of towns against Charles V., 

4227 

— trade with South American colonies, 

5937 

Castilla, Ramon, president (1844 -54), 
5988 

Castinus, Roman governor, 3510 
Castle Cornet, Guernsey, 5600 
Castlemaine, Victoria, si'cne, 1059 
Castlereagh, Viscount (d. 1822), 4775, 
4846 

Castles, erection under feudalism, 41 13 

Castor and Pollux, 2630 
Castoreia Pass, 369 

Castracani, Castruccio, as duke of 
Lucca. 39.58 
Castra Hanibalis, 2648 
Castro, Cypriauo. president ofVenezuela, 
5990, 5994 

Castro, Vaca de, administration of Peru, 
.5912 

Castro family, 3993 
Catacombs, 2880 
Catalans, people, 324 
Catalonia, Spain, 3980, 3086-87 

— allegiance transferrctl to Fran(‘o 

(c. 1640), 4324 

restoration to Spain (1659), 4325 

— sea power, 3998-99 

— union with Aragon. 3991 
Catapult, of ancient Rome, 2685 
Catarina, Christian name: HeeCatliarinc 
Catastrophe theory of geological periods, 

115, 127 

Cateau Gambresis, peace of (1559), 4254 
Caterpillar, instinct of, 108 
Catbari, heretical sect, 3041, 3731 

— see also Alblgenses 

Catharine of Aragon, queen of England, 
3909, 4233, 4233, 4234 
Catharine of Braganza, queen of Eng- 
land, 4468, 4469, 5452 
Catharine of Valois, queen of England, 
3814-16, 3890, :1894 
Catharine de Medici, queen of France, 
4282, 4285, 4287, 4288 
Catharine I., empress of Russia (1725- 
27), 3314, 3332, 3345 
Catharine n., empress of Rus.sia (1762), 
3314, 3348, 3350. 3351, 3353 

— influence of French Revolution on, 

3351 
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Catherine II., literary genius, 3352 

— Polish policy, 4558 

— progress through villages, 3347 

— relations with Armenia (1768), 3026 

— Russian academy founded, 3352 

— treatment of Cossacks, 3277 
Catharine (Katharina) Jagellon, queen 

of Sweden (d. 1583), 4378 
Catharine Benincasa of Siena, St. 
(d. 1380), 3909 

Catharine Cornaro, queen of Cyprus, 
4044, 4045, 4045 

Catharine Howard, wife of Henry Vlll., 
1233 

Catharine Parr, wife of Henry Vlll., 
4233 

Cathay, origin of word, 763 : for history, 
see China 

Cathcart, General, Kaffir wars (e. 1853), 
5510-12 

Catheriue : see Catharine 
Catholic Association, formed 1823, 
4800 

Catholic League (1609) of states of (he 
empire, 4295, 4299, 4301 
Catiline, L. Sergius, conspiracy and 
death (62 B.O.). 2665 
Cato, M, Porcius. Roman historian, 
2651 

Cato, M. Porcius (65 b.c.), the younger, 
2664 

Cato Street Conspiracy (1820), 4799, 
4800 

Cauca, South America, 

Caucasians, race, 324. 349 
Caucasic. divi.siun of human race. 324 
Caucasus, Persian efforts to hold passes, 
Sth century A.i)., 1879 

— Russians ae(iuirc Persian provincts 

(1813), 1987 

CaPdinii, tribe of Italy, 2414 
Catidium, battle of, 2630 
Gavagnari, Major Sir Louis, 1335, 1338, 
1339 

— murder at Kabul (1879), 1336, 

1528, 5172, 5502 

Cavaigoac, General Louis Eiig6.ie 

(e. 1848), 4949-56, 495t 
Cavaliers, parly in the Civil War: 
see Itoyalists 

Cavarus, Galatian king of 'I'hrace, 
2580 

Cave bears, plat(‘ facing 80 
Cavendish, Lord Frederic, 5173 
Cavendish, Thomas, 1112 
Cave of Adullam,” 5003 
Caves, fossil remains in, 127 

— man’s life in, 145, 166 
--Neolithic eavc-dwellcrs, 166 

— temples, 1131, 1373 

Cavite, naval engagement (1898), 5230 
Cavour, Count Camillo, 5020-30, 5036, 
.5040, 5018 

— ('rirnean War, 4785 

— death of, .5049, 5050 

— influence on Napoleon III., 5042 
Cawnpore, town, India, mutiny (1857), 

1302, 1306, 13«)9, 4990 

Caxton, printiT, 3906, 3907 
Cayenne, 6i9(i\ 

Cayman Islands, 5.570, 

Cayugas, North American Indians, 331 
Cecil, Sir Robert, minister of Queen 
Elizabeth : see Salisbury, 1st earl 
Cecil, Sir William : see Burleigh, 
William Cecil, Lord 
Cecilia of Masovia, duchess of Styria 
(fl. 1412), 3226 
Cecora, battle of (1620), 3254 
Celebes, 923-24 
Celestine III., pope, 3950 
Celestine V.. pope (1294), 3401, 3781 
Cell, duke of Medina, C'olumbus aided 
by (I486), 5880 
Cell, evolution theory, 106-7 
Cellini, Benvenuto. 3‘.)64. 4214 
Celsius, A., Swedish physid.st, 4581 
Celsus (178 A.D.) on the early (Christians, 
2857 

Celts, people : see Kelts 
Cenomani, Gallic tribe, 2429 
Cens, in feudal system, 4114 
Centenius. C., Roman general, 2643 
Centeotl. goddess, Aztecs worship, 5776 
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Central America, ubori^^itml tribfH, 

blt't H«M) : M(Mi ulMi iiiiim-H til 

rinu-rt iiriti tribcM 

— rr»nf<'<lf‘r.i1i'in of .‘•tntrs, r.Hh fi-n* 

hiry, 

— public works conslnictcd by 

bd.i 1 

— Hjiaiiisii discovery and co|<»ni-iilion, 

— statisfics, 

- view's, /j7'J7 V.i 
Central Asia, U i? m7, U^Jh 

— Alexander the lireal’s ((iiKjiiest, 

- ancji iit art and wrilini', It^tU 

iJrili.sh sphere (d influenci*, l.'j.'Pi 

-- cllfiiatc, l.'.itM 

civili^,itioii, ltl< H. J477 

<litcs in hist<iry, 

- education, l.'iti 

f uma, Ifiu. !:.:{« 
llora, 11 ‘JG. 

- Iril«atii>n, l.')!:! 

— I.iimuaKes, I 1.70 

— - Mon«nl empires . see MunL'nl 

I lire 

— mountain hvsfem, ll’jl. M;:.s 

— raec', of, m7 :.i», i:):{s 

- relij.'ions, It 77, I.'t.P.i 

Itus'.l iM inlluencc in. ami it'* eMeets. 

112H. ir.iii, i.'.iii, i:.Ki 

serm-M. .17 /, //.;v, /.;w 
slati'^ties of area, popnl.ition. i-te , 

— trade rout id fra<|e, I li'iO, l.'il I. 

I It 

transport. 

Central Criminal Court, London, tr 
painting "f .IuhIkt, 

Central Frovincos. liidii It it 
Ceram : sec Scram 
Ceramics: sec l*otlcr> 

Ceraimos, '-ce I’tolcmy Ceraun 
Cerealis. Petilius, Itoman oiHc . '27 -W* 
Con, ancient ( aic, 'Jdl'.i 
CoriK, liiilciiian 

CeriKO. island, \( l'onciiis, ;dni2 
Cernojevic, Arsen, Scrsian patiiot | 

( KP.Mi), :( iiMi 

Cernolovio family, .iti'.**' 

Corsebleptes, I'hracian ki n.c.), 

2lu;. 

Athenian slniuk'lc with, 'J.'itl 
Mai'i'doni.ii War, •J.'i J ‘J.j : t 

Certosa of Pavia, erection ( ] ;tu;). :{<)7i 
Coriilarius. see Michael (eniliiiiis 
Cervantos, Mifpiol de (let: n;i(i 

///.'», mr,, t2‘<I 
Cerveteri sopulchrns, 2li!u 
Cervisin, I'ccr. 

Cesare. D. do. historian (d Italv, Mh i 
Cesarinl, Cardinal Oiuliano, ;:nis 
Coslav, SerMin zup.in, ins'.i 
Cetewayo, /ulu chii-f, H'J.sm. '2'JUO, '1'.\"7 
1 7, 

Cetinje, moinsiery. bishops rulers <d' 
Slontencirro, 

Cetriporis. riuacnn rulers, 'J.'.;;!, { 

Cmita, town, Mric.a, loos 

Ceylon, ltd:, i.’.sci 

adminisir.ition. i 
Aryan c«)louis:iii,iti, 117o 
Mritish oecnpatioii. /;s,J, l.tsti 
1171, I 

-- Ihiddhism, liss. lino. 1171 ;(■, 
t’hlnese, early trade with. 1 I Pjs 

— I'hristnnitx . spread of, 17th 

tury, l.iSl 
' defemas. 

Dutch in, ris t. ; .’s,;, / ;> / 
lalucjition, eeS.S 

- fauna, 

• II »iM, l it;:) 

- «eoi:r.aphy. I’td.') 

- historical nvords. ancient, l.tds 
irri«,ation, in lillli century, l;{7!» 

“ pt'oplc. oriiiin and charaidciistii 
llhWt ; sec also Sinvrhah'se 
• Portuunese in, l;{Sl Si* 

-- scones and views, '^09, l.lfUi 

i.>r>7, i:i7.{. 1,}7J, j:}7.\ 1379 

Chabrias, Athenian i^eneral, :2.')7l) 
Ohacabiico. battle (c. 1S17), :>ii71 
Chachapoyas, 

Chaco, river, Pueblo Indians, .■)712 17 
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Chad. lake. 

. Cheerea, Cassius, pl<d against CaliKula 
(II A.D.h :i71^ 271'.» 

Chseronea, little of u.c.i, ; 
H.r.), nai 

. Chaffee, Oeneral, d 27 .'> 

: Chaicres, revoliitnui (e. Otmu 

Chainwork, S.-ivui, JiOl 
Chaitanya, Ilimlu reformer, I2<>d 
Chaka, /ulu prim-e td. 22 m7 

Chakam L, e.ilii h of Spuin. 

Chakam II.. ealiph ol Spain, •tuso 
Chakhars, people, n.iii 
Chakn, kin« oi ^iam (II. 17.s2), IKtj 
Chalca, race c t Aztecs. :>7ivi 
Chalcedon, revf)lt ai'ainst Darius, isi I 
Chaicedon, t»attle of (7 i ii.c.), 
Chalcedon, Conneil .d (l.'.D, 27i)«, 2si 

Chalcidian League, 2.'., 2r»‘2(). 2.'i;t l 
ChalciS. state ;iii<l city. 21S4, 2I0.». 

Chaleo, lake. South America, .',702, 7>7H2 
Chalcondyles, Laonicus, 2;»7i*, 2iis8 
Chalda-a : see P.al)yloiiia 
Chaliang, ancient <‘apital of Siam. 14(t2 
Chalons-sur-Marne, Aftila deu-ated 
(t.M) A.P.). 4(»'.»4 

Chalukya Kingdom. Imlia. 12ol. 1214 
! Cham, rai'c. Further India. Ftss. 1401 
Ciiama. Maya remains. .'>7:05 
Chamapura, IK' I 
I Chamavi, pcojile. :: 171 
Chamberlain, Joseph, ■t/S7, .'>102 
Chamberlain, Sir Neville, l‘{2:5, i:5:5.'> 
Chamberlin, Professor, S2, .S3, sf 
Chamber of Deputies. Fram*c, / kV/ 
Chambord, Henry of Bourbon, Count of, 
(tl. 1^7:5). iMii, isr,n. i.s7n. .'>22:5 
Chamraudites, :50Si 

Chamois, sur\i\or ot Drill and (d.icial 
Periods. 120. 12/ 

.Chamorros, people. .521. '.»()2 
! Champa, ancient kingdom. I to I 
iialeet. I tut 

Champagne, lairs iti .Middh* Ages. I0(>2 
Charnpapura, amdent town, lioi 
Champigny, \ill:ige, French .sorti 
(1.S70). :> 1.5(5, ,■>/.; 

Champlain, Samuel de, W.s;. (50 1 0 2t 

fioj I 

Champlain, forts. (50S2 s.s. (510(5 
Champlain, lake. disco\ery. (5(i2l 
Champoton, or Pontonchan, I'utul 
Aids .settli in. .'•7.>0 
Cliancas, race, :5 5I. .'»sis (5,s 
Chancellor, Richard, cvpiorcr. (577. (>017, 

Chanclian, kingdom, .\mcrica. .'>.S2(5 :is 
Chandalas, race, l:57o 
Chandamukhasiva, king of ('e.\lun 
(.1 4 1 H.i'.). |.57.'> 

i Chanda Sanib, :iil.\ of I-'rcncli. and claims 
to the ('arnatu', 12. 

Chand Bibi, dcicno* ol .\1 ‘diiagar. 

' 12.51 

I Chanderi, fortress sloiming ol (1.'>2S), 
i 1 22(5 

i Chaudernagore, lndi.(. MO.s 
i Chandrabhanu, Mal.i.\ Ica.ler. i:5sn 
Cliandragupta (SamiracoHusi, Indian 
j ruler ( It h o ut (ir\ r,.(’ ). 12(i2, ls;5S 

! Changarnier, General (ISIS), 4t>l4 
I I 

Chang Chi-tung, Chinese vicerov, .sk; 

' A/7. S.V2 

Chang Chun, Taoist monk, 772 
Chang-kiang. p.irt oi ^ angise Kiang 
ri\>*r. 7 IS 

Chang Kien, Chinese exj lorci and 
I 1102. j 

’ Channel Islands. .'>.'>,'>7. :>.'i00 
I — I.ingnage. .'>i5()o 
I — militia. ,'>.'»0l 

-- Mews, :,mu 

— see alsi> Jersey, (iiieriisev. Aldernev 
and Sark 

Chanoine, General, .">72. .773 
Chantelauze, Freneh mini-iter. 4.S()2 I 

Chanzy, Freneh general. Franco-Prns- 1 
Sian War (1S71M. :>1:{|5. , 

Chao Kwang-yin, Chinese emperor • 
see Tai Tsu 

Chao Tl, Chineste emperor. 7.'>s j 

Chao-yang, Empress, faeing p. 748 


Ccii“~Cha 

Chapetones, term e.xplalned, 5958 
Chapogirs, tribe, 340 
Chapu, China, 5505 

Chapultepec, city, 5782, 5787-97, 6006 
Character, influence of environment on, 
35:3-76, 3.75, 368, 371 

— transmission of, 6409-11, 6425 
Charax, city on the Tigris, 1424, 1845 

, Chard, Lieutenant, 2291, 551:3 
1 Chares, Athenian general, 2532, 2534 
I Charidemus, Athenian general (4th 
century U.C.), 2.'>33, 2534, 2546 
Chariots, Egyptian ii.se in war, 206.> 

— Mycen.ean use. 2462 

— Roman race, 2690 
Charlemagne, Holy Roman emperor, 

2:392-9:3, 3376, 3381, 3482, 3185, 
3487 

— canonisation (1165), 3609 

— eliaracter, 3491 

— Christianity introduced among the 

Saxons, 3527 

— Chureh, and his relations with, 

3525 

-- coronatioti robes, 3483 

— eiliicat ion, ideal of, 3528 

— farm produce sold by, 6:389 

— lemialisin under, 4f)9(>-7 

— image worship denounced, 2939 

— Italy under, 3934 

— marriage, 3167, 3192 

— niona.stie school of Charlemagne 

fx^riod, 3526 

— permanent element of his w’ork, 3584 

— lulgrirnages organised, 4013 

— rcloriiH instituted, 3488 

— in romance literature, 3804-6 

— scholarship and the arts under. 

:}:579, 3190, 3.528 

— Slav coiuiiiests, 3078, 3094 

— “ Spanish mark ” formed, 3980 

— statuary group in Paris, 3487 

- Wiliikind’s submis.sion to, 3484 
Charles, archduke of Austria (16th 

century), :5015 

Charles, archduke of Austria, cam- 
paign against Napoleon, 4681 
Charles, duk(‘ of Baden (d. 1818), 1435 
Charles L, king of Bohemia (1346- 
l:37.S) ; see Cliarlcs IV., Holy 
Roman (“inpiTor 

Charles 0 ! Bourbon, cardinal (fl. 1584), 
di‘'»ignati‘d successor to French 
crown. 4290 

Charles II., duke of Brunswick (1823), 
4.S32. 4833, 1876, 4877 
Charles the Bold, (tuke of Burgundy 
(lt:t:{-77). 3119 

— alliance with Edward IV. of Eng- 

land, :t898 

- (imirnds with Louis Nl., :3825 et sc(|.. 

3828 

— war with Emperor lT(‘dcri(‘ ITT., 3054 
Charles, duke of Calahria, Florence 

nihHl hy (1326-28). 3965 
Charles, prince of Denmark : see 
Haakon VII.. king of Norway 
Charles L, king of England (162.5-49), 
4329. 4:i ll, 4333 

— Arctic explorations'eucouragod, 6333 

— attempt to arrest members of parlia- 

immt, 43.15, 4338 

— burial at Windsor, 4344 

— cliarters granted, 6010, 6045 

— the king and liis family on the river, 

4.130 

— raising his standard at Nottingham. 

A 

— Royalists emigrate to Virginia. 6039 

— Scottish negotiations, 4363 

— trial and execution scenes. 4339, 

4310, 4341, frontispiece facing 

4341. 4.112, 4343 

Charles II., king of England (1660-85), 

4 124, 4465 

— alliance and relations with French 

king. 4420, 4468, 4470 

— bankruptcy (1672), 4626 

— colonUs under, 4473, 6039-55, 6186 

— defeat at Worce.ster (1651), 4351 

— sceiK's and jHirtrait, to face 4465, 

4167, 4468, 4478 

— Tangii^r campaign, 5107 

Charles II. (the Bald), king of France ; 
see Fharles II., Holy Roman 
emp(‘ror 
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Charles III. (tlie Simple) kins 
France (879-929), 3763, :1764 

— treaty with Rollo the Northman 

(911), 3550 

Charles IV., king of France (1322-28), 
3787, 37H7 

Charles V., king of France (13G4-80\ 
3810, 3813-18, 3Hli, 3S21, 3882, 
3894 

Charles Vn., king of France (1403-01), 
3818-24 

Charles VIII., king of Fninco (1470-98), 
3828 et se(i., 3H30, 3831, 3832 

— entry into Florence, 3974 

Charles IX., king of France (1500-74), 
1285, 4287 

— Florida aettlement named after, 

0015-10 

— lV)issy Abbey Conference (1501), 

4284 

Charles X., king of France (1757-1830), 
4848, 4859, 4860, 4804 

— flight to Kngland, 4870 

— influence on Louis XVL, 4049 

— leader of ultra-Koyaiist party, 4839 

— (juarrel with Chamber (1830), 4802 
Charles I,. Holy Homan Kmperor : stie 

Charlemagne 

Charles II. ('rhe Raid), Holy Roman 
emperor (823-77), 3494, 3701, 

— partition of Frankish kingdom at 

Verdun (843), 3496, 3581 

— Strasburg oaths (842), 3489 

— succession to imperial crown, 3582, 

3930 

Charles III. (the Fat), Holv Roman 
Rmperor (839-888), 3582, 3702, 
3763, 3930 

— Danish React;, terms of, 3550 
Charles IV., Holy Roman Kmi>eror 

(1310-78), 3161, 3024, 3025, 3026 

— Denmark resists, 4070 

— goldt'n bull, 3100 

— Italian policy, 3909-74 

— judicial system, 3004 

— reign in liohemia (1340-78), 3100 
Charles V., Holy Roman Fiiiptu-or (1519- 

50), 3953, 4211, 4213 

— colonial policy, 5937-39, 5919 

— coronation (1530), 4215 

— election to succeed Maximilian, 3(591 

— entry into Antwerp, 1223 

— Frasmus as tutor of, 4 198 

— Fuggers, tlnancial transactions with, 

4595, 4598 

— CJenoese linns, flinncial reliiions 

with, 4002 

— Holy League against (1.520), 4213 

— Martin Liitlier, 4184 

— naval campaigns against privatee?H, 

5947 

— Northern League f<;rmed against, 

4221 

— Schmalc.ilde League war(151G), 4218. 

4219 

— Spain under rule, 4220 

— at tomb of St. Denis, 4210 

— 'Funis expedition (1535), 3005 

— Turkish Wars, 4215 

Charles VI., Holy Roman ennaror 
(1085-1740), 4523 

— claim to Spanish throne (1700), 4448, 

4402 

— commercial policy, 4034 

— reign in Hungary, 3132 

Charles II., king of Hungary, assassi- 
nated (1380), 3120 

Charles III., king of Hungary : see 
I'harlcs VI., Holy Roman Empenir 
Charles of Guise, cardinal of Lorraine 
(fl. 1500), leader of Catholic party 
in Franco, 4285 

Charles, duke of Lorraine (10th cen- 
tury), 3700, 3767 

Charles, duke of Lorraine (d. 1090), 
4440, 4444 

— battle of Mohacs w’on ( 1087), 4440 

— campaign against the Turks (1083- 

1087), 3018 

Charles, duke of Lorraine (1757), in 
Seven Years War, 4544 
Charles, grandson of Maximilian, be- 
trothed to Claudia of France, 1504 
Charles I., of Anion, king of Naples 
ami Sicily (1200-85), 3975, 3779 

— Rcneve{|to victory (1260), 3395, 3013 


Charles I., Conrad! ii conquered by 
(1268), 3401, 3952 

— Genoa resists, 3959 

— Sicily revolts against, 3776, 3998 

— Orvieto alliance (1281), 2073 
Charles II., king of Naples ( 1288-1309'), 

3970 

Charles III. (the Short), king of Naplc: 
(1386-1403), 3977 

Charles II. (the Bad), king of Navarre 
(1349-87), 3810, 3999 
Charles HI. (the Noble), king of Navarre 
(1387-1425), 3999 

Charles, of Viana, king of Navarre 
(1420-01), 3999 

Charles, duke of Nemours, s<m of Louis 
Rliilippe, 4906 

Charles, king of Portugal, (1908), 
5400, 5408.5109 

Charles I., king of Uouinania,. 50.30, .5322 
Charles, duke of Sodennanlind (1004- 
1011): see Charles IX., king of 
Sweden 

Charles, duke of Sodermanlancf (11. 

1792), regent in Sweden, 4582 
Charles I., king of Spain : sec (Mmrles 
V., Holy Roman emperor 
Charles n., king of Spain (100.5-1700), 
4325, 4325, 4448 

Charles III., king of Spain (d. 1788), 
4503. 4564, 5930. 595.3-54, 5955- 58 
Charles IV., king of Spain (c. 1809), 
4733, .5957 

Charles VIII. (Karl Knutsson Bonde), 

king of Sweden (1448- 70), 3578 
Charles IX., king of Sweden (1004- 
11), 4.378, 4379 

Charles X., Gustavus, king of Sweden 
(1051 00), 4379, 1.381, 4.389 

— Danish eessions to (1058), 4375 

— Elector Frederic William’s relations 

with, 4390 

Charles XL, king of Sw'ed(*n (1072), 4 P.)0, 
4 196 

Charles XII., king of Swctlen (1097), 
4197, 1198 

— Augustus II. of Poland, war whh, 

:{282 

— funeral procession (1718), 4199 

— great Northern war (1700- 21), 44.51, 

4 198 

— Turkish negotiations, 3020 

— war of Spanish succession, 4400 
Charles XIII., king of Sweden (d. 1818', 

51.55 

Charles XIV. (Bernadotte), king of 
Sw'ed<*n and Norway (1818 44), 
4728, 51.55, 5155, 51.58 

— nominated as successor by Charh's 

XllL, 1710 

Charles XV., king of Sweden and 
N<»rway (1859 72), 5150, .5/.5.V 
Charles, count of Valois (1270-1325), 
.3620, 3778, .3782 

Charles I., king of Wurtemberg 1 1804- 
91), 5219, 5142 

Charles Albert, ch'ctor of Bavaria 
(d. 1745) : see Charles Albert V IX., 
Holy Homan lOmperor 
Charles Albert VII., Holy Homan 
Emperor (d. 1745), 4528, 4529 
Charles Albert, king of Sardinia, 4901, 
4901, 492.5-32 

— defeated at Novara (1849), 4783 

— regency, 4845 

Charles Augustus, duke of Saxe- 
Weimar, 48:{1 

Charles Edward Stuart, the Young 
Pretender, 4515, 4515, 4516, 4517 
Charles Felix, king of Sardinia (1821), 
4845 

Charles John, crown prince of Sweden ; 
see Charles XIV., king of Sweden 
and Norway 

Charles Martel, Frankish mayor of the 
palace (8th century), 3477, 'Mm 

— as deliverer of Europe, 3374 

— Moors repiilseil by, 3980, 4009 
'Charles Robert, king of Hungary (1312- 

42), 31 18, 3119, 3138, 3976 
Charles Theodor, elector palatine and 
duke of Bavaria (fl. 1778), 4561 
Charles William Ferdinand, duke of 
Brunswick (1780-1806), 4541 
Charleston, city, South Carolina, founda- 
tion and growth, 6040-42 
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Charleston. French settlement, 6015- 
01, 6017 

— secessionists diuuand surrender of 

forts, 0239 

— War of Independence, 0077-99 
Charleston, city, W. Virginia, popula- 
tion, 6318 

Charlotte of Mecklenburg'SIrelitz, queen 
of Eugliiud, 4520 

Charlotte, empre.ss of Mexico, 5086 
6005, 6005 

Charlotte, queen of Porlugal (182.3), 
1848 

Charran, battle t)f (53 n.r.), 1873 
Charruas, ])eoplc, 324 
Chartered companies, grant of privileges 
in reign of Elizabetli, 4279 
Chartered Company of Rhodesia, native 
wars with, 5513-18 

Chartism, political movement, 4810, 
5248, 5255-56 

— inon.ster petition (1848), 4811, 4975 
Chartres, old luuisi s, 3788 
Chartreuse, monks of : see Carthusians 
Charudes, aiieitMit tribe, 3432 
Chassepot rifle, 5094 
Chateaubriand, Vicomte de (1768-1818), 

4846, 4847 ‘ 

Chateauguay, l)attle (1814), 611.3-14 
Chatelleuie, in feudal sy.stem, 1112 
Chatham, John Pitt, 2nd (‘arl, aiitiign- 
nisni to Na]>ol('oii, 472.5 
Chatham, William Pitt, 1st earl, 
American policy, 4552, 6075-94 

— ('an.idian policy, 6063-68, 6178 

— foreign poliey, 4505 

— - last sprt‘eli(177H), 45 W 

— portrait, 4518 

— w.ir administration, 1.518 
Chatillon, Gaspard de, lord of C''ligriy ; 

see Coliguy, Gaspard de ( I fit lion, 
lord of 

Chatti, 'I'entouie people, 3432 

— advanee against Hluetia, 3447 

— nation of the Frankish federation, 

3118, 3171 

— Homan war against, 2716 
Chattwari, people*, 3 171 

Chau, Chiiu'se elynasty : sre Chou 
Chaucer, Geoffrey, 3889, :{H92 
Chaudors, people, 321 
Chaul, battle «»f (1508), 2153 
Chaumont, Chevalier de. Kreuch Ambas- 
sador to Siam ( 1685), I lot 
Chaumont, treaty of, 1760, 4795 
Chau Phraya Sri Suriyawongse, Siamr.si-. 
ministi;r, 1106 

Chaut, u tax : see. Mahratta trii>ute 
Chauvin, Freueh eoionist, Canadian fur 
trade organised, 6019 
Cbavin de Huantar, antiqiiitic.s, 58:{M-50 
Chechenz, language, 1128 
Chechenzes, peord(^ 

Chedorlaomer, king of Elam : see 
Kutur-I.agamar 

Cheh Tsung, Chinese Sung emperor, 771 
Cheles, .Maya raec, 5755 
Chelley. river, Pueblo Indians, 5712 16 
Chelmsford, Lord, 2290, 2291 , 2.{27, 55 1 . 3 , 
6301 

Chelyuskin, Areti<- explorer (1712), 63;{6 
Chemulpo, occupied by Japanese ( 1904), 
882 

Cheng Tang, Clilnese emperor : s<‘e 
Tang 

Cheng-tung. Chinese Ming emperor, 777 
Chen-Pi, Clumse minister, 0357 
Cheops, king of Egypt (4th dynasty), 
legends of, 2030 
pyramid, 225, 227, 2.52, 2035 
Chephren, king of Egypt, i)yrandd 
builder, 2030 

Chera, kingdom, 1182, llKt 
Cherbourg, town, France, view, 5385 
Cheremisses, race, 328 
Cherkess, language, 1128 
Cherokees, 324, 5700-1 
Cherra Punji, Assam, rainfall, 1150 
Cherry-blossom, Japanese, 428 
Chersonesus, Greek colony, 2440, 2449, 
2450 

Cherusci, tribe, 3142, 3444, .3445 
Chesapeake, capture of (1813), 4776 
Cheyennes, tribe, 312 
Cheyt Singh, rajah of Benares, 1264 

6471 
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Chi*, race, hmend, 5808, 5820-24 
Ohia-ehing, ChlncHC emperor, 788 
Chiani, (ireek tribe, 2481 
Chiapas, Mexiw, 57ilO-48, 5768-70, 

6(M)7 

Chiaramoate, Aidrea, Sicilian revolt led 
by, :1076 

Ohiari, battle of (1701 ), 4451 
Ohibchas, S. American people, 324, 
5801-24, 5018 

- lip pegH, 5670 

Ohioago, cltv, imiverKity, G3J0 

- vlewH, O'hif 
Cbicha, intoxi int, 5810 
CUchimeos, Mexican race, 038, 5764, 

5770 -02 

Obioben-ltaa, Maya rnonumentH and 
hlHtory. 5733 -54, 3737 
Chichi, Hun ruler (d. 36 n.o.), 1465 
Chiokaiaws, trii)e, 337, 5608 
Ohlcomoztoo, biMt»»ry, 5761-81* 
Cbialtainship, a primitive iuHtitntion, 
218 

Chien Lung, fill ncHc enijieror (1736 05), 
788, 7SS, 1306 

- - reception of Lord MaiMrtney’H 

einbiiiSHV, 7S7, 7UI 
Chlcri, t4iwii, It.ily, 3045. 3056 
Chigi, Cardinal, pIc.kIIiik be tore I^ouIh 
XIV., no I 

Chill, eart Illy (Icitle^. 165 
Chilandar. inon istory. 3086 
Child, ruiiidity of inctit:il proun'^n, 1 12 
Childebert I., kiim of the Ki-iuikM, 3t70 
ChildebertlL.kiugof ttie ^'rankM, 3170 
Chiiderio 11., kim^* of the Kr.iiiks, 3170 
Childerio lit., Kraukish mon ireti, 3181 
Child labour, 52 ii. r.255, 6303 05 
Chili, Soiitli Amerlea, 5505, Almagrcrs 
e\|M‘(lilioiiH, 5011 
elvil war (1851), .W.S7 

- Drake'a I'xpiMlItloii, 5048 
ethiioloiry, 321, 330 

- ■ revoliitloiiH of loth century, 5060 00 
• views, 3S07, 30 to, 3033 

Chili -Argentine peace statue, 30H0 
“ Chiliast ” doctrine, 30 to 
Chillianwalla, li.it lie of (l.sio), 1206, 
V.i0!, 5500 

Chillon, fortress, 303 
Chiloe archipelago, 5002 
Chilp eric (soil (»f (iitnjok), king of the 
Ihirgiiiidiiiiis (5th century), 3174 
Chllperio 1., king of the Kraiiks, 3t70 
Chilperio 11., king of tin* Kr.iiiks, 3i70 
Chimalpopoca, A/.b'c king, 57.80 -Ol 
Chiminlgagiia, Chiiiclia legend, 5806 0 
Chimu peoples, 5826 71 

IliUtiliiiies, 3St I 
sun god of. 3si; 

Chimu pottery, .5.s2.v, 3S30, 3S32, 3S33 
Chin, I’hlnese stale, 738, 753 
China, 700 .soo. sot 854,6355 58 
Arabs, tlrst appearance, 1 128 
■ • urcliltccfiire of Han di na^trv. 759 
•urea, 712 
army, 8t5 

Arrow wiir, lOOO, 5506 
art, 726, 7:*?, 72.v, 77.8, 786 
lto\er risinu, 6272 7.5 
hrltlsh luhsiidis of 1703 and 1,816 
7.88 

British Mais, 701 703, 700 801 

4000,5505 6 ’ ’ 

• Ilnddhism in : .see Itnddhism 
Hurmese invasions, I303, iipjj 

• *’ burning of the hooks (213 ij.r.), 

eart, 194 

Cent nil Asia, Intereoursc with and 
mllnenec on, 7.56, 1440, 1400, 151* 
fliani wars, Mol 

(’hrlstianity in, 788, 825 -35 S2J S‘*7 
.V2*>, ,S30, .V3/, A’32, A3.; * ' ' 

- ellniates, 715 

- commeree. 80.5. 1425 14‘>8 

1462, 1()30-:12. 5505 
enrroney, 

drttes in history, 854 
ilivision of North and South (386- 
532), 763 ' 

- tlowuger empress of : see Tr.u HsI 
drought of 1875 -76, 816 

— dynasties, ancient, 748-750, 760-76 

— hastern Han dynasty (25-221 a d 


China, Eastern Indo-Chlna, Influence of, 
14U0 

— education, 733. 847 

— emperor (Ube, d. 1907): see Tsai 

— emiiire restored (8th to 14tli cen 

tiiries), 76.5-774 

— European buildings, increase of, 84' 

— Eiirofioan treaties, 797, 799, 801 

— expenditure and revenue, 

— Krencii relations with, 797, 816, 826 

— future of, Saleeby on, 6420 

— government system, 845 

— (ire.'it Wall of: see lireat Wall of 

f!hina 

— (ireek influence on, 2.599 

— Huns struggle with, 1451, 1462 

— infcihctnal development, early, 724 

— holation and independent develop 

incut, 26 

— .fapancse wars, 777, S/S, 820 
-- Kon*a, early relations with, 463 

— literature, 754, 756, 758, 765, 770, 

776, 778, 847 

— Manchu dynasty (1616-1875), 78:i- 

8(10 

— M iiicluis, modern restrictions on, 849 
map, 70S 

— iniHsionary work in, and Its effects, 

778, 809 10, 819, 832, 2924, 5642 
— Moiigoi comincst and rule, 772, 774, 
I486, 1489 

— military reforms, 845 

— municipal and sijcial reforms, 846 
-- navy reforms, 846 

— north-easterly route to, English at- 

tempts to discover, 1112 

— Nortliineirs voyages to, 4009 

— opium trade and wars, 791, 79.3, 

852. 5505-6 

— palaces, 726, S33 

— IVrsians in, 1428 

— pbilosoidiy in, Huddliist Inihience, 

746 

-population, 712, see also 

Cliincse 

— I'orlngiiese, appearance of, 778 

— p )st otllcc returns, 848 

— postage rates, 

— - printing in, first mention, 769 

— iirodiicis, 715 
-railways, 816, 848 

-reforms, history of, 771, 807, 822, 
.823, 8 45 

— religions, origins and histories, 720, 

730, 740, 752 : see also Ihiddlii.sin 
Con fudani.Hin. Taoism 

— revolution of 1912, 854- 

— scenes in, 711, 7 IS, 719, 722, 723, 

717, 7S3, 7S7, S3(}-37, S3S, S30, 
StO, S4l, S44, S30 

— seieiiee, 786, 832 

- silk trade, S/0, 14.58 

-Syrian niissloniri ’s in 7th and 8th 
leiitiiries 2924 

- Taiping reoellion : see Taiping 

- h‘l( graph rates. 

— three kingdoms, 761 

— Tibetan relations, l:l50, 1474, 1475 

1.501 4. .5.505, 15.52 

— tombs of Ming dynistv, 779 

— TungUslan inroads and rule, 657. 

658 

— twentieth century iiistory, 845-52. 

6.355 58 

— types. 7I2-/3, 7/4, 715, 7/7, 746, 

S//~15, S4S 49 

— Cigars' invasions, 767 

— viceroy's apjieal for progress, 852-53 

— war, development of art, 724 

— war scenes, 790, 793, 794. 795 

S05, S/S, /S77 ’ 

— weights and measures, 

— Western and Eastern Tsin dynasties 

(265-419), 762-70:4 
China Sea, bed of, i4/9 
Chindasvinth, king of the r.oths (641- 
649), legal code of, 3512 
Chin Dynasty (221-207 b.o.), 753-55 
-(265-317 A.D.) : see Tsiu 

— later (935-40), 769 

Chinese, language and writing, alphabet 
due to a Buddhist, 746 

— growth and development, 722 

— hyphen, use of In English equiva- 

lents, 710 


Chinese, modern writing, 724 

— phonetic system, 724 

— people, 324, 350, 720 

— ancient Greeks, knowledge of, 2487 

— art and arclutecture, 726,759, 778, 

786 

— in Ceylon, early trade, 1425, 1428 

— character, 715, 845 

— governors, men of letters as, 781 

— in Indian Ocean, 1425, 1428 

— literature, 754, 7.56, 758, 765, 770, 

776, 778, 847 

— Manchu population merged in, 6357 

— In South Africa, 2343 

— Sumerians' civilisation akin to, 261 

— tribes of, 720 

— types, 712-13, 714, 715, 717, 746, 

S 14-15, 843-49 

— white races antagonism, 1117 
Chinese- Annamitic language, 1128 
Chinese Turkestan : see Eastern Tur- 
kestan 

Ching-Hai, Confucian temple, entrance 
gate, 736 

Chinghiz : see Genghis Khan 
Chin Kilikh Khan, of Haidarabad : see 
Asaf Jah 

Chinooks, tribe, 324 
Chins, race, 344 

Chinzer, king of Babylon : see TJkin- 
zir 

Chioggia, war of (1378-81), 3417, 3962 
Chios Island, alliance with Alliens, 
2517 

. — colonisation by Greeks, 2483 

— league against Athens, 2518 

— Macedonian revolt, 25.50 

— revolt against Turkey (1821), 4854 
Chipiez, Charles, Babylonian temple re- 
constructed by, 1633 

Chippewa, tribe, 321, 5696-97 
Chiquitos, people, 324 
Chiriguanos, people, 325 
Chitor, ilajpiitana, capital be.sieged by 
Akbar (1567), 1229 
Chitral, India, Bengal sappers and 
miners road making, 567.9 

— British expedition (c. 1898), 5502 

— fort, 1347 

— struggle for throne and British in- 

terference (1892), 1346 
Chitralis, race, :425 

Chittagong, British annexition, 5.5oo 
Chiusi, ancient Clusiiini in Etruria, 
2410, 2422 

— besieged by Gauls, 2622 

— sepulchres, 2420 

Chivalry, the age of, 3385, 3307 : see 
also under Knights 
Chlodio, Merovingian king, :1472 
Chlodomer, son of Clovis, king of the 
Franks (6th century), 3458 
Chlodwig : see Clovis I. 

Chlopicki, Joseph (1831), 4875 
Chmelnicki, Bogdan Sinovi, Cossack 
leader (d. 1657), 3272, 3272 
Chocos, tribe, 325 

Choiseul, Duo do, French minister, 
4564, 6094 
hoktaws, tribe, 337 

Chola, kingdom, 1182, 1184, 1377. 1379 
Chola Naga, king of (\>ylon, 1375 
Chois, tribe, 336 
Cholula, S. Aineric.!, 5738, 5771 
Chontals, tribe, 325 
Chorasses, tribe, 332 
Chomyje Klobuki. Russian peopie, 3:ioo 
Chorotegans, tribe, 325 
Chosen, ancient Korean kingdom, 862 
Cho-shu, Japanese clan, history, 559- 
562, 563-64, 568-70, 5507 
Chotin, battle of (1769), 3350 
Chotusitz, battle of (1742), 4530 
Chou Dynasty, Chinese, 750, 1451 

— later, (957-60), 709 

Chou Fa-Mongkut, king of Siam, 1406 
Chottli, Confucian classical book, 730 
Chremonidean War, 2581 
Chremonides, archon of Athens, 2581 
Ctoestien do Troyes, poems, 3806-7 
Christian ol Anhalt (fl. 1618), 4301 
Christian, duke of Augustenburg (1798- 
1869), 4944, 4973, 5063 
Christian L of Oldenburg, king of 
Denmark and Norway (1448 -81), 
3562, 3578, 4086 
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Christian n., king of Denmark and 
Norway (1513-23), 3662, 3562, 
4369, 4370, 4370, 4371 

— proclaimed king of Sw'eden (1520), 

3578 

Christian HI., king of Denmark and 
Norway (1533-1559), 4370, 4371 
Christian IV., king of Denmark and 
Norway (1588-1648), 4370, 4373, 
4374, 4579 

— Thirty Years War, 4303 
Christian V., king of Denmark (1670- 

00^ AdQ9 dlQi. 

Christian VI. (1730-46), king of Den- 
mark, 4577, 4578 

Christian Vn., king of Denmark (1766- 
1808), 4578, 4579 

ChristUn Vm., king of Denmark (1839- 
48), 6153, 5157 

— succession question, 4943 
Christian IX., icing of Denmark (1863- 

1906), 5154, 5414 

Christian X., king of Denmark (1912), 
5414 

Christian, prince of Holstein-Glucksburg 
4943, 4973 

Christian, archbishop of Mainz, 3603 
Christian of Oliva, bisiiop of Prussia 
(fl. 1215), 3708 

Christian II., elector of Saxony (1501- 
1611), 4295 

Christian Church, 2772-73, 2837-55, 
2867-92 

— art in the early church, 2885, 2885 

— claims of Pome, 2870, 2879, 2889 

— doctrines, development, 2871 

— - Kastand West schism (6tli century), 

2798 

— festivals, beginning of, 2884 

— - feudalism takes hold of, 4107-08 

- first general council (325), 2879 

— .Justinian’s attitude towards, 2912 
separation of East and West, 2892 

- state protection in reign of Con- 

stantine, 2878 

-- temporal power, history of growtii, 
2796-99, 3717-25, 3727-41 
see also Christianity, Koman Cath- 
olic Church, Orthodox Eastern, 
Church of England, etc. 
Christiania, city,Norway,4576,4579,.'i4I2 
Christi.\aity, 2772 73, 2837-55, 2807-92 

— Abyssinia, 2252 

— Apostles’ life and work, 2847 

— - baptism of earliest converts In 

Britain, 35J8 

— Doheraia converted, 3148 

— Britain converted, 3502, 1504-5 

— (’entral Asia, 1478, 1479 
China, history of, 825-34 

— Congo state, 15th century, 2311 

-- Constantine the Great’s w'ork, 2782 

— Crusades' effect on, 2395 

— dogmatic teaching, history of, 2871 

— early organisation, 2852 

— effect on the w’orld, 54, 2385-86, 

2837, 5639 

— - Egypt, ancient, 2139 

— Gospels written, 2855 

— Hungary, 3116 

— India, 1154 

— .Tapan, history of, 487, 523-31, 530 

— .Julian the Apostate and, 2785 

— Korea, advent and development, 866 

— lowering of teaching due to Gregory 

the Great, 3522 

— Judaism, separation from, 2850 

— literature, early Christian, 2858 

— IJthuania converted, 3224 

— Milan Edict (313), 2878 

— militant, in Middle Ages, 3385 

— Moldavia converted, 3146 

— new era after the Reformation, 4193 

— North Africa in early days, 2201 

— Nubia converted, 2248 

— Paganism In relation to, 2860, 2863 

— persecutions : see Christian persecu- 

tions 

— Persian empire limited by non- 

acceptance of, 1878 

— Poland converted, 3194 

— rise of the Church in the West, 3517 

— Russia converted, 3292 

— spread of, history, 2867 

— state protection begun under Con- 

Btantfce 2878 


Christianity , teachings of Christ, 2840 

— see also names of various Churches 

and sects 

Christian Jager, Namaqtia chief, 2283 
Christian munions : see missionaries 
Christian Pedersen, Danisli author 
(d. 1554), 4372 

Christian parseoutions, 217, 2859-62, 
2872-77, 2873 

— Decius (250), 2872 

— Diocletian, 2779 

— Domitian, 2861 

— Galerius (303), 2875 

— Goths in the 6th century, 3511 

— Japanese, 525-31, 526 

— Nero, 2856, 2860 

— Spanhh, 3509 

— Ugan .a, 2302 

— Valerian (253-260), 2874 
Christiansborg, Danish colony, 2276 
Christian Sooialism, 5258, 5264 
Christina, queen of Spain, 5401 
Christina, queen of Sweden (1632-54), 

4382, 4382, 4380 

Christmas, Christian festival, 2884 

— Polish customs, 3234, 3235 
Christmas Island, view, 5540 
Christodule. St., of 11th century. 2960 
Christoph, bishop of (Corona, 2987 
Christopher II., king of Dcninark (1319- 

32), 3560, 4075 

Christopher III. of Bavaria, king of 
Denmark, Norway, ami Sweden 
(1439-48), 3562, 3562, 3578, 4086 
Christopher, count of Oldenburg, in 
the Count’s War (1533-36), 4371 
Chronica; Polonorum, 3198 
Chronicles, Book of, historic value, 1757 
Chronology, of American history, 6316- 
17 

— Babylonian, 1637 

— Eastern Kuroi>e, dates in tlic liistory 

of. 3355 

— Egyptian dates, 2040, 2057 

— French Revolution to our own time, 

dates. 5279-80 

— great events before the Reformation, 

4088—00 

— (ircck, ancient, 2588 

— Reformation to the Frencli Revolu- 

tion, <late8, 4583 

— Roman empire, dates, 2800 

— Russian, 3336 

— South-eastern European history, 

from 500 to 1792 A. I)., 31(»3 

— world history, 60-73, chart 74-77 

Chrysaorian League, 1831 
Chrysaphius Tzuma,’* Byzantine 
eunuch, 3029 

Chrysobullon, battle of (883), 2144 
Chrysoloras, Manuel, 412.> 

Chrysopolis, battle of (323), 2781 
Chrysostom, preacher «)f Constanti- 
nople, 2889, 2S89 

Chrystler^s Farm, battle (1814), 61 14 
Chrzanowski, Adalbert, 4931 
Chucuito, state, South America, 5857 - 
59 

Chuenpee, capture in 1850, 796 
Chu-gu-shi Lake, Japan, 426 
Chukchi, race, 325, 643, 662, 665 
Chu Kiang, Chinese river, 719, 720 
Oholalongkorn I., king of Siam (1868), 
1400, 1407 

— edition of the Atthakathas, 1376 
Chul Thong, king of Korea, 868 
Chumbi Valley, British occupation, 

1505, 6503 

Chumigren, king of Pegu (15.50), 1403 
Chun, prince, Chine.se regent, 6357 
Chuneniu, Confucian books, 730 
Chunchos, people, 325 
Chung-Cheng, BSmperor, suicide, 780 
Chung Hon, Chinese ambassador, 812 
Chung-yung, Confucian book, 726, 730 
Chapas, battle of, Peru (1542), 5912 
Chuqui^a, congress (1825), 5986 
Church Miationary Society, 5041 
Church of England, Charles I. siipix)rted 
by, reason for, 4343 

— condition of clergy during Wars 

of the Roses, 3905 

— Elizabeth’s policy, 4266-69 

— Laud’s policy, 4331 

— legislation under Charles II., 4421 

— Reformation, 4286 
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Church of England, remodelled on 
Roman system in 7th century, 3505 

— Thirty-nine Articles, 4209 

— Tractarian movement, 4896 
Churchill, Winston, 6174 

Chusan Archipelago, 790, 797, 5503 
Chushn, Confucian bamboo books, 730 
Chuvasn, language, 3034 
Chu Yuan-Chang, founder of the Ming 
dynasty, 776 

Chu-zen-ji, lake. Japan, 426 
Cibola, races inhabning, 5711 
Cicero, M. Tullius, 2061, 2661, 2680 

— Catiline conspiracy denounced, 2663, 

2665 

— at country villa, 2662 

— Philippic orations, 2678 

Cicero, son of M. Tullius Cicero (23 
B.C.), 2892 

Cid, campaigns against Moors, 3988 
Cienpregos, (^iba, population, 6176 
Cilicia, country, Asia Minor, Alexander 
the Great’s conquest, 2551 

— Armenian emigration to, 1978 

— Assyrian relations, 1601, 1074 

— Hiltites in. 1718, 1723 

— locality inhabited by ancient 

Cilicians, 1789 

— Mchcmet All's comiuest ( 1883 ), 2162 

— migrations of Cilicians, 2408 

— Roman conquest, 2384 

— Seleucid empire in Asia Minor 

confined to, 1830 

— uncivilised condition during Boinan 

supremacy, 1859 
Cllician Gates, 283, 2551 
Cimabue, Giovanni, artist, 3963, 3966, 
3967 

Cimbebas, negroes : see Basimba 
Cimbri, Teutonic people, 2657, 3433, 
3434 

Cimmerians, ancient people, Asia 
Minor invasions, 1150, 1683, 1796, 
1802 

— Assyrian wars, 1579, 1674, 1680 

— distribution and early niigratioiis, 

2400, 2443-44 

— soldiers, Ionian carving, 1797 
Cimon, Athenian general, 1816, 2502 
Cinna, Homan Consul (d. 84 n.c.), 2660 
Cinnamon, Ceylon trade and cultiva- 
tion, 1382, 1384 

Cinq-Mars, Frciu'h grand-master of the 
horse, plot against Hiuhelieu, 4314 
Clone, Andrea di : sec Orcagna 
Circassians ('I'chcrkessas), 314, 325 
Oirta, stormed by Jugurtlia, 2199 
Cisalpine Gaul, 2(32 

— map, 1st century n.(\, 2621 
Cis-Leithania, 5089 
Cispadane Republic, 468] 

Cistercians, monastic order, Bernard of 

Clairvaux’s influciu*(! on, 3733 

— dress, 3737 

— German colonisation work, 36!t9, 

3704 

— methods of life, 3734 

— in Sweden, 3572 
Cities, effect on trade, 199 

— sites determined by natural con- 

ditions, 27, 30 

Citizenship, imp<)rtance insisted on, in 
ancient Greek thought, 2595 96 

— Roman ideal of, 2602 

City of Dublin Steam Packet Company, 
founded in 1823, 5634 
Ciudad Rodrigo, captured by Wellington 
(1812), 4750 

Civilis, Julius, mutiny of Roman legions 
led by (70 A.D.), 2739 
Civilisation, anthropomorphic concei 
tion of divinity, 290 

— caste system and, 2375 

— Central Asian reinains, 1469 

— Christianity’s effect on, 2385-86 

— Church’s influence on, 2359-60 

— conformation of non-European to 

European type, 56-59 

— continuity of, 2357-69 

— Cretan, 2408-9 

— Crusades, effect on, 2395-96 

— development and contributing 

causes, 12-48, 60-59, 146, 185-201, 
203-224, 233-280, 282, 397, 2391 

— different lands of, 2361 

— earliest traces, 60 
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Cifiliiation EKyptian, 233-258, 2013 

— Ktru8can, 2420-24 

— European, 281-98, .1.59, 2387-97 

2407 

-- (Ireck, 2381, 2451-80, 2589-2600 

— Italian, early, 2413-24 

— map of centTtts of, In 3000 n.c., 

— Mediterranean the home of, 2374 

2375 

— Meaopot-amlan, 259-280 

— Neolithic, 156 

— liornan, 2383 

— Heven wondera of, 225, 

— tranaferrod, inatahility ot, 281-282 
CWil War (1642 46), ^.117, 4-13^, 43 43- 

48 

— prlatinera aent to Virginia, 6039 
Civlto VecohU, Italy, rapture hy 


Oudlnot (1849), 495 4 
— Prefettl rule over, 3958 
Clam-OallAR, Count Edward von, 
Aiiatrian commander, 5026, 5073 
Clan, Keltic Hi«riiflcanco, 2433 36 
Clapperion. Hugh, 2239 
Clare, Richard, Earl of Pembroke (ll. 

1170) : Her IN'iuhrokc 
Claremont ctmiu-il of : aec Clermont 
Clarence, Duke ot, feud with Edward IV 
ami Woodvillea, 3898, 3'.M)0 
Clarendon, Lord, leaving Wlilteliall 
I'alaee (1067). 4472 
Clarendon Code ( 166o), 1 466 
Clarendon - GortchakoR Agreement 
(1872 73). 1329 

Clare Sisters, rdigloua order, 3710 
Clarkson, Thomas, .5 /77 
Claudia, daughter of Eouis XII. ( 
Kr.iiicc, lictrothal.s, 3832 33 
Clandian, Komaii poet, 2787 
Claudius, Homan emperor, 2719, 27/9 
Claudius (M. Aurelius), Homan eiii|ieror 
(d. 270 A.O.), 2770 
Claudius, Appius, 263o, 2n:i:, 

Claudius Nero C., Homan consul (2i)8 
n.(\), 2618 
Clausen rook, 168 

Clavering, Captain, An'tic c.xplorcr 
(1823). 6336 

Clay, Henry, 6210, 6230, 9237, 637 4 
Clay, ftH writing material, 1558 
Cleander, favourite of emperor (‘oin 
inoduM, 2761 
Clemenceau, M., 5378 
Clemens, S. : see rwaiu, Mark 
Clemens Maximus, Homan governor (»f 
Hritain (381 a.p.). 3502 
Clement of Alexandria, fatlmr of tli 
Clnireli, 2871 

Clement of Drenovioa, hidio]), 2915 
Clement IL, pope ( 1046), 372 4, 372.5 
Clement III., pope, 3779, 403 4 
Clement V., pope (1305 1314), 3778, 
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— Avignon residence, 413(», 4134 

— quarrel with Henry VIE, 3622 

— suppres-sion of the Teinplars, 3401 
Clement VI.. laqie, Avignon palace 

4134, and ( Inirles IV., 3161, 3624 
Clement VII.. anti-pope (d. 1391), 3106 
Clement X., p)pe, l4o4 
Clement XIV.. pope, 456 4, 4.59.5 
Clement, presbyter at Home, 2859 
Clement, Jacques, Domiiilean, a.ss i.ssina- 
tlon of Henry III. of France, 4290 
Clement Augustus, archbishop of 
Cologne ( 1835), 4892 
Clementina, duehess of Saxony, inar- 
rlagc with Henry the Lion, 36ol 
Oleomenes III., king of Sparta (236- 
222 W.C.), 2134, 25SI, 2.5.86 
Cleon, Athenian demagogne. 2.512 
Cleon, ot Syracuse, explorer, 2593 
Cleopatra, daughter of Antioehus III. 
of Syria, 1814 

Cleopatra VH., queen of Egypt (68- 
30 B.O.), 2131, 26S:i, 2686 

— Julius Cwaar’s relations with, 2674 

— Mark Antony's relations with, 2682 
Cleopatra, wMfo of Philip 'of Maeedon 

(337 B.C.), 2541 

Cleopatra, daughter of Philip of Mace- 
don, 2539 

Cleopatra Berenice, queen of Egypt 

(81-80 B.O.), 2131 

Cleopatra Selene, queen of Syria, JS43, 
1846 
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Clepho(Klcph), I/)mbard king, 3462 
“ Clericie Laicos ” Bull, 3876 
Clerk-Maxwell, scientist, 79, m 
Clermont, council of, 3385, 3778, .1769 
Cleveland, Duchess of, 4469 
Cleveland, Grover, 6257, 6260, 627o, 
plate facing p. 6255 
Cleves, duchy, exmtest for (1651), 4388 
CUR-dwellers, 5711-24 

— baskets and indtery, 5713 

— dwellings, types, and tools, 7/2, 

5714, 5715, 5716, 5717, 5718, 5719 
CliRord ot Chudleigh, Lord, 4473 
Climate, influence on transformation of 
' earth’s surface, 118 

— map of Inflnenee on history, 391 

— race influenced hy, 387-98, .3.92, .3.9.3 
Clinton, General, 60.88-6100 
Clisthenes, tyrant of Athens, 2494 
Clitus. killed by Alexander the (Jreat, 


Clitus, king of Illyria, 2399, 2541 
Clive, Robert, Lord (1725-1774), 1257, 
1261, 4518, 45.52, 5498 

— administration in India, 1259, 1261 

— Areot captured (1752), 1256 

— operatiems against Siiraj nd Daulah, 


Clive's jaghir, explanation of term, 1259 
Clocks and watches, early ii.hc of, 6382 
Clodia, wife of Augii.stus, 2702 
Clog, JaiKuiese factory, 5 19 
Cloisonni'; ware, Japanese craftsman at 
work, 515 

Clontarf. battle of (1014), .3.542, 3931 
Closter Seven, battle of (1757), 4543 
Clotaire I., king of the Franks, 3470 
Clotaire II., king of the Franks, 3470 
Clotaire III., king of the Franks, 3470 
Clothing : see (Vwtume 
Cloth, manufacture and sale, 4062, 4070 
Clotilde, marriage to .loscph Napoleon, 
5025 

Clove, East African trade. 2295 

— Malayan trade, 898, 901 

Clovis I. (Chlodwlg), king of the Franks 
(d. 511 A. I).), 3472, 3472 
baptism (496), 3743, 3517 

— feudalism under, 4096 

— made a Homan Consul, 3456 

- Homans defeated (486 A.P.), 4094 

- w’.ar with the (ioths, 3456 

Clovis II., king of the Franks (638), 
.3.3.V2, 33S3, 3170 

Clovis III., king of the Franks (691), 
3470 


Club of the Pantheon, 5260 
“ Club War,” Finland (1596-07), 5160 
Cluniacs, religions order, 3722, 3766-96, 
4012, 3737 
Clusium : see Fhiusi 
Clyde, Colin Campbell, Lord, 1300, i3lo, 
4992, 5.501 

Cnidus, battle of (394 n.c.). 1818 
Cnossos, ancient city, Crete, 237, 285, 
286, 1564, 2060, 2073 
Coaling stations, British. 5596 
Coalition Ministry (e. 1852). 4980 87 
Coast erosion, 86. in 
Coatit, battle of (1.895). 2258 
Coatlichan, ancient kingdom. 5782-90 
Coatlicue, legend of. 5774-76 
Coats’ Land, liiseovery (1903), 6348 
Cobden, Richard, 4820, 4995 
Cocaines, S. American tribe. 5686 
Cocceius Nerva, emperor : see Nerva 
Cochin China, 1409 15, 1414 
Cochrane. Admiral Lord, 5970, 5972-76 
Coconut, Importaiiee to Polynesians, 949 
Cocomes, Maya princely family, 5750-54 
Code Napoleon : see N.apoleon code 
Code noir, Freneli slave law’, 4024 
Codex Justinianus : see Justinian code 
Codomannus. king of Persia : .see 

Ilarius III., Cmlomannus. 
Ccele-Syria, country, Syria, 1840 
Coelho, Gonzalo, voyages of, 5892 
Coen, Jan Pieterszen, Dutch governor in 
Malay. sia, 902 
Coercion Bills (Irish), 5174 
CoBur, Jacques, Bonrges hanker, 4504 
Co-hong, 792 

Coinage, British system. 1615 

— Byzantine standard universal, 4053 

— Canada, 6175 

— Central American currencies, 6010 


Coinage , early mediums of exchange, 
193-106, 197, 1799 

— English standard under Henry II., 

4()65 

— German Empire (14th and 15th 

centuries), 3665 

— Greeks’ first use of coins. 2484 
Maximilian of Brazil, 6004 

— inediaBval, and commerce, 3674, 4589 

— Persian uniform system, 1814 

— South American currencies, 5995 

— uniform standard for the British 

Empire advocated, 5654 
Ccinage Union of Tuscany, 3965 
Coire (Chur), Switzerland, 370 
Coke, Sir Edward, 4329, 4329 
Colbert, Jean Baptiste (d. 1683), colonial 
policy, 5950, 6024-28 

— financial reforms in France, 4399, 

4622 

— portrait, 4397 
Colborne, Sir Francis, 5504 
Colborne, Sir John, 6120 
Colchians, ancient people, 1723 
Coldstream Guards, historic types, 5533 
Colenso, battle df (1899), 2339 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, 4819, 4822 

— " Kublai Khan,” 775 
Colhuacan, state : see Cuihua 
Coligny, Gaspard de Ch&tillon, Lord of, 

4285, 4286, 4288 

Coligny, Count Jean, Turks defeated by, 
at Sankt Gotthard (1664), 3016 
Collas, race, S. America, 5842-57 
Collectors, of Indian Civil Service, 5562 
Colleoni, Bartolomeo (1400-75), statue 
of, 3961, 3963 

Colley, Sir George, 2330, 2330 
Collins, David, lieut. -governor of Tas- 
mania, 1052-54, 1054 
Collinson, Sir R., Arctic explorer, 632.5 
Coloc, near Sardis, Asia Minor, defeat of 
Antioehus I. (262 B.C.), 1829 
Cologne, Germany, 3671, 4001-65, 4084, 
4833 

— university, 4131 

Cologne Union (1367), 3367, 4073, 4077 ^ 
78 

Colojan, Bulgarian tsar : see Kalojan 
Colombia, republic, 5995 ; Cliibcha 
civilisation, 5804 

— history of republic (1818-61), 5968- 

94 

— w’liite population, 325 
Colombia, congress of (1824), 5980-92 
Colombo, Ceylon, 1386, 1386 
Colon, Bartholomow, 5886, 5889 
Colon, Diego, 5880, 5890, 5921 
Colon, Fernando, 5880 

Colone, Capo di, battle of (982), 3588 
Colonial ORlce, British, 5r439 
Colonisation, British, 4166-67 : see also 
British Empire and names of 
colonies 

— causes of expansion, 24 

— Greek development, 2481-83 

— rivers as factors, 397 
Colonists’ Defence League, 1089 
Colonna, Prospero (fl. 1521), 4212 
Colonna family, 3782-83, 3050 
Colophon, ancient city, Asia Minor, 

Gyges’ capture of, 1 795 
Colorado, river, aboriginal tribes, 
5707-24 

Colorado, state, U.S.A., cliff dwellings, 
172 

Colorados, w’ars with Blamiuillos. 5986 
Colosseum, Rome, 2613, 2741, 2757 
Colossus of Memnon ; see Memnon, 
Colossus of 

Colossus of Rhodes, 225, 229 
Colporteur, origin in Germany, 4173 
Columba, Saint (521-97), mission to 
Scotland, 3911, 3923 

— monastery founded on Iona, 3506 
Columba, Irish missionary monk (543- 

615), and auricular confession, 3528 

— settlement at Bobbio, 3463 
Columbia University, N.Y., 6313 
Columbus, Christopher, American Em- 
pire ambition, 5919 

— Atlantic Ocean theories, 5662 

— burial places, 5888, 5955 

— character and education, 5876 

— deprived of office and arrested by 

Bobadilla, 5887 
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Columbug, descendants* claims, 5890 

— discovery of America, 3412, 5883 

— epitaph on tomb, 3412 

— flight from Portugal, cause of, 5880 

— Isabella of Spain’s support of, 4005, 

6881 

— landing on Gtianahani, 588* 

— marriage, 6877 ' 

— models of ships, 5882 

— portrait and scenes in life of, 3413, 

5877, 5879, 5885, 5887 

— San Domingo colony founded, 5886 

— slave traffic, 5922 

— Toscanelli’s map used, 5877 

— unscientific theories, 5886 
Oolumbus, Diego : see Colon, Diego 
Columella, Homan writer, 2831 
Comanohes, tribe, 344 

Combs, Egyptian prehistoric, 238, 24 1 
Comes Litoris Sazonioi, appointed for 
defence of coasts, 3502 
Commagene, district, Asia Minor, origin 
of name, 1722 

— for history, see Cappadocia 
Commenda,** Italian mercantile us&u- 

ciation, 4063-64 

Commendore, Francis, (c. 1565), 39:.^ 
Commerce : see Trade 
Commodus, emperor of Home (d. 193), 
2760, 2761, 2761 

Commodus, L. Ceionius : see Aelius 
Ctesar 

Common penny, tax, 3679 
Commons, House of, powers, 5429 

— scenes, 4801, 5434-35 

— separation from House of Lords, 3884 
Commonwealth, in England, inaugiira* 

tion and history of, 4348-51 
Commune, the (1871), 4603, 5223, 5224 
Communes, in France in Middle Ages, 
4118 

Communism, Babcuf’s ideal sucicty, 
5260 

— French riots under Louis Pliilippe, 

4907-14 

— in Germany, 5268 

— of Neolithic lake and pile dwellers, 

164, 168 

— Owen’s model factory sclieme, 5245 

— Persian in the 6th century, 1879 

— Scot’s system of land tenure, 2433- 

34 

— sec also Socialism 
Commeni dynasty, 2957-62, 4036 
Como, the Visconti acquire, 3972 
Comontorius, king of 'J'hrace, 2580 
Compagnie d’ Occident : sec Mississippi 

Company 

Compagnie van Verre, 4611 
Compass, invention by Chinese, 6382 
Competition, in labour, 201 
Compromise of 1850 : see slavery under 
United State’s 

Compy, battle of (1650), 4320 
Con, in mythology, legend, 5836 
Concacha, Inca antiquiti(;s. 5844 
Concepcion, town, S. America, 5913 
Concert of the Powers, growth of 
principle, 6191 
Conchillos, Lope de, 5921 
Conchucos, state, S. America, 5838 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act (1895), 
provisions of, 5252 

Concini, Concino, Mar^chal d^Ancre (d. 

1617) : see Ancre, Concino Concini 
Concord, battle (1775), 6079-82, 6081 
Condd, Armand de Bourbon of : see 
Conti, Armand de Bourbon 
Condd, Henry, of Bourbon, prince 
(1588-1646), alliance with Protes- 
tant cause, 4313 

Cond6, Louis, of Bourbon, prince of 

(1530-1569), 4285 

Condd, Louis, of Bourbon, prince of, 
(1621-86), arrest in 1650, 4316 

— opposition to Mazarin, 4319 

— received by Louis XIV., 4416 

— Spanish alliance, 4321 

— Thirty Years War, 4310 

— victory at Lens (1648), 4319 
Condolmieri, Francesco, 2987 
Condorcet, Marquis of, French educa- 
tion scheme, 4706 

Condore, Polo, island, English settle- 
ment attempted (1702), 1411 
Condottieri, bands of soldiers, 3404 


Conestoga, tribe, 5702 
Confession, religious practice, 3528, 
3721, 4204 

Confession of Augsburg : see Augsburg 
Confession 

Confucianism, 729-36 

— ancestor worship ceremony, 734 

— classical books, the sixteen, 730 

— conflict with Buddhism. 740 

— earlier than Confucius, 729 

— temples, 732, 732, 733, 734, 735, 

736 

Confucius, philosopher, 729-34, 729, 
731 

Congo, country, Africa. 2306-12 

— British expedition (1875), 5518 

— European claims, 2347 

— European inliuenee, 2309 

— map, 2347 

— unexplored regions, 2306 

Congo, native kingdom, Africa, 2291, 
2310-12, 2346 
Congo, river, Africa, 2003 
Congo Free State, Africa. 2317-48, 
5362, 5363. 

Conibos, tribe, 325 

Conneau, Dr., Louis Bonaparte 
rescued, 4906 

Connecticut, U.S.A., colonisation, 6046 
Conon, the Athenian, 1818 
Conrad, of Franconia : see Conrad ill., 
Holy Homan emperor 
Conrad I., Frankish king (911), 3584 
Conrad 11., Holy Homan emperor 
(1024-39), 3591, 3941-42 

— Burgundy acquired by, 3776 

— coronation, Canute prc.sent at, 

3844 

— and papacy, 3724 

Conrad HI., Holy Homan <‘fnpcTor 
(1137-52), 3601 

— candidate for the Imperial crown, 

3599 

— crusade led by, 3778, 4032 
Conrad IV., German king (d. 1254), 

3615, 39,>2 

Conrad of Lorraine, Frankish duke 
(loth century), 3.586 
Conrad, of Ltitzellard (c. 1194), 

Henry VI. supported by. 3050 
Conrad, of Marburg, Dominican in- 
quisitor (fi. 1233), 3612 
Conrad, duke of Masovia, Dobrinian 
Order founded (c. 1225), 3214 

— negotiations with Teutonic order. 

3708 

Conrad of Montferrat (d. 1192), crown 
of .lenisalem conferred on, 4040 

— defeat of Byzantines, 2963 

— Tyre defeated by, 4033-38 
Conrad, son of Henry IV.. opposition 

kingdom (1093- 1101), 3596 
Conrad of Urslingen (c. 1194), as duke 
of Spoloto, 3950 

Conrad of Wittelsbach, archbishop of 
Mainz, 3611 

Conradin, son of emperor Conrad IV., 
3401, 3952 

Conradin. duke of Swabia, effort to 
reconquer Sicily (1208), 3615 
Conrad. Otto, prince of Moravia (d. 
1191), 3154 

Conring. Hermann, suggestions on the 
Eastern question, 3017 
Consalvi. Cardinal (1820), 4842, 4876 
Conscription, in Germany, 5342 
Conservatives, political party, 4807 
Considdrant, Victor (1808-07), social- 
istic teachings, 5262 
Conspiracy to Murder Bill (1858), 4992 
Constance, granddaughter of Bo- 
hemond I., marriage with 
Haimond of Foitoii (c. 1136), 4025 
Constance, Holy Homan empress, 
(1186), 3392, 3608, 3950 
Constancy M.. Venetian adventurer : 

see Phaulkon, Constantine 
Constance. Council of (1414-18), 3408, 
3638-43, 3749-52, 3753-56 

— John Hubs at, 3167, 3168, 3752 

— state entry of Pope John, 3749 
Constance, treaty of (1183), 3606, 3044 
Constans, Byzantine emperor (641- 

88), 2917 

Constans. Homan emperor (321-50 
A.D.), 2782, 2784 
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Constantia, Empress : sec Constance 
Constantin. Bartht^lemey. reform 
schemes, 4897 

Constantine, negus of Abyssinia, 2253 
Constantine I., the Great. Homan em- 
peror (272-337), 2778, 2780, 2781 

— attitude towards Christianity, 2782, 

2876 

— battle of Miliram Bridge, 2774, 2780 

— Constantinople founded, 2782 

— forged donation, 3762-64 

— presentation to St. Silvester, 2866 

— sign of tJio Cross, 2779 
Constantine II.. Homan emperor (3i2- 

340 A.D.), 2783, 2784 
Constantine IV., Pogonatus (608-685), 
Byzantine emperr)r, 2918 
Constantine V., (Cojpioaymus), Byzan- 
tine emperor (741-75), 2939, 3035 
Constantine VII.. Porphyrogennetus. 

Byzantine emperor (912-59), 2951 
Constantine VIIL, Byzantine emperor 
(1026-71), 2954 

Constantine IX.. Monomachus, Byzan- 
tine emperor (1042-54), 2055 
Constantine X.. Ducas, Byzantine em- 
peror (1059-67), 2957 
Constantine XI., Byzantine emperor 
(144t)-53), 2075, 2975, 2988, 3978 

— death at siege of Constantinople 

(1453), 2092, 3658 

Constantine, rival oin])eror to Honor- 
ius (407 A.D.). 2788 

Constantine, despot of Knslendil (d. 
1394), 3048 

Constantine, ruler of Misethra, 2988 
Constantine, Kussian ruler (1216), 32S7 
Constantine, Russian grand duke 
(1830), 4850, 4874, 4870 
Constantine, Russian grand duke, 
viceroy of Boland (1862), 5030 
Constantine, of Thessalonica. Slav 
aiHistle (0th century), 2944, 3080, 
3146 

Constantine, archbishop of Borne, 2778 
Constantine Asen, Bulgarian tsar, 3044 
Constantine Brankovan. voivode of 
Wallachia (1688-1714), 30.58 
Constantine, king of Greece, 532f^, 5324, 
5325 

Constantinople, city, Arab siege 
(717-18), 1920. 1927, 2935 

— art school founded (1891), 5210 

— Bajazet l.’s blorkade of, 2075 

— Byzantine walls and reservoirs. 

2923, 2956 

— Crusaders capture, 23uJ-96, 290 4. 

2967 

— description of, in time of Justiiiian, 

2920 

— founded by Constantine the Great, 

2782 

— Latin Eminre established, 4040 

— letter-writer, 320 

— mosques, 2998, 2999, 3002, 3003, 

3013, 3014, 3015 

— officers’ scliooi at, under Von der 

(loJtz, 5209 

— pictures, 5287 

— plan in 1520 (contemporary), 3001 

— port in 11th century, 4()fi2 

— revolution (1909), 6370-71 

— Homan customs, etc., copied in, 

2019 

— siege of 626 A.D., .3071 

— trade in Middle Ages, 4053-59 

— Turkish capture (1453), 2991, 2993, 

3657, 4059 

— university founded, 5201 

— for ancient city before ' 330 a.D. 

see Byzantium 

Constantinople, conference of Great 
Powers (1876), 5169 

— council of (381), 2889 

— council of (6tli century), 2891 

— council of (680), 2892 

— peace of (1897), terms, 5212 
ConstantinuB : see Constantine 
Constantius I. (M. Flavius Valerius), 

Homan emperor (d. 306), 2775, 
2776 

Constantius II.. Homan emperor (337- 
61), 2782, 2784 
Constitntio de fendls.’* 3941 
Constitutions of Clarendon (1164), 3865 
Oonsnlate, institution in Italy, 3944 
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Conti, Armaad de Bourbon, prince of 

(1020 J600). 4010 
Conti, Niccolo de, traveller, r)H7.> 
Con«Ticri>Huiracocba, k^hI, MVZ 
Continental System, 40t.j, 4702, 47.70 
Contraband, Armed Neutrality Lea^jue 
and, 4704 

“ Contrat Social,*' of HonsHean, OOH4 
** Convention of the Straits'* (IH4I), 
revinioii demanded (1 h:»1), .7010 
Convention Parliament (IOkH), 44h.'> 
Convicts, tranHportiition of, loot, lotH, 
10.70 

Convict settlements, loot, .7I70, oo:w 
Conway, treaty of tl277). :tM7« 

Cook, Captain James, Atistr.ili;tn voy* 
aueH, lOOO, .71.77, .71M2, 001.7 

— Hawaii diseovereil, 000 

— in .New ZealalKl, 000 

- portrait and Heenen in lile, 'jUf, Ujfi, 
WJft 

Cook, Dr. F. A., <»oio. oolt 
CoolRardie, AnHiraiii. 'i'*w. loai 
Coomassie : nee Kntn.-ist 
Co-operation nio\enient. .72.70, .72<57 
Coote, Sir Eyre, indi.in earnpaiun.s, 12.77, 
120.0, 1.720, .71 OH 

Copan, Central Ameriea, .7702 17 
Copenhaaen. eity. .7111 
- liotnOiinled hy llritiHli (IH07), 4700 
eUKtle lilllll Ity lii'tllop Altsoloin. 0.700 
Christian IV.'k iniprovenientK. 1071 
Manse titwns eapfnre ( l.OOH), 4(t77 
itoval 'I'hfalre, .5/^.2 
.sii'Ke (10.10), 107.7, lOHl 
Copeahaicen, h.ittle of (Ihoi), itOi, 
1701 

Copenhaaen, pence of (lOOo), 107.7 
Copernicus < 1 170 1.71;'.),///; 

Cophen, ri\er. see Kabul ri\er 
Copp<^e, F. E. J., I■’renell poet, .70.s2 
Copper, ancient workiiiit in Cyprus, 201, 
1 .7(t 1 

* Ciipper Ai»(* a link l»e(weeu Stone 
and .Metal .\ues. I7<1 
in Kaypt, pri'historie and dynastic. 
2.7 1 

in Slniie \n>'. 17.7 
Copts, people, 02.), 2112, 2IH() 

CoptOS, K«.\pt. 21.7, 1122, 2010. 2001 
Copyright, origin ot law in (ieriuany, 
1170 

Cora, trilu'. ooo 
Coral Islands of Oei'iinii, oio 
Corbulo, Djinitius, Itomaii governor, 
2720, 272/, 2721 
Cordieans. 'I'hraeian Irilnv 21U.7 
Corday, Charlotte. Hhts, inn 
Cordoba. Francisco Fernandez de, 
Spanish evpInriT. .7soo, iWHO 
Cordoba. Gonsalvo Hernandez de : se(' 
<ionsal\<i 

Cordoba, Pedro de, .7027 
Cordova, citv, Spain, 0070 .si, :’,0',Mi. 
.000.7 


niosqin'. 202«l. 2.027 
Corduan, ilyod le.itlier work. 22 iift 
Cordus, Cremutius. Iiistorian. 2710 
Corflnium, Italian toun. 20.70 
Corfu, i.Mland. Mritish oeenpalion and 
it.s results, .'>000 

- defentv by .tohaim Maftlii.as, 0021 
Niews, 2.170, .'itm 

Corinth, eity.Creeee. aneient ruins, 2 ts.i 

- Atlu'uian alliaui'e, 2.700 

— coinineree, 2IS1 

— destruetioii hy Uomans. 2's4, 2072 

— - and I'eloponne.Hiaii beak'iie, 2400 

— rurkisli eaptiin* (14.7.H). 2000 
Corinth. Isthmus of. canal, :72t2 
Corinthian LeaRue, 2.70.s, 2.710 
Cork Harbour, llrltisli Fleet in. 1070 
Cormon. Ferdinand, pietures of, /7, :>n, 

os, 09, lot, NO, N7, NS, N9 
Corn, Knssian exports, .7010 
Corneille, Pierre (lOOO 84). 4145 
Cornelia, mother of tlie Craeehi, 2800. 
2S0,'i 


Cornelius, Pierre, picture 1794 
Cornell University, N.Y., OOl.i 
Cornish, Admiral. .7.727 
Corn Laws, bread riots (1810), 4709 
— repeal, 4810. 4075, 5000 
Cornwall, ethnology, 325, 2425 
Cornwallis, Charles, Mara nets (1738- 
1805), 1268, 1275, 5490, 6100 
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Corawallis, Charles. Marquess, portraits 

and seenes, t26f<, 1209, 1271, 6090 
— surrender at Yorktown (1781), 
45.72, 4567 

Coro, (own, Mirand.a captures, 5i)57 
Coronado, Juan Vasquez de, 5903 
Coronation Stone of early English kings, 

0809 

. Corpus Christi, festival, 3740 
Corroboree, 209. 1025 
Corsairs : see Pirates and privateers 
! Corsica, Aragmi aequin?s, 3998 
j etbnolngy, 32.7 
j Freneli annexation, 4.76.7 

: (Jenoa aeipiires. 39.78 

I — Homan <ieeiipation, 2637 
j .S.-iracens in, 3911 

I Cortenuova, Frederic If. defeats North 
I Italian towns (1237), 39.71 
■ Cortereal, father of (laspar and Miguel, 
6324 

Cortereal, Caspar and Miguel, American 
<li.se«»veries, 6011-13, 6324 
Cortes, Fernando, eharaider and career, 
.7H93 94 

- disrovrrv and e«nniiie8t of Mexico, 

.7H94, 5S95, 5S97 

- Honduras expedition. .77.74 

- liorsi* worshippfd l)y Mayas, 57.71 
-- Nurv.iez detc:ited by, .7H9H 

- pl.'icing the (’lirisliaii (Jross on an 

A /.lee, altar. 5900 
portrait. 5S91 
Hn|)erHede.d in Mexico, 5903 
'i'lazealans as allies of, .7798 
Cortes, Spaiiisli national asseiiddy. 4227 
Corunna, town, Spain, S<Mitli Anierh’an 
sailing servi«’e, .79.71 
Corunna, battle <d' (IH09), 4713 
Corvee, in Egypt, 2141 
Gorycus, naval liattleof (191 n,(\). 184 1 
Cos, joins league against .\thens. 2.718 
Cosimo de Medici (I3.h9 1461). Floren- 
tine ruler. 3 41.7, 3967, 0972, 412.7 
Cosimo L, duke of 'ruseany (1.737-7 4), 
Florence riihsl hy, 3967 
Cosmas Indicopleustes,* 2922. 566 1 
Cossa, Baltasare : see Jolin XXIII,, 
pope 

Cossacks, piMiple, 67.7 83. 3262, 3263- 77 

— elijiraeti'iistie types, O.yj, 072, 071, 

0205, 0207 
-- chain mail, 0200 

national lilc einied (177.7), 3277 
organised i>y Steplion Baliiory 32.78 
pioneers in Central Asia, 1504 
reiatloiiH uilli Polaiul, 3262, 326 4, 
3266, 3272 

sul)mission to Hnssia (16.73). 3273 
■ .see also Kirghiz and Siberia 
Cossici, irilie of Central Asia, 2.76(4 
Costa Rica, 

ethnology, 32,7, 5804 
federalnni with Central American 
states, 6007 
Costume, Assyrian, 209 
— 'Boiieinian dress of 17th centurv, 
3177 

Bosnian, 0091 
Bulgarian national, 0040 

— - Byzniitiiu*. of 81 li century, 2,945 
-- eontimiity of forms, 2367 

('ossiiek head-dress, 0207 
Croatian peasants. 0087 

— early originst, I9I 

— ot F.lizaheth, <iueeii of England, 4267 

— e\oIutioii of. IS7 

— of Fano, Denmark, 0,500 

— tniietion of adornment, 192 

— Hungarian types, ,it00 

— Icelandic, 0604 
-- I.apps, 0677 

— Maltese, 5007 

— Meso|x>tnmian (Sumerian), 262 

— m xlerii fashiuiis, 3,000 years ago, 

2007 

— Montenegrin of the “ Old Guard ” 

tno 1 * 


— Norwegian typos, .3504 

— Homan toga. 266S 

— Hussian, 3340, 0027 

— Saxon, 2060 

— Servian woman, 3091 

— Swedish types, 3677 

Cota Clarie. discovery (1840), 6345 
CoUnl. Keltic race, 2432 


Cotta, German bookseller, and German 
('ustoms l^nion, 4882 
Cotta, Roman general (73 b.c.), 1835 
Cotton, American cultivation, 6476, 6033 

— Arabic origin, 4049 

— British industry, history, 4628 

— Egyptian, 2168 

— iJnited States statistics, 6319 

— weaving inventions, 4554 

Cotton mills, cruelties practised in, 
6393-94 

Cotys, king of Thrace (4th century B.C.), 
2404-5, 2531, 2533 
Coulevain, Madame de, 5386 
Coulmiers, battle of (1870), 5136 
Councils of the Church, Basle (1434), 
3646, 3647, 3648, 3753 55, 3824 

— Carthago (418), 2890 

— Clialcedon (451), 2798, 2891 
-Claremont (109.5), 3778 

— Constance (1414-18), 0167, 3168, 

3408, 3638, 3749, 3752, 3753, 3756 
~ (Constantinople (381), 2889 

— Constantinople (6tli century), 2891 

— ('onstantinople (680), 2892 

— Epliesus (431), 2890 

— Lateraii (1179), 3730 

— Lateran (1215), 3736, 3738 

— Lyons, 3614, 4042 

— Niciea (787), 2879, 2930, 2941 

— JMaceiiza (1095), 2959 

— Sardica (313), 2889 

— Trent (1545 63), 4201, 4218, 4257 
Council of the North, 4331, 4336 
Countess of Dufferin's Fund, 1344 

“ Country of the Sea,” name for 
Southern Babylonia, 1702 
Count's Ministry of 1865, ,7067 
Count's War, Denmark (1.733-36), 4371 
Courbet, Rear-Admiral A. A. P., 1415 
Courcelles, de, Frencli-Caiiadian gov 
ernor (1665), 6026 
Courten, William, 6181 
Courtrai, Hotel de Ville, 4060 
Coutau, Hippolyte. ]>aintiiig. 107 
Contras, battle of (1587). 4290 
Couture, Thomas, picture. 2702 
Covenanters, 4363, 066, 4000 
Coverdale, Miles (d. 1568), 4230, 1200 
Cowpens, battle (1780). 6100 
Cowries, as medium of exi’liiiiige, 196 
Coya, liica title, 5869 
Cozmin, battle of (1497), 3238 
Cozumel Island, 573.1, 5751 
Crac des Chevaliers, 4027, 4030 
Cracow, 3197, 0197, 3202 

— university, 3208, 3226 
Crafts, eontimiity in styles. 2367 

development of, 193 -201 
Craig, governor of Canada, 6120 
Cranmer, Thomas, 4230, 4200, 4249 
Craonne, battle of (181 1), 4760 
Crassus, M. Licinius, 1872, 2661, 2668 
Crassus, P., killed (53 v.v.), 2668 
CrateruB, Macedonian general (d. 321 
B.C.), 2558, 2.764. 2566, 2574 
Crateuas, murderer of Archelaus, 252 1 
Creation, Assyrian account, 276 

— Baliylonian legend, 1640, 1641 

— Baby lo nia n origin of Biblical account 

1583, 1641 

— rbibeha legend, 5806 

— Chinese account, 748 

— theological views, 91 

Crecy, battle (1346), 3160, 3809, 3812, 
0813, .3882 

Credi, Lorenzo di, paintings, 4129 
Cree Indians, 312 

Creek Indians, 337, 5698, 6213, 6217 
Crema, town, Italy, 3945, 3972 
Cnimieux, Isak, 4912 
Cremona, Italy, 2641, 2728, 3972 
Crenides : see Philippi 
Crens, S. America, tribes, 5679 
Creoles, race, 325, 59^7-60 
Cr<ipy-en-Laonnais, peace of (1544), 
4218 

Crescentius (d. 998), opposition to 
Otto III., 3939- 40 
Cresilas, Greek sculptor, 2507, 2507 
Cretaceous system, 89, 90, chart facing 


Cretans, ancient people, 325 
— invasion of Egypt (1192 B.C.), 2116 

Crete, island, — 

6872 


1570, 2408-9, 6211-12 
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Crete, ^gean civllisatiuii In, 285, 287, 
1564, 2408 

— art, the foundation of Grecian art, 

1565 

— Asia Minor tribe.i, origin from, 1793 

— Babylonian culture in, 1564 

— British desire to possess, 5608 

— earthquakes (1909), 6372 

— Egypt’s relations with, 287, 2060, 

2073 

— l^antine sea route, 282 

— Minoaii periods in, 1564 

— Mohammedan conquest (826), 1038 

— Pelasgian state in, 2372 

— pottery, early, 285, 1561-64 

— revolt (1828), 4858 

— revolt (1866), 5013 

— Roman conquest, 2384 

— Turkish comiuest (1669), 3017 

— writing system, early didinctive, 286 
Crimea, district, Russia, cuiKiuered from 

Turks (1771), 3359 

— Mongol rule, 1492 

— Scythian invasion, 2444 

Crimean War (1854), 4981-90, 5005-13, 
6015, 4983, 4992, 4994 

— effects on European liistory, 4785. 

5493 

— see al8> names of battles (Alma. 

Inkerman, etc.) 

Crimissus, battle of (343 n.r.). 2195 
Crinagoras, Mitylene, poet, 2692 
Crispi, Francesco, 5042 
Crispus, Roman emperor, 2782 
Ciitobulus of Imbros, historian. 2076 
Croatia, tlio bun, 3084 

— fortitlcation of frontiers, 3087 

— founding of kingdom, 3083 

— Hungarian conquest, 3033, 3116 

— military service in, 3088, 4957-58 

— National Assembly, 3085 

— peasant types, 3087 

— religi(»n, 3084 

— Turkish Invasion (1404), 3677 

— under Turkish rule, 30{)9 

— Venetian cominesta (lOOO), 3083 
Croats, people, 325, 3075, 3083, 5090 

— see also Croatia 
Crocodile, worship, 2032, 2091 
Crooodilopolis, Egypt, 2058, 2132 
Crasus, king of Lydia. 1798,2490 
Croja, fortrc8.s : see Krtija 
Cro-Magnon, race, 325, 2184 

Crom Chiat. king of Siam (1824-1851), 
1405 

Cromer, Lord, 2165 
Crompton, spinning mule, 4r).'>4 
Cromwell, Oliver, 4336, 4343, 4316, 
4346-51 

— colonial policy, 5952, 6046. 6071 

— defence of Prote.stant8, 4156 

— dissolving the Ix>ng Parliament, 

4345 

— Jamaica captured, 6188 

— refusal of crown, 4345 

Cromwell, Richard, 4465, 4466 
Cromwell, Thomas, earl of Essex, 4238, 
4238 

Cronje, Boer general, 2338, 2341, 2341 
Crops, alternation, origin of system, 193 
Cross, symlX)!, 2363, 2363, 2876 
Crouzat, Jean Constant, 5136 
Crow Indians, 744 
Crown, righta of development, 4616 
Crown Point, America, 6082, 6088 
Crozat, merchant, Louisiana trade 
monoiK)Iy, granted to, 6029 
Crosier, Captain, Arctic expedition, 6340 
Crnithnigh, identity with Piets, 2428 
Crusades, 3385-05, 3778-79, 3866-67, 
4009-51 

— Ist (1096-99), 1960, 3386, 4011, 

4015-21 

— 2nd (1147-1148), 31.53, 3386, 3601, 

4024-32 

— 3rd (1189-92), 3386, 3772. 4033-40 

— 41h (1202-1204), 2904, 3386, 3808, 

3962 

— 5th (1216-1221), 3118, 3387 

— 6th (1228), 3394, 4040 

— 7th (1245-50), 3387, .3779, 4040 

— 8th (1270-72), 3387, 4040 

— Albigemsian, 3738, 3387 

— Calixtus III.’s bull (1455). 2994 

— effect of, 2394-95, 3387, 3945, 3988, 

3992, 4042-46, 4047-59 


Cmsadei, agafnst Hussites in Bohemia, 
3044 

--Nicholas V.'s appeal for (1453), 2994 
-•propaganda of a debased form of 
Christianity, 5640 

— Saladiu’s campaigns (1187-93), 1904, 

2148 

— scenes, 2991, 3384, 3388, 3J89, 

3658, to face 4009 

— Seljuk wars, 1962-64 

— against the Turks (1443-44), 2987. 

3657 

Cryptooalvanists. Protestant sect, 4294 
Cseri, John Apdozai (1654). 3132 
Ctesias» Greek physician, 1817 
Ctesiphon. city, Sassanid palace, 2929 
Ctibor of Cimburg, 3117 
Cuba, 

— and Columbus. 5884, 5886 

— capture by British (1762), 5527 

— Drake attacks, 5525 

— revolt against Spain, 5229 

— Spanish colony establHlied on. by 

Velasquez, 5891 

— United Stativs and, 62:16, 6269 70 
Cubaqua, island, slave market. .5917 
Cuouta, town, Coiiiiubia, revolutionary 

congress (c. 1818), 5968-69 
Cuenca, revolution (c. 1820), 5978 
Cuismancu. race, 5831-38 
Cuitlahutr, Aztec ruler, 5900 
Cujavia, Poland. Stone Age graves, 176 
Culhua (or Coihuacan), state. 5780- 97 
Culloden, battle of (1746), 4517 
Culm : see Kulni 
Culoz, General von, 4929 
Culture : see ('ivilisatioii 
Cumse, ancient city, Italy. 2618. 2628 
Cumana, Venezuela, 5965-69 
Cumanians, people of Eastern ICurope. 
2958, 3044 

Cumberland, William Augustus, duke 
of (1721-6.5), 4514. 4517. 1543 
“ Cumberland,** U.S.N., 6245 
Cunaxa, battle of (401 b.c.), 1818 
Cuneiform writing, Babylonian, wide - 
spread use of, 1556, 1568, 1584 

— development. 26.3-65, 1558 

— Egyptian letters In, 1605 

— Elamite, 1699 

— Hittite inseriptions in, 1721, 1730 

— Persian scrint, JH24 

— specimens, 265, 1585 


Cures, Sabine city, 2634 
Curio, C. Scribonius, Roman general 
(48 B.C.), 2672 
Currency, history of, 1589 

— uniform sy.stcin hir British empire 

advocated, 5655 

Curse, trial by ordeal replaced by, 222 
Curzon of Kedleston, George Nathaniel 
Curzon, Baron, 856, 1346, 1347, 
1505 

Cusa, Alexander : see Alexander John, 
prince of Roiimania 
Cnshans, people, 1879 
Cusqui ^imi, Inca festival, 5866-68 
Custozza, battle of (1848), 4783, 4931 
Cuthab, Babylonian town : see Kntha 
Cuthbert, St., bishop of Lindisfarne, 
7th century, 3507, 3507 
Cuvier, French scientist, 115, 127 
Cuzco, city. Pern, history and legends, 
5844-74, 6910 

— Inca ruins, 5851 

— procession of Christ of tlic Earth- 

quake, 5977 

— revolutions of 19th century, 5976- 80 

— views, 5960 

Cyazares, king of Media, 1580, 1686, 
1797, 1804 

Cybele, goddes.s, 292, Sardis temple 
destroyed (499 u.c.), 1814 

— worship, 1799 
Cydonius, Demetrius, 4125 
Cygni, nebula of, 81 
Cylon, Greek leader, 2492 
Cymry ; see Welsh 

Cynosoephalae, battle of (197 b.c.), 
2583, 2650 

Cyprian, bishop of Carthage (248-258), 
2869, 2871 

Cyprianus, legend of, source of the 
Faust legend, 2024 


Cyprus, island, and As.syria, 1674 

— Bash! Bazuuks evacuating, 5469 

— British acquisition, 5563, 5608 

— copper, ancient working of, 1.564 

— Crusaders* comiuest, 4025, 4038, 4040 

— education, 5586 

— effect of Crusades on, 4044-46 

— Egyptian relations, 2073, 2126, 2153 

— locusts in, 5638 

— Nicholas V. supiwrt of, 2989 

— Persian War (390 b.c.), 1818 

— Phamieian conquest, 1744 

— pre-PluDiiicluii inhabitants, 1744 

— Roman conquest, 2384 

— Turkish conquest, 3009 

— Venice governs, 3902 
Cypsela, battle of (353 b.o.), 2532 
Cyrene, N. Africa, 2187, ‘4189, 2384. 248; 
CsrriL of Alexandria. St., 5th century, 

2889, 2890 

Cyril, patriarch of Alexandria (642 a.d.1, 
2140 

Cyril of Thessalonica, 9th century mh* 
sionary : see I'onstantine of 'I'liessa- 
lonica 

Cyrillic writing, an a<laptati«)n of Greek 
writing for tlie Slavs, 3081 
Cyrus I. the Great, of Persia, 1805-8, 
1581, 1626 

— Babylonian conquest and rule, 1626- 

27 

— champion of Judaism, 1785 

— head presented to Seytliiaii queen, 

2449 

— Indian vainpalgn, 1201 

— Lydia cominered by (546 b.c.), 1798 

— soldiers of bodyguard, 1803 

— tomb, 1805 

Cyrus II.; son of Dariu.s Notliins 
of Persia, 1817 

Cyzicus, on the Hellespont, 1798, 1835 
Czartoryiski, Prince Adam George (1831), 
4875 

Czechs, Slavonic race, 325 

— feuds with Germans, 5331 

— modern political history. 5221 -5222 

— survey of history to French revolu- 

tions, 2899 

— see also Bohemia 

Czernin, von, Austrian umbassador, 
3012 

Czeslau, battle of (1742), 4540 
CzolgOBz, Leon, assassination of Mc- 
Kinley, 6275 


Dacia, Roman province, 31, 2771,3417, 
:J051 

Dacians. Thracian tribe, 2746, 2750, 
3lh, 2400 

Dacoits, robber bands, 1*283, 5502 
Daco-Roumanian, language, 3051 
Dafla, tribe, 325, 1332 
Dagobas, BmMhist shrines, 1196 
Dagobert I., king of the Franks (628). 
3470 

Dagobert II., king of the Franks (711), 
3470 

Dahlmann, Fredrich, 4960-64, 4020 
Dahoman tribe : see under Dahomeh 
Dahomeh, state, W. Africa, 2260, 
2261-64 

— British e.xpeditions, 5518 

— French occupation (1892), 2264, 

2277. 52*26 

— human sacrifice in, 2260, 2262 

— people of, 326, 2261 

Daigo, Japanese emperor (808-930), 
471 

Daijo Daijin, Japanese offleer, 460, 470 
Daijo Kwan, Japanese council, 469 
Dailemites : see Biiidc dynasty 
Daimiyo, class of Japanese land- 
owners, 491, 496, 582, 590, .582, 2494 
Dai Nippon : see Japan 
Dajo, people of the Sudan, 2241 
Dakaits : see Daeijits 
Dakotas : see Sioux 
Dalada Mallgawa, temple, Ceylon, 1384 
Dalai Lama, of Tibet, 1501, 1502, 1504, 
6358 

Dalarnen, Sweden. 3578 
Dalftnger, Ambrosias : see Khinger 
Dalbousie, James Andrew Broun Ram- 
say, Marquess of (1812-60), 1295- 
99, 1275, 4990 
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Diliiif O.t Swedish writer, 4581 
Dtlmatift, insurrection against Hotnans 
(5-9 A. I).), 

— peopie of, »25 

— TurKish conquest (ir»;u)), HuSfl 

— Venetian and Hungarian struggles 

for possession, 

Dalmatins, Honiaii emperor (535), 
2782 

Damaras, Haii-Khoin, per)ple, 550 
Damaseos 11., p;>pe, 5725 
Damatoos, city and kingdom, Aramiean 
rule, 1720, 1727 

— arbitrator in affairs of I’alrstiue, 

1768 

— Assyrian relations, 1577, 1662, 1670, 

1750 

— Byzantine influence (jii, 2026 

— capital of Oiiiayyad dynasty, 1010 

— (Crusaders’ struggles witli, 4027 52 

- Druse alroeities (1H60). 5012 

— - Kgypt eoiKpiered (1160), 2148 

- Israel in vassalage to, 1770 
-- Moslem rapture (655), 1015 

— INTsian rupture (614 a.d.), 1881 
view, y.V2/ 

Damaseus-Medina railway, opening 
(1008), 6566 

Dambadenya, Ceylon, 1580 
Damesne. General. 4050 
Damia, Berber priestess. 2205 
Damietta. city, Kgypt, 2145. 2140, 4040 
Damietta Nile, 2022 
Damik-ilishu. king of Isin, 1507 
Damoa, i’ortiigiiese India, 5100 
Dampier, William, Australian explorer. 
m50, lo.tt 

Dan IV.. voivode of Wallaehia (1416 55 
or 14.56), 505 4 

Dan, ancient sanctuary of, 1768 
Danaans, ancient people : see D.iiiuna 
Danakil, people uf N.K, Africa, 525, 
2268, 226*1/ 

Danby. Knglisli minister, 1471 
Dandolo, Earico, <loge of Venice (15tli 
centtiry), 2064, 5062, 4058 
Dandolo, Franoesoo, d<tg(‘ of Venice 
<1520 50), 5062 

Danebroa, Danish (lag, 5550, 5706 
DaneKeld, levy of, 584o ti 
Danelagh, in Kngland, 555 4 
Danes, 5546 56, 525 

— Kiiglish raids and (‘(uniuests, 5578, 

5,554 56. 5855 57, 58 tO 4 4, .‘1.7 /.V, 
:\ri49 

- France invaded (811 77), 5578 80. 

5548 ,52. 5761 

— Irisii raids. 5051 
massacre of, in Kngiand, 5556 

- Paris siege (885), 55.50 
•— Scjittisii settlements, 5011 

*— shell-tlsli eaters.ttheir ci\ill.sation, 155 

- see also Northmen 

Danevirke, boundary wall, Denmark, 
5.557, 506.5 

Daniel, of HalioE (II. 1216), 5508 
Daniel, prince of Mosetov (1265 -I505), 
5512. mw 

Daniel, the prophet, IflltS, I(i09 
Daniils, Byzantine la<ly. 2048 
Danilo?itoh, Hnssiari ruler (1517). :i:wy 
Danish language, <lisui)pearance, 406l 
Danona, ancient people ; see Danntia 
Dante Alighieri (1265-1521), piad, 50.58, 
4122, ,31/5/;, .7.V.i7, 50.55, 5065, 50.50 
Danton, 0. J., 4/;/;2, 4665 
Danube, river, Alexander’s pas.sage of. 
2542 

-inscription on rock of Trajan’s 
victory over the Dacians (a.p. 
105), S449 

— navigation ipiostam, .50H)-li 

— Roman frontier line. 54 45 

— ’Prajan’s bridge, 2750 

Danube proyinces, Rus.si.<in cluim.s. 

4982-87, 5007 10 
Danunn, ancient people. 1705, 2110 
Daniig, town, Prussia. 4080 
Da Potenta family, 5058 
Data Shttkoh, claimant to throne of 
Delhi, 1256 

Darasunsk, Siberian medicinal waters, 
698 

Darbny^^Georges, archbishop of Paris, 
Dardanelles, straits, 4888, 4801 


Dardani, ancient people, 1792, 2372,2582 
Dards, people, 523 

Dardu, languages, 3106 

Darfur, Htat«, Sudan, 2239-42, 3ja7 
Dargos, tribe, 555 
Daric, coin, 197 

Darien, settlement <in, 5891, 6188 
Darius I., king of Persia (521-48.5 u.c.), 
1807-16 

— Beliist nil sculpture, 

1 — canal from the Delta to the Red Sea, | 
I 1424 

— coins of, IMlTt 

— Kgypt visittal, 2128 

— Creek wars, 2497 

— Indian campaign, 1201 

— Jews released from captivity (j>14 

H.C.), 18.50 

— - palace at Persepolls, IS09 

— p.ilaee at Siisa, IfiOO 

— portrait fnim Persepolis, 1808 

— Scythian war, 14.56, 2447-8 

— tomb at Na(ish-i-Uiistam, 1812 
Darius II. (Ochus). king of l*ersia (424- 

405 n.O.), 1817, 2128 
Darius III., Codomannus, king of Persia 
(556 550 ».(’.), 1820 

— Alexander’s conquest of, 2552, 2555- 

56. 1S20, 1821, 1823 

— murdered by IVrsiau satraiw, 2558- 

60 

Darling, Sir Ralph, loll 
Darnley, Henry Stewart, Lord, 4271, 
4556, 1350 

Daru, Count, Fremdi minister, 5o08 
Darwin, Charles, 5656, 500t, 6412- ‘2, 103 
Dashkov, Princess Catharine, 5552, 5540 
Dashur pyramid, Kgypt, 2055 
Dass, Peter, Norwegian poet, 4577 
Dasteria, battle of (66 n.c.), 1855 
Dasyu, Indian tribes, 1158 
Datames, Persian eohimander, 2550 
Dataphernes, Persian eommander, 2562 
Datis, Bersiau general, 2407 
Datus, <Iistriet. of Maeeilonia, 2550 
Daucalia. Italian poH.sessions defined, 
6567 

Daudet, Alphonse, 5565 
Daudi Chwa, king of Pgaiida, 2301 
Daulat Khan Lodi, ruler of ilindnstun 
(1415-14), 1225 

Daulat Rao Sindhia of Gwalior, 1274 
Daulatabad, India, 1225, 1143 
Daun, Austrian general, 4545 
Daunians, tribe, 2500. 2114 
Daura, Hausa state, 2225 
Davey, governor of Tasmania, 1053, 1054 
David I., king of Kthiopia, 2252 
David, king of Israel and .ludali, 1571- 
72, 1760 65 

— character, 1766 

- inllnence in development of Judaism, 
1781 

— Miclielangelo’s statue, 1702 

— playing upon his harp, 1701. 1703 

— port on tiie Red Sea secured by, 1422 
David, king of Nubia (127.5), 2249 
David I., king of Scot land (1124-55), 

.5012 15. 3917, 3924 
David II., king «»f Scotland (1520-71), 
5915, 3917, 5.S81, 5882 
David Comnenus (e. 12o6), vassal of the 
Latin empenir, 2970 
Davie, Major, Kandy expedition, 5505 
Davila. General Miguel R., president of 
il«>ndurns. 0009 

Davila, Fedrarias, Spanish R<»vernor, 
5891 

Davis, Jefferson, 0240, 0241 
Davis, John, arctic voyages, 5448, 6018, 
6327 

Davis Strait, discovery, 6018 
Dawaris of Tochi, Pathaii tribe, 1523 

Day. Francis, 5451 

Day, hour-division due to Babylonians, 
1583 

— lengthened by tidal friction, 84 
Dead. Egyptian judgment of, 219 

— primitive customs in regard to, 205 

— worshif) of, 2420, 2422 

— Zoroa.strian tower of, 1872 
Dead Sea, view' from Kngedi. 1959 
Deak, Frana von, Hungarian politician 

(1803-76), 4899, 4919, 4936. 5088. 
508$ 
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Deakin. Hon. Alfred, 6358-60, facing 
1083 

Dease, Arctic explorer (1838), 6340 
Death duties, in England, 5185 
Deborah, Song of, Hebrew poem, 1758 
Da Bnrgh (or Burke), family, 3932 
Debussy, French composer, 5388 
“ Decameron ** (Boccaccio), 4123-4 
Deoazes, favourite of Louis XVIII., 
4839, 4843 

Deccan, India, Bahmanl dynasty in, 
1224 

— French power in, 5498-99 

— geography of, 1124, 1125, 1149, 1150 

— during Mohammedan conquests, 1220 
Decebalus, Dacian king, 2746, 2750' 
Decimal system, Egyptian, 2369 
Decius, Peajarins, emperor of Borne 

(249), 2769, 2872 

Declaration of Independence, U.S., 

Proclamation (1776), 6086 
Declaration of Right (1688), 4479 
Declaration 0 ! Rights, of Frencli 
Revolution, 638.5-86 
Declaratory Acts (1721 and 1766), 4548, 
4772 

De Clare, Richard : see Pembroke, 
Earl of, 

Decretum of Oratian, 3730 
“ De Donis ” statute, 3876 
Defenders, Arab sect, 3516 
Defoe, Daniel (1659-1731), 4546 
Degas, French painter, 5590 
De Oourgues, French Protestant leader 
in America, 6016 

“ De Heeretico Combruendo,** 3889, 
5892 

Deioces, first king of Media, 1804 
Deira, ancient kingdom, Britain, 3504 
Dejneff, Cossack traveller, 414 
Dekker, B. D., Dutch poet, OQ? 

De la Poles (brothers), jilot against 
Henry Vli:, 3902 
Delaware, river, 4382, 0053, 6088 -90 

— tribe, 325, 5696-99 

Delbruck, Rudolph, Prussian statesman, 
5142, 5138 

Delhi, city and kingdom, India, 1217- 
1240 

— durbar at (.Tannary, 1877), 1337 

— durbar at O^ecember, 1911), 1361 

— inlmbitants’ forced emigration to 

Daulatabad, 1330, 1223 

— Kntub Miliar, 1137 

— massacre by Nadir Shah (1739), 1242 

— ruins of, 1221 

-- Sliah Jehan’s buildings, 1235 

— siege of, in Indian Mutiny, 1300, 

1307, 1308, 4990-02, 5501 

— Timur’s capture, 1223, 1495 

— Zufdir Jnnge’s inansoleurn, 1133 
Delian League, 1816, 2502, 2505 
Delian. Peter, Bulgarian ruler, 3041 
Della Bella, Gianc, 3967 

Della Fagginola, Uguccione, 3959 
Della Gherardesca, family, 3958 
Della Robbia, Luca, 3963. 4128 
Della Scala family, expulsion from 
Verona by the Visconti (c. 1385), 
3969 

Della Torre family, 3965, 3968 
De Long, arctic explorer (1879), 6341- 
42 

Delos, island, confederacy of : see 
Delian League 

— slave market, 2831 

Delphi, city, Creece, Araphictyonic 
League at, 2488 

— captured by Phocians, 2532 

— charioteer, 2457 

— remains of fountain, 2487 

— sanctuary at, 2378, 2487, 2489 
Delphi, battle of (279 B.O.), 2430, 2579 
Deluge, the, 1583, 1643, 116 
Dembinski, Henry, Polish patriot ( 1831), 

4875, 4940-41 
Demeter, god, 2494, 2478 
Demetrius, king of Bactria (180-165 
B.C.), 1848, 1848, 2598 
Demetrius I. (Poliorcetes), king of 
Macedonia (294-287 B.C.), 2577, 
2577 

— attempts to recover Asia Minor, 1826 

— coin, 197 

— death, 1839 
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Demetrius 1,. defeat at Gaza (c. 312 
B.C.), 1838 

— liberates Athens from Demetrius of 

Phaleriim, 2585 

— title of “ King of Asia,” 2380 

— war against Cassander, 2576-77 
Demetrius U., king of Macedonia (239- 

220 B.O.), 2582 

Demetrius (Palseologus), despot of the 
Morea (d. 1470), 2996 
Demetrius of Phalerum, g(jvernor of 
Athens (318-307 B.C.), 2575, 2585 
Demetrius, St., of Thessalonica, 2918 
Demetrius I., Soter (162-150 b.c.), 
Seleudd ruler of Syria. 1845 
Demetrius 11., Nicator, Seleucid ruler of 
Syria (14.5 b.C.), 1843, 1845, 1869 
Demetrius Eucherus, Janiiieus defeated 
by (88 B.O.), 1857 

Demooedes, Greek physician, 2589 
Demoeraoy, Greek conception of, 2378 
Demooratio Party in United States, alien 
adherents, 6231-32, 6220, 6275, 
6121 

** De Monarohia (Dante), 4122 
Demonaz, Greek legislator, 2187 
Demos,^* statue of, 2506 
Demosthenes, Greek orator, 2533-34, 
2536, 2535, 2535, 2573, 2574 
Den, king of Egypt (let dynasty) : see 
Semti 

Denain, battle of (1712), 44G3 
Dendera, ancient city, Egypt, buildings 
of Thothmcs III., 2074 

— temple of Hathor, 2041, 2043, 2040, 

2097 

— legendary battle of, 2015 

Dengio Daishi, founder of a sect of 
Japanese Buddhists, 513 
Dengizich, king of the Huns (5tli cen- 
tury), 3032 

Denia, town, Spain, “ Slavs ’* hold, 3084 
Denis, St, tomb, 4210 
Denkjera, former state, W. Africa, 2259 
Denmark, 3536, 3530-56, 3557-63, 

4.369-75, 4492-04, 4577-79, 5413- 
15 

— agriculture, 5414 

— area and population, 

— Baltic Sea supremacy, 3366 

— Brandenburg’s alliance with, against i 

Charhw X., 4391 


Der-el-Baharij mural decorations, 2028 

— Thothmes 11. 's temple, 2069 

Der el-Mcdineh, temple of Uathor at, 
2047 

DerflBinger, Marshal (tl. 1676), 4495 
Dermot, king of Leinster (12tli cen- 
tury), 3866, 3931 

De Bnyter, Dutch admiral, 4392, 4430, 
4419, 4423 

Dervishes, 1985, 2170, 5520-24 
Desaiz, French general. 2158, 4702 
Descartes, Ren<^ (1506-1650). 4142, 4147 
** Descent from theCrou,*’ picture, 2845 
Deserts, early Egyptian dwellers in, 257 

— influence on liistxiry, 29 

— as natural boundaries, 28 
Deshima, island, Japan, 412, 520 
Desiderata, wife of niarloit, king of the 

Franks (8th century), 3467 
Desideiius, king of the Lombartfs (8th 
century), 2392, 3466 
Desiderius, abbot t)f Monte Uassino 
(1066), 2966 

Desin, Egyptian king, 2016 
Desmond, Fitzgerald. Earl of, 4300 
Desmond family, 3932 
Desmond’s rebellion (1580), in Tr(‘laiid, 
4368 

Desmoulins, Camille, 4052 
De Soto : see Soto 
De Soto Mound, Arkansas, .'COO 
Despensers, influence on Edward II., 
3880 

Dessoles, French minister (1818). 4S40 
Detroit, city, U.S.A., American war of 
1812, 6073, 6104, 6112-13 
Dettingen, battle of (1743), 4.503, 4513, 
6057 

Deuman, Hun ruler : see Tumaii 
Deuteronomy, fifth book of the Bible, 
1750, 1784, 1780 

Deutsch Brod, battle of (1422), 3644 
Devadatta, disciple of Buddha, 1 189 
I Devagiri, city, India : scu Daulatabad 
Devarddhiganin, president of the Council 
of Valabhi, 1198 

De Veer, chronicler of Barentz expedi- 
tion, ^329 
Devil Dance, 1300 
Devil’s Island. 0190 
Devonian geological system, 80, 90, 
chart facing 05 


Diebitsch Sabalkanski, 4868, 4874 
Diemen, Anton van, 903 
Diepold of Sohweinspennt, Emperor 
Henry VI. supported by. 3950 
Dieppe, France, Brazilian trade, 5931 
Diet of Christ,” at Mainz (1188), 4034 
Diet of Worms : see Worms, Diet of 
Dietrich, nrchbistiop of Mainz (fl. 1440), 
3652 

Digambara, of the Jain religion, 1109 
Dijon, town, France, 4115, 5138, 4136, 
3399 

Diluvium, old term for Pleistocene Age, 
116 

Dinario mountains, 2399 
Dindings. cession to Britain, 5504 
Dingan, Zulu chief, 2288, 2318, 5512-14 
Dingan’s Day (1838), 2318 
Dingo, Australian animal, 1018 
Diniz, king of Portugal ( 1325), 4006 
Dinizulu, Zulu chief, 2328 
Dinka, people of the Upper Nile, 333, 
2001, 2266, 5524 

Dinkar Rao, in Indian Mutiny, 4902 
Din Mohammed Sultan, 1518 
Dinoceras, 120 

Diocletian, Roman emperor (284-305 

A. D.), 277.5 -80, 2770 

— Britain in scheme of administration 

3501 

( — Christian persecutions, 2779 

— Egypt recomiuored, 213'^ 

— Persian expedition (297 a. I).), 1877, 

1877 

Diocletian’s palace, Spalatro, 3008 
Diodorus Siculus, historian, 2817 
Diodotus I., king of Baetria (c. 250 

B. C.), 1841, 1847. 1848 
Diodotus II., king of Baetria, 1847 
Diodotus Tryphon, rival of Demetrius II. 

of Syria, 1845 

Dion, festival of Zeus at, 2524 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, iiistorian, 
2602 

Dionysius the Elder, of Syracuse (430- 
307 H.O.), 2195, 2515, 2517-18 
Dionysus, god, cult promoted by Pisis- 
t rat us, 2494 

— Greek .statue, 2402 

— head 2403 

— Sabazius in Thrace and Asia Minor, 

1701 


— constitutional reforms in 19th cen- 

tury, 5153, 5154 

— conversion to Christianity, 3557 

— colonies, 2276, 

— the Count’s War (1533-36), 4371 

— currency, 

— despotic monarchy, 4492-94 

— early liistory, 3536, 3539-56, 3557-63 

— education, 5414 

— 18th century, history, 4578 

— Esthonian War (1219), 3706 

— geographical description, 3529 

— government, 

- Hanseatic League’s struggh) with, 
4071-78 

— industry and commerce, 4060, 

— flrst inhabitants of. 3426 

— laws enacted by Waldemar IT., 3559 
-literature, 4372, 4577 

— Livonian conquests (1219). 3214 

— progress in 19th century, 5155 

— Reformation period, 4369-75 

— scenery, rocky coasts, 3536 

— Schleswig-H(»l8tein question, 4943- 

45, 4959-74, .5063, 5153 
~ social conditions, 3560, *3^63, 4309, 
5414 

— social democracy in, 5278 

-- Swedish wars, 4372, 4374, 4375, 4384, 
4494 

— Thirty Years War, 4303, 4374 
trade in Middle Ages, 4069 

— weights and measures, 

Dennewitz, battle of (1813), 47.58, 5155 
Denonville, Marquess de, 6030-32 
Dentatus, Curias, 2631 

Deo Garb : see Daulatabad 
Depretis, Agostino, and Garibaldi, 5045 
Derby, Edward Stanley, I4th earl, 4980, 
4992, 5003-4 

Derdas, chief of Eiimioti, 2521 
Der-el-Bahari, Egypt, Hatepshut’s tern* 
pie, 2082 


Dewanampiya Tissa, king of Ceylon : 
see Tissa 

Dewarawati, ancient town of Further 
India, 1401 

De Wet, Christian, 2340, 2342 
Dewey, American commodore, 5230, 
6274 

De Winter, Dutch admiral, 4089 
De Witt, Jan, Dutch minister, 4419, 
4422, 4427 

Dey, title of ruler of Tunis, 2209 
Dhakhak, governor of Damascus, 1023 
Dharma Pauli Raja, king of Ceylon, 
1381 

Dharmasastra of Manawa, 1172 
Dhatusena, king of ("eylon. 1368, 1376 
Dauah Koonde, waterfall, / 142 
Diadochi, or ” .Successors,” wars of, 
1825, 2380, 2586 

— portraits of chief leaders, 1820, 1827, 

1832 

Diamond Jubilee (1897), procession, 
5180, 5181 

Diamond mines, in S. Africa, 2324, 2324 
Diamond necklace, affair of the, 4569 
Diana (Artemis), goddess, 292, 2401, 
2496 

— Ephesus temple, 225, 230, 1797 

— Palmyra temple, 1805 

— statue at Ephesus, 2490 
Diana of Poitiers (fl. 1548), 4230 
Diaz, Spanish bishop in Annain, 1413 
Diaz, Bartholomew, Portugue.se navi- 
gator, 8411 

Dial, General Porflrio, 6005, 6009 
Diaz, General Feliz, 6010 
Dickens, Charles, 4820, 4822 
Dickson, Sir J. R., facing p. 1083 
Diderot, Denis, correspomlence witli 
Catharine, the Great, 3348 
Didius Severns Julianas, Roman em- 
peror (193), 2763, 2704 
Dido, queen of Carthage, 291, 1744 


— Syrian worship, 2507 

— Tliracian worsliip, 2401, 2402 

— wall-painting at Pompeii, 2402 
Diophantus, general of Mithradates 

Eupator, 1833, 2450 
Diopithes, Athenian general, 2537 
Dioscurus, of Alexandria, support of 
Eutyches (449), 2891 
Dioscurus, Christian martyr of 3rd 
century, 2874 

Dipawansa, Pali book, 1190, ’’.368 
, Diplodoocus Oarnegii, skele/ a, 123 
I Dircislav, king of Croatia (lOOO), 3941 
: Directory, the (1795-99), 4674, 4679 
! — conspiracy against Napoleon, 4686 
I — dissolved by Napoleon, 4092, 4694 
I Distrian, General, 6058 
i Dispositio Achilla (1473), 3669 
I Disraeli, Benjamin : see Bcaconsflcld. 
{ F.arl of 

I Diu, Portuguese Indian possession, 5400 
iDiu, battle of (1609), 21.53 
' ” Divina Commedia,*’ 3053 
I Diwangiri, fort, Bhutan, 1327 
Dizabul (or Silzibul, (3dncse Ti ten pu II), 
Turkish chief. 2916 
Diem, Moliainmedan prince, 2999 
Diimi, city, Sudan. 2233 
DJoda, sultan of Wadai (1747-95), 2240 
Dmitri, Russian ruler (1276), 3287 
Dmitri (Susdal), Russian ruler (1360), 
I 3309 

! Dmitri (Ivanovitch), Russian ruler 
(1362-89), .mv, 331.3 
! DmiM, Russian tsar (1605-6), 3324 
Dnieper, river, 24 

i Doblxoff, Anton von, Austrian minister 
1 (1848), 4935 

Dobroliubof!,Nichola8,Russiau reformer, 
I 5296 

Dobromir Strez, boyar, 3042 
i Dodekarchy, Assyrian rulers of Egypt, 
i 2122 
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Dodona. Oreek Hanctuary, 2378 
D0K» animal, In Africa, 2007 

— eaten aft food, 5552 

— first domestic animal, 1 58 

— Neolithic and Hron7.e P.*riods, 158 
DoKKer Bank, battle (1781), 5527 
Doi(ras, race, 325 

“ Doki’ Heads ” ((^noscephalie), battle 
of (107 U.C.), 2050 
Doko. dwarf people of Africa, 2280 
Dolabella. P., Homan consiil, 2080 
Doicino, Fra (I’atcrene), 3055 

Dolforuki, Oeorjte, K^J^od duke of 
Kiev (1 147), 3302 
DolKoruki, Prince, looo 
Doigoruki, Vasili, KuHHian j/cneial, 
Crimea compicnMl (1771), 3350 
Dolls, Feast ol. in JapancHC home, / w 
Dolmen, Neolithic, near Cariiac. 17 1 
Doloaspia, Kuviitian «ovenior. 2.>,)4 
Domenico Morosini, <ioKe, 3010 
Domestic system, in ceoriomicH, 
Dominic, hermit (Iltb eeiitury), 37L|^» 
Dominic, St. ni7o 1221), :i7U, 30.oi 
Dominica, iHlind, Antilles, .|880, 

0181 , 0102.0100 
Dominican Republic : see Haiti 
Dominicans, relii^ioiis order lounded by 
St . Dominic, 371 1 

the friars and their intlucnce on 
literature and art, 3007 
missionary work in America, 5021, 


Domitia, wile of Kmperor Doinilian, 

‘J7in , ^ . 

Domitian, emperor of Koine, 2711, 
27 /^;, 2C/7 

Donatello, Italian sculptor, 300:t, 1120 
Donation of Constantine, 3718 
Donauwerth, battle of ( 17()l), 1 150 
Donsola, state and town, Atrh’a, 2218, 
2171, .5523 

Dongola, batth* of (c, 85 1), 21 13 
Don John of Austria : see Jolm of 
Austria, Don 

Dorchester, Lord, governor of Canada, 
003d, Olol-lo 

Dordogne, France, nunains of Drift 
IVriixl, 110, /,;/ 

Dordrecht, Holland, 1070 
Dordrecht, Synod ol (1018 10). 42oo 
Don', Gustave, pictures of. /.s’53. is‘,r, 
Dorestad, on the Kliine ; see Diiurstede 
Doria, (lenoesc banking family, 4002 
Dorian League. 1702 
Dorians : sei* Doric (ireeks 
Doric architectural order, 'JSil, 202 
Doric Greeks, 200 , 33o, 2107. 2408, 2488 
Dorisciis. Thracian town, 2103 
Dorostol, massacre, ii'jsu 
Dorotheas o! Berytus, lloinan jurist, 
2000 

Dorpat, Livonia, ceded to Poland, 3217 
Dortmund, town, I’russia. guihl st magic 
in 11th century. 408 1 
Dorylioum, battle ttf ( 1007), 4ol8 lo 
“Dos de Mayo ” (1808). 5057 
Dossenbach, battle ( 1848), 4024 
Dost Mohammed, amir of Afghanistan , 
1285, /2.S7. 1520, 5500 

— Hritisli expedition against, IJSi, 

I'JSif, I'JOl 

— death in 1802. 1322 

— - deposed, 1287 

restored to throne, 1200 

— Knssi in Intrigues, 1287 

- treaty witli Hritish (1855), 1520 
Douay, General Abel. 5io7 
Douglas, Admiral Sir A., 572, ’i7f> 
Douglas, Sir Robert K., on ( hina, 8ol- 
23, 845-52 

Douglas, Stephen A., 0234 38 
Douglas, city, Isle of Man, -55.LS’ 

Dover, fortress, 3ti:} 

Dover, Treaty of (I07o), 4424, 4470 
Draconian laws, 2402 
Draga, Quocn of Servia, 5210 
Dragashani, battle of (1821), 4853 
Dragoman, 317 

Drake, Sir Francis (1540-06), 1113, 
II N, 427^, 552,5-20, 5048-40, 6017 

— Cartagena raid, 6018 

— lights against the Spaniards, 4153, 

4261. 4275 

— pictures, 1115, 1117, 4276, 4278 
Drake, Hon, James G., facing 108tl 
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Drama, origin of, 208 

— see also literature under countnes 

Drangi, ancient people of Seistan, 2.^60 
Draper, Sir William, 5527 _ 

Dra vidian languages, 

Dravidian races, 325, lloo-;>0, ublb I 8 

— in Ceylon, 1306, 1373 

— civilisation, etc., at time of Aryan 

Conquest, 1150 

— distribution, 1127 

— early kingdoms of .Southern India, 

historical records, 1183-84 

— migration westward from India, 

Dreadnoughts, colonial otter to Hritish 
Nuvv. 1002. 1000 

— types of, 6425-27 

Dream plays, early form (tf drama, 208 
Drepana, town of Sicily, 2038 
Dresden, market place, 463H 
Dresden, battle of (1813). 47.»8 
Dresden Conference (1850), 4*k>7 , 407‘- 
Dresden, Treaty of (1745), 4530-41 
Dress : set* Costume 
Drevlanes, people, S. Kuntpe, 3200 
Dreyfus, Alfred, 5226’, 5225 
Drift Man, 115 25, 132 44, 145 61 
-art of, 146. 147, 151 
Iw.iw, .mil horn bniilements and 


utensils, 142 

- eave remains dist'retlited, 127 
etlltiire, 14;{, 146, 147, 148 

-domestic refuse-pits and mounds, 

no. 111 

Fs(|nimanx analogy, 140, 152, 153 
Somme valley remains, 127, 128 

— 'I’anhach and Sehusser remains, 120, 


130, 136 

-tools ami weapons, 132, 134, 135, 
13S, 130, in 

Drift Period, 115 25, 127- 44, 1 15-61 

— fauna of. 120, 121, 122, 124, 130, 

150. 100 

— fossils, no, 127 

— human remains of. 115, 127: set* 

alst) Drift Man ahtivt* 

— set* alst) Nt'olithie and Stone .Age 
Drogheda, massacre of (1640). 4:L5o 
Drontheim, Ittwn, Norway 3567, 3.566 
Drosache, ant*it*nt town, Cliina, 1460 
Drost, Danish ollieial, 3550 
Druhyn, Aryan tiilte in India, 116:1 
Druids. 24:{8. 213S 

Druses, pt'ople of l.t'hanon, :126, 1080-81 

— Christians outragetl (1860), 5012 
I — types, 1074 

- worship of Caliph K1 Haliim, 2146 
Drusus. M. Livius, Homan tribune 
(02 H.(’.), 26,58 

Drusus, Nero Claudius (d. 03 n.c.), 2605, 
2700, 2713, 3436 

Drusus, son of Kmp(*ror Tibt*riiis (tl. 

23 A.P.), 2710. 2713 
Drydon, John (b. 1631), 1477 
Drygalski, Professor von, 6:{48 
Dubais, lord of Hillah in Irak, 1057 
Du Barry, Madame, 4565 
Du Bellay, Joachim, Freiieh poet (1524- 
60), 4281 

Dublin, Norwegian ettnqnest, ;L540 
DuWs, Dr. Eugene, 1.52, 154, 6406 
Dubois, Pierre, 4o44, 4o47 
Dubrovnik, Slav town ; see Ragnsa 
Du Cange, French histttriaii, on feu- 
dali.sm, 4006, 4l0l ,5 
Ducas, histt)rian, 1.5th eentnry. 2076 
Duchiitel, Tannegui ; see Tannegni 
Duchi, Hun otlieial : see Tiielii 
Duckwitz, Arnold, 4050 
Ducos, elected Consul of France, 4093, 
4604 

Ducrot, General, 5136 
Duels, feutial system, 4107 
Duflerin and Ava, Frederick Temple 
Hamilton Blackwood, Marqueiis of, 
1340-44, 1342, 2167 
Dnfoiir, William Henry, 4002 
Du Guesclin, in JHiindred Years War 
3813, etc., 3S14 

Duilius, M., Roman Consul, 2637 
Duko, title, 3583, 3440 
Duklja, principality : see Zeta 
Duma, Russian parliament, 5294, 5297. 
5316 

Dumaresq, penal settlement. 1057 
Dumas, French governor in India, 5493 
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Dumasi, king of Kition, 1746 
“ Dumb Girl of Portici,” 4872 
Dummy Selections, in Australia, 1080 
Dumont d’Urville : see Urville 
Dumouriez, French general (d. 1823), 
4660, 4660, 4770 

Dunama IL, king of Kanepi, 2233 
Dunama III., king of Kanem, 2233 
Dunbar, battle of (1650), 4351, 4365 
Dunbar, siege of (1230), 3919 
Duncan I., king of Scotland. 3911 
Duncan II. (1093-94), king of Scotland, 
3917 

Duncan, Admiral, 4683, 5527 
Dundee, John Graham of Claverbouse, 

Viscount (d. 1689), 4480, 4485 
Dungans, people. 326, 1512 
Dungi, ruler of Ur dynasty, 1565, 1700, 
1596 

Dunkirk, town, France, ce.i8ion to Eng- 
land, 4322, 4351 

— .sold to France, 1658, 4420, 4408, 

5480 

— view, 4322 

Duns Scotus, John (d. 1308), 3745-46, 
3906 

Dunstan, archbishop of Canterbury, 
3836-37 

Dupleix, Joseph Francois, Marquis de 
(1697-1764), 1253, 1254, 4518, 

5498, 1256, 1254 

Dupont, French general (1807), 4742 
Dupplin Moor, battle, 3015 
Duprat, Antoine (fl. 1515), 4220 
Du Quesne, Abraham, Marquis, 4430 
Durand, Sir Henry Mortimer, 1345, 1345 
Durand Agreement (1803). 1001 
Durando, (Jiacomo, 4927-20 
Diirani dynasty, in Afghanistan, 1285, 
1524 

Durani, tribe, 311 
Durazzo, Albania, 4055 

— siege of (1108), 4024-25 
Durazzo, dynasty in Naples, 3077 
Durban, Sir Benjamin, 2316, 5510 
DurWn. town. Natal, colonisation, 5514 
Durbar : see Delhi 

Durbat, tribe, 332 

Dur-Dungi, Balivlonian victory at, 1703 
Durer, Albert, 2362, 4136. 4136 
Durham, J. G. Lambton, E irl of (1702 - 
1840), 5524, 6122-26, 4818, 6126 
Dur-Iakin, ancient city on Persian gulf, 
1 607 

Dur-Ilu, city of Habyloui i. Elamite in- 
vasions, 1700, 1703, 1706 

— gods restored by Flam, 1708 

— lirobable site, 1501 

— and Sargon, 1617, 1706 

Duringe, race of people : see Thurin- 
gia ns 

Durnkrut, battle of (1278), 3118, 3157, 
3618 

Dur-Sharrukin (Kborsabad), capital of 
Sargon 11., 1075, 1671, 1675 
Duruy, Victor, French minister, 500:5, 
5095 

Dusch, Alexander, Herman minister of 
pulilic worship, 5220 
Dushratta : see Tushratta 
Dutch East India Company : see East 
India Company, Dutch 
Dutch Guiana : see Surinam 
Dutch West India Co., 1621, 6050-53 
Duttha Gamani, king of Ceylon, 1372, 
1374 

Duurstede or Dorsstad, on the Rliine, 
plundered by Danes, 3548 
Diiy-Tan, king of Annam, 1413, 1413 
Dwarfs, brought from Egypt in ancient 
times, 2026 

Dwarf tribes. 2270, 1152 
Dyaks, race, 326, 019, 942, 5504 
Dyeing, 4050, 2205 
Dvvdamis, Cimmerian leader, 1802 
“ D/ing Gauls,” 1829, 1833 
Dynasts, rulers of Phera?, 2532 
Dzungaria, added to Chinese Empire, 788 

E 

Ea (Oannes), Babylonian god, 265, 274, 
1559. 1640 

Ea-bani, Babyloniar hero, 1643 
Ea>gamil, ancient king, 1604, 1702 
Ea-mukin-zer, king of Babylonia, 1610 
Eannatum, high-priest at Ur, 1597 
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Eannatum, patesi of La^ash, 1593 
Earth, beginning of (Hollas), 79-88 

— contraction and mountain forma- 

tion, 87 

— cooling from the nebular state, 80 

— end of the world articles, 6433 58 

— mastery of, by man, 108-114 

— origin of life on, 91, 99 

— origin, theories of, 79, 8J, 83 

— size relative to moon, 81 

— surface, transformation, 116 

— temperature changes, 80, 85, 88, 94 
Earthquake: see under countries 
Earthworks of North America : see 

Mound-builders 

East Africa, Anglo-German agreement, 
2140 

— Arab oppression, 5628 

— - British expansion, 5628 

— colonisation problems, 5652 

— sea also British and Portuguese East 

Africa 

East Anglia, 3504, 3554 
Easter, early celebration. 2884 
Easter Island, 326, 965-66 
Easterlings : see Vikings 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, 1353 
Eastern ghats, 1141 
Eastern Europe : see under Europe 
Eastern Question, British policy (1876- 
1878), 5170-72 

— Cabinet Council in Downing Street 

(1876), 5169 

— Crimean War : see Crimean War 

— history since 1875, 5196 

• — see also names of countries 
Eastern Turkestan, 1509-13, 1458 

— agriculture, 1548 

— ancient trade route, 1460 

— boundaries and physical features, 

1546 

— Buddhism in, 1510 

— Chinese comiuest, 1462, 1510, 1513 

— cities of, 1548 

-- excavations, 1478 

— Grcco-Buddhist art in, 1478 

— modern commerce, 1549 

— modern government, 1548 

— - olllcial corruption iji, 1548 

— - sand mountains, 1461 

— statistics, etc., 

— transport, 1549 

East Griqualand : see <trii(uaiand 
East India Company (British), Borneo 
trade, 5504 

— cession of In lian (Jovn'rnmcnt to the 

Crown (1858), 1312 

— charter granted, 1251 

— China trade, 5505 

— Clive’s reform of Indian administra- 

tion, 1259 

— commerce. 4474, 4629 

— - foundation and historv, 1251. 4280, 

5446 

— French rivalry with, 1254 

— India Bill ends, 4992 

— Indian Empire founded, 4552 

— missionary wmrk discouraged, 5041 

— public works constructed, 5632 

— struggle for supremacy with the 

Dutch, 5667 

— trading posts in India, 5450 

— see also India 

East India Company (Dutch), 4611, 1251 

— Cape Colony settlement, 2313 

— dissolved. 904 

— embassy to China. 785 

— foundation and operations, 902-4 
- misgovernment, 903 

East India Company (Frencli), 1252, 
1432, 4624 
East Indies, 

— Portuguese trade with, 4059 

— see also names of islands 

Eastland Company : see Russian ('om- 
pany 

East Mark, margraviatc, 3694 
“ Eastward Hoi” 4995 
Ebbenson, Niels, 4076 
Eberhard, count of Wiirtemherg, 3664 
Ebers medical pamrus, 2032 
Ebruin (Ebroin), Frankish noble, 34 79 
E<?a de Queiros, Spanish writer, 
5410 

Ecbatana, 18D6, 2558 
Ecclesiastes, nook of, 1856 


Ecclesiastical reservation in sixteenth 
century, 4203 

** Ecclesiastical Titles ” Bill. 4979-80 
Echizen, 483 
Eolectus, Egyptian, 2761 
Eck, Johann. 4181, 4195 
Eckenfdrde. battle, 4945 
Bconomio progress o! the world 6361 — 
6383 
Ecuador, 

— revolution (19th century), 5978 
Ecuadorians, 326 

Eddas, poems, 3532, 3569, 4061 
Eden, Asbiey, 1327 
Eden, land : see Edina 
Eden Treaty, 4630 

Edena, Turks take from Crusaders, 4032 
Edessa during Crusades, I960, 4018 
Edfu, 242, 2088 
Edgar Atheling, 3911-12, 3857 
Edgar the Peaceful (9.58-976), 3836- 
37, 3840 

Edge, arctic voyages, 6322 
Edhem Pasha, Turkish general. 5212 
Edhem Pasha, Turkish minister, 5204 
Edict of Boulogne, Edict of Restitution, 
etc. : see Boulogne, Restitution, 
etc. 

** Edictum de benefleus.” 3941, 3943 
Edina (Eden) plain, 1558 
Edison, Thomas A , 6274 
Edith, wife of Henry 1. of Fngliml, :>912 
Edmonton, Alberta, 6174 
Edmund, son of Henry III. of England, 
3871 

Edmund (the Magnificent), king of 
England, 38:i6 

Edmund Ironsides, king of Engluid, 
3556, 3842, 3844 • 

Edomites, loyal to Judah under Reho- 
boam, 1770 

— Semitic origin, 331, 1736 

— subjugated by David, 1422, 1761 
Edonians, 2400, 2405 

Edris ibn Edris, Arab leader, 2207 
Edrisi, geographer, 394:{ 

Edrisites, dynasty in Morocco, 1944 
Education : see under various conntrii s 
Education Act (1870), 5165 
Edward the Elder, of England, 3556, 
3836 

Edward the Confessor, of England, 
3844-46 

Edward I. of England, 3875 80, 3397-98, 
3876, 3877 

— Crusades, 3387, 4040 

— federation formed with Flemings 

and the Empire, :>775 
-- Jews expelled, 4064 

— Scottish campaigns, 3914 15 
Edward II. of England, :f88o, 3874, 

3878, 3879 

— homage paid to king of France, 4101 

— Scottish campaigns, 3915 

Edward III. of England, 3881-2, 3811, 
3882, 3883, 3885 

— at Coblenz (1338), 3624 

— elected Holy Roman empf-ror (1348), 

3625 

— France invaded, 3809, 3812 

— Lombard loan, 4064 

Edward IV. of England, 3898, 3898 

— German merchants’ rights confirmed, 

4086-4087 

— relations with Louis XL of France, 

3827 

Edward V. of England, 3898, 3898, 
3899, 3900, 3901 

Edward VI. of England, 4242-46, 
4243, 4244 

Edward VII. of England, accession and 
characteristics of reign, 5192 

— foreign policy, .5423 

— Indian visit,* 1332 

— opening first Parliament 5188 

— pictures, 4821, 4997, 6166, 5167, 

5186, 5189 

— portraits, 6104, 5165, 5183, 5185, 

5190, 5191 

— titles, 5437 

Edward the Black Prince, Continental 
wars, 3882 

— French battles, 3810-13 

— jealou.sy of John of Gaunt, and 

death, 3886 

— relations with Pedro the Cruel, 3997 
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Edward of Portugal, 4006 
Edward Balliol of Scotland, 3881 
Edward Bonadventure, Arctic voyac^, 
6326 

Edwardes, Herbert. 1296 
Edwin, king of Northumbria, 3505, 
3505 

Egbert, king of Wessex, 3507, 3837, 
3838 

Egbert Psalter of Treves, 2967 

Eger, Golden Bull of, 3951 

Eger, town. 3160, 4305 

Egfrid, king of Northumbria, 3507 

Eggenberg, Hans Ulrich, prince of, 4303 

Egiza, king of the Goths, 3512 

Egmont, Count, 4259 

Egypt (ancient), 2011-2140, 2049 

— alabaster vases, 2029 

— Alexander’s conquest, 2129, 2554 

— annals tablets, 249, 250 

— Antiochus IV.’s invasion, 1844 

— army of the new empire, 2065 

— army, infantry marching, 2064 

— art, 2140, 2026, 245, 2027, 2092, 2096 

— Asiatic empire, 1567, 2112, 2125, 

2587 

— Asiatic tribes invasion, 21 16 

— Assyrian conquests in, 1656, 1676, 

1679, 1681. 2122 

— Assyrians overthrown. 1580 

— Babylonian relations, 1606 

— “ Book of the Dead,” 209 4 

— Britain, possible intercourse with, 

1561 

— caliphs’ rule, 2141-44 

— canoplc jar, 2096 

— chair, 2080 

— chronology, 234, 258, 2057 

— civilisation, 233-58, 1557-70 

— clothing, 241 

— commerce in Mediterranean. 239 

— conversion to ChrUtianity, 21:19 

— crocodile kings’ rule, 2058-59 

— Crusaders’ stnigglo witli : see 

Crusades 

— dawn of history, 2011-20 

— dead, images of the, 2095 

— death, festivals of kings, 246, 247 

— desert dwellers, 2-^7 

— dwelling, 2040 

— early kings, 2026 

— Fastern invasion, 235 

— Ethiopian conquest and dynasty, 

2120-22 

— ethnology, 243,245,326, 1557,2012, 

2024, ‘U4 

— excavations, 201 1 12 

— funeral ceremonies of a king, 2097 

— Fatemid occupation, 2145- 46 

— feudal stage, 1561 

— first naval hat 1 1(3, 2117 

— French occupation. 2158, 5608-9 

— funeral sledge, 2095 

— games, 241, 242 

— glass, earliest manufaeture and use, 

254 

— glazing, 251, 254 

— gold mines, 1568 

— (ireek infiuence, 2124, 2129, 2590, 

2596 

— Hebrews in, 2063 

— heresy of kings of 18th dynasty, 2102 

— high priests’ rule, 2119 

— Hittite wars, 1720, 2112-14, 1720, 

1721 

— hunting and weapons used, 238, 239 

— Hvksos, conquest and rule, 2059 64, 

1567 

— irrigation in, and influence on 

enltnre, 1557 

— Jewish influence in, 1852 

— Kush relations with, 2244, 2070 

— lady’s necklace, 2079 

— lady’s wig, 2079 

— langtiage, 258, 2111, 256 

— Libyan dynasty, 2120 

— lib'rature, 256, 1556 

— Lower Egypt, kings of, before first 

dynasty, 246 

— Mameluke rulers, 2149-53, 1964 

— Manetho’s history, 2031 

— map, 243 

— mercenary soldiers, 2067 

— Mesopotamia relations, 1645 

— metals and tools, 254 

— military power, rise of, 2065-80 
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Dodona. <^rcek Hanetuary, 2378 
Dof* animal, in Africa, 2007 

— eaten aa food, 5552 

— flrat (lomeHllo animal, 158 

— Neolithic and Bron/e IVriod**, 158 
DoKer Bank, battle (1781), 5527 
Doaras, race, 325 

“ Doai* Headi ” ((^ynoscephalso), battle 
of (107 U.C.), 2050 
Doko. dwarf people of Africa, 2280 
Dolabella, P., ilontan consul, 2080 
Dolcino, Fra (I*aterene), 3055 
Dolgoruki, George, grand dnke of 
Kiev (1147), 3302 
Dolgoruki, Prince, iooo 
Dolgoruki, Vaiili, KuHsian general, 
Crimea compiercd (1771), 3350 
Dolll, Feast of. In Japanese home, i i-i 
Dolmen, N tlilhic, near Carnac. 171 
Doloaspia, Kuvptian governor, 2554 
Domenico Morosini. doge, 3iM0 
Domestic system, in ee(»riomicH, 5238 
Dominic, hermit (llth century), 3725 
Dominic. St. ri 170-1 221), .i///, 3055 
Dominica, Islind, Antilles, 5881), 

0184, 0102, «100 
Dominican Republic : see Haiti 
Dominicans, religions order loiinded by 
St. Dominic, 3741 

the friars and their inllvience on 
literatup! and art, 3:i07 
nds.doiiary work In America, 5021, 
5!»20 

Domitia, wife of Kmperor Domitian, 
•J7Ui 

Domitian, emperor of Home, 2741, 
27i(i,\i7n 

Donatello, Italian sculptor, 3003, 4120 
Donation of Constantine, 3718 
Donauwerth, battle ot ( 17(it). 4450 
Dongola. state and town. Atri<'a, 2248, 
2171, 5523 

Dongola, Imtth* of (e. 85t), 21 13 
Don John of Austria : sec John of 
Austria, Don 

Dorchester, Lord, governor of Canada, 
0030, 0104-10 


Drama, origin of, 208 

— see also literature under countries 

Drangi, ancient people of Seistan, 2560 
Draper, Sir William, 5527 _ 

Drafidian languages, llaO, 
Dravidiau races, 325, 1155-jO, yOlo-lo 

— in Ceylon, 1306, 1373 

— civilisation, etc., at time of Aryan 

Conouest, 1150 

— distribtition, 1127 

— early kingdorn.s of .Southern India, 

historical records, 118.3-84 

— migration westward from India, 

5018 

I Dreadnoughts, colonial offer to Britisli 
I Navv. 1002. 1000 

— types of, &m-27 

Dream plays, early form of drama, 208 
I Orepana. town ot Sicily, 2038 
1 Dresden, market place, 

Dresden, battle of (1813), 47.58 

Dresden Conference (1850), 40ti7, 4072 

Dresden, Treaty of (1745), 4530-41 

Dress : see Costume 

Drevlanes, people, S. Kurope, 3200 

Dreyfus. Alfred, 5226', 5225 

Drift Man. 115 25, 132 44, 145 61 

— art of, 140, 1 47, 151 

— bone and horn implements and 

utensils, 142 

--(■ave remains discredite*!, 127 
cultiire, 143, 146, 147, 148 

— «lomc.stic refus<‘-pils and mounds, 

no. 111 

Ks(|uimau\ analogy. 140, 152, 155 
Somme valley remains, 127, 128 

— Taubacli and Schusser remains, 120. 

130, 130 

- tools and weapons, 132, 131, 135, 
t3S, 130, /// 

Drift Period, 115-25, 127-4 4, 145-61 

— fauna of. 120, 121, 122, 124, 130, 

150, IfiO 

— fossils, no, 127 

— human remains of, 115, 127: see 

also Drift .Man above 

— see also Neolithic and Stone Age 


Dnmasi, king of Kition, 1746 
“ Dumb Girl of Portici,” 4872 
Dummy Selections, in Australia, 1080 
Dumont d’Urville : see Urville 
Dumouriez, French general (d. 1823), 
4600, 4600, 4770 

Dunama n., king of Kanepi. 2233 
Dunama III., king of Kanem, 2233 
Dunbar, battle of (1650), 4351, 4365 
Dunbar, siege of (1230), 3919 
Duncan L, king of Scotland, 3911 
Duncan II. (1093-94), king of Scotland, 
3917 

Duncan, Admiral. 4683, 5527 
Dundee, John Graham of Claverbouse, 

Viscount (d. 1689), 4480, 4485 
Dungans, people. 326, 1512 
Dnngi, ruler of Ur dynasty, 1565, 1700, 
1596 

Dunkirk, town, France, ce.^slon to Eng- 
land, 4322, 4351 

— sold to France, 1658, 4420, 4468, 

5486 

— view, 4322 

Duns Scotus, John (d. 1308), 3745-46, 
3906 

Dunstan, archbishop of Canterbury, 
3836-37 

Dupleix, Joseph Francois, Marquis de 
(1697-1764), 1253, 1254, 4518, 

5498, 1256, 1254 

Dupont, French general (1807), 4742 
Dupplin Moor, battle, 3915 
Duprat, Antoine (f1. 1515), 4229 
Du Quesne, Abraham, Marquis, 4430 
Durand, Sir Henry Mortimer, 1345, i 345 
Durand Agreement (1893). 1991 
Durando, Giacomo, 4927-29 
Durani dynasty, in Afghanistan, 1285, 
1524 

Durani, tribe, 311 
Durazzo, Albania, 4055 

— siege of U108), 4024-25 
Durazzo, dynasty in Naples, 3977 
Durban, Sir Benjamin, 2316, 5510 
Durban, town. Natal, colonisation, 5514 
Durbar : see Delhi 


Dordogne, France, remains of Drift 
IVriod, 110, 151 
Dordrecht, Holland. 4079 
Dordrecht, Synod of (1018 -1!)), 4209 
DonS Gustave, pieluresof. IS53, 1855 
Dorestad, on the Khine ; see Diiur.ste<h> 
Doria, (huioese banking family, 4002 
Dorian League, 1792 
Dorians ; see Doric Creeks 
Doric architectural order, 2S0, 292 
Doric Greeks. 290. 330, 2107, 2408, 2488 
Dorisous. 'riiriieian bivMi, 21o;{ 

Dorostol, massacre, 32S0 
Dorotheus o! Berytus, Homan jurist, 
2909 

Dorpat, Livonia, ceded to I’nlaml, :)2t7 
Dortmund, town, I’rusvi.i. guild struggle 
in l lth eetitury, 1081 
DoryliBiim, battle t»f (1097), 4ol8 19 
“ Dos de Mayo ” ( 1808 ). 5957 
Dossenbach, battle ( 1848), 4924 
Dost Mohammed, amir of Afghanistaii. 

1285, 12S7, 1526, 5f»00 
-■ British expedition against, 12S4, 
1289, 1291 

— death in 1862. 1322 

— tleposed, 1287 

— - re.stored to throne, 1290 

— Hussi in Intrigues, 1287 

- treaty with British (1855), 1526 
Douay, General Abel. 5io7 
Douglas, Admiral Sir A., 572, 575 
Douglas, Sir Robert K., on ('hina, 8oi- 
23, 845-52 

Douglas. Stephen A., 6234 ;i8 
Douglas, eity, Isle ot Man, -iJ.J.V 
Dover, fortress, 303 
Dover, Treaty of (i67o), 4424, 447o 
Draconian laws. 2492 
Draga, queen of Servia. 5210 
Dragashani, battle of (1821), 4853 
Dragoman, 317 

Drake, Sir Francis (1540-96), 1113, 
1114, 4274, 5525-26, 5948-49, 6017 

— Cartagena raid, 6018 

— lights against the Spaniards, 4153, 

4261, 4275 

— pictures, 1115, 1117, 4276, 4278 
Drake, Hon. James G., facing 1083 
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Drogheda, massacre of (1649), 4350 
Drontheim, town, Norway 3567, 3566 
Drosache, ancient town, (’hi mi, 1460 
Drost. Danish oHieial, 3559 
Druhvn, Aryan tribe in India, 1163 
Druids, 2138, 2/.;.v 

Druses, people of Lebanon. 326. 1980-81 

— (’hristiuns outraged (1860), 5012 

— types, 1974 

— - worship of (’alipli Kl Hahim, 2146 
Drusus, M. Livius, Homan tribune 

(92 li.r.), 2658 

Drusus. Nero Claudius (d. 93 d.o.), 2695, 
2709, 2713, 3436 

Drusus, .“on of Emperor Tiberius (d. 

23 A.P.), 2710, 2713 
Drydon, John (b. 1631), 1177 
Drygalski, Professor von, 6348 
Dubais, lord of Hillah in Irak, 1957 
Du Barry, Madame, 4565 
Du Bellay, Joachim, Frcneh poet (1524- 
60), 4281 

Dublin, Norwegian eonquest, 3540 
Dubois, Dr. Eugene. 152, 154, 6406 
Dubois, Pierre, 4044, 4ol7 
Dubrovnik, Slav town ; see Hagusa 
Du Cange, French historian, on feu- 
dalism, 4096, 4101 5 
Ducas, historian, 1 5th century, 2976 
DuchateL Tannegui : see Tannegui 
Duchi, Hun othei il : see Tuehi 
Duckwitz, Arnold, 495i) 

Ducos, elected Consul of France, 4093, 
4694 

Ducrot, General, 5136 
Duels, feudal system, 4107 
Duflerin and Ava, Frederick Temple 
Hamilton Blackwood, Marquess of. 
1340-44, 1342, 2167 
Dofour, William Henry, 4902 
Du Guesclin, in JIundred Years War 
3813, etc., 3814 

Duilius, M., Homan Consul, 2637 
Duke, title, 3583, 3440 
Daklja, principality ; see Zeta 
Duma, Russian parliament, 5294, 5297 
6316 ’ I 

Dumtresq, penal settlement, 1057 
Dumas, French governor in India, 5493 ' 


Durbat, tribe, 332 

Dur'-Dungi, Babylonian victory at, 1703 
Durer, Albert, 2302, 4136. 4130 
Durham, J. 6 . Lambton, E irl of (1792 - 
1840), 5524, 6122-26, 4818, 0120 
Dur-Iakiu, ancient city on Persian gulf, 
1697 

Dur-Ilii, eity of Babvloni i. Elamite in- 
vasions, 1700, 1703, 1706 

— gods restored by Elam, 1708 

— probable site, 1591 

— and Sargon, 1617, 1706 

Duringe, race of people : see Tluirin- 
giana 

Durnkriit, battle of (1278), 3118, 3157, 
3618 

Dur-Sbarrukin (Khorsabad), capital of 
Sargon 11., 1675, 1074, 1075 
Duruy, Victor, French minister, 509:1, 
5095 

Dusch, Alexander, (Icrman minister of 
public worship, 5220 
Dushratta : see Tuahratta 
Dutch East India Company : see East 
India Company, Dutch 
Dutch Guiana : see Surinam 
Dutch West India Co., 1021, 6050-53 
Duttha Gamani, king of Ceylon, 1372, 
1374 

Duurstede or Dorsstad, on the Rhine, 
plundered by Danes, 3548 
Duy-Tan, king of Annam, 1413, 1413 
Dwarfs, brought from Egypt in ancient 
times, 2026 

Dwarf tribes, 2279, 1152 
Dyaks, race, 326, 919, 942, 5504 
Dyeing, 4050, 2205 
Dwdamis, Cimmerian leader, 1802 
“ D/ing Gauls,” 1829, 1833 
Dynasts, rulers of Pherje, 2532 
Dzungaria, added to Chinese Empire, 788 

E 

Ea (Cannes), Babylonian god, 265, 274, 
1559. 1640 

Ea-bani, Babyloniar hero, 1643 
Ea-gamil, ancient king, 1604, 1702 
Ea-mukin-zer, king of Babvlonia, 1610 
Eaanatum, high-priest at Ur, 1597 
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England, recruits, medical inspection, 
0401 

— in Atlantic Ocean history, .'>665-72 

— Bourbon powers, relations eigh- 

teenth century, 45(J2-8 

— British empire history, .>417-36, 

.5.545-5655 

— Charles I.’.s struggles with tlie 

Parliament, 4331-51 

— Civil War (1642-1646), 4341-48 

— Colonial development during eigli 

teenth century, 4514 

— Colonial expansion, 4166, 4474, 5417 

— commercial supremacy, 4628 

— the Commonwealth, 4348-51 

— conversion to Christi.mity, 3505 

— Danish raids and coiupiest, 3554, 

:ir>49 

— development of civilisation in, 

2350 60 

— early history to the Middle Ages, 

3407-3507 

— east coast, erosion, 117 

— educa t i( )i» , .5 1 65 , 5 1 85 

' - Edward VI. and Mary, 1212 51 

— Elizabethan period, historv, 4205- 

4282 

• — enclosure system of agriculture 
introduced, 4615 

— factories and factory acts. 6303 0.S 

— foreign rel.ations to-day, 5422 

— French wars ; se<‘ under Framu* and 

names of wars 

— gipsies i!i, 3110 

— ticorgian period, 4500-20, 4547-57, 

4707- 4810 

— Hanoverian succession, 1 1'.io 

— general survey of history iu Middle 

Ages, 3373, 3307 

— industrial position iu eightec’iifh 

century, 4561 

— industrial dovolopmeni, history, 

5237-40, 6388 6403 

— .Tamos f.’s policy, 4327 -31 

— law (luring Wars of hoses, 3001-6 

— literature: see Fnglisli lit»M’ature 

below 

— maritime ciitorprise, map showing 

routes, ’>410 

— maritime sMi)remacy, history, 4615- 

20, 5658 

— modern conditions, '>417 -36 

— Xapolconic wars : sec .N.apolcoii 

— nation.'il debt from Napoleonic wars, 

4776 

— national income, 6102 

— navy : see British N.ivy 

Xornian period, general survt'.y o) 
history, 3857-61, 3:480 

— Pacific Ocean explorations and 

ac<[uisitioiis, 1110 

— Parliamentary representation since 

1867, 5163 

■ — people, history, 5142, 

— lV)i)r liiaw Keform, 4H()0 

— Rerormation in, 4236 

— reforms of early ninclceiith century, 

1707 

— Restoration period, 1465 01, 1 121 

— Russian trafle relations (1553), 3320, 

3326 

— serfdom and feudalism, IIO!) 20, 

4110-20, 6381 

— Seven Years War and its effects, 

4505 

— social and commercial life niider 

Henry VTTT,, 4234^41 

— social reform, 52 40-50 

— Trafalgar’s intluence on, 17:15 

— trade, beginnings of commerce witli 

foreign countries, 1060 65 

— trade of the sevcMiteenth century, 

4121 

— union of Scottish and Knglish 

Parliaments (17071, 4401 

— Victorian era, 4801-23, 4075-.50U4, 

516:1-02 

— W^ars of the Boses, 3805 3010 

— working classes, condition, 6101-2 

— for history hetore EglxTt (828), see 

Britain 

— sec also names of kings, wars, etc, 

England. Church of : see Church of 
England 

English literature, eightcentli and nine- 
teenth centuries. 45.56. 4818, 4820 


Elnglish literature, Elizabethan litera- 
ture, 4281 

— Restoration period, 4 173 

Enlil, Babylonian god, 266, 1550, 1638, 
1641 

Enlil-bani, king of Tsin, 1507 
Enomoto Kamajiro, 578 
Enquerrand de Marigny, 3787, 3708 
Enriquez, Beatrice, 5880 
Enshag-kushana, Babylonian king. 150 4 
Ensimankao, battle, 5518 
Snsor, Rev. G., />2.T 
Satemena, patesi of Lagash, I50:i 
Environment, influence of t>bysical 
environment, on history, 14 rf so<|. 
Enzio, king of Sardinia, 3615, 3051 
Enzu, Sumerian god ; .see Sin 
Eocene, geological system, 8‘), 06 
Eoliths, flint relics of, 115 
E«>tvog, Josef von, 10 10 
Bozoio geological period, 80, 06. oo 
Epaminondas, Theban leader, 2516 
Epaphroditus, Roman freodinan, 2716 
Eparchosh, prefect, of Fgy|d ; see 
Hegemon 

Ephesus, Diana’s temple at, 225. ‘J.IO 

— Maeedonian ocoipation of, 25 18 
Ephesus, councils of (131), 2soo ( I4i»). 

2801 

Ephraim, Syrian theologian, 2885, 2023 
Ephtalites : see White Huns 
Epic of Gilgames, 27:i 
Epila, battle, 3008 
Epiphanius, Christian writer. 2882 
Epiphany, (Miristian festival, 2881 
Epirots, Creek race, 2167 
Epirus, kingdom of, 2:581 
extent in twelfth c(Milury. 2070 

— Roman possessions in, 2582 

— 'rurkisb supreniaey in liftcenth 

ciMitiiry, 2086 

Episcopacy, apostolic sncccs.sion, forma- 
tion of doctrine, 2867 

— bishop of the early Cliureli, ‘JS70 

— duties of Die bishops jii the eaily 

Cliureh, 28r.O 

--Bishop of Home’s claim to supre- 
macy, history, 2H75> 

-- Charles J.’s attempt to iniroduee iu 
Scotland, 1332 

— history of early Christian formation, 

286 1 

— papal right toai>|»oint bishops, .3737 
Eponym Chronicle : .s«‘c Timu list 
Equites, knights of ancient Home, 2652 
Equity, law ol, origin, 2365 

Eraric, king of the Hngii, 3 160 
Erasmus, Desiderius, 3008, 4106, 4197, 
41 OS 

Erbail, Babylonian town : .see Arhail 
Erba-Marduk, King in B.ibyloii, 1620, 
1678, 1708 

Erebus, mount, 6.35:1, 6:i48 50, 6:178 
Erech, Babylonian eity, antitpiity of, 
1 630 

colli ns from, loSO 
Klainite attacks on, 1700 

— Kutnrnaklmndi’s capture of, 1701 

— see also Warka 
Erechtheion, the, .2/7.5 
Eretrea, (Jrcek proNiiicc, 2517 
Erfurt, Bciclistag meets, 40156 

— university foundation, 4131 
Eri-Aku, king of Tar.-'U, 1702 

Eric, Swedish duke (<1. 1317), :1574 
Eric I. ( Fiegod), king of Denniai k, ;t558 
Eric VI. (Menoed), king of Denmark, 
4075 

Eric VII., king of Jienniark ; .see 
Eric XIII., king fit Sweden 
Eric (Segersall), Swedish king, (loth 
century), 3576 

Eric IX., king fif Sweden, 3572 
Eric XIII. (fif Pomerania), king of 
Sweden, 3561, 3576 

— (lotland eedefl to, 40H2 

— Lubeek’s allianee with, 4086 

Eric XIV., king of Sweden, 4377, 4 '{70 

— Danish war (1563 70), 4372 
Eric Randa Saga, r >602 

Eric Rode, disffjvery of Creenland (e. 

085). 3546, GO 12. 6324 
Eiidu, Babylonian eity, antifiuity of, 
260, 276, 1630 

— seapfirt, 1558, 1506 

— Sumerian shrine, 1056 
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Erie Indians, 331 

Erigena : sec Scot ns .Tohannea 

Erin : see Ireland 

Er-larga, Malay king, 01 1 

Erlembald, cccle-iastical reformer, 3050 

Erling Skakke, Norwegian ehief, 3567 

Ermanaric, Ostrogoth chief. :5440 

Ermes, battle, 3716 

Ernest, ^^Count, of Lippc-BU'storfcld, 

Ernest, Count, of Mansllcld, 4:501, 4303 
Ernest, duke of Slyria, Carinthia ami 
Caruiola, 3226 

Ernest, heir tif the Swabian duchy, 3501 
Ernest Augustus, king of Hanover, 
4.S78, 4022, 4S7(i 

Ernest Lewis, grand duke of Hesse- 
Darmstailt, 5221 
Erse : sec Irish 

Ertogrul, Turcoman leader, 1072, 2078 
Erythrea, colony. North-west Africa 
2257 

Erzeroum, view, 1970 
Esagila, Bah> Ionian shrine, 1506 
Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, 1570, 
IGSO, 1677 

— Arabian coiniucsts, 1886 

— death, 1682 

— Klamitc relations, 1708 

— llalys, battle, 1706 
-irrigation works, 1635 

— meehanies under, 271 

— oraejc of the .siin-god consulted by, 

1 802 

— rebuilds Babylon, H520 
Shu|»ria expedition. 1788 
Sidon fle.>.t ro.\'e(|, 1716 

Eschatology. Begbie’s articles, 6437-58 
Eschschollz Bay, 124 
ishbaal. son of Saul, 1 76:; 

Eshi-Kjngo, peojile, 32<5 
<!skimos, people • .see lOsipiimaux 
Espartero, Baldomero, 4000 
Esper, fossils, cliseovery, 127 
Esquimaux, :;26. 330 

culture eharael eristics, 6.37 
lust or y, 565)2 

- Keewatin settlcmrnfs, 6175 
likeness of lib* to Drift .Man’s, 140, 

132, 13 1 

Norwegian settlers in (Irccnland 
ousl«‘(l by, :;546 
origin ami early liistory, 5611) 

- pietnnis, /.5.i, 137, ISS, 10 1 

tools compared with Drift .Man’.s, 142 
’ Essay on Man,” 1556 
Essed Bey, 5:;21 
Essetiord, Norway, 3333 
Essek, genera late of, Croatia, 3088 
Essequibo, 5'.).'>o. til 5)0 
Essex, RoWt Devereux, ( arl of, 4268 

— - naval exploits, 5526 

— plots ami f'xf'eulion (1601) 4270 
Essex, Thomas Cromwell, earl of: see 

Cromwell, 'I bomas 
Estaing, Admiral, i5ti7. 6o06 
Esle, excavations at, 2115 
Este, Isabella d’, 3060 
Este, Niccolo d\ 3072 
Este Family. Ferrara ami Modena under, 
.30tiH 

— scf* also names «)f various dukes 
Estensi Family. :{0l‘.) 

Esterhiizy, Count Moritz, 5067 
Esterhazy, Prince Paul, 1010 
Esthonia, Danish wars, 3550, 3706 

earl> history, :;212 

Knights of the Sword comiiier, 3706 

— j)eo|)le, :{26, 31 5)0 

— 8can(lin;ivian missionary elforts, 

.3212 

— Teutonic Knights jiossess, 3560, 4076 
• typical scemis, 3101 

Estrada- Cabrera, Manuel. 6000 
Estrid, Danish Boyal house, :i558 
Eta, .lapanese. class, 145, 581 
” Etablissements de St. Louis,” 4104 
Etchmiadsin, monastery, 25)20 
Etelcum, ancient country, 285)7 
Ethandune, hatth*, 3554, 3 h:{ 5 
Etbelbert, king of Kent, hatitism, 3304, 
3522 

— conversion to Christ janity, 3505 

— St. Augustine hetore, 3320 
Ethelfleda, 3836 

Ethelred the Unready, 38 40-42 
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Eihelred the Unretif . Danhh wara, i»556 Eoropa. French Revolution to our own EuthydeBm* L ol Jf ^7, 

K (\i tiinft. 5279-80 — Antiochus III. 8 defeat of, 1842 


• taxation oi (ierinan traders, 4001 
Efthiopia, 2240-50 

— hidepflfndftnce from Egypt, 2120 

— piwjple, 320, 2185 

— rersian carnpnlgir against, 2128 

— supremacy of prlestlKxwt, 2240 
Ethiopian Church. 551 4 
Ethnography : see under variolas racev 

and countries 

Etowah, mrnind, 5001, 5000 
Etruioani. 2t20-24, 3i0 

— art, 2m -24, 24l^i, 2417, 24 IS, 2419, 

2421 

— burning the dead, 2423 

— Ilreeks attacked, 02 

— in Italy, 2415 24 
-- Jewellery, 24lfi 

— mythology, 241 H 20 

— origin, 2 410 -17 

— pottery, 2422 

— Home dominated by, 201H, 2424 

— temple, 2424 
Etymandius, valley of, 2500 
Euagoras, niN v of ('ypru.s, 1H18 
Euboea, <*reek jirovince, 2505, 2517,, 

2530, 3002 i 

Enchetes, monks In Mesopotamia, 28H2 
Euoraiidas, king of Ihictria, 1848, 2508, 
IH4S 

Eudamidas, Spartan general, 2520 
Eudemui. (>reek leader, 1202 
Eudes : see Odo 

Eudocia, Hyzanllne empress, 2057, 2958 
Eiidoxla, Homan empress, 2702 
Budoxia, empress of Hiissia, 33 42, 8382 
Eudoxoi of Cyzicus. 5000 
Euergetes, Alexander Theopator : H(‘e 
Ah'XKmler Halas 
Euganei : hcm* Ktrusciins 
Eugene II., p«»pe, 3035 
Eugene III., l»ope, 3720, 8780 

Arnohltif Itrescia triumphs over, 3050 
- - and (’nisa<les, 3778. 4032 
Eugene IV., |>op<‘< 8754 


time, 5279-80 
Reformation to the Revolution, 

South-Eastern Europe (a.d. 500 

to 1792), 3103 

— civilisation, .Egean influences, 287, 

202, 294 

hearing of Salxkainmergut and 
Vcneto-Illyrlan civilisations on, 
204 

Kastern Influence. 28 i 

ethnographical influences. 2387- 

07 

Hiftife influences, 295 

I’lHctiician influences, 296 

jdiysieal conditions determine 

course, 859 

rise of, 281 298 

Koman elfcet on nationalities, 

2300 91 

universal diffii.slon, 53, 55 

~ Eastern, to tlic French Revolution, 
general survey, 2805 

— Egyptian and Mesopotamians, trade 

routes ill, 283, 284 

— ethnology, 326, 2443-.50 

— fauna, transformations in Drift and 

<ilaci;il IVriods, 125 

— Freiieh Hevuliitioii and Napoleonic 

era. 4637 

— fusion of races, 2374 

-- growtli of flic European conception, 
2387 -97 

— history in the light of biology, 

6405-32 

— history since 1815. 4779 

— hidory since 1871, 5163 

— liOiiis XIV.’s domination in. 4393 

— maps, great empires between A.D. 777 

and 814, 2984 

— ' illustrating the second dhidon of 

Euro|M\ 2894 

illustrating tlic sixth division of 

Harmswokth History, 2850 


jsugene IV., i>op‘*. 

- - Hasle Council summoned, 3647, 3753 | modern Europe, 4778 


, Eutlurdemns II. of Bactria, 1S48 
! Euthymenes, Greek navigator, 5060 
' Eutyebes. archimandrite ol Constanti- 
i nople, 2891 

; Euynk, in Asia Minor : see Oyuk 
Evagrias Scholasticus, Byaantine hisr 
torian, 2923 
Evil Dues, 3875 

. Evil Merodach : see Amel-Marduk 
Evolution, assumes existence of life,, 991 

— Darwin's theory, 100, 5004 . 

— influence on history, 10 

— necessity for a primary cause,, 92: 

— racial, 20-:io 

— Salecbv's article, 6405-32: 

Evrenos, Turkish vizir. 2982, 29844 
Ewald, Johannes, 457^< 

Ewe, negro tribe, 326 
Exarchs, officials of Byzantine- Empire;. 
2916 

Excise Tariff Act (1906), Australia,. 
6358-59 

Exchange as factor of industrial. civilisa- 
tion, 193, 201 

— various mediums used, 196 

— see also Coinage 

Exeter Sound. Daviir names, 6327 
Exhibition of 1861. 4978 
Exmonth. Lord. 5526 
Exodus. Biblical account discussed,. 
1757 

— identified with expulsion eff Hyksos-* 

from Egypt, 2063 

— in reign of King Meneptah, theory' 

disproved, 2115 
Eylau, battle, 4732 

Eyre, governor of Jamaica, 5524, 6I98J 
Ezekiel, Hebrew prophet, 1781 
Eziongeker, Arabian town, 1422 
Ezra, Hebrew propliet, 1849, 1850, 1851 
Ezzelino da Romano, 3951, 3950 

— attempt to conquer Lombardy, 3952 

— tyranny, 3964-55 


-and Ibily Human Emperor, 3648 

- • measures ft)r expulsion of 'I'urks from 

Europe, 2986 

Eugene, priucr* of .Savoy, 4142 
Ausiri/iu empire ambitions, 4526 

- on Louis Xi V, ami the Turkish wars, 

3017 

Milan eampaign, 4 t5I 

Turkish eumpaigus, 3020, 3i:t(i, 1443, 

4 1 45 

' ill War of Spauisli Sin’cesslon, 4 45:1 
Eugenios, (ialtoii's theories, 6l2:i 30 
• - HuMkin’s vli-ws oil, 2805 
Eugenie, empress of flic Frencli. 5(io6, 
4958, 5107 

- see also with Napoleon HI. for pie 

tures 

Eugenius, popes ; set' Eugene 
Eugenius, Koman emperor, 2786, 27 S5 
Eul-mash-shakin-shum, king of Bahy- 
lonia, 1610 

Eumenes, governor of rappadocia, 1826, 
2568, 2.574 

Eumenes I., king of iVrgiimns, 1828 
Eumenes II.. king of IVrgainus, 1829, 
1831 

Euphemia, of Sweden, 3576 
Euphemia, songs, of Swedhdi litoratiire. 
3576 

Euphrates, river, Ale.xamier's passage of, 
2556 

— Improvement of channel hy Xebu- 

ehadnezzar II., 1424 

— irrigation systems, 1632 

— scone on to-day. 1058 

— map allowing alterations liy silting. 

259, 200 

— valIey„physlograpl»leal eonditlons in 
Babylonian times. 25Vt 


— Napoleonic era 4080 

Turkey ami I*rolected States 

from fourteentli to seventeenth 
centuries, 8082 

— \V(‘sfern Europe from Heforma- 

tion to French Revolution, 4138 

— Mongol invasion, 1486, 2387-88 

— Napoleonic wars : see Napoleon 
-- Neolithic nilture, 154 

— peoples of Western, history, 3423, 

3 4 47 

I’owers of to-day, 5295 

— preliislorie hind eoiineotions with 

Asia, Africa, and America, 122 

— prehistoric N<»rth-West, 118, 119 

- Hi'forination and the wars of religion, 

414U 

-- Reformation to Revolution, general 
survey, 4139 

- Reformation and after, 4169 

- Roman civilisation, elfect on. 2390- 

91 

— Seytliiaus. 24 4:i .50 

— sen nailes of early Levantine traders. 

282, 283 

-settlement after doxvnfall of Napo- 
leon. 4761 

— trade history and struggle for eom- 

meree of the world, 4625 

— trade of Western, from the Jtefor- 

matlon to the Revolution, 4585 

— Trafalgar’s infliienee on, 4735 

— Western, in Middle Ages, general 

survey of periiwl. 3371 

— Western, end of the Midille Ages 

ami liirtli of a new world, general 
survey, 3411 

— see also names of eountries 
Eurotu. river. 2488 


Ettr0ktCtij[ip.di»t,uri>auce.s among gold- Enrydioe. qiimi of Macedon, 2528 2575 


diggers (18.'i4), IU78 
Eurioh. klnguf tlie West Gotjis. .3.110 
Euripidts. 2514, 2158 
Europe. Arab eomyicsts, 2:189 

— Arabian iHilUin niul its InUneuee, 

19^2 

— Aryan race in, 237:2-74 

— Byzantine influence, 29.30 

— cjironology. Eastern Europe, his- 

tory, 3:i:v) 


Eurymedon, battle, 1816, 2502 
Eusebius, bisiiop of rajsano. and his- 
torian. 247, 2782 

Eusebius,* bishop of Nieomedia. 2782 
Eustace of Btuillon, : . . : 

Eustace, sou of Stephen of England, 
3864 

Eustathius of Sebaste. 2892 
EuthydemU. city, 

.4848 


Fabius Maximus, Q., Roman dictator, 
2645 

“ Facetim ” (by Pogglo), 3758 
Factory Act, India, 1345 
Factory and Workshop Act (1868), 5259 
Factory system, establishment and 
history, 4628-29 

— growth of and results, 5239-44 

— in 1834, 5248 

— legislative measures, 5255, 5259 

— modern condition.** 0373-/8 
Facundas, bi.shop of llermiane, 2912 
Fad el Allah, Borneo sultan, 2236 
Faenza, Manfredi rule over, 3958 

“ Faerie Queeue,*' of Spenser, 4281 
Faesulee, battle, 2787 
Faguendez, Jo5o Alvarez, 6013 
Fa Hien, Chinese Buddhist, 1200 
Faidherbe, General, 5i:58 
Fatlly, General de. 5120, 5093 
Fairfax, Thomas Fairfax, Lord, 4343, 
4347 

Fairs, 3640, 4003 

Fakhr ed-din, leader of the Kases, 19ao> 
Fakhr ed-din Juuah Khan : see Mo- 
hammed Tughlak 
Fakir. 1249 
Falaise, castle. 3805 
Falaise, treaty of, 3866-67, 3913 
Falasha, Jewish inhabitants in Abys- 
sinia, 2252 

Falckenstein, General Vogel von, 5072, 
5079 

Falconry, in fifteenth century, 3659 
Falerii, Latin community, 2622 
Faliero, Marino, doge, 3959 
Falk, German minister, 5214 
Falkirk, battle, 4517 
Falkland. Lncius, Carey, viscount, 4344 
Falkland Islands, British improvement 
of industries, 5632 

— discovery, 5472 

— education, 5590 

— government, 5572 

— inhabitants, 5613 
— statistics, 

— value to Britain, .5669 

Falli^res, President Armand, 5223, 5227 
Falsterbo, fisheries, 4069 ^ 



Fal — Fir 

Falsterbo, Hange towng pledge cagtle to 
Sweden and regain, 4076-78 
Falnm mines, 4068 

Famagosta, commerce in fourteenth 
century, 4045 

Family Compact (of 1733), 4162. 4.’>02 
Family Compact (of Canada), 6118-27, 
6146-50 

Famine, in Egypt (1066-72), 2147 

— in India (1861), 1322 

(1873-74), 1331 

(1876-78), 1336 

(1896), 1346 

(1899-1900), 1349 

Lawrence’s efforts to cope with, 

1324 

— in Ireland, 6017 

Fano, island, typical woman, 

Fans, race, 326 

Fanti, General Hanfredo, 5038, 5016 
Fanti, people of W. Africa, 346, 225Q 
Faguet, M., 5386 
Farewell, Lieutenant, 2286 
Fame Island, St. Cuthbcrt tlie hermit 
of. 3507 

Farnese, family, Parma ruled, 3068 

— see also names of rulers 

Faroe Islands, acciuisition by Denmark, 
3545 

— present condition, 3545 

— Norwegian settlement (9th century), 

3542, 3544 

— Vikings occupy, 4061 
Farokhsir, Mogul emperor, 1240, 1241 
Farsistan, province, 1070, 1071, 1073 
Fashoda, village. Upper Nile, 2207 
Fasboda incident (1808), 2171, 5102, 

5404, 5523-24 

Faslrada, wife of Charlemagne, 3402 
Fatemid dynasty, Abu-Jazird revolt 
against, 3082 

— Carthage wrested from, 3080 

— dissensions in Kp'pt, 4032 

— Egypt conquered, 2144 

— Nur-ed-din‘s destruction of supre- 

macy in Egypt, 1062 

— quarrel with Bagdad Caliph, 4020 

— struggle with the caliphate, 1058 

— Syria supremacy, 1058 

Fatiles, in Albanian mythology, 306:» 
Fatima, daughter of Mohammeil the 
Prophet, 1907 

Fatima, wife of the caliph Moktadi, 
silk as part of dowry, 1084 
Fatteh Ullah Imad Shah, of Bcrar, 1224 
Fattepur Sikri, battle, 1226 

— moscpie, 1146 

— palace ruins at Agra, 12:i0 
Faure, Presideit Felix, 5225, 6227 
Fausta, wife of Emperor Constantiuc, 

2780, 2782 

Faustina, wife of Emperor Antoninus, 
2756 

Faustina, wife of Marcus Aurelius, 276S 
Faust legend. Eastern source, 2024 
Favre, Jules, 5121, 5125, 5126 
Fawkes. Guy, 1605, 4327, 4328 
Fayum, race. 244 
Fayyum, Egyptian district, 

Fedayiji, Turkish political party, 5202 
Federalist party in U.S.A., 6205-20 
Federated Malay States : see ^lalay 
Federation of German Workmen's 
Unions. 5271 

Federmann, Nicholas, 5917 
Fehrbellin, battle, 4405 
Felix, Burgundian bishop, 3505 
Felix V., anti-pope, 3754, 3754 
Felix harbour, arctic regions, 0330 
Fellahin, Egyptian peasants, 328, 
2174, 349 

Felup, negro tribe, 328 
Feminist movement, 5386 
'Feneion, Abbe, 78 
Fenian outrages, 5002-4, 5002, 6127 
** Fennomanen,'* Finnish language 
movement, 5162 

Feodor. Russian tsars : see Theodore 
Feodosia (or Kaffa), Genoese colony, 
4038 

Ferdinand I. (the Upright) of Aragon, 
3976, 3999 

Ferdinand L, emperor of Aiistri i, 
revolution against (1848), 4918-24, 
4936^d0 


j Ferdinand n.. of Aragon ; see Fer- 
1 dinand V. of Castile. 

Ferdinand, duke of Brunswick (1780- 
1806) ; see Charle-s William Fer- 
dinand 

Ferdinand L. T.sar of Bulgaria, 5210, 
5320. 6325, 5328 

Ferdinand I. of Castile (d. 1065^. 3088 
Ferdinand III. (the Holy) of Castile 
(1199-1252). 399.5 

Ferdinand IV. of Castile (120.5-1312). 
3996 

Ferdinand V. (the Catliolic) of Castile 
(1452-1516), 3999-4005, 4224, 

4228 

— alliance with Emperor Maximilian, 

3688 

— alliance with Louis XU., 3831, 3978 

— industrial conditions under, 5937 -38 

— Naples and Navarre annexed by, 

3831-34 

— subjugation of the Moors, 3112 
Ferdinand, archbishop of Cologne 

(d. 1835), 4893 

Ferdinand L, Holy Roman emperor 
(d. 1564), 4293 

— Austrian policy, 4214, 4522 

— elected to Hungarian throne (1.527), 

3125 

— religious settlement (1555), 4222 

— succession agreement with Charles 

V., 4220 

Ferdinand II., Holy Roman emperor 
(1619-37), 4301, 3129 

— oandidaturo for the imperial crown, 

4297 

— refusing his signature to Protestant 

liberties, 4302 

— reign in Hungary, 3128 

— Tiiirfy Years War, 4301-10, 415.5-6 

— zeal for Roman Chureli, 4205 
Ferdinand III., Holy Roman c n]>eror 

(1637-57), reign in Hungary, 3129 
Ferdinand II. of Leon (d. 1188), 3993 
Ferdinand I. of Naples (Ferrante) 

(1458-94), 3978 

Ferdinand II. of Naples (<I. 1496), 

3830, 3978 

Ferdinand III. of Naples (d. 1.510) : see 
Ferdinand V. of Castile 
Ferdinand IV. of Naples (d. 1825) • see 
Ferdinainl 1. of th(‘ Two Si ili'-s 
Ferdinand I. of Portugal (<l. 1383). 

4000 

Ferdinand VI. of Spain (1712-59). 

Asiento contracts rep)irchaso(i, 
.5944 

— colonial policy, .59;53--54, 5935 

— European policy, 4.’)0.5 
Ferdinand Vll. of Spain (1784-1883). 

4840, 4846, 4734 

— Holy alli.ance supjKirts, 6266 

— Mexican throne offered to. .5997 

— reiu.staled after Peninsular War. 

47.52, 5981 

— revolution against (1823), 4847, 5057 

— South American colonies under, 

5957-81 

Ferdinand (Amadeus of Savoy) king 
of Spain (1870-73), 5227, 5228 
Ferdinand I. of Tuscany, 1980 
Ferdinand III. of Tuscany (<i. 1824), 
4842 

Ferdinand I. of the Two Sicilies (1751- 
1825), 4843 

Ferdinand II. of the Two Sit'ilies (d. 
1859), 5043 

Ferdinand Albert II. of Brnnswiek- 
Bevern, 3021 

Ferghana, province of Asiatic Russia, 
description, 1539' 1541 

— formation of (1876), 1.521 

— for history of former khanate see 

Khokand 

— rebellion (1898), 1544 

— She tribe’s migration to, 1452 
Ferid Khan (d. 1545) : see Sher Shah 
Ferments, may prove .spontaneous 

generation, 106 
Fernandez, Garcia, 5880 
Fernandina. Isla, Cuba so-called by 
Columbus, 5884 
Fernando : see Ferdinand 
Fernando Po, island, 2276 
Feroz Shah Rnkn ed-din, ruler of Slave 
dynasty (1236), 1218 


GENERAL INDEX 

Feroz Shah n., Khilgi ruler in Delhi 
(1290), 1219 

Feroz Shah III., ruler of Delhi (1351- 
1.388), 1223 

Ferrara, rise under Este family, 3968, 
3972 

— university, 4131 

Ferraris. Italian inventor, 5372 

Ferrieri, Archbishop, 5005 

Fertits, negro tribe. 338 

Fetichism, origins of, 205 

Fetwas, Mohammedan regulations, 2979 

Feudal system, 4091-4120 

~ Crusaders’ influence on. 3387 

— economic conditions utider. 6381-90’ 

— Edward I. modifies, 3875-76 

— emancipation of serfs, 4098 

— Frankisli enforced on tlie (ireeks, 

2971 

— growth during Danish invasions, 

3839-40 

— in Holy Land, 4018 

— in Holy Roman Empire, 4403 

— introduction into Italy, 3033 

— in .Japan, 473, 488-93 

— Keltic clans, basis of, 2435 

— I.ydii a feudal state, 1794 

— Norman conquest develops, 3858-59 

— system broken In England by the 

Wars of the Roses, 3419 
Feuerbach, Ludwig Andreas, 5268 
Feuillants, French political party, 4659 
Pe3, Cordovan rebels flee to, 3980 

— founded (806), 2207 

— storming by El Roghi reiwrted, 6307 
Fezan, oasis, 2231 

Fichte, German pbildsopher, 4742 

Ficino, Marsilio, 3122, 4125 

Fickler, Joseph, 4024 

Ficquelmont, Count Karl (1848), 4934 

Fidense, Veiian city, 2620 

Fiefs, in Feudal system. 4099-4120 

Field of the Cloth of Gold, 4235 

Fielden, John, 5255 

Fielding, Henry, 4540 

Fieschi, Joseph, 4907 

Figueroa, General Fernando, 0009 

Figueroa, Rodrigo de, 5925 

Fiji Islands, 958-62 

— administration. 5566 

— Hrifislj influence in, 5626 

— decrease in population, 5626 

— ediK'.ition, 5592 

— etlinfdogy, 328 

— legislative council of. 5505 

— native types 351, 937, 011 

— scenes in, 901 

— serfdom in, 4o01 
Filipino : see Philippine 

Fillmore, Millard, president U.S A., 
6229, 6234, 0255 

Fingails, Iri.sh name for Norwegian 
invaders, 3540 

Fingo, tribe (Fingu),328, 2287,5510-12 
Finisterre, battles fl747), .5527; (1805), 
4727, 4774, 5527 

Finland, geographical description, 3530 

— legislation. Russo-Firmish commis- 

sion. 6370 

— literature, 5162 

— national language movement, 5162 

— pco|)lc of ; .sop Finns (below) 

— revoP against Sweden (1596), 5160 
“ Russian acquisltion and suiuemacy, 

5160 

- Swedish coininest and rule, 3572, 
3574, 5160 

— tyjncal scenes, 3189, 3537 
Finland, Gulf of, ice-fl(»c in. 3637 
Finno-Ugrian group of peoples, 328, 

641, 648 
Finns, race, 3190 

— Baltic Sea settlements, 370 4 

— early history, 3572 

— ethnology, 328, 349 

— language, Teutonic words in, 3424 

— Teutons’ early intercourse wilh, 3424 
Firdusi (Abul Kasim Mansur), Persian 

poet, 1952 

Fire, first discovery and importance of, 
187, 188 

— altars, 1817 

Firishtah, Mohammed, historian, 1210 
Firkeh. battle, 2171 
Firozshah, battle, 1294, 5500, 1296 
First cause, logical necessity for, 92, 97 

6485 
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Fisher, Sir Tohn, 't4.':o 
Fisher, Andrew, Aiiotrainn prfrnior, 
lOlMl 

Fisheries, 70 

- primillvi! fWliinu, It? 

— Rr<‘ fihci UM<liT 

Fitzgerald family, ffiids with I In- 
lint 4'U!0 
Fitzjaraes, Captain, o:’,to 
Fitzroy, Sir Charles A., lolH, miff 
Fitzroy, Robert, oot 
Flagellants, brotln-rlio'xl, .i020, oo-io 
Flahault, Count, toroi 
Flaminian Way, ‘JfH i 
Flaminius, C., I'infn.ni (‘miisiiI, 

2i\iA tl 

Flaminius, T. Quinctius, '^’>^7 
Flammarion. Professor, (»ii <mu 1 nf lh»- 
world, 0115 

Fla^’ilers. ••tliiiolM'jry, '52^ 

II ilisfalic sett Iciin-tit- . 1070 

III llundp'd V<‘:ms \V:ir ln‘U\<«*r» 
l''Mll<•(■ ;ii)d lOimllind, OMIO cf M-i|. 

I.CMS ini', p-vnll M !L:h. ;'.070 

w.ir o| flic srv (•idccMl li 

n-Mtlirv. 

»|;|.|.' Ill .Mid.llr 10'i‘J o:., 1070 

Flathead. S.didi liidnn triln-, 

Flavian, |»al/i;ir< li nt ( tdisfanf iiioph-, 
-.sill 

Flax, M'-o|itliir cull i \ 111 inn. H’d 
Fleix, iM-ac*- of ( 1 .'>hO), tij'.io 
Flemings: I I unit rs 

Fleiirus, hatllcs (IOO<i;, Mil; (1701), 
1071, Ifu .s 

Fleury, Cardie il. niiiii'*tr.v in I’rainf, 
i.') 0 -,:. i.-.oM, r'io:: 

Fleury, Joly de, l•'n‘nt•|l inini-'lt r, t.'» 0 .H 
Flinders, Matthew, Hh'n 
A n>lrali in shi n ex s, lo 50 
Flint tools : sn Sfom* 

Flodden Field, hattln, :ioio, l-Jil, .Iffjs, 

Flood, l>il>ln‘al, I’.ali.vlonian lu-count. 
lot'; 

Flood epoch, old tnini tor riristonciil* 
Alin, I l«i 

“ Floralia,” Uoin.in I't-^liNal, 

Florence, baiiKi r'^. loo-j 

haptl^lflN linin'^ ol St .lolin, 11. iL* I 
<‘al Inilr.d, iTt'i lion, 11--^, ll'JH \ 

I'ont I ilnit Ion tti laiiiMi'or Knix'rt. 
i 

(b'll ibaltllV 'stilnn, ‘>i> I'i 
Mfilifcaii lioiisc snr\«-\ ol liistnix, 

:{ I I 

pcani* nontt-rnnct' at Koine (ll.Ml 
‘JOO I 

- prodiiel loll of poets and artists 

eoinpated \\ illi i.ondtin. Ii», tO 
Keiiaissanee liHtnrv, OO.'i ; 71 
S;i\onart»l -’s preaelmm, :>7.'t.'i nO 
\ n-w s n| . .lUi'O 

“ Floreiitinnni.” ileeree nl union ol 
( I l:!0). •J0S7 

Flores, islainl on Lake I’efen, .'n.tt 
Florianus, Ktanan emiieror ( -7«i). ‘J77': 
Florida, lo- Sotti’s expedititni, .'jijos 
dis«u\er.v !•> I’niieeile Lt-on, »»0i:; 
hrake att.iek.-*. 

Lreiieh Reltlement I’Oll.'i 10 
Sp.iin eedis lo liiiulaml. OOO.s. 0071 
L S ae.piires intm Spam. 0-ji:i n, 
0 ‘2-j0 -J? 

Sp.iin aetpiirei, 

Flotte. Peter, ojs*^ 

Fodi Kabba. liritish expedition agai'ist. 

Fogaras, territor.v. 

Poi, ill r«‘iidal .s>stem. tliX) 

Foix, Gaston de, iS.’fj, ts-pj 
Folk, of tin* rtMifons. ■; i.w 
Fon, pi'opl»‘ of I»aln»mev. 2iI0_’ 

Fonseca. Spani.sh aielihishop, 
Fontainebleau, peaet- of. .Mos 
Fontenoy, battle (171.>). /.pi/, 

oo:)7 

Fontenov on Puisaye. battle (S4n. .iioo. 

Foatevrand, Onler of, 

Forbes, Francis, into 
Forbes, John (1710 .mm. ooivi 
Forbes, Major. :*:)1 :l 1 1 
“ Force Bill.” I .s A., o-jio 
Forchheim, peiee (S74). 'll 17 
Forde, C^lo^eL l*-'>s, .mos 


Forey, General, Mc.vican campaign, r»o:i2 
Forge, an Hrst iiKlust ry. :I9 
Forisfactura, in Feudal s.vstcm, 4102 
Forli, (Jrdalalfi rule over, 

Formariage, in Feudal system, 4HL 
Formosa. 02>s. 5 h« 

Formosus, pope, 

Formula Concordi®. Lutheran ronfes- 
.*<1011 of faith, 4204 
Forrest, Sir John, facing p. 108:1 
Fort Aztlan, earthworks, ri700 

Fort Dauphin, Mailagasear, 

Fort Duqnesne, battle, fiOAH. ooOrt 00. jj 
Fort Enterprise, a retie regions, O-i'J'J 
• Fort Erie, Indian attaek, 007.1 
I Fort de France. 

Port Frontenac : see Kingston 
I Fort Garry : see Winnip<*g 
I Fort Lafayette, N-Y., 0240 
! Fort St. David, India, defeiiee of, 12,i.> 
Fort St. Louis, Quebec, 0024 20 
Fort St. George : see M.adras 
Fort Sumpter, surrender to (‘on feder- 
ates, 02 :to 

Fort Washington, British attack, 0088 
Fort William, Bengal : see Calciitta 
Fort William Henry, M<»iitealin cap- 


tures, 000*2 

Fortescue, Sir John, -‘looo 
Fortresses, famous, :i0.} 

Forty -five, rebellion of Ibe : ser 
•laeotiitcH 

Forty-Second Highlanders. Canadian 
eainpaign, 000:5 08 
Forty -two Articles ( I.'>.'*:5), 1245 
Foscari, Francesco, d<*ge, :5002. 300.5 
Fossa Drusi, eonstruelnm of, :5l:50 
Fossil, ex<*avation, I.il 
Fostat, ancient city on site of Cairo, 
built by the Moslems, 1015 
eajiital of Caliidi rulers, ‘2112 
- tor modem city see Cairo 
Fotherby. arctic vovages. 0:i:i2 
Fotheringham, Monteith, .5.5*21 
Fouche, J., I’retieli minister, 18:50 
Foucquet, Nicholas, 1:507, 4.100 
Fourier, Charles, 4807, .5202, Isoo 
Fox, Charles James, /v/v 
Fox, Lake, arctic voyage, 0:5:5:5 
Fox, Commodore, 5.527 
Fox Indians, '512 
Fox’s Libel Act (1702), 18(H) 

Fra Mauro. map of w(»rld (1 157), .5/ 
Fragellio, Komau colony, 2058 
Fraktin, Ihttite bas-relief at. 1723 
Fram, Naiism’s sliip, O.UI. 0:542 
France. al>sobite motiareby in, 1150 
.Vrab mv;isio!i. :5080 

- area and population, 

- army, military tournament (1002), 

V 


mgaiii'.at ion of l.onis XIV.. 4402 
- rclorms under Napoleon HI , 
.51)0 1 

tM-cs. 1210. 1217, .l.'lSff 
art ('f to-day, 5:5SS 

- in Atlantic Ocean history, 5005, 5007 
Austrian negoli itioiis (18(58 70), 

5004. .*iO0'>, 5000 

Anstri in war media<ion (ISOOI, 5078 
Bourbon d.\ nasty, 4157-05 

- Bourbon in.marehy and approach of 

Be volution, 1.50:5 75 
Bourhon monarchy’s tall, 48,50 70 
Bourbon monarehv’s restoration 
is;50 40 

B.uirbon iM»wers and (Jreal Britain 
4.501 S 

-- “ capitulations ” of Francis I, to the 
Lurks, :50()|. :50l7 

- Capet kings, :>700 :5S08 

Carohngian dynastv. :57(>1 00 
Charta of 181 4, 48 50 
Churcli and .state quarrel, 5:502 
--colonial iHXssessions, 40 50, 5220, 

see also umler names of colonies 

— eommereia! history. 4021 

- the Commune (18'71). 400:5, 52*2’5 

- constitution;il reforms of 18i50, 5005 
consuls installed, 4004. fOff.i 

— currency. 

— Danish raids and conquests, :5:}78 

:5548 ’ ’ 

— drama of to-dav. 5:580 

— Dutch war (1071), 4425 

— education to-day, 5:505 


Fis — Fra 

France, educational scheme of Napoleon, 
4706 

— FInglish wars : in thirteenth century, 

;5866-72 ; (1777), 4567; (179:5- 

1801), 4770 ; naval engagements, 
5525-27 ; .see also names of wars 

— ethnology, :528 

— evolution of medi.Tval, :5780-98 

— feudalism in, 4001-4120 

— finance, 

— financial administration, history, 

4622 

— founding of media-v.al, 400:5 07 

— franchise (1814-48), 6:587-88 

— Frankish empire. :5471-06 

— (jlerman wars (1407), :5()82 ; (1689), 

4442; (1870); see Franco- Prussian 
War 

— gipsies in, persecution of, 15110 

— government, 

— Holy League's war against, .3688 

— Huguenot wars, 4285-92 

— industry ami commeree, 

— Italian campaign (1867), 509:5 

- Italian policy of Napoleon 111., 50:57 
' lahour agitation under the Second 

Kmpire, 5206 

~ literature and le.arning in thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, 4i:51 

— literature* of present day, 5:582 

— Louis XIV'. 's empire, 4:50:5-440 4, 

44 : 51-45 

— Louis Philipiie, 4850-70, 4005-2 4 

— Ma/.ariu's inliiience and policy, 4:514 - 

22 

— Me.xicaii exiJedition (1866-67), 5086 

— Milan war (1701), 4451 

— - modi-rn conditions, 5:577-96. 6374 

— monareby re.stored (1814), 4702 

— music of to-day. 5)588 

— Napoleon’s wars and reign : sec 

Nai)ol(‘()u 

— navy, present condition, 6:574 

- Paeille, Ocean acquisitions, 1115, 

1116 

papal ban (1:502), 574:5 

— l)arlement in seventeenth century, 

4 : 51:5 

- parllami'ut, 53<S/ 

■ poetry of m(‘diiev.'il times, :58()2-8 

— I)ro\ isioiial government of 1848, 

4784 

- public building operations under 

Napoleon III., 5260 

— religion re-established by Napoleon, 

4705 

-- Bepubllean moveim'ut under Louis 
lOiilippe, 4005 24 

- liepublic proclaimed (1870), 512:5 

— K(‘Volution of 18:50, 4804 

— H evolution of 1701 : see Freneh 

Revolution 

— Richelieu’s supremacy and poliev, 

4 : 51 : 5-22 

— Second Empire, 5()05-:52, 500:5-01, 

5105-2:5 

— Second Republic, 4040-.5fl 

— Seven A>ars War (1750), 4104 

— .socialism in, 5200 

— social lite under the Capets, :5700- 

.‘5808 

— social problems and reforms in, 5260- 

5207 

— Sjianish Succession negotiations 

(1870), 5101 

— -Sjianish Succession War’s influence 

on, 4402 

, — Siianksh war (c. 1540), 5948 
I — States (Jeneral, assembly under 
Louis XVr. (1780), 457)5 

— SwDs alliance renewal (166:5), 4402 

— 'Lhird Bepublie, history of, 522:5-27 
-- trade corporations, 6388-00 

— trade in twelfth century, 4060-65 

j — trade in seventeenth century. 4417 

— Turkidi alliance (1535), 4586 

— Turkish dispute (1001), 5226-27 
I — Valois rulers, 3800-34 

, — see also names of rulers, wars, etc. 

! France, Anatole, 538 4 
i France, Isle of : see Mauritius 
Francesco, Christ ian name : see Francis 
I Franche Comt^'*, 4404 
* Franchise, parli imentary, changes 
I effected by Reform Bill (1867), 

I 5003, 5163 * 
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Franchise. Pill (1865), 4094-05 

— industrial Progress influeneed by, 

6:187 

-* Reform Pill (1832), 4806, 5003 
"" reform (1884), 5175 

— Turkey. 6.356 

— universal suffrage in Australia. 1078 

— women’s sutfrage ; see Women’s 

sutfrage 

Francia, aneient country, 66 
Francia, Jost^ Caspar, 5064-84 
Francis, of Anjou. projeete<I marriage 
with Queen Klizabetli, 4273 
Francis ol Assisi, St., 3740, 3740, 3741, 
3953-56 

Francis I. of Austria. 4825, 4526 

— and French Revolution, 4641 
meeting >i’apolpon after Austerlitz, 

4730 

Francis of Prittany, revolt against 
J.ouis XI., 3825 et secj. 

Francis I. of Carrara, 3960-72 
Francis II. of ('arrara. 3069-72 
Francis I., kinct of France (151.5-47). 
4228 3{), 4220 

a«'ee.ssion to French throne. 3834 
alliance against, for jirotection of 
Italy. 4212 

betrothal to Claudia of France. 3833 
the “ capitulations ” of 1535. 3004 
and Kmi)eror Charles V., 4211 
and Henry VI 11.. 4231 
Italian wars, 3600, 4212 
at tonil) of St. Denis, 4210 

— tnxips of, 42 IG, 4217 

Francis II. of France (1559-1560), 4285, 
4354, 4256 

Francis I. of (J()nzaga, 3207 
Francis, duke of (Juise, death at 
Orleans (1.563), 4286 

— leader of Catholic party in France, 

4285 

Francis I., of Lorraine. Holy Roman 
emiKTor, 4320 

Francis II., Holy Ihunan emperor : see 
Francis 1. of Austria 
Francis, duke of .loinville, 4905. 4000 
Francis of Mercy, Baron : see Merey, 
Paron Francis of 

Francis IV., duke of Modena, (light into 
Austria (1831), 4876 
reaetionary reign, 4842 
Francis II. ot Na])les, Sicilian insurrec- 
tion (1860), .5043 

surnuider at (iaeta to Victor Km- 
manuel (1861), .5049 

Francisan Order, Canadian mis.sions, 
6022 

— fotmdation, 3740, 3955 

— the friars and their influence on 

literature and art, 3397 

— niissioiiarv work in America, 5024. 

5929 

— papal perseention of, in fourteenth 

century. 3623 

-- rjuarrel with Pope .John XXTT., 3745 
Francis Charles, archduke of Austria. 

renunciation (1848), 4940 
Francis Ferdinand, archduke of Austria 

(1909), 3332 

Francis Foscari, doge of Veniee, 3962, 
3965 

Francis Joseph, eruj)eror of Austria. 
4936, 3000 

— Austrian throne ase»'nded, 4040 

— character and life, ‘5336 

— eonferenee of Cerman princes at 

Frankfort, 5062 
- coronation in 1867, 5090 

— (ierrnan feflera^ion. policy, 4962-69 
■ - Italian carnpaipi, 5026 

— Napoleon IIl.’s meetings wiMi, .5087 

— in Prussian war of 1866. 5078 

— at Santa Lucia (1848). 4027 
Francis Rakoezy II., prince of Transyl- 
vania. 3130, 3134 

Francis Sforza : see Sforza 
Francis Xavier. St., 487, 523, 827, 5930 
Franco. Joao, Portuguese premier, 5407 
Francois : see Francis 
Franco-Prussian war (1870), 5107-51 

— casualties. 5151 

— “ charge of the eight hundred,” 5114 

— effects f>n European history. 4787 

— disposition of French army at be- 

ginning, 5105 


Franco-Pruss'.ai war. French ('ouncll 
of War (May, 1870), 5090 

— French demands the immediate 

cause of, 5102 

— Freneli soldiers* unrealised dream of 

victory, to face p. 5105 

— horrors of war, as suggested by 

l)or<!;’s pictures, 5152 

— the interrogator, an episode, 5151 

— march on Paris, 5125 

~ Metz, capitulation, 5113, 5120. 5130 

— mobilisation of <ierman army, 5103 

— national nionunicnt “ iiormania.” 

5091 

— neutrality of the Powers, 5104 

— otfleial declaration of. 5103 

— Paris siege (1870 71), 5126. 5138, 

5145. 5140 

— peace negotiations (1871), 5140 

— Sedan, surrender (1870), 5120 21 

— Strasshurg. capitulation (1870). 5125 

— three armies of (Jermaiiy and their 

disposition, 5105 

Franconia, formation of duchy iii seven- 
teenth century, 4307 
Frankenhausen, battle, 4177 
Franc-tireurs, in Fraiicii-Prussian war, 
5126 

Frankfort, Grace of (1530). 4217 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, coiuincrciai his- 
tory. 4607 

— eonferenee of (ierman princes (1863), 

.5062 

— constitution granted (1816), 4833 

— Diet of (1338), 3624 
of (1863). .5064 

— Federal Parliament (1818 51). 1910 

24, 403.5-38, 4043-47, 4057-71 

— Prussian acquisition an<l rule (1866), 

5080. 5081, .5082 

— Synod of (704), 3527 

— view’s of, 4606 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 4306 
Frankincense, ancient Egyptian trade 

in. 2244 

Frankish Empire, 3471-06 

— Alanianni campaign (406), 3174 

— assault at arms, 33S0 

— lioniface’s reformation of the Church. 

3524 

— t)oundaries under Convention of 

Mersen (870), 3582 

— Burgtmdian war (flftli century). 3174 

— cavalry modelled on l$yza.n!iiic 

('avalry, 2933 

— Charlemagne’s empire, 3181 -96 

— Christianity accepted, history. 3517 

— Danish raids and conquests, 3546 

— ethnology of Franks, 328 

— federation of tribes to form, 3148, 

3171 

— feud.ilism enforced in (Jrecc«*, 2''71 

— (iothic wars of .“ixth century, 3 156 

— (iregory’s elforts to influence the 

(iailic Church, 3520 

— kings from 511-737, list of. 3470 

— literature and the arts in time of 

Charbunagne, 3190 

— IjOiiihard kingdom ilestroyed hv 

(771), 3465, 3168, 348 4 

— Middle Ages, history survey, 3371, 

3374 

— monastic school of the Charlemagne 

period, 3526 

— nobility, rise of, 3478 

— Xorthern tiaiil compiered, 4091 07 

— the pai»acy allied with (eighth cen- 

tury), 3481 

— policy towards neighbouring jieoples 

in sixth century. 3475 

— ri «; to power, 3471 80, 2388, 2302 03 

— Saxons sulMlued by Charlemagne. 

3482 

— in sixth century, extent of territf>ry, 

3457 

— Slavs as enemies of, 349 4 

— ’rhu»-ingian kingdom destroye<l hv 

(531), 3475 

— Verdun Partition Treaty (84.3), 3196 

— w’arrior, statue of, 3470 

— see also names of rulers 
Franklin, Benjamin, agency in Londot), 

6077-78 

— character. 6090 

— French embassy, 6093-6101, 4569 

— portrait, 609S 
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Franklin, Sir John, .-iretie exploration, 
6.336-40. 10.50, 6j23, 032H, 

6333, 6337 

Franklin, relief exp('<lition. 6332 
Franks, people ; see Kraukish Empire 
Fransecky, Prussian general, at Konig- 
gratz. 5076 

Franz, Christian name ; see Francis 

Franz Ferdinand, 5332 

Franz Josef's Land, 390, 63 ii 

Frascati, settlement of, 2791 

Fraser, General Simon, 6OS0 

Fraser canon, 6060 

Fraser river, 6 173 

Frater Georgius : see Martinuzzi 

Frederic I. of Arag>n : see Kreileric II. 

of .8ieily (1296 1337) 

Frederic, duke i»f Augustenburg. elaims 
to Scllleswig-llolsteill (1863), .5063, 
.5065. 5154. 5066 

Frederic II., Austrian duke (d. 1246), 

.31 18 

Frederic III. (the Fair) of Austria, 
king of the Romans (1314 30), 
3622 

Frederic I., grand iluki* of R.idcn (1852 
1907). 5219 

Frederic II., grand <lnke of Baden 
(1907), 5219 

Frederic, duke of Bohemia (d. 1189), 
3154 

Frederic V., of Bohemia .and the 
Palatinate (d. 1632). 4:5ol. 1303 
Frederic III., elector «»f Urandi'iihiirg : 

si'e Freilerie 1.. king of Prussia 
Frederic I., of Denmark and Norway 
(1523 33). 1370. 1370 
Frederic II.. <tf Denmark and Norway 
(1559 1.5.88), 1372. 1370 
Frederic III., of D(‘nmark and Norway 
(1618 1670). 1375. 1192. 1370 
Frederic IV., of Denmark and Norway 
(1671 17.30). 4191. HOI. 1500 
Frederic VI., of D(*nmark and Norway 
(d. 18.39), 4578. 5153 
Frederic VII., of Denmark (I8i)8 6.3). 

4913- 15, 5151, 3061, 3063 
Frederic VIII., of Denmark (1909), 
5111 

Frederic III., (Jerman cmi)eror ( 18 sm) 
5213. 3211 

lliunarck opposed h> (186:1). 5059 

— campaign in Prussian war againsi 

Austria (1866), 5073 

— command in Franco-Prussian wai 

(1870). 5105 

— as Crown l‘rinc(‘. 3037 

— marriage, 4006 

Frederic I., laudgnive of Ilessc-Cassel ; 

see Fr(‘tleri(‘ I., «>f Sweden 
Frederic IV., duke of Holst ein-(if)ttorp 
(1700), 4191, 4198 

Frederic I., Barbarossa, ifoly Roman 
emperor (1121 1190). 36ii2 lO 

— ambassadors before tlie ])ope and 

doge, 3602 

— on criis.ade. 403 I 36 

— deal b, story of, :{:{92 

— (lefeat at Legn.ano (1 176), 3:19) 

— election as Ccrm.an king (1 152), 360', 

— entering .Milan, '3601 

— llnding bis body, 3600 

— Italian victori»*s, 3915 

— law tor peace of cini)in‘ enacted. 1121 

— and papacy, :{7:J0 

— reception (tf delegate's of the pop(‘ 

ami doge, '3603 

• feJatiotis w'itb king of Bohemia. 3153 
republicanism repressed by. 3:591 

— sons knighted at .Mainz (1181), 3r,(f0 
Frederic II., Holy Roman e. m|)eror 

(1191-12.50), 3:592 95, 3612 15 

3632, 3633 

• • C«)logne inerehanlH reiwimamled. 
4065 

— enisade undert;iken, 4040 

— Freneb clergy opj)o.se, :578l 

— It.'ilian reign. .3950 52 

— paial n'la'ions wi h, 3735, 3044 

— religious views, :5739 

— treaty with the Siiltar) Alkami) 

(1228), 1964 

Frederic III., Holy Roman ernneror 
(141.5-93), :i651-57, 3632, 3633 

— aeee3sir>n, 3953 
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Frederio III., urroKant claitnA of, :i4()0 

— claim to ii Unitarian throne. 3034 

— marriage, 3419 

— HWcaririK alleKiance to, :in4t 
Frederic of Naplcit (149rt). asu, 3978 
Frederic of NuremburK (fl. 1411), 3637, 

:in.i9 

Frederio III., Kliictor Palatine, Calvin* 
inni introdiiciMi by, into lii» terri* 
t(»ry, 4 2. >3 

Frederic I., of I'nisHia (1637 1713), uni 

— rc(V)«iii4e«l an kitiK cjf Primiu, 4449 
-'-relations with Pol mil, 3282 

— serfs llla^rateil, 63 m2 

Frederic II., the Great, of l^niaiia (1712- 
86), 4337 13. 4338 62 

— AiHtrlaii alliance (1769). 4339 

-- Austrian Succe.sHion War, 4303, 4328 

- (‘oiniiUTcial policy. 463.4 

- Krnrilsh alliance (17.36). 4.303 
fith-r's harsh treatment of, 4330 

- rurstenbund formed 4302 
military uenius. 43 40 
Polaml policy, 4.3.38 

port mils and pjeiiircs, itfO, 

4r,n, ir,tt 

— - Ktissian jiolicy, 3339 

Frederic, duke of Savello : see S.ivdlo. 
Frederic, duke of 

Frederic (the Ma^naiimoiis) of Saxony 
(1 347) : H'M‘ .lohn Frederick id' 
Saxonv 

Frederic III. of .Saxon V (I31M). nsi 
Frederic II. of Sicil^. 3976. 3998 
Frederic III. of Sh il> . 3976 
Frederic II., diik of Swabia (II. 1123), 
3399 

Frederic V., dnkc of Swabia, on Crii'ia lc 
(1190), 4036 38 

Frederic I. of Sweden ( 1719). 4 38o, /.;.S7 
Frederic I. of Wurlcniltcru' (d. I8|«i), 
4831 

Frederic Augustus I., elector of Saxony ; 

sec AiiuustiH II. of Poland 
Frederic Augustus II., elector of Saxony : 

sec AilgiiHtiis 111. Ill Poland 
Frederic Augustus I., kitig ot SjiMiny 
(17.30 1827). 4832. /.V.n 
Frederic Augustus II., king ol Saxony 
(179.3 18.31), 4879. 1922 
Frederic Augustus III., King of Saxony 
(1904), .3219 

Frederic Augustus, duke of York ( 176 :i- 
1827), 169 4 

Frederio Charles, prince of Prussia 
(1828 83). .3073. .3103. 3130. 3136 
Frederic Francis II., grand diiKc of 
Mcckli'iibiirg, 3136 

Frederio William, the Great, elector of 
Itrnndcnlmrg (16 40 88). 4386-92, 
4iS7 

alliance with emperor (1672), 4427 
alli.'inec with Dutch ag.iin.st l.oiiis 
\1V. (1672). 112.3 

eampaign against France (1674), 

4 429 

coinmereial policy. 163.3 

- foundation of the I’russian inonareliv, 

4383 

power in imperi.al election. 4 408 
uuarrcl witli French King (1684). 4 4.38 
reforms of. 4388 
-war with Sweden (1676), 4 493 
Frederic William I., elector of Uesse 
(1.831). 4878 

-attitude in Prussian anne.xafion. 
.3082 

federation of (Jermany. policy, 4966- 

— revolution of 1818. 4922 I 

Frederic William 1., king of Prussia 

(16SS 40). 4.333-37 

- eommereial policy. 463.3 

— meeting with Oown Prince. /,J,)2 
--- visiting a boy.s’ seliool. 

Frederic William II.. king of Prussia ! 
(1744 1797), 4.362 

Frederic William III., king of Prussia 
(1770 1840), 4833 -38, 4SJ9 

— break with Naiioleon and alliance 

witli t.sar (1813). 4736 

— - reactionary measures. 4833 

— religious views. 4827 

Frederic Wiliiam IV., king of Prussia 
(1703 1861). 4.88 4 8.3. 4.v'.H’2, /9<)2 
foreign policy failure, 4883 
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Frederio Wili am IV.. Dorman federation 
I IKdicy. 4903, 4961-69 
I — Nuremberg claim, 501.3-18 
' — retirement from gox'eniment (1837), 
5029 

— revolution of 1848, 4919-24 

I — Ru3.so-Tiirkish war, policy, 5010 
1 — Schle-iwig-Holstein question, 4943- 

i 

i Fredericksburg, b.attle (1862). 0247 
Frederiksborg, fort, tiold Coast. 227.7 
I Fredrikshamm, peace of (1809), 4851, 

! .3162 

Free Church of Scotland, established 
(184.3), 4893 

Freeman’s Farm, battle (1777). 6090 
Free<Soilers. in l .s.A.. 423 4 
Freethottght, development in Middle 
Ages. 3739 

Free Trade, agitation .again.st Corn 
l>awH. 4817 

— (fovernment support (18,32-63). 4980- 

.3003 

FfegelliC, revolt against Home, 2638 
Freiburg, market lioiise, :i07 1 
-- arehhisliop of (1841). 4974 

- Diet of (18 40), 3108 

Freire, e.\-president of Chili, 3988 
Fremantle, .Australia. 1000 
Fr<:-mont, John C., (1813-90). 6228-29, 
022*J. 6234 3 
French, General, 23 40 
French East India Company : see Fast 
India Company (French) 

French Indo-Ghina, i>roteelorate, 1 413 
Preach Guiana, 

French Guinea, 2273, 6196 
French Revolution, 4637 -47. 4649-7.8 

- .Austri.m interfiTenee, 4641, 4661 
Ihitlsh altitude. 4770 

— eelehration of Mass during the Reign 

of Terror. C/77 

— ('hnreli estates .sequestrated. 46.36 
Committee of Pulilie Safety, 4668 
Commune in power.'’466.3 

the Directory. 4643, 1674. 4679 

- ee momie and industrial results, 

638.1 90 

enrolling volunteers in tlie Repuhli- 
ean army, too.} 
foreign attitude. 4639 

- gaoler re.iding inmes of prisoners 

eoiideimied, 407 .) 

- general survey of period. 4637 47 
guillotine semes. tOI.i 
Napoleon’s rise to power, 46 43 

- National (iuard. 4642 

- I•russjan declaration of war, 1063 
- Reign of Terror. 4669 

Republic proclaimed (1791), 4664 
Sw IsH <;i! ird luassaered. 4663 
West Indies atfeeteil. 6193 9.3 
French West Indian Company : .s(‘e 

We.st Indies 

Frere, Sir Bartle, 2327. 3313, .3.317, 2027 
Frentanii, t ribe, 2414 
Frescobaldi, hanking business, 4064 
Frey, Norse deity, 3334 
Freya, Norse giMlde.s.s, 3334, 0001 
Freycinet, Charles de, 3126 
Friars, influence on literature and art. 
3397 

— see also under name.s of various 

orders 

Priedland, Albert Wallenstein, dnke of ; 

see Wallenstein 
Friedland, battle (1807), 4732 
Friendly Islands : see Tonga Areiii* 
pel.igo 

Friends, Society ol, Canadian settlers 
6119 

— pioneers of missionary work, 3640 

— Pennsylvania and New .lersev colon- 

ised. 6033-54 

Friends of India,'* Bengal “ partition 
agitation, 1348 
Friesland, 3323, 3682 
Frigga, Norse goddew, .3.334 
Frisians, aneient people. 328, 3430, 3479 
Pfitrsebe, Friedrich Wilhelm, .3272 
Friuli, mnrgraviat.' foundetl bv Charles 
the Dreat (796), 3694 
Frobisher. Sir Martin, 5323-26. 6018 
6.321-27, 4271 . . 

Frobisher Sound, 6018 
Frode, Are : see Are Frode 


Froebel, Julius, 4939 
Fronde, formation of the new Fronde 
(c. 16.30), 4319 

— I lots of 1648, 4314 

Friola I., Galicia conquered, 3985 
Froissart, 78 

Frontenac, Count, 6028-34, 0031 
Fructuosus of Tarracoiia, martyred 
(297), 3509 

Fruit, neolithic culture, 161 
Frundsberg, George von, 4212, 4213 
Fuad Pasha, 5012-13 
Fudai, class of old .lapanese land- 
owners, 493 
Fuego, volcano, 5729 
Fuegians, people, 328, 350, 561.3 
Fufluns, god, 2418 

Fuggers, banker family of Hungary, 
.3137, 4175. 4.396, 5943 
Fugger, Anton, 4598 
Fugger, Jacob, 4595, 441ft 
Fuh-chan-fu, open to foreign trade, 5506 
Pu-hi : see Fii-hsi 

Fujiwara, Japanese family, ancestry, 
461, 467, 470 

— cljronology, 416 

— influence, growth of, 470 

— struggles against and loss of powder, 

471 

Fugi-yama, volcano. 431. 429 
Fu-hsi, legendary Chinese ruler, 748. 752 
Fukuda Tokuzo, on constitution of the 
Yaniato Society, 465 
Fukuzawa Tukichi, Japanese ediiea- 
tioimlist, 600, 601 
Fulahs, race of people, 328. 402 
Fulbe, African tribe, British e.\pedition 
against. 5519 

— Hausa states conquered, 2224 

— extent of range, 55.35 

— type of. 2219 

— Western Sudan kingfloin. 2227 
Fulda, a))bey of, possessions in time of 

(.'Imrleinagne. 3191 

Pu lin, Chinese name for tlie Roman 
Empire, 1464 

Fulk, king of Jerusalem, formerly 
count of Anjou (1131-41), 4029-32 
Fulvia. wife of Mark Antoay, 2682 
Fumbina, state, West Sudan : see 
Adarnawa 

Fundj, African tribe. 2249 
Fundy, Bay of, French settlement. 602o 
Funeral ceremonies : see burial customs 
Funza River, (’hibclia settlement, .3808 
Fur, British enirnre trade. 5582 

— Canadian traile, 6019-34, 60.33, 0104, 

6128-30 

— Xortl) American trade. 6055 
Furachogne, legend, 5806 
Purlo Pasf, 2045 

Furs, negro tribe, 338 
Furstenau, town, gipsy monument 
described, 3105 

Furstenberg family, imperial eagle on 
sliield of, 3.399 

Furstenbund, league of German princes, 
4362 

Further India, 1387-1413 

— Brahman influence, evidences of, 1390 

— Ihiddhism in, 1390 
-- climate. 1123, 1126 

— countries of, and their history, 

1393-99 

— early history. 1387, 1389 

— ethnology, 1 388 

— flora, 1126 

— French policy, 1128 

— inscriptions as source of history, 1390 

— languages. 1389 

— races, 1127 

river systems. 112.3 

— see also names of countries in 
Furtwangler, authority on ancient 

Troy. 179 

Fury Strait, Parry names. 6338 
Fusagarugaa, people, .3822-23 
Fusan, Japanese settlement, 464, 864. 
86i 

Pussen, peace (1745), 4530 
Fust, Johann, printing inventions, 4172 
Pastel de Coulanges, M., 5386 
Puta Jallon, Fulbe kingdom, 2226 
Futti All Shah, 19S2 
Future of, the human race, a.'icle, 
6411-12 
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Ga, tribe, .'^28 

Gabert, archbishop of Rhciras : see 
Sylvester II. 

Gablenz, Anton von,* 5071 
Gablenz, Ludwig von, 5073 
Gabotto, Giovanni : see Cabot, Johii 
Gabriel Bathory, prince of Transyl- 
vania (1608-13), 3143 
Gabriel Bethlen (Isethlen), prince of 
Transylvania (1(513-29), 3128, 

3143, 4296, 3129, 4301 
Gabrini, Nicholas : see Ri( nzi 
Oaekwar o! Baroda, 1244 
Gaels : see lliglilanders 
Gaelic, language, 3498 
Gaeta, 5049, 4054 

Gaetano, Benedetto, cardinal : see Itoni- 
face Vlll., pope 
Gsetnlious, Cn. Lentnlns, 2718 
Gage, General, 6078-85 
Gagern, Friedrich von, 4924 
Gagern, Heinrich von, 4958-59, 4967 
Gagern, Max von, 4916-24, 1941 
Gaika tribe, 328, 5509-13 
Gaillenreuth Cave, 127 
Gains Ca)sar, grandson of Augustus 
(d. 4 A.D.), 2707 
Gains Calignla : see Caligula 
Gaja Bahn IV., king, 1378 
Gakmak, sultan of Kgypt, 2153 
Galapagos Islands, 110 
Galatia, kingdom, Asia Minor, founding 
by tln^ (bulls, 1828. 2430 

— identity of Calatians with Kelts, 

2425 

— Macedonia invaded, 2570-80 

— Homan comiuest. 1830, 2384 
“ Galatian, wounded,” 2679 

Galba, Homan emperor, 2724, 2725, 

2724 

Galba, P. Sulpicius, 2583 
Galachas, people, 328, 1128 
Galeazzo, prince of Milan (d. 1402), 
3632 

Galeka, tribe of Kallirs, 328, 5512-13 
Galerius, Jioman emperor, 2775, 2770 

— Cliristiin persecutions, 303, 2875, 

3509 

Galicia, Moorisli rule : set; Spain-Moors 
Galicia, cession to I’oland jiropost'd 
(1683), 5032 

Galileo (1564-1642), 4143, 4142 
Galim, kingdom, West Sudan, 2228 
Galla, African people, 328, 2251, 2268 
Gallas, Matthias, eoiint of ((1. 1634) ; 

sec Matthias, count of <>allas 
Gallegos, 328 

Gain, identity with Kelts, 2425 
Gallienns, Homan emperor (d. 268), 
2770, 2709 

Gallienns, son of Valerian, 1866 
Gallinas, ethnology, 328 
Gallipoli (ancient Kallipolis), Turkish 
conquest, 1357, 2981, 4059 
OallisoniOrei governor of Qm bce, 0058 
Gallo, Isla del. South Ameriea, 5906 
Gallon, Sir Francis, 6423-3(t 
Gallus, Homan ciesar, 2784 
Gallus, Asinius, Homan consul (e. 

27 ii.c.), 2692 
Gallus, C. Cornelius, 2689 
Gallus, Trebonianus, Homan emperor, 
2709 

Galtamelak, Paduan statue, 4129 
Galumalemna, Samoan chief (1787), 975 

Galway, Lord, 4460 

Gama, Christoforo da, Portuguese 
sailor, 2254 

Gama, Vasco da : see Vasco da (bitna 
Gambacorta Family, Pisa ruled by, 3958 
Gambetta, Leon, 6120, 6121, 5123, 5126 
Gambia, 5518-19, 5570, 5594 
Gambuli, Aramiean tribe, 1679, 1708 ' 

Gancho types, 6933 | 

Gandamak, Treaty of 1879 between ; 

Britain and Afghanistan, 1336,1528 j 
GandWa, Indian trilie, 1201, IH40 j 
Gando, kingdom, Niger district, 2227 : 

Ganesa, son of Eiva, god of cunning, ! 

1207, 1390 I 

Ganesha, 1171 

Ganges, river, India, account of river 
system, 1149 

— delta, civilisation of, 1149 

— draiiiage area, 1124 


Ganges, feast of, at Benares, 1209 

— Fakir’s Rock, 1137 

— source, 1140 
Gangootri, 1140 
Ganthakara, moiiasr«>Ty. 1370 
Garakontie’s baptism (Iroquois chief), 

6026 

Garamica, country east «if the Tigris, 
2857 

Garamantes, pooide, 328 
Garanchacha, legend, 5818 
Garay, Francisco de, 6013 
Garborg, Arne, 5160 
Garcia, Diego, in Paraguay, 5914 
Garcias, (ialicia ami Portugal under 
(1065), 3987 

Garcilasoo de la Vega, history of Itu as 
written, 5825, 5854 
Gardarike. ancient kingiiom. 3539 
Gardens of Midas, 2t05 
Garenganja, Africa : see Katanga 
Garfield, J. A., president I'.S.A., 6257- 
60, 0265, 6257 
Gargem, Inex V., 4959-60 
Garhwalis, Tibetan natives, 328 
Garibald, duke of Bavaria in 6th 
century, 3462 

Garibaldi, Giuseppe, 5035-50, 5020, 6029 

— Austrians harassed by, 4031 32 

— Caprera Ids island home, 6047 

— entry into Naples ( 1860), 6046 

— farewell to Admiral Mumly at 

Naples, 5040 

— tlglits for the French in Franco- 

Prussian war, 5138 

— Italian freedom struggle, 478 1, 

4954, 5020. 5033 

— manifesto to Italy, 5039 

— Mazziui's relations with, 5035 

— Mentana defeat (1867), 5093 

— monument in Home. 60 IS 

— policy opposed to that of Cavour 

ami Victor Emmanuel, 5049 
retreat near Havenna, 6017 
- Komc defence, 4932, ,5036 

— Sicilian expeditnm (1860), 5043 
-statue at Florence, 5049 

— wounded at Aspromonte (1862). 

50.50 

Garigliano, battle (015). 3910 
Gamier, Marie Jos, 1415 
Garnier-Pag^'s, Etienne, 4908 
Garnier-Pagtl's, Louis, 4912 
Garter, Order of, 3SS3 
Gasaland, district, 2290 
Gasca, Pedro de la, 5912, 5913 
Gascons, pcojde, 328 
Gaselee, Sir Alfred, 5507 
Gases, molecular motions (‘ontrolled 
hy gravitation, 96 
Gastein, treaty (1865), 5066 
Gaston, duke of Orleans, 4:111 
Gatacre, General, 23:t9 
Gates, General 6090 

Gathas, ancient songs in the A vesta, 
1808 

Gatinara, battle (1524), 4212 
Gattamelata, Erasmo, 3906, 3962 
Gan, district of the Alamanni, 3lt8 
Oauchos, race, 328, 370, IHS 
Gaugamela, battle, 2550 
Gauhar, Fatemul general, 2145 
Gaul, ancient province, Europe, 
Frankish kingdom, 3472-96, 40t>4- 
97, 2388 

— riofhs settle in, 3452 

— insurrection against Nero (68), 2724 

— Ifuns driven from (4.51). 2790 

— Julius Ciesar’s rule in, 2668 

— political divisions, 2432 

— serfdom under Homan Empire, 

4093 

— 'J'eutons driven out by Ca?sar, 34:15 

— see also Oauls 

“ Gaul, The Dying.” 1829, 1833 
“ Gaul and His Wife, The,” 1833 
Gauls: Asia Minor invasions, 1827 

— Attains of Pergatmus defeats, 1820 

— Bronze Age migration, 149 

— bronze work, examples of, 2437 

— characteristics, 2426 

— chariot burial, 2430 

— clan system, or vassalage, 2436-37 

— Crimean invasion, 245() 

— ethnology, 328 

— Italy invaded, 242.1 
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Gauls, for UingdoM )f Calate;i.: see 
(-Jal.iira 

— Homo invadcil. 2622-2:1, 2 427 

— Homan comiuest, 2:i84, 2630, 2632 

— wooden houses, 2137 . 

Gaumata, A. Magus : see Banlia 
Gaunt, John of : see .tohu of ((aunt 

“ Gauss," Polar exploration, 0347. 6348 
Gautama, family of Bndillui, 1186 
Gaveston, Piers, 3S74, :i 880 
Gaw>Laya, king of Arakau, i:l93 
Gawler, Colonel, lods 
Garvock. comma ixler punitive ex- 
peiiition against tlio NYahakis. 1323 
Gaza, 1680, 2551. 1033 
Gebal, or Byblos (modem .)<'beil), 
ancient ITucnlcian town 236. 1736, 
1743, 2552 

Gebaud, king of liu- Aiamaiini: see 
(iihuld 

Gebeleizis, Thracian god. 2401 
Gebert, inipe : see Sylvester 11. 

Gebhard of Zahringen, bishop of I'on* 
stance, 3596 

Gedrosia, ancient Baluehistaii, 2566 
Gedymin, grand duke of I.itliuania 
(1316). 3216 

Geez, Semitic language, 2251 
Geges, dialect, :i06i 
Geiler of Kaiserperg (d. 15 lo). 3756 
Geiserich, king of tlic Vamlais, Africa 
invaded, 2202, 34.52 

— alliance witli Attila. 3029 
('artliag<‘ eomiuered ami slate 

founded. 2790 

— Huns invited to invade We^h'rn 

Europe, 34.51 

— pnalalor.v expialit ions from Car* 

tliage. 2203 

— Home saekt'd (455), 2792 

— works of art sent from Home to 

L’artliag(*, 3451 
Geismar, giaait oak of. 3626 
Gelimer, Vandal king, 2201, 29 ]o 
Gelon, General, 2382 
Gemistus Plethon, treatises of, 2975 
Gena'sius, imad of tlie J^iulicjans, 
struggle for religicms purity. 2937 
General Councils of the Church : see 
Councils of the Cliurch 
General Security, Committee of, <612 
Geneva, 4207, 6304, 4208 
Geneva, Council of (1519), 4200 
Genghis Khan, Mongol leader (1162 - 
1227), cliara(5ler, 1481 

— death of (1227), 1181 

— Indian eomiuests (1221 1222), 1218 

— invasion of Western Asia, 1966 

— Kliarism eomiuered by (1218), 1483 

— laws of, 1 18.5 

— Mongol (tmpire founded, 1059 

— religious attitude, 1 185 

— Hussia invaded (1222), :i3().5 

— youtliaml o:irly l)attles of, 1182 
Genghis Khau, legendary lie o in Mon- 
golian tradition, 1469 

Gennadios, lutriareh of (5)n.stantinople, 
2993 

Genoa, duke of (1848), 4928 
Genoa, Byzantine possessions, 2:{9(i 

— commercial history, 1600 

— (,’rusailcs aided by ; see ('nisades 

— d(dence of t’oiistaiilinople (1453), 

2991 

— maritime explorations, 5661 

— Itenaissance liistory, 39.58 

— rise of city during Middle Ages, 

3941 

— San Lorenzo cluircli, Saero Catino 

preserved in, 4026 

—•Saracens devastate (935-993), 4009 

— slave-trade with Sonfli America, 594 4 
Spanish war, 3998 -99 

trade with Last. 40.51 59 

— trade with England and Holland 

(i:U7), 4000 

— Venice at war with Holy Land 

(1257), 4042, 4045 
views of port. 4067 

Genovilly, Commodore Charles Rigault 
de, 1413 

Oentz, Friedrich von, 4882 
Geoffrey of Anjou, 3862 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, .3806 
Geography, course of geographical dis* 
eovery, 50 

6489 
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Geography, 'Irvolopmcnt at amiiMit 

Hfli iir-c, 

— liovv if, (Ii'ff‘iiilin-» liiHtory, l.'> nt so(|, 

- Iijnit<-(1 kii'Avlnlf'c of tin; aii'-iL-iits, 

Off 

Hfinly ill n'latioii to liiHlory, 9 
Geok Tcpe, 2fW) 

Geology* foHsih and animal!) of tiiff 
1 ^ 11111 , chart faciiiK tfi; 

-■ pcriudH and syrttcmH of earth's 
development, H9 

- Staines of the earth’s history, Hi 
-see also under various periods 

Geometric art, styles of the Dorians. 2'.»0 
Georaakis, (>reek patriot (d. 

George (Podiebrad), kln« ot Itoiiernia 
(U2a 71), :ii7i, .jj/.a, 

- chosen kifiK, 

' IlniiKarian crown refused, Jiri 

• - regent for K ing Ladislaus. :{I T i 
Oeorge I. (Terteni), Itnlguian tsi 

(l2Mn ,s:»). aoui 

George II. (Terterii), Itulgiriin tsar 
(i;j22 2:5). :$<it7 

George I., ot Kiigliud, Itiin. I.io'.i 

amestors drawing lots tor fiiielf 
Sliercs-^idn, 

iTi coronal ion iol»es, /■< 

(ieiirgia eharfer granted l»\', f>ot2 
George II., ot l‘aigl'iiid, t'»ln, I'llj, 
tr,! 

George III., o) I'aigl ind, t.'cjo, IT'ilf. I 'tl'.f 
children oi. t):,] 

- colonial adiidiiHliation. l.'dT 
ins.’inilN. l(7'> 

• p..he\. t..l7 

lliauksgising ''ri w' e in St. raul’.s 
( alhedial. /' o’ 

George IV.. of i:ni.d;m-l. tHun, ism, tsn:t 

- coionalion, isiil 

let'cney, IV7.'» 

George V., oi l''aiylan<l. 7,iHi 

George I., of (ireeci- { t'.intf), .'»ol:{, 

.'in/;' 

(fftorge, prince (.f lin’cce, goNcrnor ol 

f 'lefe. .,212 

George V. of Hanover 7s<), IlfTI, 

oHS J, p.»72. r,n72. .'•(»< I 
George I., Itiissian ruler. 

George II.. |{iisdaii ruler, 

George, king ol Sa\<in,\ (19i»2 1901). 
:.219 

George, ciowii piinci- ol Ser\ia (1909). 

C, 17.5 

George I. (TiiboiD, ot longa, 9H2, us > 
George II. (Tuboiit, ol roiiga. 9s:i, us.: 
Oeorge I. (Rakoezv^ p luce of Tran- 
s\ Ivaiua. ;!I2'I. |;||(i 
George II. (Rakoezy), piinee of I’raii- 
H.vhania. .5129. :527,s, .i/ju 
George I., grand iluke of Via liiiiir 
(l.tl..), .5.512 

George II.. grand duke of Vladiiini 
1 1217). ;;:5oi 

George, piiina* ol Wales. Indian tour 
( 190., uOi. / . / ; k;, i r,l, 

/ >.'<2 

George Donitrijevilch, IDnssiao prime 

{ I i:5l). :5.5i:5 

George Dolgornki, grand duke ot Kie\ 
(1117). :5.:o2 

George Frederic oi i; ii|rii-l>iirl icli. t:502 
George Brankovic. lugi.ivc St rxiaii king, 

1 1 1:5. 29.S7 

George Frederic, prince of Waldcck. 
■I.5S.S, j m 

George the Syncelhis, Idstorian (792), 
217 

George William, clcitor ,>f Pramlcn 
I*iirg(l020 Id). i;5(i2. l;{s.', 
Georgetown, Dritidi (iniana. 

Georgetow'fi ••oo.*. n /.'f 5 
Georgk, illdlicf, .\iucrii‘;i. f50t2. 15217 
Georgiti, rcg1.ni in 'rranscaiicasian 
lliissi>, I to.', 

Georgians. cflmo|»»gy. :52'f 

Gcorgios Phrantzes, historian : sec 

IMiraiitZt's, (,'t‘orgios 
Georgius Maiiiaces, r..\z:mtinc gcm iai ; 
sc» M.ini.-ncs. 

GepidiB, (iothic race. •129, 2:5S9, :to;{2 i 
Geraldine, family, .'O.i;;! 

Gerberga. wife of t’arlomaii. 94157 
Gerhard III., tin* (ircat, 1 ‘ounl of 
Holstein (I2'.i2 l:!lo). powiT in 
Dcnin.ark. 9ruV\ |07.’,-Vd i 


Gerhard, provem,'al of Knight.s’ Hos- 
1 infullers. 4209 
1 Gerhard, count of IMon, 4077> 

Gerjin, ancient town, 1727 
i Gerlach, Ernest L. von, 4966, 4974 
' Gerlache. Captain A. de, 6948,6.45/ 

I Germain, Lord George, 6106 
: German East Africa, history, 2948 
“ Germania,'* national inoniinient of 
Franco-Gcrrnun war, 0091 
Germania, Roman province, 94.96 
Germanicus, adopted son of Kinpcror 
'I iherins, tierman expeditions, 

I 2709, 9114, 2711, 27i.4 

Germans, Teutonic people, ancient 
I w’ca|M>ns of war, 342H 

I - Arminins, the saviour of Oerican 
nationaiity, 9444 
-- etimotogy. 929 

Icdcration of tribes, history of. 51498 1 
fierman. origin of word, 9199 
I - Jliiiigarian Hcttlciiienfs. 919."> 

I origin and early history of settlc- 
I im nts in Wi'stcrn Kiirope, 9426 

I riders in the Kom.'in army, 3441 
' rise to flower. 94551 I 

1 ill Itoman !irm.\. 9149 j 

I - Temes settlements, .9141 i 

I itoman relations with, 2991 | 

I 'rransylvania settlements, 511 -12 j 

I sec also (liermany 

1 German Southwest Africa, 2918, 9669 | 
j 70. 2276, .'»91H 

Germanus of Auxerre, St., 9r>or> 
Germanus, nephew' of .liistiniaii. 9460 
Germanus, patriareli of ('onstantinoplc 
(729), 2998 

Germany, Act tif PVderution (1815), 

tHlO 

- Alriean eolonics, 2276, 2.948, 5948, 
5672 

amdioit laws, 1095 
area and (Mipulatioii, 

I army, conscription adopt cii by 
1 state.s south of tlic Main (1868), 
5087 

moiiitisatioii of (1870), .5019 
— modern conditions, ,5942 

organisation of a united (Jerniuii 
army (1867), 5088 

- pictures, .'J.i.'kv 

resolutions rcsficcting ( 1867), 5085 
strength maintained, .5214 
art. ancient Dcrman compared witli 
Durcr, 23(12 
~ fiiodern seliool, 5959 

- Itemdssanec, 4195 96 

A^ia Minor, policy <d‘ ilevciopment, 

1 902 

bailie Sea supremacy, 99(58 
britisli relations (modern), 5945, 
565 4 

byzantim- intliieiiee, 2990 
Cliarleiiiagne’s |»erinanent. inlluenee 
i»n liisfory. 95.s| 

Vhnrles V.’s reign and inihienee on, 
4211 22 

(’liristianisingof, in 8th century. 9t80 
tin* (’hiireh and the St.ate, struggle, 
lOtli century, 5211 17 
colonial (‘\|iaiisioii, 59 48 
(‘otoiiial statistics, 
coUmi^atl m of Kibe districts, 9699 
commercial decay of 16tJi century, 
4175. J.504. 4(591 

<'ouferenee of princes at Frankfort, 
(1S6.9), 5062 

eoiistitiition «>f the (•'erman Knipire 
(1870 71), 5125 51 

- the eoiislituent Reielistag of 1867 

5084 , 

- court ball of tlie I6th century, SdSO j 
erimiiinl law in aneient (Jermaiiy. 

409.5 

- currency. 

- ('tistom.s ITiion, 4882 85 

- Danish eomiuests under Waldem.ar i 

n., 9709 

— decay of Holy Roman Kinpire, 966.9 ' 

— lievelopment of modern ei.nsiitntion, : 

4890 

— discovery of Pytheas. 2.595 

-- dow'iifali of Holy Roman Kmpire, 

4 106 

— diicliies* struggle for independenee. 

4949 17 
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Germany, early kings’ reigns, history, 
9581-89 

— early maritime expeditions, 5661 

— education of to-dajj'. 5954 

— emperor, title assumed by king of 

Prussia, 5149-4.5 

— English otfieial visits (1909), 6979 

— exfiansion of empire on the cast, 

9699-9702 

— federation of states, Her ns tor If ’.s 

policy, 5057 

foundation in 1866, 5080 

Greater Germany inoveinent. 

5060 

negotiations and progress (1870- 

71), .5142-45 

plans of Frankfort Parliament, 

4957-74 

provisions of federal constitution 

of 1867, 5089 

— — weUliiig of the states and Customs 

rnioii, 4881-85 

• - feudalisin in : see feudalisii 

— - tort i Ileal ions of town in 15th century, 

9660 

~ toiindatlonof the Prussian monarchy, 
inlluem'c on future greatness, 4985 
-- Franconian emperors, 9591 99 

— Franco-Prnssian war ; see that title 

— French wars (1497). 9682, (1689) 

4442, and see names of various 
wars 

— gipsy persecutions, 9108 

— governed from Italy in lOtli century, 

9588 

— governinciit, 

— growtii of commereiul prosperity, 

5950 

— growtii of states from territories of 

empire, 3665 

— Hohenstanffen dynasty, 9601 

— Holy Roman Kmpire : see that title 

— independent federations, reassertion 

in 19th century, 9616 

- industrial development, tlie donu’stie 

system, 5298 

- industry and eommerce, 

- Kaiser’s limited power, 5940 

— Keltic settlement, 2492 

- literature of to-day, 5952 

-local government introdii(‘ed (1872), 
5218 

- mcdiieval casth^s, 3700, 3709 

— mcdiieval city walls, .36*67 

— medieval plans for founding towns, 

9700 

— imdiccval towns and states, 9661-74 

— military systems of 17th eentnr>, 

1196 

— modiTii conditions, 59.‘J9 56 

— - modern kingdom found; d l>\ Fretii'i !.• 

William I., 1.591 44 

— Najioleon’s policy towards, 4708 

— navy league, 5945 

— navy, estimates (1919), 5956 
growth of, 5214 

modern condition, 5941 

warships, pictures, 0347 

— - origin of principalities, 9661 
-- Pan-G(;rman ideals, 5919 

— peasant.s’ n*volt (1525), 4177, 4186 

— Poland relations in mcdiieval times, 

9714 

— political parties (1867), .5089-84 

— Prussia heml of the Confederation 

(1866), 4787 

— Prussian territory enlarged (1866), 

5080 

- for Prussian history ; see Prussia 
-- Reformation : see Reformation 

reforms since 1870, 5217 
beichstag, (‘oust it ut ion, 5910 
religions w'.ars of the 16th centni\. 
4150-56, 4219-22 

- revolutionary inovemeiit (1840-48), 

4914-24 

- Roman Empire in, 2605 

— Roman wars with tribes of, 2CV\5, 

2097 

— sliopkeepers’ agitation. 5276 

— social condition.s in Pith tenturv, 

9609 

in I5tli century, 4169 

— social democracy in, 5268 78 

— socialism in, 5217 

— state insuraneo of workers, 5279 
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Germany* sociul and legiislative devel 
opinent in modern times, 5213-22 
-stockaded house of 121h century, 
;i700 

— Tacitus on, 4093-07 
Teutonic Order in, 3703 et seij. 

— Thirty Years War and its elTeots 

4150, 4410 

— tradesmen and social reform move- 

ments, 5275 

— trade, development (12th century) 

4000-05 

— - -- history up to 16th century,4060-«‘; 
pruRress in mediieval towns, 3073 

— trade guilds in mediieval times, 3072 

— Triple Alliance, 5231 

— weights and measures, 

— see also names of rulers, wars. etc. 
Qero, margrave (li. 930), 3585, 3695, 939, 

U\)7 

Gerontius, Homan governor in Spain, 
killed by the (lauls, 3510 
Gerrha, ancient city, 1880 
Gershuni, Hussian revolutionist, 5299, 
5302 

Gerson, mediaeval scholar, 3751 
Gertrude, uucen of Hungary (1200), 
Magyars revolt against, 3138 
Gertrude, daughter of the Kmperor 
Lot hair, 3599 
Ges tribes, history, 5679 
Geta, F. Septimus, 2765 
Getae, race, conipiered by Alexander. 
2542 

— ethnology, 329 

— J^ysimachus defeated by, 2578 

— Olbia captured, 2450 

— ruled by Oilrysiean kings, 240l 

— ill Transylvania, 2400 

Ge^a I., of Hungary (972 -97), 3115 
Geza II., of Hungary (11 U 61), 3117 
Gezer, city, 1706, 2119 
Geza, king of Daiioiueh, 2200 
Ghalib, defeat by A1 Mansur, 3983 
Ghana, negro state, W. Sudan, 2218 
Ghazan, Mongol emperor (1295-1304), 
1491, 1970 

Ghazni, Afghanistan, captured by 
liritisli, 1200 

— - Persian eoiKpiests of Mahmud. 1951 

stormed by Afghans ( 18.39), 1287 
Ghazni dynasty in India, history of, 
1215, 1216 

Ghent, French relations with, 3809, 3814 
■ — gnild of painters, 4135 
Ghent Convention (181 1), 4776, 6213 
Ghent Pacillcation (1570), 4200 
Gherardino of Boyo San Domino (e. 
1254), 3950 

Gherdek-Kaisi, toinb, 2590 
Ghibellines, Italian politieal party, 
3391-92, 3001, 3918-74, liUlU 
Ghiberti, Lorenzo, 4129, 3903 

Ghilgit, Hriti^h expedition (1898), 5502 
Ghilzais, Pathan tribe, 311, 1 127, 1523, 
14 if) 

Ghirgas ed-din, ruler of (llior (1103 
1203), 1210 

Ghirlandaio, Domenico, 4131, 4129 
Ghiselin, Augier, 3000 
Ghiyas ed-dia Balban, ruler of J4elhi 
(1200-87), 1219 

Ghiyas ed -din Tughlak, ruler of Delhi 
(1321-25), 1220, 1222 
Ghor, dynasty and kingdom, 1215, 1210 
Ghurkas, race, 1270, 5.499, 3.30 
Giacomo Tieppolo, doge of Venici* ( 1 229). 
3940 

Giambelli, fireships used in naval 
warfare by, 5520 
Giammu, AranuiMn prince, 1003 
Giants’ chambers, of Stone Age, 109 
Gibbethon, siege r)f (c. 910 ».(\), 1769 
Gibbon, history defined by, 0400 
Gibelet, 4026, 4033 
Gibellum Minus : see Dibelet 
Gibraltar, British capture (1704), 5452, 
5486, 5527 

— Moors hold, 3996 

— Xapoleoii’s attack. 6100 

— origin of name, 3514 

— people of, 560, 5600 

- siege (1705), 4454 ; (1780-82), 5490, 
4551 

• — Spanish troops marching out (1704), 
54!^ 


Gibraltar, value to Britain, 5007 

— views of, 2370, 5002, 5003 

Gibuld (tJebaud), king of the Alamanni 
(490), 3474 
Gifu. 429 

Gila, river, Pueblo ruins, .5721-22 
Gilbert, Sir Humphrey (e. 1539-83), 
5445, 4107, 0018-61 77, .54 40, 0179 
Gilbert, Rosanna : see Montez, Lola 
Gilgamesh, Babylonian bero, hero of 
Kreeh, 1043, 1700, 1042 
Giliaks, 329, 071, 600-1 
Gilukhipa, princess of Mitani, married 
to Egyptian king, 1040, 2079 
Gilyaks, race : see (iiliaks 
Gilzan, iShaIinane.ser 1\ . receives am- 
bassadors from, 1004 
Gimibilishu, king of Isin, 1597 
Gimil-Sin, king of Fr, 1597, 170O 
Gimirrai : see ('immerians 
Gindibu (Jutulub or (Jundid)), Arab 
sheikh, 1883 

Ginga Bandi, queen of Angola, 2312 
Gingihlovo, battle, 5.513 
Gioberti, Vincenzo, 4901, .5020. 50.30 
Giorgone, Italian painter, 4120 
Giotto, Italian painter (1200-13.37), 
390.3, 4124, 4127 28 
‘‘ Giovine Europa, La,” newspaper, 4914 
Gipps, Sir Geo., 1045, lolo 
Gipsies, 3104 12. 329 

— pictures. 3107, 3lo9, 3112 

“ Girona Wrecked,” picture, 395 
Girondins, French political party, 40 41, 
4059 

Girra, war-god. 1011 
Gisela, of France (c. 911), 3701 
Gisela, of Hungary (995). 3135 
Giselbert, duke of Lotharingia. 3585 
Gish*khu, Babylonian city and .state, 
1.591, 1,593 

Giskra, John, Hussite prcacluT, 3122 
Gisiilf II„ of Salerno (1052), 3942 
Giustiniano, Giovanni Longo, 2991 
Giut, Armenian patriarch (405 175), 
2929 

Gizeh, battle (909), 21 45 

— pyramids, Egypt, 2034, 2035, ‘2030, 

2031, 2033 

Gizor, Crusaders light (c. 1 188), 1037 
Glacial period, animals which survived 
in Europe, 120, 121 

— eonseiiumices on fauna, 119, 120 

~ - course of ])rogress of Drift fauna, 125 

— explanation of term, 89 

— extent in Europe (map), 155 

— - fossils and animals «>f, chart taeing 90 

— in geological chart, 90 

— hunting, Cormon’s picture, 143 

— rccon.striicted from Schii.sscn de- 

posits, 138, 140 

Gladiatorial games, origin, 2057, 2057 
Gladstone, W. E., as Chancellor of 
Exidiequer, 4980 et se«|. 

— Irish Home Hide, clforts to estab- 

lish, 5179 

~ ministry ami its policy, .5004, 5 1 73^77 

— political measures dj.scus,sed, .5103 08 

— portrait, 51S7 

Gladwyn, Detroit defended, Olnl 
Glagolitic script, of the Slavs, 3077, 
2945, 3080, 3083 

Glass, earliest Egyptian mannfaclure 
and u.se, 254, 250 

-- invention erroneously attributed 1 
to the riitenicians, 1750 I 

— PlKimician ware, 1753 ' 

Glancias, prince of the Taulantii, 254 t ; 
Glencoe, ma.s.sacre of (1692), 448o 
Glendower, Owen, Widsb rising, 3888 m 9 ; 
Glenelg, Lord ( 1778-1866), 5510 14 
Gloucester, Humphrey, duke of (1391 j 

1447), 3894 | 

Gloucester, Thomas, duke of (1355 97), 
revolt against Hicbard II., 38H0 ; 

Gloucester, statute of (1278), 3H70 ] 

Glover. Sir John, .5.518 
Glumer, General Adolf von, 5138 
Glycerius, Roman emperor ( 472), 2793 
Glyptodon, prehisturie animal, 120 
Gnseus, Roman general, 2643 
Gnesen, archbisliopric, 3589, 3690. 3255 
Gnostics, sort, 2864, 3509 
Gnupa, Swedish ruler in Denmark 
(fl. 934), 3557 
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, Goajiris, Aruic Indians, 340, 5083 
' Gobi desert, 1 438, m3. 1171 
Gobir, Haiisa state, 2/20 
Go-Daigo, early Mikailo of Japan, 

! 470, 477, 179 

Goddard, Thomas, 5499 
GodelTroy and Son, Johann Cesar, 977 
; Godegisel, son of Dunjok. king of the 
! Burgundians, 3474 

Goden, Icelandic otUcials. 3508 
, Godeskalk, gospel book of pictures in 
Syrian style, 2925 

, Godfrey, of Bouillon, king of Jenis.ilein, 

I 4018-24, 4t>22. r.005 

Godfrey (the Jlcardcd). duke of Lor- 
raine (1040), 3592, 3770 
Godfrey (the Younger), duke of Lor- 
raine (1070), 359 4 

Godfrey I., of Villehardouin ( 1 lOO 1213), 
History of Fourth Crusade, 380S 
Godfrey II., of Vilh'hardouin, 2971 
Godolphin, earl of (1045 1712), llss 
Godomer, king of the Burgundians 
(523-32), 3458 

Godonov, Bussian ruler (15'.»8). 3311 
Godoy, Spanish minister, 4734 
Godunov, Boris: sc(‘ Boris (iodimov 
Godwin, earl of Wessex, 3811 I5 
Goeben, General von. 5 1 38 
Goethe, tiermau poet, 73 
Goidals, (.*eltic tiil>e, 3t07 
Goiwansa, Smghah'.se caste, l;t07 
Gokenin, class of Japaiiesc landowiuTs, 
491 

Golconda, ancient kingdom, 1230, 1221, 
/ 133 

Gold. ancient Egyptian mines, 1508 

— ancient gold diggers in .MashonalamI, 

2292, 2293 

— anen'iit mines of Kush, 2213 

— Australian iliseoverii's, 1071 
-Australian mining seenes, J002 

Brilisli Colombian dise«)ver>, 0127 
C.ilitornian ilisi-overy, 0229 

— Central Ameriean exports, OolO 
curri'iiey bislury, 1589 

Siberi 111 mines, 700 

— standard in .Middle Agi's, lo03 
South American c'xporls, 5995 

-- South .Xnu'rieau mines. 5938 1.5 
'I’ninsvaal mines history, 2;{33 
■ West Anslralian tielils, 0301 
Gold Coast, 2259 -0 1 
- British wars, 5509, 5518 19 

— tlefenees, 55'.) 4 

— Dnteh settlements, 2272 

— e<lneation, 5589 

— llrsl EurojieaM fc»rt,227I 

— govcrnmi'Mt, 557o 

rise of British jtower, 2272 
-- treaty making m 1072, 2275 
Golden Bull (1082), 39 47 
Golden Bull of Eger (1213), .3t)5 1 
Golden Bull of Charles IV. (1350), 
314)0, 3017, 3027, :O)09 
Golden Chersonese : see Malacca 
“Golden Hind,” at Lima, 1115 
Golden Hoardes ; see Ki))ehaks 
Golden Horn, The, bridges, •I8'.)0 
Goldes, Amur pe<ii>le, 071, 003 
Goldie, Sir George T., 5519 
Goldsmid, Colonel, 1330 
Goldsmith, Oliver, 4510 
Goletta, bomliarded bv British, 5520 
G'dlheim, battle (1298), 3019 
Golgotha, Dcorgiuns secure, 5005 
Golizyn, Alexander, 335'.) 

Golizyn, Vasilij, 3329 
Goltz, Count, 5078 
Goltz, Freiherr von der, 5209 
Goluchowski, Count, 5ooi 
Gomates, king of J'ersia, 1581 
Gomez, pre.sideut of Venezuela, 0377 
Gomez, General Jose Miguel, 0009 
Gomez, General J. V., 59 s 5 
Gonaquas, African peo)»le, 329, 2282 
Gondi, Jean Francois, Cardinal de Retz 
(ti. 16 48), 4319 

Gonds, Dravidian tribe, 225, 1153 
Gonsalvo de Cordova (1443-1515), 
3832, 3978, 4005, 1005 
Gonzalo of Aragon, death, 3987 
Good Hope, <5i|)e of, discovery by Bor- 
tiiguese, 1976, 3411 
-- Va.seo da Dama rounds, 4008 
-- see also Cape Colony 
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door, Genwftl von, 4454 
Oordian Knot, 2551 

Oordianof 1., Koman emperor, 2768 
2769 

Gordianni II., Roman emperor, 2768 

2769 

Oordlanuf HI, Roman emperor, 276! 
Oordiam, city of Asia Minor, 2549 
Oordom General Sir Charles, death, 2 1 fii 

— in Taiping rebellion, 804, 811, 5f 

— mission to Khartoum, 5175, 5520 

— scenes In China, «// 

— Sudan administration and death 

. 2169-70, 2250 

Gordon College, Khartoum, 5568 
Gordon lUots (1780), 4550, 
Goreakowikl, Mantua defeated by 
(1848), 4926 
Obrgey, Arthur, 4940-41 
Oorgos, Creek explorer, 2593 
Gorky, Maxim, 6:ill 
Gorm the Old, JOauish kiiur. 3557 
(fortohakoff, Friaoe (W'.M-irt8i), 1329 
5209, 5! 30, 5130 

Go*sekk(i, soiiree and privilege, 470 
Goshen, ll<*publl<? at, 5516 
Goshi, class of Japanese samurai, 491 
Go-Shirtkawa. Jaiianese emperor, 471, 
plate facing 417 
Gosport, Lord. 6120 
Gotar, Swedish tribe, 3571, 3572 
Gothabhaya. last of the Lambukanmi 
rulers of ('ey ion, 1378 
Gothenburg system, 5113 
Gothio aroniteoture, In Creece, 2971 

— nrobable Norman origin, 3552 
Gothland : see Cot land 

Goths, Teutonic people, 3 423- 47, 2787 
98, 329 

--Marie’s reign, 3150-51 

— Arab invasion of Spanish possessions 

3513 

— Arianism renounced. 3511 

■ Christianity accept ed, 3517 

— -Claudius’ campaign against (c. 265) 

2770 

— Frankish w-ars with, 3456 -62 

-- golden erown of the Visigoth king, 

~ high moral standard of, 3512 

— Huns ulIKnee witli (c. 462), 3032 

— Huns attacks on, in 4th eeiitury 

302S -32 

• ' la 6th century, extent of territory. 
3457 

— ■ In trlnmjthal processUm of Theo- 

dosius I., 3J53 

-- Justinian’s Italian war (6th cantury) 
3459 

-- origin and early settlements in 
Western Kur(»pe, 3428 
--Ostrogoths ill Middle Ages, 3371, 
3372 

— painting of “ the Cntlm in Italy,” 

3440 

— Roman alliance with, 4093-94 

— Roman empire Invided, 2786-98, 

3449-54, 2388 

— Rome taken (410), 2780, 2793 

— Spain eonuuered ami ruled, 2388, 

J510~13 

— the lamihanls succeed to power of, in 

Italy, 3460 

— Theodoric’s rule in Italy (5th 

century), 34.55-57 

— Vesuvius, battle of (553), 3460 

— Visigoths In Middle Ages, 3371, 3374 
Gotland (Cothland, Ootoland), 3571. 

4007-70, 4076, 3560 
Gottfried (Cot rik), Danish king (d. 810). 
3557, 3486 

Gottfried, of Strassburg, poems, 3807 
Gottfried, Henry, count of Pappenlieim, 
kUled at Ldtzen (1632). 4307 
Qottbard Kettler, duke of Courlaiid 
(d. 1687), 3247, 3716 
Gottingen, professors of. 487.S 
Gottorp, duchy of, 4372, 4375 
Go-Ud|^, early Mikado of Japan, 476, 

Gongh, Hngh, Viieount (1779-1869), 
6605-6, 1292, 797, 1294, 129;i, 1296 
Gooina, cataract. Upper Niger, 2223 
Gontronx, M., French writer, 6393 
Government, continuity in systems, 2364 


Govind n., Sikh leader, 1241 
Gower, English poet, 3906 
Grahns. prince of Pasonia, 2531 
Gracchi, The (121 B.c.), 2654-65 
Grad, Greek tribe, 2481 
Grafton' ministry, N. American policy 
6076-77 ^ ^ 

Graham, James, marquess of Montrose ; 
see Montrose 

Graham Land, discovery by Biscoe, 6345 

Grahamstown, 5509 

Graham’s Valley, Arctic regions, 6330 

Oraia Island, 1423 

Grail, epics of, 3896 

Grain elevator, 6139 

Gramont, Duo de (1819-80), 5102, 5099, 
5032, 5098 

Orammont, Lady, 4469 

Grammont. religious eominunity, 3733 

Gran, archbishopric, 3589 

— citadel and cathedral, 3134 
Granada, Alhambra, 4001 

— Moorish conquest, 399.)-4005, 3994 

— Moorish kingdom of Spain, history, 

3412, 3514, 4000-5 

— see also Spain and Memrs 
Granada, E^ct of (1526), 5913 
Oran Chaco, 5826, 5682 
Grand Canon, Colorado, 6258 
Grand Chartreuse, convent, 3726 
Grand Trunk Railway. 6132, 6149 
Granious, battle (334 b.c.), 2548, 1820 
Granson, battle (1476), 3419 

Grant, Sir Hope (1808-75), 801, 807 
Grant, J. A., African exploration (1827- 
92), 2300, 2302, 2230 
Grant, Johann, 2991 
Grant, Ulysses S., pre.sideiit U.S.A, 
(1869-77), administration, 6256- 
57, 6266 

— American Civil War campaign, 6250- 

54 

— portrait, plite facing 6255 

— tomb, 6256 

Granvelle, Antoine Perreiiotde(tl. 1563), 
4259 

Granville, George Carteret, earl, ad- 
ministration (1742-44), 4514 
Grasse, Comte de. 5527, 6100 
Gratian, Roman emperor (375), 2786 
Grattan, Henry, Irish patriot, 4772, 4773 
Grsvelines, battle (1558), 4254 
Gravel], Prussian minister (1849), 4964 
Gravelotte, battle ( l87o), 5113 
Graves : see HurialH 
Gray, bishop of Ely, 3906 
Greased cartridges, cause of Indian 
Mutiny, 1303 

Great Alliance (of 1701), 44.52 
Great Britain, area coin{>ared with 
Australia, 1012 

circumnavigated by Pytheas, 2595 

— Keltic migration. 242.S 

— SCO also England, Scotland, Wales, 

and British Empire 

Great Chariot, in Buddhist doctrine, 
1206 

Great Council, under Richard T. and 
John and Henry III., 3868-72 
Greater Phrygia, ancient kingdom, 
Roman acciuisitlon, 1832 
“ Great Eastern,” 5003 
Great Mother of the Gods (Ma or 
Animas), Nature goddess, 1790, 
1790 

Great Northern War (1700-21), 4495- 
4.500, 4451, 3332 

Great Wall of China, 411, 754, 1451, 757 
Great Zab, battle (750), 1929 
Greco-Buddbist art, in Eastern Tur- 
kestan, 1478 

Greece (ancient), 2377-86, 2451-2589 

— .Egean origin of civilisation, 290, 292 

— ailianco against Rome, 2586- 87 

— alphabet introduced, 2484 

— architecture, 292, 2456, 2461, 2589, 

2S6 

— art ; see Greek art 

— Asia Minor Immigration, 1792 
— - Assyrian influence on, 2502-93 

— Atlantic Ocean exploration.s, 5660 

— Athens and Sparta, rise of, 2488-02 

— Babylonian influence on, 1583 

— calendar, 2486, 2495 

— eiiatuclci'istics, 2311 
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Dreeoe (ancient), chief dates in history, 
2688 

— civilisation, general survey, 2589- 

2600 

— coins, first use, 2484 

— colonial expansion, 2446, 2481-83 

— commercial development, 2378 

— decline and fall, last days. 2587 

— decline of city states, political union 

of states, 2586 

— Dorian invaders and civilisation, 

290, 202 

— drama, rise of, 2502 _ ^ 

— earliest signs of civilisation, 2407-8 

— earthquakes, 6372 

— Egyptian settlement, 2126 

— explorations In East, 2592-93 

— form of government, 68, 2378 

— games in honour of gods, 2488 

— golden age of, 2497-2509 

— Hellenes, 330 

— Hellenic independence of Macedonia 

declared, 2587 

— Heroic, or Legendary, Age, 2461-72 

— Homeric Age, significance, 2468-72 

— house, interior, 2480 

Hellenic League against Persia, 
2538-39 

— Hellenism : see Hellenism 

— Illyrian invasion, 2400 

— Indian influence on, 2597-98 

— influence upon the world, 2451-60 

— inteUectiial development, zenith, 

109,2381 

languages and racial intercourse, 2590 

— laws, Draco’s and Solon's codes, 2492 

Persian laws adopted^ 3593-^4 

written codes, 2486 

— legends, historical value, 46, 2372 

— literature, influence of, 2456-60 

— Macedonian conquest, 2535-39 

— Macedonian supremacy, 2573-83 

— maritime power, 81, 2378-79 

— Mesopotamian influences, 295 

— Mycena?an civilisation, 2461-66 

— mythology : see Greek mythology 

— naval power, rise of, 2500 

— Olympiads, 2488 

— peoples of, 2407-09 

— Persian campaigns against, 1815,. 

2379-80 

— Persian influence on, 2589 

— philosophy, 204.5-96, 2871 

— political development, 2481-96 

— political differences, 2378, 2452 

— pottery specimens, 2493, 2619, 2569 

— republican form of government, 2378 

— revolt against Macedonia, 2574, 2581 

— rivalry of the states, 2511-20 

— Roman war under Pyrrhus, 2632 

— scientific knowledge, 2592-93 

— Scythian commerce with, 2446-47 

— Scythian influence, 2591 

— slavery in, 2815, 2827 

— Slavs In, 204, 2394 

— soldier, type, 2522 

— Stone Age ancestry recognised, 154 

— written codes, 2486 

Greece (mediioval and modern), area and 
population^ 

— Aragon conquers part of, 3991 

— concessions to, under Berlin Treaty 

(1878), 5206 

— currency 

— Don Pacifleo’s *' affair (18.50), 4977 

— F.gyptian campaign in (1828), 2161 

— finance and commerce 

— Frankish rule in, 2971 

— government 

— independence established (1830',, 4858 

— King Otto expelled (1862), 4888 

— modem history, 5322, 6372 

— organisation after War of Inde- 

pendence, 4887 

— people, 329, 349 

— Turkish War (1897), history, 5212 

— Venetian victories over Turks in 

17th century, 3019, 4445 

— War of Independence (1814-30), 

4851-58 

— weights and measures 

Greek art, a Cretan renaissance, 1565 

— examples, 2448, 2460, 2467, 2471 

— glorification of Homer, 2471 

— in India. 1848 
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Greek Art, influence on world, 2456-50, 
2589-92 

— Persian conquests effect on, 2589, 

2593 

— renaissance, 2456 

— sculpture, 2488 

Greek Churoh : see Orthodox Eastern 
Church 

Greek Cross, 2363 

Greek Empire (Byzantine) : sec Byzan- 
tine Empire 

Greek mythology, adaptation by Ro- 
mans, 2600 

— gods of, 2401-02 

— influence on Egyptians, 2590 

— influence in Syria, 2597 

— of Homeric age, 2472 
Greeks : see Greece 
Greenland, aborigines, 5692 

— Cortcreale’s expedition, 6324 

— Davis’s explorations, 6327 

— discovery of, 3546, 6324, 6012 

— Frobisher’s voyage, 6327 

— views, 63.19 

— Viking settlements, 1061 

Greens, political party in Byzantium, 
532, 2910 

Gregorian music, 3522 
Gregory, patriarch of Antioch, 2923 
Gregory, patriarch of Constantinople, 
4853 

Gregory I., pope (590-604), 3518-22, 
3373, 3373, 3519 

Gregory II., pope (715-731), 3465 
Gregory III., pope (731-41), 3466 
Gregory IV., pope (827-44), 3762 
Gregory V., pope (996-99), 37’23. 3930 
Gregory VI., pope (1044-46), 3724, 3723 
Gregory VII., pope (1073-85), 3727-28, 
3943-44, 3728 

— agreement with Robert Giiiscard, 

3942 

— allegi'uice claimed from William the^ 

Conciucror, 3860 

— contest for supremacy with the 

emperor, Henry IV., 3387, 3504 

— declared deposed by Diet of Worms, 

3595 

— First (/’riisade inspired by, 4012-13 

— humiliation of Henry IV. at (’anossa, 

3590 

— panal power in France under, 3780- 

81 

Gregory VIII., pope ( 1 187), 4034 
Gregory IX., pope (1227-41), 3044, 
3952, 3394, 3950 
Gregory X., pope (1*27 1-76). 3617 
Gregory XI., pope (1370-78), 34o6, 3628, 
3747 

Gregory XII., pope (1406-09), 3408, 
3635-36 

Gregory XIII., pope, 3639 
Gregory XVI., pope (1830), 4876, 4895, 
4877 

Gregory ot Tours, historian, 3457, 3808 

Gregory Acydinus, 2974 

Gregory Palamas, 2974 

Grenada, W. Indies, 6190,6192-93 

Grenfell, Lord, 2171, 5523 
Grenville, Lord (1759-1834), adniini- 
stration (1806), 4773, 4775 
Grenville. George (1712-70), 6073-76, 
4548 

Grenville, Sir Richard. 4277, 4274 
Greotingi, ancient tribe see Greutungs 
Gresham, Sir Thomas (d. 1597), 4004, 
4279, 4616 

Greutungs (Greotingi), ancient tribe of 
Goths, 3428 

Gr6vy, Jules, President of the French 


Qrigor Lusavorio, founder of the 
Armenian Church, 2928 
Grijalva, Juan de, Spanish explorer, 
i 5893 

! Grikwaland : see Griqualand 
' Grillparzer, Franz, 4926 
Grimaldi family. 3957. 4602 
I Grimm, Jakob, 4879 
I Grimm, Baron Melchior (1723-1807), 
3354 

I Grimm, Wilhelm, 4879 
Grimoald, duke of Benevento (787), 
3469 

Grimoald, king of the Lombards 
(d. 671), (Duke Grimoald 1. of 
Benevento), 3464 

Grimoald, Frankish mayor (654), 3479 
Grinnell, Arctic expedition, 6340 
Griqualand, diamond flelds sale dispute, 
2326 

— settlement by Hottentots, 5510 

— sold to Orange Free State, 2324 

— state formed under Jlriti.sli protec- 

tion, 2284, 2319 

Griquas, Hottentot tribe, 2281, 5030 
Gritzena, Frankish castle, (Jreece, 2971 
Groohow, battle (1831), 4875 
Grocyn, William, 3906 
Groot, Gerhard, 3759 
Gros, Baron. 5506, S07, 8.82 
Grossbeeren, battle (1813), 515.> 

Gross wardein, peace (1538), 3125 
Grosswater Bay, Newfomidland, oiso 
Grotius, 78, 6391 

Grouchy, Marquis Emmanuel, 4707 
Grtin, Karl (1813-1887), 5268 
Griinwald. battle (1410), 3225 
Guadalajaia, 5960 
Guadalquivir, 384 
Guadeloupe, 

— French coloni.se, 59.50 

— history of colony, 6181-93 

— sugar plantation, 6/93 

Guadja Trudo, king of Dahomey (1708- 
30), 2263 

Guaicuris, Indian tribes 330 
Guam, 6272 

Guanacaure, Inca, legends, 5813-tl 
Guanahani, island, West Indies, 5884 
Guanajuato, 59G0, 5912 
Guanchea, aborigines of Canary Islands, 
330, 2181 

Guaranis, Houth American tribe, 5081- 
85 

Guari, bastard Hausa state, 2224 
Guasca, Zippa of Bogota takes, 5823 
Guatabita, state, liistory, 5808-23 
Guatabita lake, legemd, 5808 
Guatemala, 

— federation with Central American 

state.s, 6007 

— Maya remains, history, 5732-60 

— people, 3:10 

— revolutions of 19tb century, 600.5-7 

— Spaiiisli con«|uest, 5901-2 

Guatemocin, Aztec ruler : see (inanh- 
temoetzin 

Guatusas, American Indian.s, 33o 
Guayana Vieja, Bolivar invests (1817), 
5907 

Guayaquil, revolution (e. 18‘2o), .5970 
Oudda-Guddi. battle (1875), 2257 
Gudea, patesi of J.agash, buildings and 
enterprises of, in Babylonia, 1505 

— Elamite victories, 1700 

— Iiriports stone from Nagan, 1635 

— imports from Phamicia, Syria, and 

Sinai, 1644 

— inscriptions of, 1594 

— sculpture, 270 


Guesde, Jules, French Socialist, 5378 

Gugard, Marie, 6024 

Guiana, Britisli aeciiiisition, 6102 

— extent of district, 6199 

— Raleigh’s expeditions, 5949, 6179 

— settlers go to Jamaica, 6188 

— see also British and French (Inlana 
Guichard, bishop of I'royes (130.5), 3785 
Guido, archbishop of Vienna, 3598 
Guigaes, Joseph de (1721-1800), on 

history of Central Asia, 1451 
Guilbert of Metz (tl. 1434), project ot 
Kreneh eomiuest.s, 4316 
Guildford, Frederick, earl of (Lord 
JfortlO, (1732-92), administration, 
4550, 4773, 0077-94 

Guilds, trade, artistic, in Netherlands, 
4135 

— compulsory, established in (lermany 

(1897), 5275 

— in Old Japan, 508, 510 

— power ami development of, 201, 3072 
Guild Houses, 4066 

Guilford. ILS.A., battle (1780), 0100 
Guilhem, Figueira, poems, 3802 
Guillotine, scenes during Kreneli Revo- 
lution, 4673 

Guinea, district. West Africa, 2271 
Guinea slave-trade witi) South America, 
5944 

Guinea, coin, origin of, 2358, 4020 
Guinea Company, 2272 
Guiscard, Robert : see Robert Cuiseard 
Guise, Francis, duke of (M. 150o) ; sec 
Francis, duke of (Juise 
Guise, Henry of (11. 1574) : sec Henry 
of (tuise 

Guizot, Fran^'ois (1787-1871), hi.storian, 
4105, 4907, 5205, 4912 
Gujerat, B()ml)ay, India, Aryan migra- 
tion to Ceylon from, 1369 

— battkJ (1849), 1296 

— British eompiest, 5499-5500 

— l/arike, (Jreek name for, 1309 
Giijeratis, 33o 

Gukumatz, Maya god ; sec Knknlkan 
Gulas, (Jreek city, ‘2401 
Guldberg, Ove Ht)egh, 4578 
Gull of Ocean, of Pliriy, 3429 
Gundikar, Burgundian king of Worm.s, 
killed In 437 a.d., 3453 
Gundobad, king of the Burgundians 
(d. 510), 2793, 3474 
Gundub, Arab slaukh ; see (Jindihii 
Gurgumi, l)eeomes Assyrian province, 
107 4 

Gungunu, king of Dr, 1.597 
Gunhild, (Jernian empress, 3.591 
Gunjok, king of Die Burgundians 
(d. 473), 3474 

Gunpowder, use in mediieval war, 4174 
Gunpowder Plot ( 1005), 4327 
Guns, Turkish siege (1532), 3004 
Giinterstal, battle (18 48), 492 4 
Gunther von Schwarzburg, 3025, 3627 
Gupta dynasty, in India, 1204 
Gura, battle (1870), 2257 
Gureei, Asiati(^ tribe, 2504 
Gurgum, Ilittite state : see Amq 
Gurkas, race : sec Ohurkas 
Gurko, Count, .520.5, 5206 
Gurob, Mycernean vases found at, 2466 
Guru, teacher in India, 1179 
Gusi, prince of Takliarii, 1002 
Gustave Trolle, arelibishop of ITpsala, 
convicted of liigli treason, 3578 
Gustavus I. (Vasa), uf Sweden (1523- 
1500), 4377-78, 1379 

— election in 1523, 3578 

— proctlaination at diet of Strengnas, 

3579 


Republic (1879), 5223, 5227 — statues, 1597, 1644 — rebuking his people for drunkenness, 

Grey, Earl (1764-184!>)4S09, 4806 Guebres, Parsec people, .339 4376 

Grey, Sir Edward. 5522 **Guecha,** Chibcha title, 5809-19 Gustavus II. (Adolphus), of Sweden 

Grey, Sir George (1812-98), in New Quelf, Ttulian political party, origin and (1611-32), 4379-82, 

Zealand, 994 history, 3391-92, 3599, 3948-74, —before the battle of Liitzeri (16.32), 

— portrait, 994 3949, 3422 4300 

— South African administration (1854), Qnerani, Spanish relations with, 5930- — Thirty Years War, 4155, 4304 

2321 36 Gustavus HI., of Sweden (1771-92), 

— in South Australia, 1068 Guernsey, government, 5557 4581-82, 4582 

— in Western Australia (1812-98), 1064 — people and language, 5599-5000 Gustavus IV. (Adolphus), of Sweden 

Grey, John, bishop of Norwich (d. 1214), — states in session, 5556 (1792-1809), 4582 

3869 — views of, 5600, 5601 Gustavus V., of Sweden, 541.3 

Grey, Lady Jane, 4246, 4245, 4246 Guerra, Cristobal (fl. 1499), 5889 Gutenburg, Johannes (b. l4oo), inventor 

Grey, Lord Leonard (d. 1541), 4367 Guerrazzi, Francesco Domenico, 4931 of printing, 4172, 203, 4173 

Grillenfel#, Count (d. 1699), 4494, 4493 Guerro, M. A., president of Panama, 6009 Guthium, Dani.sh chief, 3{ 54,2538, 2553 
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Oatiam, in Babylonian civilisation, 1595 
Guy, Bristcjl merchant, 6177 
Gay of Lasigaan, king of Jerusalem 
(d. 1194), 40a3, 4040 
Gay of Normandy, 3786 
Gnyan, M., French writer, 5393 
Gayot de Provini, poems, 38o7 
Gutman, Noho, 5903 
Gwalior, state, India, British wars with 
(1803), 1273-74 
___ (1817-19), 1277 
0843), 1292 

— fortress captured by British, 1263 

5499 

— founded by Slndhia, 1244 

— Maliratta fortress, Wi:i 
Gwynn, Nell, 44GU 

Gyges, king of I-ydia, 1795, 1683 
Gyongyoii, Stefan 0640-1704), Hun- 
garian poet. :{I32 
Gypsiei : see (Jii»sies 
Gyula, Convention (15 0), 3125 
Gyulay, Count Frant (1859), 5026 
fl 

Haa-ab Ra : see A pries 
Haakon I. (the (ioo<i), of Norway 3565 
Haakon IV. <»f Norway 0217 63), 3567 
Haakon V. of Norway (13l3-8fi). 4077, 
4078 

Haakon VI. of Norway (1343 80), 3570, 
3576 

Haakon VII. of Norway (1905), 
5235 36, 52.p;. 5412 
Habeas Corpus Act (1679), 4 471 
Habibulla Khan, amir of Afgliaivistan 
0901), 1350, 1531. 

Habitations of man, ev(;lutloii of, 191 
Neolithie. 168 
pir'tures of all ages, 2/. 
see (’ave-dwelliogs, l.ake*dwelIingH, 
IMle-huts. e(«’. 

Haohiman, .lapaiiese god of war, 465 
see also Ojin 

Haddad (Baininan, Hiniinr>n), ('aiiaan- 
ilegod, 1610, 1724, 1733, l753,/(;30 
Hadendowas, Jfaniite peopl<‘, 322 
Hades, gates of, 2186 
Hadhrainot, 276 

Hadi. Al>l)assi«l ealiph (785 86). 1936 
HadJ, El, askla «if Soiirhay (1582 87), 
quarrels with Moroeeo, 2221 
HadiaJ, Mohaiiunedan general. 1924 
Hadii Omar, Fiilhe fanatie, 2229 
Hadrian I., pope (772 95) 3484. 3169 
Hadrian II.. pope (867 72), 3936 
Hadrian IV., popt* (1151 59), 3950, 
3931, :\7M} 

Hadrian VI., pope (1522-23), 4212 
Hadrian, Itoman emperor (117-38), 
2753 .56. 27.0 

- in Britain (119 a.O.), 3500 

- Kgypti.in visits. 2138 

- (I'reek tastes, 2755 
tomh, 27.';.? 

Hadrian's villa, 27 Hi 
Hadrian's wall, Britain, 3,500, 2749 
Haebler, Konrad, r.S. history. 6201 75 
Hatldes, dynasty, in Tunis, 2208 
Halit, El, ealiph of Egypt (11.31), 2147 
Hafrstiord, llarald’s victory in (872). 
3565 

Haggai, Hebrew prophet. 78 
Haggi. sultan of Egypt (1389 90). 2152 
Hague, The, statue of \Villiam II., ,‘>291 
Hague Conference, 202, 53,50 
Haidah, tribe, 3.30. 5692, 5697, 5707 
Haldarabad. state. Deccan. .»498 -5501, 
1244 

Haidarabad, town, India. rt5S2, 

Haidar All, sultan of Mvsorc (1761-99) 
1259, 1263. .5499. IJfi.i 

— tomb at Seringapatam. //.),5 
Haidar Beck, embassy to Lord Corn- 
wallis. J27I 

Haidar Khan, I2S7 
Haidar Pasha Ismid Railway, 1002 
Haidra, fortress, 2911 
Haifa, during Crusades. 4026, 4031, 4013 
Hai-Fong, capture in 1873, 1410 
Haiti (Hispaniola or San Domingo), 
alwigines’ extinction, 362 

— area and populat ion, 6176 

— Bolivar lakes refuge in. 5965, 6981 I 

— Columbus’s discovery, 5884 
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Haiti, Cromwell's expedition, 5952 

— Drake’s expeditions, 5525, 5949 

— French acquisition (1795), 5955 

— French expedition (1802), 4708 

— negro republic, 4708, 5965 

— products and exports, 

— revenue, 

- Spanish settlement, 5886 
people, 330 

- trade in 16th century, 5039-42 
Haitun Raimi, Inca festival, 5866-68 
Haikim, Fatemid ealiph of Egypt (996- 

1020). 2146, 4012 

Hakin, caliidi of Spain : see Chakam 
Hakluyt. Richard, 6()37 
Hakodate. 54:i 
Hakon : see Haakon 
Hakone, lake, Japan, 427 
Hakor, king of Egypt (404 n.c.), 2128 
Haibherr, Frederico, 285 
Haltdan the Black. Norwegian warrior 
of 9th century, 3565 
Halicarnassus, Herodotus born at, 9 

— inuu.soleuni. 225, 22H 

— siege by Alexander the (Ireat, 2549 
Ralicz, capital of Russian empire (1150), 

3.301 

— in.'irket day scene, 3302 

— Mongol conquest (c. 1240), 3306 
Hnssian rule, 3301 

Halidon Hill, battle (1333). 3881, 3915 
Halifax, Charles Montague, carl of 
(d. 1715), 44S9 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, foundation by 
Britisli, 6060, 6108 

— growth, 6122 

— Howe withdraws Britisli forces to, 

6085 

— lioudon’s army quartered at, 6062 

- trade, 6146, 6156 
views, 0133, 0172 

Halil Sherif Pasha, 3204 
Halima, lama of 'ribet. 1501 
Hall, Captain, aretie expl(»rati(»n, 6340 
Hallelujah, Year of (1233), 3956 
Hallelujah Field, battle (430), 3505 
Hallstatt culture, 294 
Halmahera, a Molucca island, 925 
Halys, battle (679 b.o.), 1796 
Halys, river, 403 
Ham, fortress of, 4905 
Ramadan : see Ecbatana 
Hamath, city and kingdom. Assyrian 
eonque.st, 1577, 1672, 1776 
commerce in time of Crusades, 4030- 
31 

- Hit tile iimcriptions, 1718 


Hammarabi. expulsion of Elamites 
from Babylonia, 1599 

— irrigation works, 1634 

— as law-giver, 1566-67 

— literary revival under, 1566 

— portrait, 266 

— sculpture, 266, 270 

— subject to Elam, 1565 
Hsmmorabi's code of laws, 274, 1590- 

1601, 1601 

— antiquity of, 1602 

— influence on later legislation, 1583 

— the Mosaic code derived from, 1785 

— picture of Babylonian social life, 1630 

— slavery under, 2822 

— stele taken by Elamites to Stisa, 1704 
Hampden, John, English patriot (1594- 

1643), 4332, 4332 

Hampton, General, Canadian campaign 
(1812-14), 6113 

Hampton, Va., normal and agricultural 
institute, 6304 

Hampton Court Conference, 4327 
Han, Chinese dynasties, Eastern, 760 

— later, 769 

— Western, 755 

Hand weavers, ruin of by factory 
system, 5244 

Handuruwo, Singhalese caste : see 

Hannibal, Carthaginian general (247- 
183 B.C.), 2641 -50 
advance to Rome, 26 47 

— death, 1831, 2650 

— defeat and return to Carthage, 2648 

— Macedonian alliance, 2582 

— march across the Alps, 2642-43 

— personal power, 2646 
j)()rtrait, 2041 

— recalled to ('arthage, 2649 
swearing enmity to Home, 2042 

Hanningion, Bishop, murder in Uganda 
(1885), 2302, 2299 

Hanno, Carthaginian navigator (5th 
century b.c.), 2198, 5060 
Hanno, king of Daza, 1673 
Hanno, German mercenary, 2957 
Hanoi, town, 1415, 1409, till 
Hanotaux, Gabriel, 5386 
Hanover, German federation policy, 
496.5-74 

— Gottingen professors' protest (1837), 

4878 

— hatred of Prussia, 5081 

— new constitution (1819), 4832 

— Prussian acquisition of (1860), 5072, 

5080, 5081 

— revolutionary movement of 1848, 

4922 


-III II II I ur I iiiir'4, 

Hamburg, bishopric founded (831). 369.5 
f.Hiiulation of, by Eouis the Pious, 
3 494 

— - Hanseatic W’.arehouses. 40S1 

- trade in Middle Ages, 4065, 4009 
Hamburg-American Shipping Co., 5350 
Hamdanide, dynasty, in .Mossul liistory, 
1946 

Hameenlinna, lake, Finland, 3537 
Hami, Chinese occupation of (71 h 
century), 1471 

Hamid Bey, school of art at Constanti- 
nople founded, 5210 
Hamilcar, Carthaginian general (d. 480 
B.r.), 2192, 2382 

Hamilcar Barca, Carthaginian general 
(«1. 229 B.r.). 2196-97, 2638-41, 2640 
Hamilton, Alexander (1757-1804), 6209, 
6110.62^^7.6207-8 

Hamilton, Angus, articles. Afghanistan 
and Baluchistan, 1523 

— Korea. 857 

— Middle East, 1123 

Hamilton, James, of Bothwellhaugh, 
assassination of the Regent Moray 
(1.570), 4362 

Hamilton, Patrick (16th century), 
martyrdom, 4353 
Hamilton, Bermudas, 6200 
Hamites.^African people, 2251, 330, 2268, 

Hamitic language and dialects, 5555 
Hammers, of Stone Age. 139 
Hammarabi, king of Babylon, 1599- 


Hansa of the Seventeen Cities,” 4 062 
Hanseatic League,406()-65,407 1-87, 6390 

— Baltic trade, 3367 • 

— Brazilian trade, 5930-31 

— Danish burghers ousted by, 3560 

— Danish wars with, in 15th century, 

3562 

— Norwegian prosperity ruined by, 

3570, 4579 

— pictures, 4072, 4081 

— power of, in 14th century, 3400 

— privileges granted by Edward IV. 

and Henry VII., 3809, 3008 

— privilegc.s curtailed by Danish kings, 

4369 

— ships, 4085 

-South American trade, 5938 

— in Sweden, 3573, 3574 

— Teutonic order and, 3713 

— Waldemar IV. 's contest with, 3560 
Hanseman, Prussian ministry (1848), 

4920 

Hansetag Convention (1366), 408 < 

Hapai, Tonga island, 983, 982 
Hapi, ancient name for River Nile, 2023 
tiapirti, ancient tribe, 1698 
Hapsburgs, House of, Austrian mon- 
archy, 4521-31 

— Austrian empire, development, 4407 

— financial transactions with Fuggers, 

4600 

-foundation of power at treaty of 
Vienna (1515), 3242 
-Hungarian djmasty, 3125-34 
^ 42 * 16 ^ Schmalcald to oppose. 
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Hapsburgs, Naples inherited by (1516), 
397« 

— possessions in the 15th century, 

3421 

— rise of, general sur>ey of history, 

3399-3400 

— rise to power in 13th century, 3618- 

24 

— struggles with Mohammedans, 4586 

— summit of European power, 4446 

— treaty with Luxemburg family 

(1364), 3162 

HaraJ, Turkish ix)ll-tax, 3098 
Hara-kiri, suicide, 447 
Harald, name of rulers : see Harold 
Hara, East Africa, Mohammedan con- 
quest (1500), 2269 
Barbayille diptych, 2969 
Hardegg, Count H., 4925 
Hardenberg, Prince, Prussian chancellor 
(1750-1822), ministry, 4828-38 
Hardicanute, king of England : see 
Hartliacnut 

Hardinge, Lord, Viceroy of India, 
_ 1362 

Hardinge, Sir Henry (1785-1856), 
1293, 

Hare, William, 921 

Harem, glimpse of life in, facing 2985 
Hares, Alpine, survivors of Drift and 
Glacial Periods, 120, 121 
Hareth, III. Nabataean king, 1858 
Hargreaves, James (d. 1778), spinning- 
jenny invented, 4554 
Hargreaves, Australian prospector, dis- 
covery of goUl in 1851, 1074 
Harlaw, battle (1411), 3916 
Harley, Robert : see Oxford, earl of 
Harmarch : see Ka-Harinarchis 
Harmodius, statue of, 2556 
Haro family, Sancho IV. of Castile 
favours, 3996 

Harold, Danish king (fl. 826), 3557 
Harold (Blaatand), king of Denmark 
and Norway (911 91), 3558 
Harold, king of England (1035-40), 
3812-44 

Harold, king of EnglMui (1060), 3816, 
3846 

Harold (Ilaarfager), king of Norway 
(830-930), 3544, 3505, 3360 
Harold (Hardra<la'', king of Norway 
(1047-1060), 2955, 3846, 4010 

Haroun-al-Raschid : see Harun-al- 

Rashid 

Harpalus, treasurer to Alexander the 
(ireat, 2566, 2573 
Harra, the day of, 1921 
Harran, city of Jlahyloii, 1645, 1626, 
1610 

Harris, Gen. Lord, 5499 
Harrison, Benjamin H., president 
C.S.A. (1889-03), ])Ijile facing 6255 
Harrison, W. H., i)resident C.H.A. 

(1841), 6226, plate facing 6255 
Harrison, General, Canadian eaini)aign 
(1812), 6113 
Harris papyrus, 2o70 
Hart, Sir Robert, 823, 8 JO, 6358 
Hartford convention, C.S.A., 6212, 
6216 

Harthaenut, king of England (1040 -42), 
3842 

Hartmann von Ane, epic i.)oeins, 3807 
Haruko, empress of Japan, 581, 582, 
572 

Harun al Rashid, Abbassid caliph (786- 
809), 1936-42 

— Charlemagne’s relations with, 3492 

— Christian pilgrimages permitted, 

4013 

— palace remains at Bagdad, 1937 

— portrait, 1935 

— queen’s tomb, 1036 

Harvey, Colonel, Canadian compaign 
(1812), 6113 
Hasan : see Hassan 
Hasanzai Pathans, expedition against 
1327 

Hasdrubal* Carthaginian general (d. 221 
B.C.). 2641, 2642, 2648, 2197 
Hashimids, Mohammedan party, 1931 
Hashishins, sect : see Assassins 
Hasmonsean dynasty, of Judaea, 1856 
Hassan, son of the Caliph Ali (d. 669), 
makes^)eace with Muaviya, 1918 


Hassan ibn Ahmad, Karmati leader 
(971), 2145 

Hassam Busurg, emir of the Jelair 
(d. 1356), 1491 

Hassan Gangu, founder of Bahniani 
dynasty (1347), 1224 
Hassan ibn Norman, Arabian general, 
defeated by Berbers (696), 22o5 
Hassan-i-Sabbah (d. 1 124), leader of the 
Assassins (1961), 

Hassenpflug, Daniel von (1794-1862). 
4966-74, 4878 

Hasting, Northman chieftain, 3549, 3541 
Hastings, Marquess of, (1754-1826), 
1276, 5499, 1275 

Hastings, Warren (1738-1818), 1261-65, 
5498-99 

— and Choyt Singh. 1264 

— impeachment, 1265, 4552 

— Nuueoinar’a charges against, 1264 

— and the Oudh Begums, 1264 

— IKirtrait, 1261 

— trial in Westminster Hall, 1260 
Hastings, battle (1066), 3815, 38 46 
Hatamoto, class of Japanese land- 

owners, 491 

Hathepfut, queen of Egypt, 2068-6t) 

— tleet of. 1422 

— temple of, at Der-el-Bahari, 2082 
Hathor, Egyptian goddess, 2097-‘.»8 

— identified with Syrian and Arabian 

deities, 265 

— seafarers’ g«)ddess, 2f)28 

— temple of, 2011, 2016, 2017 
Hatshepsiit, queen of Egyj)t : sta' 

Hathepfut 

Hattar, Swedish jaditical party, 1580 
Hattin. battle (1 167), 4933, 4938 
Hatto, archbishop of Mainz (891-913), 
3584 

Hatton, Sir Christopher, 4268 
Hatiin-Colla, luea eotiqiiest, .5837-71 
Hatunruna, Inea olUeial, 586.3 
Han, Mediterranean tribe, 291 4 
Hauar, conquest by Egyptians, 2962 
Haugloitz, (Christian, Prussian minister 
(1752-1831), 4731 
HaU 'Khoin : se<‘ H<*reros 
Hauran, district, Syria, 1981 
Haiisa states. Western Sudan, 2222 27 
Hausas, negro people, British expedition 
against, ,5519 

— ethnology, 339, 2217 

— language, 2010, 2227, 5555 
-troops, 5521 

— ty|>es of, 2219 

Hauskerle, term explained, 3559 
Haussmann, Georges Eiig(>ie, 5015 
Havana, Columbus’s tomb, 5955 

— British take (1762), 5527, 6193 

— French privateers .seize (1555), 5918 

— Spain acquires (1763), 6971 

— views, 6197, 6198 
Havayins, Bedouin tribe, 1994 
Havelock, Sir Henry (d. 1857), 1397-19, 

4992, 5591, 1310, 1300 
Havre, 1519, 4273 
Hawaii, 968-74 

— Arneriejiii annexation, 974, 6270 

— canoe, native double, 969 

— const it lit ions, iiiodern, 971, 972 

— Cook’s fli.seovery, 968 

— ethnological connections with Taliiti, 

339, 952 

— Haw'aiian p(*oplc, 330 

— 11 Ilia girls, 937 

— kings and queens of, 970, 971, 973 

— missions in. 971 

— native, masked, 969 

— population, 

— postal rates, 

— products and revenue, 974 

— scenes, 909, 970, 971, 972 

— serfdom in, 4091 
Hawaiki, Polynesian myth, 951 
Hawara, ancient town, Egypt, temple, 

2059 

Hawke. Admiral Lord (1705-81), 5527, 
4518 

Hawkins, Sir John (1532-05), attacked 
by Spanish fleet at Vera Cruz 
(1568), 4275 

— naval exploits, 552.5-26 

— portrait, 4271 

— privateering campaigns, 5948-49 


Hawkics, Sir John, at San Juan d’Ulloa, 
6017 

— slave traftic, 5444, 5474 
Hawkins, Richard, 5948 
Hawkwood, John, 3967 
Hayashi, Count, 565 
Haydon Bridge, 3501 

Hayes, R. B., president IT.S.A. (1877- 
81), 6255, 6257 # 

Haynau, General (1786-185.3), 4941, 
4932 

Fayti : see Haiti 

Hazael (Hezion of the Bible, king of 
Danuaseiis (842 B.C.), 1664, 1728, 

1773 

Hazaras, Mongol people, 330, 1 1 27, 1 52 1 , 
5502 

Head, Sir Francis, governor of Canada 
(1793-1875). 6119-20 

Head-hunting, 892 

Hearne, Samuel, arctic voyage, 6333 
Hearst, W. R., newspiipers, 6302 
Heathfleld, Lord, di'fenei* of Gibraltar 
(1780), 5 490, 4519, 4551 
Heaven, Temple of, 736 
Hi'bert, Jacques (1755 94), 4660 
Hebrew peoples, 175.5-85, 1819-58 

— in Abyssinia, 2252 

— in Babylonian captivity. 2823, 1754 

— brought as captives before As- 

syrian king, 1576 

— in Cyreuc under the Ptolemies, 2189 

— Egyptian oppression of. 2063 

— Greek intlucuee on, 2597 

— in Indian Ocean. 1422- 23 

— iclcntitled with Hyksos people in 

Egypt, 2063 

— kingdoms of : see Israel and .hidali 

— last rebellion under Eleazar, 1864 

— migration into Canaan, 1571. 1757 
" religion : see Hebrew religion 

— return from exile (514 n.o.). 1850; 

(539 ii.o.). 18 49 
revolt ag.iiiwt Egyptians, 2107 

— signiileation of n:ime, 1740 

— the “ 'IVn 'J’ribes ” : see " Ten 

'J’ribes ” 

— under the Roman Empire, 1860-64 

— for birtory after the (lispersitui see 

under .lews 

Hebrew prophets : see under Hebrew 
religion 

Hebrew religion (.ludaism), 1781-85 

— Ibibyloniaii influence on, 1642, 1785 

— Byzantine agrarian policy inflnem cd 

by. 2935 

— inflnemr in Persian Empire, (e. 61 h 

century li.c.), 1850 

— power of the priesthood, 1776 78 

— jiromnlgation of Deuteronomy as 

the legal code, 1780 

— the ])roi»ln‘tH, their fend with the 

priesthood, 1776. 1783 
in Yemen before Islam, 1888 
Hebrides, islands, 3542 
Hebron, 1761, 1615, 1762 
Hecatompylus, Ah^xander’s march to, 
2.5.58 

Hecker. Friedrich. German deinocrafs 
led by (1847), 491.5-2 4, 4938, 

4965 

Heckscher, Moritz, ministry in Frankfort 
Parliament (1848), 4959 
Hecla Strait, 6338 
Hedeby, town, Jutland, 3557 
Hedjaz, province, Arabia, 1981 
Hedwig, (fiieen of Poland (1381-99), 
3221 

Heemskerk, Admiral, 4325 
Hegelochus, Macedonian commander, 
2550, 2551 

Hegemon, title of prefect of Egypt, 
2137 

Hegesipus, Athenian, 2535 
Hegesistratus, Persian commander, 2549 
Hegesypyle, wife of Miltiades, 2591 
Hegira (or Fliglit) of Mahomet, 1900 
Heidebauern, German people in Him 
gary, 2136 

Heidelberg, captured by Tilly (1623), 
4302 

— castle blown up (1689), 4442 

— pictures, 3705, 4171 

— political conference (1848), 4920-22 

— university foundation, 4131 
Heilbronn, trjeaty (1633), 4307 
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Heimdal, in Now 

Heimin, .lapiimw; Hocial onN-r. 

“ Heimskringla of Snorrf* StmieHson. 
:{r>70 

Helena, drot k M. 1 

Helena, wif«- (jI KnipiTfir ( iMistantHis, 
1!7H2 

Helena, qiK*<ii i)f Italy (I'xjtt), ri2:tl. 
r>s7:), r,:rii 

Helena Glinska M. I 'l. {.-(). rul<- in Kin-.ia 
for M(»n. I \ an IV.. ■>'■> I h 
H elena Pavlovna, ItiH-tian man-l- 
diiclu HH. i niafn-ipat joji ol Ijcr .Hcrt-*. 

r. 1 

“ Heliand,'' porm. :H8:t 
Heligoland, '.al'*, .'.(Wit) 

hat Ilf .'(On.'i 

Heliodoriis, inini«tl<T ot Sflfiini^ IN , 
at tf nipt tn n-.iii p f lif I liioin-, Hit 
Helioj?abulu8, lloinan t nipfioi o|. 222) 
27<»il 

Heliopolis, I'iuyplian pifliisioiir- rapital, 
2»2 

on ol)flisl\. 

IfMlI . , - 

woi«*lii|)of .Miif\i-' ami r.fimii, 2n!n*i 
Heliopolis, l-atilf Mxoip. 2l '.s 
Hellas : ''f < irff< f. A m- if nt 
Helleland ; ‘'ff l-altr.oloi 
Hellenes: ‘'ff iJrffff, Aiifnnl 
Hellenic LeaRue. 

Hellenic Slates: f<ff lo-ffff, Aiififiil 
Hellenism: 2 .h'i 2<'.')(t 

ot N^ia iimli‘r tin- I’oinaii linipiif, 

.!» 

<|ffa' of, 2’.‘il 

< ^‘1 ndliai.i all iiilliif iiffd h.N'. / n Ih 
insljiiiff ol iiitf IlffI Hill foiKpif^t, 

ol thf .lews. 1 dl 

ill thf .Moliiiiniiifiliiii woi'M, I'Mii 

rfii.ii^s.iiiff, 2 

|{o||ir (loliilliatfil lt\ . 2.'i',H) 2r'()(i 
/.fiiiili of fiiliiiTf. 2 ;.'>i 
Hellespont, ?is I'fisi.in salrap.N, IM I 
Hellespont, l•l•ltlp'f. •Jaiin 
Hellespontinc PhrvRia, ls ;2 
Helmuiul, n\fr. ‘.i.M’.n, I'lni 
HelsiriKboFR Castle, 7s lu;; 
HelsiiiKborK, I'f ife M Pi77 
HelsiiiRfors. town, I'lnlaiid, vifws, Mhl 
Helvetian Desert, 

Helvotii, iiiififiil pfopir. :.;ii, 2l.’.2. I.i.') 

Hemp worship, ins 
Hendrik Witbooi, NamaiiMa diifl 'I ’.si 
HenRstcnberR, I'rimHian Miinmtc. (I^.iti, 
P.17 I 

Henrietta of Orleans, dini;.!htfr (d 
(liaili I',iif|,ind 

//.’/ 

Henrietta of Orleans ( Is is), hriiif*, ^nn 
into (‘li.iiiilifr ol I i»‘|.iif if pi| 2 

Henrietta Maria, qiiffii oi Ijmlamt 
( HWi'.i c.'t), I pjii, / ; ;• 

Henry, diik" id’ Niimali (1S22 ‘.»7). 
P.Mi.'., p.ins. I'lin, 

Henry, diiKf of |{.i\aiii ol. i>s2), :;;)S,s, 

.'l.’l.Sli, .■i.'i.S.'i 

Henry (Hi-ftmlax). ilnKf .d Itohfini.i and 
MoiM\i;i (d 1222). .dj.’. I 
Henry (id I'ai inilmi), Kmu' oi Itolifniiii 
111. Id:’.:*). :?I..'.). :?('.2ti. :h'.22 
Henry (tin* Vonnufr), dnkf id llnins- 
Mifkil.'.ll dS). P217 
Henry, dnke of llurRiiinly (d. 12). 

Ill lirst ('rimiidf, .Piss 

Henry, l.iitin finpcror of 'tizant w ' 
(1201* Hi). 2'»7ii 

Henry II. (oi ’rrasi.miiirf). kinu: I 
Castilf (i:p’.'.i 7;». d'.»<i7 
Henry III., kinmd l ast Hr ( i:p.)o i km*)), 

7 

Henry IV. (thf llflplf.ssi. Kim: oi ( iis- 
tilo (It:. 4 7 1). :;m)7 
Henry, count of I’liaiiipiiunc pi. ll'.)7), 
404(1 

Henry I. (Itciiuflcrk) id' lliiflaiul (lino 
ft:.), :4S»)0 0 4 ,;.sd2 

— I'Vmlalism umh'r. 4 110 | 

- iiiViisioM of Norimimly, .d70S 

Henry II. (riantaiicnct) of ICnflinul ' 

(lift -SO). -r.i), :isr,(: 

— roloKiic incrchaiil.'^ pidtrftcil, 40t)l 

— on I’nisailc III.. 40:14 ; 

' currency reform, too.d 1 

- Irclaml nmlcr. :tO:{l .d2. :).’)42 ' 


Henry II., marriaRf, 

, — quarrel with Pope. 2720^ 

-sons revolt aRain*.t .2771-72 
Henry III. of KiiRlamt (12Ifi72). 

; .d.S70 72. :iS7'J 

j — l•'rflM•h fiefs restorfsl to. 277. » 

- revolt against hoiiis :570.S 
, ..'iiese nionevlendcrs c\(.clle(I, 40(5 4 
Henry IV. ot Ki'iRlaml (1 loo 12). :5H8S 

•f se,|.. :issl 

Ilaiisa eharters conllrnieil. 40S0 
rel.elljiiti illid l)ani'liii ‘iit. :$.s.s.s 
Henry V. of l-hiulaiid (14I:'. 22), ;{.sl 4- 
is .dMSO-04. .iyto. USUI. ..SUZ 
Henry VI. of Kimlaml (1422-71), 

.i.s'ii o«. .;.s.'y2 

(ierm.aii mereli.infs’ riRlita con- 

lirmcd, to.sr, 

as kiiii: ol l•■r.■•nce, 2:408, .dHlM 
Henry VII. «d KiiRlaiid ( 1 in.'. I.'.OO), 

.4000 10, ;.'>(// 

alli.inee willi Maximilian, 2828 
(‘oMipared with l.oiiis XI. ol france, 
:4H|o 

Irish poliev. 2o:42 

i Henry VIII. of Kmiland (l.'.oo 47). 
42 4 1 '• 

iilli.'iiiee with Kmperor Ma.ximilian, 

■*.I5S0 

- alh.iiiees with Kmperor Charles V.. 

4212. 12 IH 

iilli.inee willi Kratiee fl."»2‘>). 4212 
iirelie expedition sfid out. (5:t2(. 
l.efiothal to Kalliarim' ol AniRoii, 
:4000 

('al)ot elieoili aced, 0224 
eiiil'iii kiiiR at hover, l.'>20. /2:'.> 
llollteiirs porliiiit. /2;2 
'■ llolv l,e.'l!:ue ” pdiied. 2.s:4:{ 2 1 
liisf interview willi Wolse.X, lioiiiR 
/?;/ 

idio'e in history, 42.'>o .'>1 
l(i toriiiiit ion polii v, 41.'»o 
wives, 42:;. 4 

Henry I. ol Kijinee (l02l-(50), ::771. 
1770. -ulO 

Henry II. oi '’r.aiice 17 .'.O), 4002, 

1 4221, 1220 

I Henry III. ol Kraiiee ( l.'»7 1 HO), 1280 00, 
:42.-.:.. r:su 

I Henry IV. of Kmiiee (l.Vso lOlO), 

j 11 .'ll .')«). 1202. 

I Caiiiidiiin lur Inide cncouniyed. 
j 00 1 0 20 

I e<*onomi<- po|j»-v. 1021 

I eidrv into I'aris. l.dOl. ly.U 

; miini.iee with Margiiret of Valois, 

t2H7 

; Henry I. (the Kowler), (iernian kiiiR 
j ( 0|0 : 50 ), election, 2:)81. d.dS.N, 

; :4C)0:) 

I Henry of Guise (I.N.'O .d.')). 4200 
! Hpiiry II., Holy luimiin emperor ;ind 
i Ceriiiiin kiim (loo2 21). :4.').so 

hishop iMiiiani reeeiviieR at Hildi's- 
lieim. loiri. .; ',s; 
elloits to retorm papiicv. 272.5 
Italian eampaiiriis. :40ll 42 
l*«*lish wiirs, 100.4 .'). :4I0.') 

(omh ;il h.amhertr, I'lSU 
niiion tor umvers;il pe.a<*«' i»roi,ose<l 
.d770 

Henry III., Holy l{oman emperor jind 
lierman Kim: (Hiio .)(;), :{.-,oi 02 
Hohemian w.irs, ;51.)1 
marnaec with (iunhild, 27)01 
ami piipai’v. :572 1. :)0i:4 
relations with Krance, 2770 
Henry IV., Holy Kom.in emperor and 
Cerman kiiiR ( to.s i- noo)^ 2.')0.d-00 
eonfesf wilh (ircRory VII., 2:4.s8 
picinres, o V.nt. .:,>u ,ioUi 
relations with duke of Hohcniia, 

:4 1 .■)2 

Henry V., Holy Homan emperor and 
(Jennan kiiiR illll 2.'i), .d.dOO 00 ! 
;472S. 2708. 2011 *1 

Henry VI., Holy H«»man emperor and 
lierman kiim (1101 07), :i0lo-ll 
:4202 

- extent of eini*irc. :5T2I 

— crusade orRanised. 4010 

— death, 40,')j 

— Italian policy. tlO.dO I 

— inarriaRc with Constance of SSieilv 

2008 * > ! 
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Henry VII. of LoxemburR, Holy Homan 
diiperor and Herman king (1312- 
I 12). 3020-22 

— Dante's belief in, 3400, 4122 

! — Klorence closes gates against (1311), 
i 300.') 

— Italian supremacy, 30.53 

— - Milan submits to, 3068 

; — Pope Clement V.’s intrigues, 3783 
j — relations with Philip the Fair, 3778 
j — Robert of Sicily dojMised, 3070 
' Henry of Lipa, Hoheinian noble, 3150 
Henry of .Mecklenburg, prince of tl 
Netherlands, marriage with Queen 
NVilhelmina (1001), 5235 
Henry of Nortenberg, general of the 
lierman lOmjiire. 2020 
Henry, bishop of Oliiuitz (d. 1150), 
2 1 7)2 

Henry f*f Planen, grand master of Teu- 
tonic Order (1412), 3714 
Henry I., duke of l»oland (d. 1238), 2202 
Henry II. (the Pious), duke of Poland 
(d. 1241)), 2202 

Henry, king of Tortugal (1578 80 ), 
427)0, ./2.77 

Henry the Navigator, Portuguese prince 
(1201-1400), 3411, 1008, 50(52, 

.5870, ^ir,Sf! 

Hen’y. jd-ince of Prussia (1720-1802), 
4.') 40 

Henry (tlic Proud), duke of Saxony 
(d. 1120), 2001, 2.')00 
Henry (the Lion), iluko of Saxony 
(1120-05), Havaria given back to 
(ll.')4), 2002 

— eonqiiesls. :4000 
iiilieritaneejif dueliy, 3001 

opposition to Kmpi'ror Henry VT,, 
3010 

— l>ortrait, .ViOO 

— power and downfall, :}007 

— refusal to aid Frederic Harbarossa, 

2(500 

Henry, count of Schwerin, 1225, 3550, 
2(51 I, 2702 

Henry I. (the Bearded), duke of Silesia 
(120:5-:i8). 217)5, 3702 
Henry II., duke of Silesia (1238-11), 
31.57.. 3014 

Henry IV. (Probus), duke of Silesia 
(1278), 3702 

Henry Raspe, landgrave of Tlniringia 
(1*21(5), :.(51l 

Henry Matthias, count of Tlmrii (1580- 
1010), t:401 

Henry, Patrick, (lOSO. 0075, 0070 
Henty, Thomas, 10, ')7 
Henu, aiK'ient Kgyptian otfieial, 2051 
Hepburn, James, earl of Hotliwell : 

see Hotliwell, .lames llepbiirii 
Hepha'stion, Macedonian general, 25(51, 
2. ■)()() 

Hephtalitic : see White Huns 
Heraclea, batth* (312), 2780 
-- (224 |{.i\), 2.')74 
Heracleotes, (ireek race. 2517 
Heracles, son of Alexander the Hrcat, 
18*20, 2570 

Heraclida*, rulers of Lydia, 1704 
Heraclides, exiilorer, 2502 
Heraclitis, Hyzanline emperor (010-41), 
2017 18 

— Moslem \i(*tories over, 1012 
Persian eompiests (02:J a.d.), 1881 

Herad, Norwegian assembly, 2.')0.') 
Herieontiechus, Thracian town, 252:5 
Herat, eonqiicsf by Timur (1.281), 1 405 

— Persian sieges, 1287, 4000, 5503 

— view, lo'JS 

Herberstein, Sigismund, 3220 
Here, Se.amlinavian army, term ex- 
]»lained. 2:578 

Heredity, influence on liistory, 0409-1*3 
Hereford, map of the world (1307), 51 
Herero, African pcofile, 320, 2282 
Hereward the Wake, Fly defended, 3856 
Herihor, high priest of ancient Egypt 
2119 

Heriu-sha, ancient people. 2038 
Herkhuf, ancient Egyptian commander. 
2038 

Hermandad, Holy brotherliood in 
Castile, 4002-02 

Hermann of Ilcsse, archbishop of 
Cologne (1 475), 2654 * 



Her — Hoh 

Hermann, count of Salni (1080-88), 

3505 

Hermann of Suiza, lender of the Teu- 
tonir knight 3614. 3708 
Hermann Billung (fl. 036), Saxon gov- 
ernment entrusted to, 3585 
Hermannstadt, gipsies granted privi- 
lecei, 3110 

Hermanrich : see Krinanarie 
Hermas, the “Shepherd" writings, 
3S50 

Hermeias, minister of Antioehus III. 

of Syria (e. 222 n.(’.). 1842 
Hermenegild. St. (Oth century), martyr- 
dom, 3511 

Hermes. George, 4803 
Hermes, god, 2I00, 2457, 2400 
Hermits, 2SS;}, 2882 
Hermolaus, conspiracy against Alex- 
ander, 2563 

Hermunduri, ancient people. 2606. 3475 
Hernici, Italian tribe, 2414, 262 1 
Herod, king of Jiidiea (10-41 u.o,), 
1862, 2685 

Herod Agrippa : see Agrii^pa II. 

Herod Antipas, son of Herod (4 n.r. - 
38 A.D.), 1862 

Herodotus, historian, 7, s, .9, 50, 2508 
Hero worship, 206 

Herrad, abbess of Landsperg, illu- 
minated MS., 2068 
Herschel, Sir William, f0,i 
Herschell, Sir Farrer, 5252 . 

Herulians, Teutonic people, 3420 
Herwegh, George, 4021 
Herzegovina : see llosnia and Ilerzc- 
govin.a 

Herzen, Alexander, Russian ndormer, 
5206 

Herzog, Edward, bishop of Swiss Old 
Oatholies, 5232 

Hesehti, king of Rgypt : see Semti 
Hess, Moses (1812-75). 5268 
Hess, General (1788 1870), 5026, 5020 
Hesse Cassel, <luehy. eonstitution (18.30), 
4878 

— (Jerman federation, i>olicy, 4060-74, 

51 t3 

— I’russian ae(niisil ion and rule 0 866), 

.5080, 5081 

— (piarrels with Krech-rie William 1., 

4878 

— revdhitidiiary movement (1818), 

4022 24 

— - under William 1.. 1833 

Hesse Darmstadt, duchy, const it u( ion 
(1820), 4834 

-- (Jerinan federation policy, 4060 71 

— military tre.ity witli I'russia, 5087 

— modern liistorv, 5221 

— re.hellion (1832-33), 4880 

-revolutionary movement (1818), 

•1016 21 

Hesychastes, sect : see Quiet ists 
Hetepsekhemui, king ot Kgypt, 2033 
Hetman, title of ('ossaek leader, 3264 
Hexamilion, w.-ill across the Hellespont, 
2085, 2088 
Heyd, Willhelm, 4056 
Hezekiah, king of .Indah (e. 727 n.c.), 
1778-70, 1578, 1675 

Hezion, king of Daimiscns : see Jfaz.'iel 
Hiaksai, uneitmt Korean kingdom, 862 
Hiawatha, 57oi, 570.i 
Hicks, General (1831-83), 2170 
Hidalgo, D., Mexican , revolt, 3007, 
5060, 5007 

Hidetado, shogun of Japan, 487, 503, 
490, 525, .501 

Hideyori, emperor of Japan. 486, 487 
Hideyosbi, emperor of Japan (1536 oi ), 
•181-86, 4.SS 

Hienzes, (Jerman settlers in Hungary, 
3135 

Hiephoa, king of Annam (1883), 1415 
Hierakonpolis, ancient city, Kgyi)t, 
230, 2014, 2027 

Hieroeles, governor of Bithynia (c. 
284), 2874 

Hieroglyphics, development of art in 
Egypt, 2010-20 

— develop into syllabic writiiig, 203 

— J)rift Mill’s picture writing, 146 , 151 

— earliest symbol, 2017 

— of Hittites. 1718, 1730, 1729 


Hieroglyph cs, introduced in Baby- 
lonia. 1558 

— invention ascribed to Monos, 2032 

— Rosetta key to, 2133. 14 

— Sumerian, 263, 'JOS 
Hieron of Soloi, explurer, 2502 
Hieronymites, monks, commission on 

South Amerit-an natives, 5025 
Hieronymus of Prague (d. 1416); .see 
Jerome 

High Commission, (’ourt of, 4336, 4267 
High Tartary : see hlasteni 'I’urkestan 
Highlanders, Keltie people, 330 
Hikuptah, aneient name for Memphis, 
2023 

Hildebad, king of the Ostrogoths 
(6th century), 3450 

Hildebrand, cardinal : see (Iregi)ry VII., 
pope 

, Hildegard, empress, marriage with 
Charlemagne, 3167. 3402 
: Hilderich, Vandal king (523). 2201, 2010 
Hillah, town on site of Babylon, 2^9, 
i 1057 

— see al.so Hira 
Hilmi Pasha, 5318 

Himalaya, mountains, 1123, 1124, 1148 

— Kinehinjnnga peak, 55S0 

— passes, 1148 

— seenes. IIH 

> — soiiree of the Jumna . 1140 
I - wotuien bridge in. 11 is 
Himeko, empress regent of Japan ; 

see Jingo Kogb, cinpress regent 
Himeko, (pieen of Japan : see Pimihu 
; Himera, baffle (180 n.r.), 2102, 23.S2 
i Himilcus, Carthaginian traveller. 2108 
! Hims, «‘ominercc in time ot (Tusaile.s, 
I 40.30-31 
Hims, liatlle (1281), 2151 

— (1200), 21.52 

Himyarites, aneient people of Arabia. 
330. 18.88 

Hinayana, in Riiddhist doetrine; see 
bit fie Cb.iridt 

Hincmar, arcbliisliop «)f Rheims, 3768 
Hindustan : s(‘e India 
Hinduism, 1205 14 

— deilie.s. 1171 

— forms of \\(»rHldp. 1208, 1200 
■ lower tieities of. 1208 

saered bcxiks, 1212 
ternple.s, 1120, 1 1.‘,2 
see also Brabmanism 
Hindu Kush, mountains, 2560, 1123, 
112t 

Hindu Rao, Mahratta prince, 1240 
Hindus : see India 

Hi-nin, Japanese eljiss of jx'ople, 41.5. 
581 

Hintsa, KatTir chief, 5512 
Hipatius, proclaimed Byzantine em- 
peror t532), 2010 
Hippalus, (Jrcek naxigator, 1 125 
Hippias, tyrant ot Athens, 1812, 2107 
Hippo, <dly, N. Africa, 2202, 2382 
Hippocrates, 2512 
Hippodamus, (Jreek architect, 2510 
Hippodrome, in Ryzanfinin, 2000 
Hippolyvds, pupil ot 'I’rcn.-ens, 2860 
Hipponon, prehistoric Egyptian town, 
216 

Hippopotamus, goddess of Aneiini 
Kgypl, 2001 

Hira, on tin* Enpbr.it es, ancient city, 
1010, 1 126, HHO 

— see also Hiliali 

i Hirado. I’ortngnese (rading centre 
(1512) 112 

Hiram, king of ryre (c, 1000 n.i'.), 1 122 
1713. 

Hirohito Miuhinomiya, cn»wn piiiice ot 
Japan, 633 

Hirpinii, tribe of Ilaly, 2114 
Hirsau, monastery, 3505, :i729 
Hirsch, Montz, 5011 
Hischam, Qinayyad caliph (721), 1026, 
3516 

Hischam, uilipli in Spain (741). 3516 
Hischam I., calii»h of Spain (788 06). 
3080 

Hischam II., caliph of Spain (076-1012), 
3082-84 

Hischam III., ealipli of Spain (1026 31 ), 
3084 
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Hissarlik, hill of Troy, excavations, 176, 
17 S, 179 IS 1 

Histianis of Miletus, 1S12, 1814 
History, climatic inlhicnccs. map, 591 
-- Bryce’s introduetory article. 1-60 

— doe.s history make for progress I 

66-50 

— educational v.-ilue, 114 

- Ilr.st historical in.scripf ions of Aneient 
Egypt, 2062 
■ five enis of. ISO 

growth of modern knowledge, 35 48 

— hninaii and geological, relative 

lengths, 90 

--in the light of biologv, 6405-32 

— paheoulologiehl anthpiities begin, 

175 

— summary and chronology, 60-73 
Hitosubashi, .lapanese prince : see 

'l\>kng.‘iwa Kci .vi 

Hittin, near 'I’iherijis, Palestine. Sa!a- 
(lin’s defeat of (‘rusaders, 1 187 
Hittites, aneimit people. 1717 32 

- .Egean eixilisatioii and, 205 

— areliifeetnre, speeimeiis of, 172 J, 

17. >5 

Arama'an.s and tlnn'r relation to. 1724 

— .art , specimens of. 1719, 1725, 1752 

— Babylon eoiKinereil. 1566, 1603 
in Babylonian civilisation. 1505 

— cjistlt! reeonslnii-ted from Senjirli 

remains, 17.15 

— ebaraeter of their writings. 1730 
ebaraeterist ics of jteople, 330. 1718 

— downfall f>f iMUidre, 1570, 1578 
Egypt i;m w.ars, 2107 11 
gods, saeritlcing to, 1725 

the Kliatli. 1710 
the Kiinimiiklii .and .Miiski, 1722 
inlliienee in S> ria. 1732 
languages of, 1556. 1718, 1721 

— origin dis«aissed, 1718 
portrait of a king. 1752 
pottc'ry, 1561 

— - Bamse.s II. dideafs at Kade.sh. 1720 

— rock Hiailpture .and hieroglyphics, 

1718. 1719, 1721 

— Sh.iim.aneser I.’s campaign against, 

1786 

— soldiia type. 1752 

■ sources of liislory, 1702 

— spies caught by the Egyptians, 1721 
fyp(‘S. 172 i 

Hiuen Tsang, Chinese' traveller (615 
A. I).). 1101. 1206. 1 till 
Hlubi, /ailn trilie, 2326, 551:) 

Hoang-ho, Chini'se river. 715, 818, 719 
Hobart, 10.52, 1055 
Hobbes, Thomas, 4575 
Hobson, W. R., arctic explorer, 0525 
Hobson, Captain, tioo, 992 
Hoccleve, Thomas il>. 1368 ), poet, 3006 
Hoche, Lazare, 1682, 107 1 
Hochelaga, i>ol6 17, 5702, 6i)20 
Hc'chst, l>allle (1622), 4302 
Hochstadt, b;ittle (1703), 4453 
(1704), 4158 

- (181)0), 4702 

Hochstetters. family c)f bankers, 4600 
Hodgkin, Dr. Thomas, on Western 
l'jirf)pc in tlie .Middle Ages, 3371 
Hcei He, p('ople : see Cignri.ans 
Hoe Rotary printing press, 19 S 
Hofer, Andreas (1767 1810), cainiiaign 
against Napolc(m, 4745 
HofTding, Professor, on personality, 
6100, 6128 

Hogarth, D. G., ris»! of civilisation in 
Europe, 281 t)H 

Hogue, La, l>attle (1602), 4160, 4411, 
4 180. 4625, 5526. 4101 
Hobenfriedeberg, battle (1745), 4530, 
4540 

Hohenlinden, b.-ittle (1800), 4703 
Holienlohe, Prince, (Jerman Imjienal 
( 'li.'iocellrjr (1801), 5213, 5220, 5219 
Hohenstauilen family, 3601 15 

- ancestral castle, 5011 

-- Italian supremacy. 3030-52 

--- and origin of name (Jbibcline, 3302 

— struggle for the Imperial crown 

(1125), 3500 

-Swabian duchy granted to, 3W6 

— se«> also nano's of rulers 
Hoheazollern family, castle, 5706 
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Hohenxollera family, orii^in of, :uoi 

- l*ru»»lati fjnifjlre ^)un(lii(l, 4533 

- Bee also namoB f»f rulftrs 
Hohermath, QeorRe, 5iH7 

Hohis, onlcr of Hrahnian priests, 1212 
Hoblefeli cave, 1 43 
Hojeda, Alonzo, r>H80, 5801 
Hojo family of Japanese rcKents, 410, 
474-77 

Holbein, Hans, work, 413ft 
Holberg, Ludwia (1084 1754), Danisl 
writer, 4577 

Holderness, coast erosion at, 117 
“ Hold with Hope,^' (ireenland. «320 32 
Holkar, founder of the kingdom of 
Indore, 1211, 5401) 

Holland : see Netherlands 
Holmaard: sec NovKt»rod 
Holm-Riigen, ancient people ; see ItiiKi 
Holstein, duchy, Danish war (1700). 
4408 

- Prussian and Danish dispute: sec 

HchleswiK-Ilolsteiu 

Holstein-Glucksbura family, succession 
til power, 407:J 

Holstein-Oldenburg family, Danish sym- 
pathies, 4013 

Holy Alliance (1815), 4704, 4705 
Holy Communion, festival of Corpus 
Christ! instituted (12ftl), :{710 
Holy Grail, epics «)l‘, 380ft 
Holy Land : see Palestine 
Holy League ( 151 1 ). 3 « 8 h. :{8:i.3 3 4 
(157ft). 4280. 1200 
Holy Roman Empire. 3581 3702 
army tcx instituted (1427), 3ft4fl 
-Austrian monarchy’s dcvelopim'nt. 
1521 31 

Charlemagne’s empire, 3481 Oft 
Charles IV. 's work for, 31ft0 -ft2 
Charles V.’Henii)ire, 4211 22 

- coinage rights conferred on electors, 

:(ftft5 

- commercial history, 4030 32 

- courts of just ic(> constitution, 3ftftl 
crown of Charlemagne, 

decay (d' re\a>nue, 3ftft:{ ftl 
election of emperors, introduction of 
principle, 3582' 85 
KliM'toral Cnion formed (1121), 3011 
electors, enumera(i<m of, 3400 
I'vlinction ( 180ft). 47.30 
l'’raiiconlati emperors, 3501 00 
l''rench ascendancy over. 4132 15 
tlerman principalities, relations with, 
:{ft«l 74 

gold ilorins, .‘hiV/.ji 

ilapshurgs' power, general survey of 
history, 3;too 

llcdienstaullen rulers, 3ftol 15 
ilu.ssite wars, 3012 40 
in Italy, :io:t:{ 52 
Maximilian’s reforms, :{075 -01 
Moravian siipnMinK'V, 31 18 

- pa|)al relations, :i;i85 00. :101ft 21 

;i025 :io 

- peace edicts. 30(13 

reform of constitution (1405), 3078 
regalia of the Derman emperors, .{-l.s ; 
religious conflicts of the states (10th 
century). 4203, 4:1()() 
religious settlement of 1555. 4222 
' revival of in loth century, 3581 00 
rise of tile cleetorate, 3017 

- second hirtli of, under Charlemagne. 

3370 

- supremaey in Hungary claim 3116 

- Switzerland’s revolt from, 3602 
Turkish invasions, 3051 50 

- union t>f princes (1003), 4414 

- - Westplialia peace etfects (1648), 

4311, 4405-6 

Holy Sepulchre, disputes re possession 
of, from 1187-1850, 5005 
' picture, 5007 

see also ('rusades and (’rimean War 
Holzsppel, Peter Melander, count of 
(1585-1684), 4311 
Homathooh, river, (’anada, f]0e>9 
Homage, in feudal s.vstem. 4100^ 

Home Rule (Ireland) movement. 5165, 
5178-70. 5124. .5647 

Home Rule Bill (1803), 5178, 5170, 5438 
Homer, 2469, 246s, 2468-72 
“ Homo’* in feudal system, 4103 
Homs, battle (1832), 2162 


Honan, 847, 848 
Hon-d6, island : see Hon-.shu 
Honduras, federation with Central 
American states, 6007 

— Hondurans people. 330 
— Maya ruins, 5732-42 

Honduras, British : see British Hon- 
duras V 

Hongi, .Maori chief, f»87 
Hong Kong, a<imini.stration. 5566 

— C(‘ssion to Britain, 5505-7 

- education. 5.588 

— proclamation of British possession 

( 1841 ), son 

- views, H4.i, 57)41 
Honolulu, 074, 972, 6310 

Honoria, sister of Jtoman emperor, 
olh;r to marry Attila, 2700, 3020 
Honorians, ho<ly of troops, 3.500 
Honorius, pf)|)e, 28J»2 
Honorius, emperor of Rome (305-423), 
2787, 27H9 
Hon-shu, 418, 432 
Honter. Johannes (1408 1540). 3143 
Hood. Viscount (1724 IHlft). 6100 
Hooker. Richard, theologian (d. 1600), 
4268, 4269 

Hoo-kew-shan, palace. s:i5 
Hooper, John (d. 15.55), 4247 
Hopetoun, Lord, fat ing page 1083 
Hopton, Baron (1508-1652), 4346 
Horace. Komati poet, 2682, 2602, 2600, 
2694 

Horbehudti, Egyptian legtmtl of. 242 
Horemheb, king of Egypt, 2106 
Hormuz VL, Persian king, lOlo 
Hormuz IV., king (573 OO a. D.), 1881 
Horn, Count Arvid, 4580 
Horn, Count Philip of Montmorency- 
Niveile (1522-68). 4250 
Horse. African use. 2007 

— Asiatic origin probable, 159 

— early use of. 1603 

- Near Eiist, import, 1572 

— in Neolithic IVriotl, 150, 160 

— picture sliowiiig tlevelopment, 160 
Hor-Soks, Mongol Turk! race, 330 
Hortuma, Mtdtammedan geu<‘ral, 1013 
Horuk Barbarossa, ((reek pirate (1517), 

2200 

Horus, Egyptian sun god, 242, 2015, 
2000 -01, 2081, 2093 

Horyu, Japanese Buddhist temple, 514 
Hosain, emir of Jagafai, 1404 
Hosain, Stdld rul(‘r of Persia, abdication 
Hosea, Jfehrew proplict, 1774, 1783 
Hoshea, king of Israel. 177- 75, 1670 
Ho.sie, Sir A., <m opium trade, 6358 
Hosius, Spanisli bishop, 3500 
Hospitallers, onl<*r of knighthood 
(Knights of St. Jtthn ami Koiglits 
of Malta). 4028 20. 4043 46 
- castle in Syria, 4031 

— driven from KluMics, 4214 

— ill Malta. 3043, 4214 

— Suleiman’s revenge on, 3002 
sec also Crusadt's 

Hottentots, African race. 2270 84 

— eoimcetioii witli Naguda Egvptians. 

2028 

— Dutch wars witli( 17th century), 2282 

— ethnology, 20, 330, 351 

— Nama(|ua tribe’s empire, 2283 

— racial struggles, 5620, 5651 

— tyi)e, 351 

House-bridge, K.ashmir, 1 1 33 
House of Lords : see Lords. Hou.se of 
Houses, early const met ion by stationary 
peoples, 101 

— niediicval plan, 2365 

— pictures of all ages, 21 

— Saxon arrangement of, 2365 

— 16th century plan of, 2365 
Housing f)f the working classes in 

England, 6400-2 

Houston, Samuel (170:i-l863). 6000 
Houville, Gerard d*. 5386 
Hovas, Madagascar pet>ple, 331, 2350 
Howard of Effingham : see Nottingham, 
earl of 

Howe, Admiral Lord (1726-99), 4671, 
5527, 60S8, 6085-96 

Howe, Joseph, reform leailer in Novia 
Scotia (1804-7*3), 6122, plate facing 
6057 


Hoh-Hui 

Howe, General Sir Wm. (1720-1814), 
American War of Independence, 
6085-04 

Hsiao-i, Chinese emperor ; see Wu Ti 
Hsiaoking, Confucian Book of Filial 
Love, 730 

Hsien-feng, Chinese Mancliu emperor, 
797, 799 

Hsi Hsia, ancient kingdom of Chinese 
empire, history of (884-1227), 1475 
Hsien-pi : see Sien-po 
Hsiian Tong, emperor of China (1909), 
6357 

Hsiian Tsung, reign of Emperor Lungchl 
767 

Hsiian Tsung, emperor of the Nu-chi, 
flight of, from Mongols, 1214 
Huachi, San Martin lands at, 5974 
Huadca, C3iincsc ruins, 5831 
Huaina Capak, 5845 -73, 5827 
Huanaco, anthiuities, 5838 -40 
Huang-ti, legendary Chinese ruler, 748 
Huaqin, battle. 5964 
Huaracuy, Inea festival, 5866-68 
Huaraz, antiquities, 5838-40 
Huascar, Iiica of Peru, 5845-74, 5908, 
5H73 

Huastecs, Arnerican-Indian people, 336, 
5734. 5756, 5772-98 
Huaxyacac, 5770 

Hubertsbnrg, treaty (1763), 4165, 4506, 
4545 

Hiibner, Austrian ambassador to France 
(1859), .5025 

Hudson, Henry (d. 1611), 6329-32, 
5448, 6().5(). 6050, 5449 
Hudson’s Bay, 603.5, 6332 
Hudson’s Bay Company, ('anadian trade, 
6128-.30, 6321 

— Charter granted by Cliarlcs II., 

5452 

foundation, 5448, 6055, 6333 
Freneli attacks on trailing stations, 
6031 

North-West Territories, settlements, 
6175 

Hudson River, 6087-99, 6050 
Hudson’s Straits, 6327 
“ Hudson’s Tutches,” island, 6332 
Huehuetlapallan, Toltee settlement, 
5764 

Huemo Kadphises (or Kadaphes), ruler 
of the Yue-tshi. 1457 
Huerta, General, 6276 
Huesch, General, 5374 
Huexotla, state, 5790 
Huexotzinco, state, 5763-07 
Hugh IV. of Cyprus (1324 59), 4045 
Hugh (Capet), king of France (987-96), 
3766-68, 3763, 3765 
Hugh (of Provenee), king of Italy (925- 
40), 3937 

Hugh, count of Joppa, 4029 
Hugh (of Lusignan). count of La 
Marche, revolt (1241), 3798 
Hugh of J.ower Burgundy (d. 956), 
power in France, 3762-64 
Hugh of Payens, Templars founded 
under (c. 1119), 4028-29, 3783 
Hugh, count of Vermandois (1057-1102), 
on Crusade, 4018 
Hugh, town, 1252 
Hugo, name of rulers : see Hugh 
Hugo, Victor (1802-85). 5382, 4952 

— on Napoleon III., 4051 

— “ Seven Wonders of Ancient Civili- 

sation,” poom, 225 
“ Huguenot Lovers,” picture, 4151 
Huguenots, 4285-92, 4152 

— ('hariestou settlement, U.S., 6015, 

6017 

— emigration to Canada forbidden, 

6022 • 

— emigrants to Cape Colony, 2313 

— escaping from France (1685), 4437 
— -flight from France, 4625 

— massacre of St. Bartholomew, 4205, 

4288 

— persecutions, pictures, 4153, 4159 

— Richelieu’s campaign against (1626), 

4314 

Hnrues de Besze, poetry, 3807 
Euianyd, Hun ruler, 1465 
Huilcabamba, Incas conquer, 5862 
Huilcamayo, Inca settlement, 5843 
Huilcapayo, battle (1809), 5(4*14 



Hui—Ice 

Huillcanots, Incas invade, 5846 
Huillcas Httaman, Inca antiquities, 5844 
Huing Nu, Mongolian tribe, 1203, 1451 
Huiracocha, Inca god, 5842-71, 5850 
Huiracooha, Inca king, 5856-58 
Huitramannaland, Viking settlement, 
6011 

Hui Tsung. Chinese Sung emperor, 771 
Huitzilihuik, king, 5783-80 
Huitzilopocbtli, Aztec god, 5763, 5772- 
77 

Hulagu, Mongol ruler of 13tli century, 
1489-90 

— Assassins destroyed by, 1966 

— expedition against Irak and Syria, 

1487 

— friendship for Christians, 4042 
Hull, General, 6H2 

Hulst, Gerard, 1383 
Hulwud. Hindu temple, 1129 
Humanists, Italian and German move- 
ments, 3758-59 

— Luther supported by. 4183 

— Paul ir. persecutes. 4120 

— reinforced by scholars from Con- 

stantinople, 3411 
Human race : see Man 
Human sacrifices, in Ashanti and Da- 
homey, 2260, 2260 

— Aztecs and Nahiias, 5771-5800 

— among Bulgarians, 3035 
-Chihehas offer, 5809-12, 3815 

— suppression in India, 1282 

— traces of amongst Slav peoples, 3192 

— sec also cannibalism 

Humber, river, ^’ewfoundland, 6180 
Huttea, Philip von, 5018 
Humayun, Mogul emperor (1530-56), 
1226-27, 1228, 1227, 1227 
Humbert I. of Italy (1878-1000), 5231, 
5375, 5230 

Humbert (White Ilaiul) of Maurieime, 
Turin dynasty founded, 3949 
Humboldt, Alexander (1769 1859), 5951, 
4837 

Humboldt, William (1767-1835), 4837 
Hume, king of Kanem (d. 1151), 2233 
Hume, David (1711-76), historian, 4517, 
45.57, 4147 
Hume, Joseph, 5249 
Humphrey, duke of Gloucester (1397 
1447), 3894 

Huna, in Indian epics, 1451 
Hunabku, Maya god, 5744 
Hunac Eel, Mayas ruled by, 5751-52 
Hunavo, people in the A vesta, 1451 
Hundred, of the 'Peutonicr people, 3437 
“ Hundred Associates,' ' 6022 -26 
“ Hundred Courts,” 4119 
Hundred Days, I'he, 4766 
Hundred Years War (1338-1453), 
3809-24, 3881-3010, 3308 
Hunerich, king of the Vandals (477), 
2204 

Hungarians : see Magyars 
Hungary, 3113-44 

— Anjou dynasty, 3119 

— Arpad dynasty, 3114-18 

— Austrian relations tt)-day, 5329-36, 

5222 

— Bohemian war (1468), 3175 

— Byzantine art in, 2933 

— conspiracy against Hapsburg rule 

(1664), 4415 

— constitution (1849), 4784, 4071 
(1861), 5061 

— “ County courts,” or assemblies 

of nobles, 5061 

— Croatia absorbed by, end of lltli 

century, 3083 

— crown, 3126 

— Crusades ; see Crusades 

— df^s of soldiers of the 16th century, 

3132 

— German element and their influence 

3135-44 

— gipsies in, 3110-11 

— Hapsburg ix)wer in, 3125-34, 4521- 

31 

— Hundred Years War, 3126 

— Kossuth’s rebellion (1848), 4933-41 

— literature, Arpad times, 3118 

16th century, 3128 

17th century, 3132 

18th century, 3134 

— Magrars of the Middle Ages, 3113-24 


Hungary, Maximilian’s war against 
(1516), 3686 

— Mongol invasion, 1486, 3118 

— Naples’ alliance with, 3976-77 

— nobles’ costumes, 3133 

— peasants revolt (1514), 3124 

— Poland united with (1370). 3120 

— Protestant movement, 3127-30 

— revolutionary movement (1848), 

4018-24, 5005 

— It Oman Church established (c. 999), 

3116 

— Homan settlement, 3113 

— Saracen raUls (1092), 4009 

— Serb migration to in 17th century, 

3100 

— social democracy in. 5277 

— struggle for iiidei)eiuleiice (1861-67), 

5088-90 

— survey of history to French revolu- 

tion, 2897-99 

— Thirty Years W’ar, 4301-12 

— Turkish wars (1444). 2987, 3121, 3657 
(1526), 3002, 2124 

(1663), 4414 

(1697), 3130 

— tyj)ical scenes, 3139 

— under Maria Theresa (1740-80). 3134 

— village in Carpathian Mountains, 

3139 

— see also names of rulers, wars, etc. 
Hung'Siu-tsewen, 5506 

Hung-wu, Chinese Ming dynasty. 776 
Hunkyar Shalessi Convention (1833), 
4888 

Huns, 1451-66. 3027-32, 331 

— Asiatic kingdoms, 1451 54 

— Bulgarians connection with. 3033 

— (Liuese wars with. 1454. 1162 

— decline of power, 3030-32 

— Kuropean invasions of, 1466, 2387, 

3028, 3453-54 

— hordes merged in other races, 3032, 

,3033 

— struggle with the (Jolhs, 3440-50 

— the reign of Attila, 3028 

— struggle with (’liina, 1231, 1451 

— Tibetan allianees, 1454 

— Western migration, 1465 
Hunsa : see Zacpie 

Hunsahna, Cdiibehas ruled by, 5818 
Hunter, Captain John, 1033, 1034 
Hunter. Robert, 6297-99 
Hunter, Colonel, Sudan campaign, 5524 
Huntingdon, Earl of, }u>ads faction 
against John of Gaunt, 3886 
Huntingdon. Earldom of. Scots kings 
hold, 3912 

Hunyadi Janos, Hungarian hero (1387- 
1456), 3121 

— castle, 3121 

— death (1456), 2005 

— iKirtrait, 3/22 

— Turkish wars, 2987, 2788, 3657 
Hunzas, Aryan people, 324 
Hupas, American Indian tribe, 321 
Huron, lake, 6021 

Hurons, American Indians, 331, 5702, 
6021-27, 6021, 6023 
Husain : see Hussein 
Huskisson, William, 4798 
Huss, John (1369-1415), condemned by 
(’ouiicil of Constance (1415), 3168 

— persecution and martyrdom, 3639- 

42, 3752, 3408 

— pictures, 3165, 3167, 3109 

— reformation work in Bohemia, 

3166-68 

Hussein, sou of Ali the Caliph, 1919 
Hussein, Mohainniedaii cuininander of 
Syrian army, 1922 

Hussein Ali, king-maker of the Delhi 
enij)ire, 1240 

Hussein Avni Pasha, Turkish minister 
(d. 1876), 5198, 5202, 5204 
Hussite wars, 3159-72, 3644-49, 3753- 
54 

Hu Ta-hai, plate facing 748 
Hutchinson, Thomas, 6077 
Hutten, Ulrich von, German poet and 
humanist (1488-1523), 4185, 4185 
Hnxley, T. H., 103, 6414-32 
Hyacinthns, god, 2408 
Hydah Indians, totem, 211 
Hydaspes, 1202, 2564 
Hyderabad : see Haiderabad 
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Hyder Ali : see Haider Ali 
Hydrogen, gas, 96 
Hyksos, people, 331 

— expulsion from Egypt, 2062 

— and Hebrew exodus, 60, 2064 

— invasion and conquest of Egypt, 

2059-64 

— horse introduced into Africa 

(2000 B.C.), 2007 

— influence on Egyptian art, 2030 
Hylozoism, scientitlc creed, 107 
Hypatia, teacher of philosophy, 2888 
Hyperboreans, 637-44, 1460 
Hyperides, leader of (ireek revolt against 

Macedonia, 2574 
Hyphasis, river, 1202, 2564 
Hyracotherium, 160 
Hyrcania, province, Asia, 260, 1852. 
1869, 2560 

Hyreanus, John, king of Judsea (135- 
106 H.C.), 1857 

Hyreanus II., king of Jiidiea (63 b.c.), 
1857, 2664 

Hyspaosines, satrap, 1845 

I 

lamutbal, district of Elam, 1702 
lanias, Hyksos king of Egypt, 2060 
lapygii, tribe of Italy, 2414-15 
latbur, ancient province, Elam, 1706 
; laubidi, king of Hamath. 1776 
la’udi, ancient Hittite state. 1726 
lazyges, Sarmatian tribe, 2450 
Ibeas, negro race. 331 
Ibell, Karl von. 4836 
Ibernia, identified with Ireland, 2128 
Iberian peninsula : set^ Spain and 
Portugal 

Iberians, people, 331 

— in (iaul, 2130 

— in Italy, 2411-12 

— in Southern Kranee, 2428 

— of Spain, 2130 42 

— prohaldy earliest inliabitants <jf 

Britain. 3107 

Iberville, Pierre Lemoyne, explorer 
(1661-1706), 6020-36, 6036 
Ibex, European survivor of Drift and 
Gla(‘ial Periods, 120, 121 
Ibi-Siu, king of Cr, 1507 
Ibn ali Amir : see Mansur, A I 
Ibn Ruzzik, vizir of Egypt, 2147 
Ibn-Sin, ruler of the t.'r dynasty, 
1700 

Ibn-Sina, historian ; see Avicenna 
Ibn Talun, Turkish governor of Egypt 
(868) : 8e<; Ahmad ll>n Tiilun 
Ibn Timnah (1061), 3042 
Ibo, negro tribe : see Al)o 
Ibrahim, sultan of Burnn (1818-46), 
exeeuted by usurper Omar, 223.) 
Ibrahim, emir of Karanian, 2080 
Ibrahim, candidate for Mogul throne 
(1720), 1240 

Ibrahim I., Turkish sultan (1640 48), 
3015, 3014 

Ibrahim, leader of the Young 'I’lirk.s, 
5205 

Ibrahim ebn al Aglab (877), 2207 
Ibrahim Bey, e.mir of Egypt (1735- 
1817), 1708, 2156 
Ibrahim ibn Jacob (065), 3103 
Ibrahim Koiko, sultan of Darfur 
(d. 1874), 2242 

Ibrahim Lodi, ruler of Piinjal) and 
Delhi (1517-26), 1224, 1225 
Ibrahim Padshah, tomb, 1133 
Ibrahim Pasha, viceroy of Egypt 
(1780-1848), 2161 62 
Ibsen, Henrik. 5160, 5/59 
Ica, battle (1820), 5076 
Ice Age. mammoths of, plate following 
88 

— see also Glacial, Interglacial and 

Postglacial Perkxls 
Icebergs, in Polar seas, 6334-35 
Ice Haven : see Barentz Bay 
Iceland, 3565-70 

— discovery, 3545, 6324 

— geographical description, 3530 

— language, 4061 

— literature, 3569 

— Norsemen land on, 367 

— people, 22, 331 

— Bichard III. sends expedition, 6324 

— Vikings occupy, 4061 

6499 
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IceluB, f:ivouril(^ of ii72r> 

Ice pack, of I'olur 
Ichthyosaurus, I2(i 
Iconodules : nr*; fma^o Worship 
Iconium, I '.>72 

Ictinus, (»P f‘k ar( liit«-( t, 2.'»o7 
Icutemal, (juicin' nilod liy, 

Idacansas. ('Iiii>fhas l^y, .•'Sls 
Idadu I., p:ic.st-Kirij» of Klain. l7oI 
Idadu II., pri( Ht-kioK ot 1.1. no. 170l 
Ideean Cave, Cn-iau shields. 2 'h; 
Ideographs, ChiiKse, 722 , 72 1 
“ Ides of March,” 2^; i 
Idibi’ihi, Arab hhrikli, 

Idin>Daxan, Kin^ <d Isio, l.''.*7 
Idiorhythmic monasteries, 2 *7t 
Idris IV . kiii« of I'.oniu 22 !l 
Idstedt, haiflr (iHi'.p. n\:> 

Idumeans : see Kdonntes 

Idun, Ui>ddess, ill Nol.>*e !• i/nid. 2 .'{l 
apples ot, 

Ife, liei'ld frihe. .’.IS 
IfCnaqiie, l.aKe, l‘liil<e|i;i leyrn.k .'.-.oij 
liCnatielT, I{ms.ii:ui ueneral (i sTs), , ;it : 
IKUAIiiIS, St., 2S.’.s, li-t . 0 , 2SHS 
iKnatiiis, p.ifii.ueli oi C.instaiitinople 
(<J. ^7S). 2'.tl'» 

Ijtnalius Loyola : ‘'< e hosula 
Ii{or I., Huso. in nil'T, 
liCor II., Hnssi.iii rider, 

Iicorrotes, r.iee, ; I 

iKiiala proniinciamento, ■’>■>■>7 

iKiiaiiodon, /2^ 

Ihanifiro, Mast \triea, 2 !0() 

Hire, .1., Swedish philolopHt. TiHI 
li Kamon. r-*!/! nl ol .lapan (hs.'i'.t). 
Ikina, Couhieian elassieal liook, 7. PI 
Ikshidites. MohaniMieii.in .seel , ]'.>I7 
Ikshidite dyn.isty, 

Ilanaira. Kinu <>1 ( V,\loii, l:i7.i 
Ilancueith. Princess, .oss 
Ilbars, I’/.lieLf priiiee. I..I7 
Ilbeki, Hadji, I III Kish ('oMiMiander 
(i:i71). 2'.i.-^:'. 

Ilbert Bill, IikIi.-i. Mp.i 
llek, Khan ol Kash'.Mi, l*.i.'>‘! 

IlKhazi, einir ol .Mardin. lii2M 

111, Conlnei.'in I ol eerenionies, 7.:n 

Ili Chnisni, adinmist i.itor ot Mongol 
Kinpire, I IM|. i |S7 
Ilium, the ^^re^ll lower, /sj 
Ilkans, .Mon^'ol d\iias|>, II'.IO-PI, 
r.MP.i 71. 10 12 10 
Illiberis, Conncil. Spain, :i.>o‘.) 

Illimani, Ml., is !>> 
nil luis Indians, ‘M2 
Illriois, liver. I'reneh .se( ( lenienis. (»ii2‘.> 
Illyria, 2.. 1 1. .M.'.o, 20 !s 
IUvriaiis, early his|(ir\, 2 lO'.i 2I0() 
eliinoIo>»\ , M, 2'.172 
' ill ital.s. 2111 

- invade Maeedoni.i. 2. •20. 2 »:>o 
Maeedoiiian snpporl lor a'i.iln.sl 

MreeKs, 2.'»S2 

|{olli:in eoiiipiesf of. 2.i.s2 
use ol leriii lllyri.iii ii.ition. ■>102 
Ilni, piehislorie set ( liMiienl , lOh 
Ilocanos, Mal.i.v r.iee. O’M 
Ilorin. I'ulhe slali*. West Slid. in. 2227 
Ilniiin-ilii, Kinu ..I Southern l'.;ihv loni.i. 
1000 . 1702 

Iln-shuma, p.iiesl of Ashnr, l.'.OO lois 
liKM 

Iiiiad ed din Zenki, emir of Mossnl 
10 ( 12 . 1020 ;{ 2 . KMS 10 
IinaKe worship iChiist/.ni). (’h.irle- 
m.HsOie’.s ileeision aLMinsi, :5..27 
-■ eir.nis to suppress in sth eentiirv. 

2S02. 20:17 
- oriudii. 2.s.S(‘, 

- w.ir of the Hyzandne emperors 

a^:;iin‘*f. 2‘<0«’. 

“Iniaffo Mundi ” of I’el rin de Alli.ieo 

Imalra Waterfall, I'inl.ind. . 1 ) ;; 

Imerians : see Meorudans 
Imholts, haiiKinix fainllv. tdoo 
“ Imitation of Christ.” ::7.i0 do 
Immortality (of sonii. Hrizln, ^ artieles. 
(U2S-:{2 ; Lj:>p(i;in heliel, 2(>0i 
2000 

— Lithuanian belief in. ;M 00 

— -Malioinet's d.veirine of. ItHhl 
^ Aeolithie belief in. i;;; 

Imosohairh ; s»*e I'li.-ire;; 

(151)0 


Imperial Bank of Persia, 1 'f‘h) 

Imperial Conference (British), r»4.‘U) 

, Imperial Council (for British Knipire), 
(piestioii of, disniH.md, .'»64.'» 
Imperial Press Conference (lt>oi>), G277 
Imperial Tobacco Corporation, Persia, 
1000 

Impey, Sir Elijah, P-G* . ^ 
Impressionist School 'd Painters, •> L)() 
Inari Temple, avenue of Torii, 120 
Inarus, L«.\ptian prince (4G0 v.i',), 
revidt .iirain.st Persians. |h1G. 212M 
Inca Oarcilasco : see (iarcilasco dii lu 

Inca Roca, 

I iCaS. .")S2.‘)-74 

antiipiities, .7V,'i4, ftfi'iT ^ 
hiid^'e near Mnaninda, ■jS24 
ethmjlo^iy, 2.;{1, 
pottery, .iSv;o 

- present -d;iy types. 
mills. .jV/7. .i.S .'j.S.j/ 

- slirine. O.v.)/ , 

- soei.d oru.iiiisal ion eopieil by .Tesnil.s, 

.‘•0.52 :{:{ I 

- Sp;»nish «‘onipiesl, .^»0O7 12 
waniors. .*.'//2 

Inca Urco, 

Indabigash, king of Kl.ini. 171 1 1 

Independence, American War of : see 
I nit<‘d States ol Anieri<‘a 
Independents, religious seet. 4248, 4347 
Index, in lioiiian ( hnreh. 1202 1 

India, 1 1 l.'i P'.g:{, g:{G2 G.'» I 

Atghan invasions, .MOK 1 

alter the .Miiliiiv, history, 1317 22 j 

agrieiilture. n2«‘». ll.'*l ‘ 

Alexander’s invasion, 1124, 2.'>G:l G4 ' 
aniiii.il lite, l ltiJ 

- .\iitj<»eliiis 111. of Syria’s inareli to, 

1. M.5 ! 

■Ni.ihiaii tr.ide with. 1 12H 
arehil(‘<tnre. 1211. 12:5.», 1130 32, 

llsi, IIU.) Un. 12 1 3 
area. I IIM. i 

.iriny : see Indian .Vnny 
.art. (.'reek iiillueiiees, 1120- 1130, 

2. ‘^>'.>S 1 

Xr.v.ni invasion .and ^•oll•pu*st of ^ 

ii.itivi' raies. 11.">.'i GG. .'»Gld. .'•(•IH 

- .as an evolutionary hreialing ground. 

.'id 1 1> ' 

\ssv I ian invasion. 1201 

- Baelri.an eoinpiests. 1S4H 
I ►ridges. II ; V 

British administration, .'i.'j.'gi 01. 

.'.I ‘.I.'. 22 

Biilish eoiiimendal siipremaev. IG20 
British Kmpire’s expansion, 1207 OH. 

tsi7 IS, |.')7. .‘>B>7 .*..iui 
British Kmpfre loiiinlatioii. 12.'>1 04, 1 
4.».i2 

- British wars in. .Mt>7 .■».‘io:i I 

-e.iv.alr.v soldirrol. IJ.H! i 

eiv ilisalioii ill earlv limes, 1110 | 

eliiuale. 1 12.» 

eoh.ured pietiires, faeing p. list | 

eiirreney ; 

tlati's in history of. BtOl 
(lelenees. 

designs, registration of 
t’r.iiMage svsiem, IJ24 ) 

I»url).ar of 1011, /;;«/, I:pi2 
I'uteli ill lii.‘jtory of, 12,'»0 I 

la-onomie ctunii! Ions ill. Bt.’il 
ethie.itioii. a Mohamiiiedun school, ' 
3021 ■ 

fvrogress jn, i:>22. ."v.'vSO ' 

- reform id'colh'gcs (IS'.M), 

- Simla conference (looi), 1.(40 
Kgypli.in trade with (1:4th and 14th 

cciiiiirics). 21,):4 

-- ethnology. ri.vO. 1I27, ll.-)!, 1155,. 
4150,1 100,5010 I 

— exixirta. 1:450 j 

leiidatory stales. .5.500 

— tinanee. debt. 1:4.50 ' 

expenditure 

- — Law reiiee’s reforms. 1:42:5 

Ma.vo’s iMiliey. i:42M 

position (issli). B418 

rate of exchange lixed, 1345 

—flora, 1120 

— Freneh interests, liistivrv. 12.52-.)t> 
4101, 4.505, 4.51.S, 5 IOS-OO 
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India, frontier expeditions, i:J23, 1332, 
1347, 5ri()2-:{, 6364 

— frontier protection policy, 1348 
, — future of, discussed, 5646 

j — gipsies originate from, 3106 
I — government system, 1268, 1279-80 

— government transferred to the 

Crown (1858), 1312, 4092 

— OoxaTiior-Cenerars Council, appoint- 

ment and working of, 1262, 1280 

— (ireek influence on, 2597-98, 1848, 

5618 

— hill forLs, 1143 

— Hindu fakir, 1249 

— Hindu laws of siicee.sslon, 1298 

— Hinduism in : see Hinduism 

— imperial title proclamation, 5172 

— Imjierial (iovernment’s relations 

w'ith, 5546 

— imports, 13.56, 

-- infanticide in, 1283 

— irrigation schemes, 1324, 1356 

— jem.adar, 1248 

— judicial system, 1261 

— the land and the iicojile, 1145-54 
-land sottlcmciit, 1342-43 
-languages, 1153. 1160. 1211, 1354 

— Legislative Conncil, 5.561 

— literature, 1167, 1211, 1214 

— local government in, 1353, 5563 

— .Maeaiilay on wonders of, 1333 

-- Mahmud of (ihazni’s (‘ompiests, 1951 

— Mahratta power in, 1238—11 

— maps, llfil, 121)6 

— Mayo’s policy. 1328 

— miiicral.s, 1151 

-- missionary work in, 5641 
-Mogul empire, P22.5-14 

— Mohammedan siiiircmacy before the 

Mogul empire, 11 46, 121.5 21 

— Mongols, invasion in 13(li century 

1183 

— Morli’.v’s mc’asiircs to secure repre- 

sentative government, 5562, 6363 

— mosipie. palace, and temple, facing 

p. 1184 

— mutiny : 8(‘e Indian Mutiny 

' native agitation in 1890, 1343 

- native rule ami Jiritish compared, 

5621 

— native stall's, relations with supremo 

goviirnment, 1354 

— pi’ople of, 313, 310, 1157, 1247, 1248, 

1240, 1320 

— I’ersiau invasion (600-500 n.r.), 1201 

— IVrslan qiiarnd re Herat (1856), 4990 

— Persian relations, 1285 

— JVrsian trade with. 1426, 1993 

— pl.igue in : si'o Plague 

- Poliee Commission, rejiort, 1352 

— |)opulafion, 1148, 1151, 1353 

— Portuguese ami British struggles in, 

5118-50 

— Portuguese eommerce, 4591 

— postage rates 

— press, 13.56 

— proviiieial government, powers, 1353, 

.5.562 

— puhlie works eoiislriicted by British, 

56:{2 

— railways, i:522, 1356 
-• rainfall, 1150 

— rajah on state elephant. 1245 

— regulating Act for better adminis 

trationof (North’s), 1261, 1262 

— religion, of ancient I )ra vidian 

])eoples, 1159 

of the Aryan connuerors, 1165 

hlemling of religions beliefs, 1205 

Brahmanism growth, 1167-84 

deities, 1171 

- inlluenee of Buddhism, 1185-99 

— .laiiiism influeiiee, 119:1-09* 

— statisties, 1154 

— sec also Brahmanism, Buddhism. 

Hinduism, and Jainism 
revenue, 1356, 5597 

revenue settlements in, 1280-81 
revenue system under Akhar, 1232 
Homan trade with, 1425 
Russian Influence in Persia question, 
1285, 1988, 1993 
Ilussiaii plans of invasion, 1522 
sanitation, 1323, 5637-38 
scenes in, 1120-11, 1357 
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India, Seleueiis’s invasion of, lS:t8 

— Sikhs’ ri^o to power, history, 124 1 42 

— Syrian influence on literature, 2021 

— taxation, 

— telegraph rates, 

— ThuKs ami Dacoits in, 128:1 

— Tibetan Embassy (6:12 A,1).), 1474 

— Timur’s invasion of, 1405 

— trade, in time of Crusades, 4030-:i2 

— trade statistics, 1350, 

— trade marks, 

— trade route to, discovered by 

P^jrtujiuese, 1070 

— trade route in Middle Arcs, 405 1 

— weights and measures of, 

— western passage to, (’(diimbus’s 

efforts to find, 5878 

— women, position of, 1210 
India Act (1784), 1205 
India Act (1858), 1312 

Indian Army, administration, 1321 

— during East India (’ompanv’s rule, 

1280 

— at lime of Mutiny. 1318 
reorganisation (1802), 1318, 1320 

— ’ reforms from 1880, l:$20 

refonns under li«)nl Iian8<lowne. 1340 

— s(»ldiers of native* regiments, I.U!) 

— strength of, 1320 

Indian Archipelago : see Ma'aysia 
Indian Civil Service. 5502 03, l;t53, 13:t8 
Indian Mutiny (1857), 1301-12, 4000-02, 
5500-1 

— attitude of natives before, 1301 

— Hritish troops embark, 

— - catises of, 1303 

— growth of, 1300 

— incidents and scenes during. 

hWt, 1305, i:m, 1307, 130S, 1300, 
1310, 1311, 1312 

— proclamation of pardon, 1317 

— rewanls to loyal rulers. 1321 

— SeiH)ys in, Cloi, 1303 
Indian Ocean, 1 417-30 

— Arabs in, 1 427, 1 131, 1 432 
British ascendancy in, 14:J2 30 

— Chinese in, 1425, 1428 

— coimiierce. 1 122 

— Hebrews in, 1 422 

— Malays in, 1 128 

— ma)) of bed of 1110 

— Persian trade witli, 1120 

— primitive migrations, 1417 21 

- IMuenieians in, i 422 
Portuguese in. 1 132, I t33 
races of. 1 120 

— Homan trade. 1 125 

— Jltissia in, 1430 
Spanish in, 1 1:12 

— Vasco da (Jama’s expedition blessed. 

N 10 

Indians, American : see American 
liulians and names of tribes 
Indicopleustes, Byzantine traveller and 
writer : see Cosmas Indieoplens'es 
Individual rights, establishment of, 2:170 
Individualism, 0308, 457:{ 

IndO'China : see Eurtiicr India 
Indo-Chinese, section of Mongolic 
family, 331 

Indo-European people : see Aryan 
Indo-Germaaic people : see Aryan 
Indo-Iranian peoples, lioo, 1102 
Indonesia : s(*e Malaysia 
Indo-Scythians, 1457 
Indonesians, 331, 1000, 1388, 1420 
Indore, 1273, 1274, 1244 
Indra, Aryan deity, 1105, 1171 
Indulgence, Declaration of (1088), 4474 
Indulgences. 3084, 4180, 41S2 
Indus, river, 1140, 2504. 1121 
Industrial arbitration : see Arbitration, 
Industrial 

Industry, imlustrial development of 
(treat Britain, 5237-48 

— medi'.eval conditions, 0308-70 

— survey of the world’s progre.ss, (5301- 

6383 

Indy, Vincent d\ 5388 
Infanticide, 1283. looo 
Infant mortality, 6421 27, 6308 
Ingeborg of Denmark, queen of France 
(1176-1230), divorce. 3770 
Ingelheim, imperial diet (788), 3485 
Inglefleld«Sir E. A., 0325 
Ingles, Rear-Admiral, 572. 575 


Inglis, Sir John, 1300 
Inguiomerus, prince of the Chcrusci, 
3442 

Ingushis, Caucasian tribe. 324 
Ingvar, Danish chief (0th century), 
English raids. 355 4 
Ink, use by ancient Egyptians, 2010 
Inkerman, battle (1854), 4087, to face 
4075 

Inland Sea, Japan, 426. 4 IS 
Innocent I., bishop of Rome (402-117), 
2880 

Innocent II., pope (1130-43), 3720 , 372 s, 
3050, 2061 

Innocent III., pope (1108-1216), 373 4- 
36, 3730 

— Alfonso the Noble supported by. 

3003 

— Aragon as fief «»f. 3006-07 

— as guardian of Freilerie 11.. 3050 52 

— Bulgarian iiegiitiathms with (1202). 

3042 

— Crusade V. organised. 4040 

— Frederic II. ’s relations with. 3302 

— French relations. 3772 70, 3780-82 
growth of papal pi)wer. 304 4 

— i)oliey in temporal affairs, 370 4 

— relations with John of England. 3800 
Innocent IV., pope (1243 54), election. 

3051 

— entry into Naples, 3053 

— Frederic II. ’s quarrels with, 3105, 

3(514, 3778, 3781 

— Haakon IV. of Ntirway offered the 

im|)eriai crown by, 35(58 
— - inscription on tomh, 3052 
Innocent VI., pope (1352 02), 3020. 4 1:5 4 
Innocent VIII., pope (1481-02). 3755 
Innsbruck, Maximilian’s tomb, 4130 
Innuites : sec Escpiimaux 
Inouy<^, Admiral Baron, 5(52, 007 
Inquest of sheriffs ( 1 1 70). 3805 
Inquisition, in France, 38()(» 

— in Netherlands, 4255) 

— in Portugal, 4008 

— in Spain, 3400, 4004, 4254 

— men of justice. 4202 
Instinct, faculty of. 108-0 
Institutes of Justinian: see Justiidan 

co<le 

Instrument of government (1053). 
4350, 4305 

Insubrians, (lallie tribe, 2420. 20 41 
Insurance, state insuraiwe of work«‘rs in 
(Jerniany, 5273 

Intellectual capacity, developnu'iit of. in 
man, 44-40 

Intelligence, development of in animals 
and man, 108 

— successful struggle for survival, 0411 
Interdicts, 3735 

Interglacial Period, climatic ami biD- 
logieal conditions, 130 
European fauna, 120 

— liunmn remains at Taubach, 120 
Interim of Augsburg ; see Augsburg 
International arbitration : see Arbitra- 
tion, internatioiiai 

Internationalism, (5402 
International League, 22:< 

Inti, Inca god, 5828, .5843 
Inti huatana,** 58.54 
Inti Raimi,^* Inca festival, 5854 
Invention, progress of. 42 
Investitures, Concordat of Worms 
(1122), 3508 

— (Iregory VII., prohibition of lay 

investitures (1075), 3504 

— Paschal II. 's decision ( 1 1 1 1 ), 350(5 

— settlement of claims of the pope; and 

emperor, 3300 
lol, Carthaginian city, 2382 
Iona, island, 3505, 3500 
Ionia, country, Asia Minor, art and cul- 
ture, 1708 

— Dyges attack on towns, 1705 

— hi.story of the Creek cities, 175)8 

— peopled by immigrants from Creere, 

1702 

— as Persian satrapy, 18i:i 

Ionian Islands, 5606, 5012, 3962 
lonians, 331, 2467 ' 

— first contact with As.syria, 1674 

— reptilsed from Cilicia, 1676 

— versatility, 2400 

Ionic architecture, 202, 2S0 
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lowas, American Indian tribe, 344 
Iphicrates, Athenian general, 2528 
Iphigeaia and Orestes, 244 1 
; Ipsus, battle (304 n.o,), 1820, 2380 
! Iquazu Falls, 5si i 
j Iraca, title, Chihehas a(h)pt, 5S08 
I Irak, ancient country, .\bdallah the 
pretender’.s revolt, 1022 
! — Mohammedan feuds in, 1017-18 
j — Oniayyad rule iu, 1020 
j — population, mixed nature of, 4038 

— under 'i'urkish rule, 1081 
Irala, Domingo de, 50l i 
Iran : see P(‘rsia 

Iranians, .Aryan race, 331, 24 43 
Irawadi, river, 5500, 1387, 1301 
Ireland, .Egeaii iittluene(‘s on early art, 
202 

— agrarian legislation, 5104 
agrarian outrages, 517 4 

— Anglo-Norman oeenpatum, 3800 
before the Bestoration, 4307 08 
Charles l.’s policy in, 4:5 1 1 

--Christianity in. 352:5 

elo.si* of the Victorian era, history, 
5103 5102 

— (‘olonisation of l ister, 4320 

— ('romweH's ojjpre.ssive government, 

4:550. 4:5(58 

-- Desmond’s rebellion (I5S0). 1:5(58 
— ^ ilisestablisbment of the Anglican 
Cbureb, 5101 

— English policy in 11th and I5th 

eeiiturii's, 3010 

— English rule up to time of Henry 

VI I . 3031 32 

— English war with Eduard Bruec, 

3880 

— e\ietion scene, 5171 
famine*, 0115 

j family feuds in, 4300 

— Fenian diHturl)anee*H, 5002 04 
future* diseusse'd, 5e547 

— eJaelie rae*e in, 2 428 -20 
eJladstoue’s polie*y, 517:5 517 4 

- gne'vane*e*s against England, 4771-4 

— Home* Bole me>ve*nie*nt, 5105, 5170, 

5121, 50 47 

Irish ]>eople, meaning of term, 3:51 
Kelfi«* people, history, 2t‘25 :5H 

- language*, :5t08 

-- “ moonlighting ” outrage's, 5170 

- Norwe'gian invasions, :55tei, 35 42 

- Parliame-nt iineter Act of Bennneiii- 

tion (1783), 4773 
police se*are*liing tor arms, 5172 
rebellion of (1708), 4773 
relations with Englaiiel to-elay, 5424 

— religions ditheidties ami pe‘r.see*utioiis, 

4772 

■ Salisbury’s policy, 5185 

Shall O’Neill’s rebe-lliou (lOth ee‘U- 
tury), 4:5e)7 

- Stratford’s governine'iit f»f, 4:5:51, 43558 
— 'l'vroMe*’s re‘be*llion (lOtli ee*ntury), 

4:508 

-union with Englaiiel (18e)l), 4771, 
4774 

William lll.'s eampaign in, 4485) 
IreniBus, bishop ot I,yons (iHei), ‘28558 
Irene, Byzantine* empress, mother of 
Constantine V., 2t):5S) 

Irene, Byzantine empre*.ss, wife* of Con- 
stantine V., 2010 
Ireton, Henry (101 1-5 1 ), 13 13 
Irish : see Jre'land 

Irish Land League : sea* hand h(*agiie*, 
Irish 

Irish Local Government Act (1808), 5101 
Irjar, battle (185)0), 1510 
Irkata, aneient town, Bhieiiieia, 25)72 
Irkhulini, king of Hamath, 1727 
Irkutsk, 0SI,i’,7H 

Irmengard (daughter of Einpe*ror houis 
II.), ubelue*tlon, 3030 
Irnach, king of the linns, 1400 
Iron Age. 177-78 
Iron chair, teirture of, 217 
Iron crown of Lombardy, 3403 
Ironsides, parliamentary fore*e, 4340 
Iroquois Indians, 5700-0, 331 
-- Brantford Hettle*ine‘nt, 0110 

— (Canadian settlers’ struggles u'lth, 

05)21-34 

— Denonville’s expedition against, 6031 

— enmity tej settlers, 0005 
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Iroqaoii IndiAni, Johnson’ti inflnenro 
on, ft0.>8 

— lanuuaKe and habilH, 602'i 
Irrigation, effect of, at lliverside, Cali- 
fornia, 

— extent of, in IJabyionia and Kj^ypt, 

ir>ri7 

— in Kgypt, 21 «8 

— in India, i:i24, l.'i.'iO 

— in McMoi>otariiii«, 

— - CerMian wiiecl in Du* Cnnjab, IW* 
Iruks, Asiatic race, 21H0 

Isaac I. (Ootnnenus), Hyzantine em- 
perordOj? 20:>7 
Isaac II. (AnKclus), Byzantine emperor 
(iiH:)- n:i), 2iwt 

Isaac, emperor of Cyprus (ilHl), 4 o:ih, 
4i)m 

Isabella, queen (<f Castile (Hoi 1501), 
400:>, 4()U4, 4‘J‘JS 
-- Columbus aided l)y, oXMl 

— crowns of Castde and Aravjon united, 

4221 

industrial conditions under, .')d:i7 
-marriage ti> rerdinand <if Ara«on 
(I tUU). :{0<)7 

opposition t<» slave tratlie, ril)22 
see also l''etdinaiid V. of Castile 

Isabella <»f Anjzoiileme, (jueiui of Kuk- 
land (d. 12 tr.), .{sn 

Isabella of France, queen of Kiik'land 
(I2d2 H.'iM), :{.sh(), :{«Hi, .'is/n 
Isabella oi Bavaiiu, (|U(‘en ot Franct* 
(1:571 ll:$:i), :{«H in, .i.v/.v 
Isabella, quMUi ot ilunuary ( loiP.i), :{12ri, 
.1/2; 

Isabella ot Montferrat, marnaue to 
iiniry ot Chaiiquume, Kilo 
Isabella 11., queen »d' Spain (1 m;{:{ om), 
luoo, r.loo, rtloo 

Isabella, town, San hominuo, aHHii 
Isaiah, Hebrew prophet, Michael Aiq/elo 
Ineze of, /;,S2 
prophecies (d, 1 77X 
as statesman, 17.s:{ 

Isandlhwana (Isandula), batth* (1S70), 
22.HM, 2;I27, .’■>.)I.{, 22.S.'/ 

Isasg«'gh, battle ( IHIU), to 1(1 
Isauria, ancuqit province, Asia Minor, 

IS.'P.I 

Isaurtans. ancient people of Asia Minor, 

I 7H'.I 

Ishbi-Ura, overt lirow of the I’rdyna.stv, 
I.MI7 

Ishme-Dagan, kiim' of Isin, 1.')(17 
Ishtar, goddess, Bal)yloniau \\orship, 
in:Ki, KUO 

disput<' regarding statue of, KUd 
identilled with Aslitaroth, Athtar, 
and iiathor, 2n.*> 

Susan goddess identilled with. 171.'» 
Ishtar-klniDdu, king ot Flam : see 
Shutur-nakbuiidi 

Ishtar-nakhiindi, king of Khidalu ; see 
Shutruk-nakhundi 
Isiaslav I., Bii.ssian ruler ( lo.'U), 

Isiaslav II., Un.ssi.an riih'r ( 1 1 Id), ;52S7 
Isidore. Cardinal, 2'.di2, 2'.iiio 
Isidore, bishop of Seville (.'»d() d:td), 
forged di'cndals a.scnbed to, :{7d2 
Isin, ancient citv, Babvion, lal)?, Idoti, 
Ido.s, i7ot 

Isinawarman, king of Camliodia (()2d), 

I lol 

Isis, g(»d«less, 2:id, ‘JOH.'i 

absort>tion «>f other female divinities, 
20'.».S 

— eoutinuity of worsliip, 2:td2 d:5, 2sss I 

— legends, 20t)2 { 

— revival of wairship, 2I2.'» 

— Koine temple, 2dS!) 

IViityra temple, ‘J04t; 

Isjaslav. Kussian ruler ( 107.'>), ;120S 
Iskander Bey (e. Ho:{ ds) . .see Skaii- 
<lerb('g 

Isker, Tartar town, d.'»l, d7t5 
Iskhiipri, liattle (d71 R.r.)., IdSl 
Islam : see M»)hammedans 
Isles, Lord of the (Hll), ;hU6 
Isliman, sultan of Melle 2220 

Ismail, son of Mehemet Ali, 21 d I 
Ismail, Samanide leader (d. 1)07), lO.M 
Ismail el Safl, shah of IVrsia (d. 15:)d), 
l.-ila. lOS.t, .-tool 

Ismail Pasha, kliedive of Kgvpt (1830- 
o:>), f)0l:{, 2ld:{, 22.>o 
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Ismalians, Mohammedan sect, 1946, 
1960 

— for Assassins : see Assas.sins 
Isocrates, Greek philosopher, 2571, 

2r,iH 

Ispabara, king of Ellipi, 1674, 1706 
Ispahan, 1986, I97:i, 1989 
Isperich, Bulgarian leader, 3034 
Ispuinis, king of rrartii, 1787 
Israel, lost tribes : see Ten Tribes 
Israel, kingdom, Palestine, 1571-72, 
1768-81 

-Ahaz of Judah’s efforts to gain 
posse.s.Hion, 1778 
- David’s conquest, 1.571, 1763 
ilebrew religion not accepti'd, 1781 

— .Iiidah’s .separation from, 1768 

— made an Assyrian province (722 

H.r.), 1774 

— ])recarioiis position between Assyria 

and Egypt, 1691 

-relations with AraniJean kingdom of 
Daina.scus, 1664, 1730 

— tribute paid to Assyria, I(i64 

— under Saul, 1760 

— under Solomon, 1572 

“ Israel in Egypt ” picture, 20G3 
Israelites : M(‘e Helirew people.s 
Issa, (Jreek town, 2400 
Issedones, people of the Tarim basin, 

1 4. '.8 

Isahak I. ( 1539-1553), askia of Sonrhay, 
2221 

Isshak II., askia of Sonrhay (1587), 
2221 

Issik Kul, lak(‘, Kussian Turkestan, 
14.'i2 

Iisus, battle of (333 ».<>.), 2.5.52, lS2t 
Isthmian games, 2378 
Istrus, (ln‘ek colony, 2448, 2578 
Isurumuniya, Temple of, 1370 
Isvara, Hindu god : see Suri 
Isvolsky, Kussian fondgn minister 
(1908), .532,5, 5:134 
Italic, Aryan stock of ptniple, 331 
Italicus, )>rinee (»f the ('herusei, 3141, 
3115 

Itali (ancient people of Italy), 2413-15 
Italians : see Italy 
Italy, 3414 18. 39:{3 75, ,5020-50 
agriculture, 5372 

— !iri‘a and population, 

— art, ^I«lgean intluences on, 204 
Byzantine, 2966 

eontimiity of. 2303 

medi.e\al, 3947 

- — KenaMsanee, 1121 36 

- Austrian relations, 1821 campaign, 

4 8 1 .5 

1818 revolt, 4783 84, 4900 02, 

4925 32 

-1859-62 campaigns, 4785-86, 
5020 .30, .503:5-50 
1866 campaign, 5070, 5080 
Bologna revolution (1831), 4876 

- Byzantine dominion in, 2916, 2930, 

3910 

- Charlemagne’s empire, 3933-38 

- condition after Kapoleonic wars, 

4781-84 

- Crusades ; sec Crusades 
currency, 

— early peoples of, 2411-2424 

— - { ill oology, 331 

Florence and Venice power, 3953- 

— Frinkish kingdom in, 2392-93 

- Frederic Barliarossa’s wars, 3606 

— French campaigns (1495 1522) 

:5.830 34, 4212 

— thuds’ invasion, 2429 

— German supremacy, 3938-53 

— Gothic invasion, 2388, 34.50-54 , 

— history in i:ith and 14th century, | 

general survey, 3401-09 j 

— Holy League to exi)el German i 

troops (1526), 4213 

— Huns invade (452), 3030 ; 

— industry and commerce, 

— Justinian’s wars against the Goths 

(6th century), 3459 

— literature of the Renaissance, 4121- 

36 

— Lombard power in, 3374-76. 3455- 

71, 2:189 

map ( 1st century R.c.), 2621 
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Italy, Mazzini’s services to, 5035 

— Middle Ages, history, 3933-38 

— modern conditions, 5371-76, 6374 

— Napoleon I.'s campaigns, 4679-94 

— Napoleon Ill.’s policy, 5037, 5093- 

94 

— navy (1909), 6374 

— Norman kingdom In, 3552-54, 4009- 

10 2394 

— Odoacer’s rule in, 3454, 3455 

— Otto I.’s power in (10th century), 

3588 

— Papacy : see Papacy 

— papal hostility to the state, 5231 

— papal states revolt (1831), 4876 

— pile dw'ellers, 2411 

— Prussian alliance with (1866), 5069 

— racial changes and development, 

2375 

— recent history of, 5230-31 

— Renaissance period, 3953-74, 4121- 

36 

— republicanism in (12th century), 

3390 

— Roman empire : see Rome 

— Saracen raids, 3762, 3934, 3936, 

3939, 4054 

— secret societies and revolutionary 

propaganda (1820), 4876 

— Sicilian revolt, 3975-79 

— social democracy in, 5278 

— Spanish supremacy, 3975-79 

— Staufer conquest, 2.395 

— Theodoric the Ostrogoth's rule in, 

3455 

— trade development in Middle Ages, 

4060-65 

— Triple Alliance with 'Austria and 

Germany (1887), 5231 

— unification, 5020-30, 503:1-50 
Itelemes, people : see Kamchadalcs 
Iter-Kasha, king of Isin, 1597 
Ithobal n., king of Sidon (c. 700 u.c.), 

1676, 1746 

Ithobal, king of Tyre (c. 600 B.C.), 
1747 

Ithobal, king of Tyre (c. 900 B.c.), 
1744 

Ito, Admiral Count, 007 
Ito, Prince ffirobumi, <5.1,?, 562, 884, 6356 
Itsuku-shima ; see Miya-jima 
Itur, ancient name for river Nile, 2023 
Iturbide, Mexican revolution (1812), 
5997-6007 

Itzaes, Maya tribe, 5750-55 
Itzamal, Maya .sacred city, 5750-55, 
5748, 5749, 5790 
Itzamna, Ma.va god, 5714-52 
Itycohuatl, Mexican king, 5795 
Itzco-puatl, Mexican king, 5791 
Itzstein, Johann Adam von (1837). 
4879 

luaa, Egyptian noble, 2080 
Ivaflo, pretender to throne of Bulgaria 
(1277-1279), :1045 

Ivan I., Russian ruler (1328-40), 3309, 
3312 

Ivan n., Russian ruler (1353-59), 
3309, 3312 

Ivan III., Russian ruler (1462-1505), 
331.5-17, 3317, 3309, :1241, 2996, 
3326 

Ivan IV. (the Terrible), Russian tsar 
(1547-84), 3318-23, 3309, 3320 

— appeal to pope (1581), 3257 

— cruelties, 3322 

— Metropolitan Philip refusing to 

bless, 3321 

— war with Poland (1579), 3256 

Ivan V., Rua.sian ruler (1682-89), 3314, 
3331 

Ivanko, Boyar chieftain of Krieim 
(1195-1200), 3042 
Ivory Coast, >yest Africa, 2275 
Ivrea, margrave of (c. 888), 3937 
Ivry, battle (1590), 4292 
Iwakora, Prince. 592, 595 
izimeat, Spanish explorers reach (1524), 
5760 

Ixtlilzochitl, Chicliimec ruler, 5785-800 
Iztlilzochitl, D. F. de Alba, historian, 
5726-28, 5766, 5703 
lyemitsn, shogun of Japan, 503 
lyemoohi, shogun of Japan, 568 
lyeyasn Tokagawa, shogun of Japan 
(1508-1616), accession, ^16 
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lyeytia TokagtWA, administration, 489 

— attitude to Christianity, 525 

— burial ceremonies law, 458 

— death and burial, 501, 502 

— defeats Hideyori, 487 

— laws, 493 

— retainer of Ota Nobunaga, 482 

— succession question, 501 

Izard, Osneral, 0113 

l 2 z ed-din KiUj-Arslan, 2062 

J 

Jacstra : see Batavia 
Jackman, Charles, 6327 
Jackson, Andrew (1767-1845), president 
U.S.A., administration, 6218-21 

— campaigns in U.S.A., 6114, 6213 

— (yeurgia treaty upheld, 6217 

— portrait, plate facing 6255 
Jackson, Thomas J., 6242, 6243 
Jaokson-Harmsworth Arctic expedi- 
tion, 6341-42, 6188-98 

Jacob Barradai (fl. 541), 2892 
Jacobin Club. 4654 
Jacobites, Christian sect, 2892 
Jacobites. British political party rising 
(1715), 4509 

— (1745), 4515 

Jacquerie, peasant rising (c. 1358), 
3812, 3815 
Jade Bay. 4973 
Jafar, son of Yahya, 1937 
Jaffa. 2070, 4025, 4033, 4038, 4043 
Jafna. Ceylon, 1379, 1381 
Jagatai, kingdom, 1491-92 
Jag Deo Fort. 1143 
Jagel. batik (1864), 5065 
Jagellons. dynasty, 3221-27 
Jagga, African tribe, 2291, 2312 
Jaghri Beg, Seljuk ruler (d. 1060), 1953 
Jagiello, king of Poland (d. 1433) : 

see Ladislaus II. of Poland 
Jahve : see Yahve 
Jaime, name of rulers : see , Tames 
Jain, religion, 1154, 1197-99 

— temples, 1195 , 1196 , 1197 , 1199 
Jaipal, prince of Lahore, 1215, 1216 
Jaipur, stAte, India, 1241 
Jallonke, Sinlanese negro tribe, 336 
Jaloka. temple ascribed to, 1205 
Jamadagin, in Brahma legend, 1184 
Jamaica, area and population, 

6188-98 

— British seizure, 5450, 5454 , 5485, 

5952 

— Columbus driven on shore at, 5888 

— constitution and government, 5570 

— Cromwell captures, 6188, 0192 

— defences, 5594 
--education, 5589 

— government, 6198 

— negro revolt, 5524, 6198 

— views, 6190 , 6191 

James, St., Apostle, 2850 2853 
James I. of Aragon (1213-76), 3996-97 
James n. of Aragon (1291-1327), 3098 
James n. of Cyprus (1460-73), 4045 
James I. of England (1603-25), 4327- 
29, 4328 

— charters granted, 1606, 6022,6037- 

38, 6045 

— Chinese trade charter, 5505 

— colonial projects encouraged by, 

5450, 6177-84 

— “ Impositions ” levied, 6074 

— regency for. In Scotland, 4358 

— Union of English and Scotch 

crowns under, 4154 
James n. of England (1685-88), 4474- 
76, 4480 

— American colonies under, 6046-55 

— attempt to exclude from succession, 

4471 

— New York named after, 6053 

— revolution against, 4441, 4486 , 4488 
James of Molay, 3785-86 

James I. of Scotland (1406-37), 3915-16, 
3917 , 3889, 3918 

James H. of Scotland (1437-60), 3916- 
17 3928 

James IIL of Scotland (1460-88), 3916, 
3917 

James IV. of Scotland (1488-1513), 
3916-19, 3917 , 3918 

— maniage. 3928 


James IV.. relations with England, 3910 

— slain at Flodden Field, 4231 
fames V. of Scotland (1531-42), 4240, 

3917 , 4353-54 

Tames VI. of Scotland : see James I. 
of England. 

Tames de Vitry. on Crusades, 4047 
James Edward Stuart, the old Preten- 
der, 4515 , 4809 

Tames, Captain. Arctic voyage, 6333 
Jameson. Dr., 5513-14, 2334 , 6368, 2334, 
5516 

Jameson Raid (189.5), 2334, 2334 , 5516 
Jamestown, 6037-42, 5448, 6041 
Jaie Seymour, 4233 , 4233 
Jan Jonker, Afrikaner, 2283 
fangalis, Indian tribe, 331 
Janina, gulf of, 2409 
Janissaries, Turkish soldiers, 2979, 
2987 , 3098, 4855 
Jankau. battle (1645), 4310 
Jankovics, Theodor von, efforts for 
Russian education, 3352 
Jankul (the “ Saxon **), voivode of 
Moldavia (1579-82), 3063 
Jan Mayen, island, 6332 
Jannaaus Alexander, king of Judsea 
(104-78 B.c.), 1857 
Japan, 417 

— American legation, 534 

— American relations, 536, 538, 540, 

512 , .544, 5.507, 6355 

— anti-foreign poliev, 439, 553, 558, 

.566, 574, 576, fllO 

— andiers, 498 , 5 12 

— Arima peasants and Christian re- 

volt (1637-38), 527 

— army and navy organised and 

strengthened, 572, 575 , f>86- 87 

— art in, 428, 436 , 438 

— banking, development and state 

eontrol, 603 

— British Columhia poliey, 5650 

— Britisli relations, 553, 557 , 558 , 

558, 559 , 567, 574, 5507 

— Buddhism In, 513-21 

— Buddhist temples in, 514 , 516 , 517 , 

519 , 520 , 522 

— Bnk<^ (military nobility), aseendancy, 

471 

— easto systom, 506 

— Christianity in, 523 31, 594 

— colonisation problems, 5650 

— conscription In, 587 

— constitution moulded on Prussian 

lines, 586 

- »‘ost, (it livin ', iiUTease. 60'1 

— the country and the people, 417-32 

— creators of new Japan, 563 70 

— Daijo Kwan created, 469 

— dates in history of, 416 

— Dutch in, 488, .503, 526 , 527, 528 , 

.529, .531, 536, 554 

— early hist/iry, 457 -65 

— earthquakes, 423 , 429 

— education, 585 

— embassy to pope (1683), 523 
emigration forbidden, 5o3 

e n|M*ror of, Voshiliito, 633 

— Europeanisation and general de- 

vclo pmen t, 58.5-603 

— evening meal, old style, 508 

— f imily life in old Japan, 468 

— feast of dolls, 434 

— feist, 442 

— feudalism, 473, 488-193, .582, 583 
~ flower-cnltiire in, 428 

— Formo.sa expedi'i)n (1874), 588 

— government to-day, 598 

— home scenes, 551 
-hospital in 1905, 451 

— hotel and t«a-lioiiflo, 552 

— immigration in prehistorie times, 

419 

— immigration from Korea, 459, 461 

— indemnity payments, 561 

— Industrial development, 601 03 

— Korean relations, 463, 465, 484 , 

48.5, 864. 874 

— Kublai Khan demands tribute, 476 

— Kug6 (court nobility) created, 468, 

469, 470 

— landowners, classes of, 48Q, 491 

— landowners councils (17th century), 

493 

— land tenure, systems, 469, 491, 493 
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Japan, making and shaping of the 
nation, 457-65 

— maps, 432 , 457 , 609 

— mercantile fleet development, 601 

— Mikado’s limited power, 468,478 

— missionaries (official), 521 

— Mitsukuni’s history of, 511 

— Mongol invasion, attempts. 466 . 

474 , 476, 476 

— national debt in 1906, 591 

— national exhibitions, 596 

— nobleman's house, 468 

— Parliament, opening, 451 

— Parliament houses, 679-81 

— peasants’ condition, 491, 505 

— penal codes promulgated, 596 

— people, origin, 332, 457-58, 6420 
qualities of, 433-48 

types of, 350 , 436 , 437 , 459 

— politics and political parties, 596 

— population, 433 

— Portuguese in, 488, 527, 529 

— ppstal administration, 591 

— pottery, 547 , 548 

— railways in, 590, 693 

— recent hist)iy, .>93 621 

— Biissian war, 617-32. 874 -85 

— Saigorakamori’s rebellion (1877), 586 
“ Samurai in, 467-81 

- Satsuma reiicllion, 591 
scenes in life of new, 5 }, 6-62 

— scholars and historians, old style, 611 

— Shintoism in, 4.58, 513-21, 527, 595 

— Shogiinate rule, 467 81, 505 12, 536, 

555, .568, 570, 573, 578 

— Shogun’s court, 460 , 500 

— silk factory, 466 

— slave trade of foreigners, 529 

— social orders, 435 , 445 , 448 , 584 

— soldier-priests, 515 

— soldiers, 453 

— 'I'aikwa laws, 469 

— tea-lioiise, 508 , 550 , 552 

— Tokugawa dynasty, "the golden 

age ’’ (1582 -1745), 482-503 

— towns formation, 505, 507 

— trade, foreign and internal, 607, 508, 

601, 5507 

— trading guilds, 508, 510 

— treaty period (1851-04), 553-562 

— tribal ronstltiitloii, 465, 467, 469 

— views, 422, 428 , 429 

— volcanoes, 429 

I — warshifis, 452 , 473 

— west-ern nations’ first, relations with, 

; 553-62, 485, 487, 523, 529 

— winter in, 438 

— women in, 435 

; — workers and craftsmen, 545-550 
' — Xavier in, 487, 523 
{ Jarapolk I., Russian ruler (973 -77), 
3286 , 3291 

; Jarapolk II., Russian ruler (1132), 3287 
■ JarU, Scandinavian chiefs, 3557, 3571 
I Jarnac. battle (1569), 4287 
Jaroslav I., Russian ruler, 3286 , 3296, 

I 3301 

I Jaroslav IL, Russian ruler, 3287 
' Jaroslav III., Iliissian ruler, 3287 
Jaroslav Borita o! Martinitz, 4298 
I Jaroslav Osmomsyl, prince of Ilaliez 
1 (d. 1187), 3301 

i Jaroslavitch, Russian ruler (1304), 3309 
i Jaroslavitz, battle (1812), 4755 
; Jason, Tagus of Thessaly, 2526-28 
Jassy, peace (1792), 3360 
Jak, Punjab people, 332 
I Jau^s, M., French politician, 5378 
I Java, 909-14 

! — Boro Biidiir temple, 897 , 899, 910 
! — British expeditions, 905, 5504 
I — Buddhism in, 910 
i — centre of early Malayan trade and 
I civilisation, 898 

— Chinese early trade with, 895 

! — Diiteh In, 902, 913-14 

[ — Mongol-Chincse invasion (1203), 896 
I — native conditions and Dekker’s 
reform campaign, 907 

— people, 332, 349 
Jaxartes, river : see Syr Daria 

: Jay. John. 6101, 6208 
; Jayasimba I., founder of Chaliikya 
i dynasty (fl. 500 .v.p.), 1204 

'Jayawarman V., ruler of Carnl/odia 
i (968-1002), 1391 
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“ Jty’i Treaty ”(1794), 6110 
Jazygei, Iribc of Sarmatia, 3447 
Jeanne : Joan 

Jeani. Prof. J. H., pear'Shappd nebula, 
theory of unlverHC, 82, S3 
Jebni, negro tribe, 348, 351 
Jebaiitei, tribe, 1762 
Jeflerion, Tbomai (1743-1826), presi- 
dent U.S.A., administratiem, 0209- 
10 , 6214 

— portrait, plate faeing 62.>5 

— H(*<;n*iary«hl|» of Htalc arrepted, 6208 

— torrlt^iry division Bciienie, 6204 

— war of 1812 advocated, 6110-11 
Jeffreys, Judge (1648-89), 4474, 44SI 
Jehaoder Shah, Mogul emperor (1712- 

13), 1240 

Jehangir, Mogul emperor (1003-27), 
1233-33, 1231, 1232 
Jehoahaz, king of Judah, I7 mo 
Jehoiaohin, king of Judah (397 
1626, 1781 

Jehoiakim, king of Judaii, 1780 
Jehoram : see J ora m 
Jehoshaphat, king of Juduh (873 48 
IM’.). I 122, 1771 72 
Jehovah : see Yahve 
Jehovist writings, lustorie value, 1733 
Jehu, king of Israei (813 13 n.c.), 1771, 
1783, 1371, 1661, nidi 
Jelal ed-Daulet Abu Tahir. Iluidaii 
Hultan(d. 1043), 1931 
Jelal ed-din, luvid of tlic Assassins 
(d. 1221), 1967 

Jelal ed-din ol Khiva (1311i century), 
Mongdl wars, 1483, 1966 
Jelal ed-din Khilji : see Ker«.x Hhali 11. 
Jelal ed-din Rumi, )>oet : see Kuini 
Jellaoic, Joseph (180l 39), Croitiin 
jiarly led l.y (1818), 4937 -41 
Jellalabad, India, 1289, 330o 
Jelllnge, riiiiie stone at , 3338 
Jemappes. battle (1792), 4666, 4(>r,6 
Jemenites, Arab seet, 3316 
Jena, battle (1806), 1731 
Jenghiz Khan : see (lengitis Khan 
Jenicharies, Turkish troops ; see Janis 
sarie.<i 

Tenkins Ear, War of (1739). 4302, 3188 
Jennings, Sarah : see Marlhorough, 
<luehess of 

Jen Tsting. Chinese Snug emperor, 770 
Jephthah, l>efore the saerillee of his 
daughter, li5U 

‘‘ Jeques,” Chibeha priests, 3812 
Jerabis, Carehemisli mound at, 1722 
Jerba, tower of skulls, 2212 
Jeremiah, Hebrew propliet, 17 S3, 1781 
Jeremias Mogila (or Mo\ ila), vnivode of 
Moldavia (1393 16(i8), 3063 
Jericho, battle (e. 69 imM. 183S 
Jeroboam I., king of Israel (933 27 
Ii.o.), 1768, 212(» 

Jeroboam II., king of Israel (790-40 
n.(\). 1771 

Jerome of Prague (1116), burnt as a 
heretie, 3tdS, .3 108 

Jerome, Jerome K., ‘‘ John Smith ” 
p.s.say, 6308 10 

Jersey, Islaiul, 3337, 3399 3600. oGOt 
Jerusalem, eity, Antioelms IV. (168 
n.(\) saeks, 1833 

— Arabian fountain, 1940 

— building of, by Hyk.sos people, tradi- 

tion. 2061 

— Christian klngthun in (1099-1187), 

33S6 93. 4023-40, I960. 4056 

— Christ’s entry into, 2S40 

— Crnsider.s anpiire 0999), 4021 ; 

(1228) 1964 

— H.ivid’s eoinpie.st. 1761 

— Egyptian destnietion of. 1372 

— CeiuM'se dominant in. 4026 
- Holy Sopulebre, 5007 

— iinni>rtAneo in development of the 

Hebrew religion, 1782 

— Lysias, regent of Syria, besieges 

(e. 162 n.(\), 1854 

— Mo.slem capture (637), 1014 

— Mo.slein eomiuest, nioniiment, 1911 

— Nebuehadnezzar’s destruction of, 

1779 

— Omar’s mosque, 1911 

— Persian capture (615 a.d.). 1881 

— rebuilding (e. 514 n.c.), 1830 


Jerosalem, ( 1090 a.d.), 402.3 

— Romans destwy, in 70 A.P., 27.39, 

plate facing 1859 

— Saladin's rapture of, 1964, 4033 

— .Samarian siege of, 1777 

— as sanctuary, 1572 

— Selim’s conquest (1517), 5005 

— Sennacherib’s advance on, 1618, 

1676, 1778 

— under Solomon, 1768 

— the temple, 1849, 1864, 2739, 1S5S 

— w’ursiiip of Hod centralised in, 1778 

— views in and around, 1767 

— see aI.so Crusades 

Jervis, Admiral (1734-1823), 4683, 5527 
Jesuits, Order of, Abyssinia mission 
(1555), 2254, 4204 

— Canadian missions, 6020-35, 6068 

- China missions, 827 

— Craeow Cniversity, 3261 

— efforts to stamp out Protestantism, 

4205 

— expelled from France and Spain, 

4563 

expHIcd from Portugal, 4363 
foundation by Ignatius Loyola, 
4202 04, 4237 -.38 

-Hennan proliibi turns against, 5216 

- ill Japan, 523, 527 
-in Poland. 3257 

- position in Europe (c. 1850), 4074 

— reeon.stitutioii of society (1814), 

4892 

— Sin Jos6 settlement, 5928 

— South Ameriean mi.ssions, 5929-36 

— Swiss Confederation infhienee, 4902 

— 'I’ihet mission (17tli eentury), 1504 
-- univer.sal eam|>aign against, 5935-36 
Jesup Expedition, to Siberia, 153 
Jesus Christ, 2837-45 

— liirth, 2837 

— eruelflxion, 2841 

— pictures, 2S30, 2S3S, 2839, 2H40, 

284 1, 28 12, 2843,2815 
-resurrection and ascension, 2844 

— see also Christianity 

Jeswant Rao, Holkar of Indore, and 
the Hrltisli sniiremaey, 1273, 1274 
Jetawana. garden belonging to Jiudd- 
histie order, 1188 

Jettha Tissa I., king of (3‘ylon, 1373 
Jew3, anti-Semitism : see Anti-Semitism 

- in Arabia, 1901 

— Armenian settlements under the 

Itagratids, 3024 

— Ilribyloniaii captivity, 280, 1754, 

2823 

— England removes politii'ul dis- 

abilities, 4992 94 

— - ethnology, 332 

— exiled in Pahylon, 280 

- for liistory before exile : see Hebrew 

people 

— - Creek iuflueiiee on, 2397 

— in India, 11.32, 1134 

— money-lending lmsjne.Hs in Middle 

Ages, 4064 

— in the Netherlands, 4614 

— persecution in Europe (e, 1347). 

3626 

— Roman empire, 2798 

— Ru.ssia expels, 5201 

— Uus.sia grants permission to settle in. 

3135 

— in Spain, 3.308, 3312 

-Sultan’s proteelioii of lliose ex- 
pelled from Spain (1492), 3000 

— taxation by Emperor Sigismund, 

3044 

Jev Singh II., .Taipnr rnler, 1241 
Jezebel, wife of Ahab, 1744, 1771 
Jhansi, 1208, 13 lo, 530l 
Jilolo, oldest Moluccan kingdom, 925 
Jimma : see Jiiinina 
Jimmu, tlrst " heavenly king ” of Japan. 
416. 461. 467 

Jinas, in Jain religion, 1199 
JIngi Kwan, Japanese minister, 469 
Jingoism, origin of term, 5171 
Jingo Kogo, empress of Japan. 416 
4.50, 458, 462, 464 
Jinriksha, Japanese, 587 
Jitschin, battle (1860), 5073 
Jivaros, South American Indians, 332 
Joab, captain of David’s army, 1765 
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Joachin of Fiore, doctrines of, 3056 
Joan of Arc, 3818-24, 3822, 3823, 3824 
Joan, queen of Castile, mother of 
Ferdinand V., 3999 

Joan, queen of Castile (1479-1554), 
4226 

Joan of Xavarre, queen of England, 
3884 

Joan of England, sister of Richard I., 
4040 

Joan of Xavarre, queen of France 
(1272-1305), 378.3 

Joan of France, daughter of Louis X., 
3787 

Joan of France, daughter of Louis XT., 
marriage to duke of Orleans, 3828 
Joan I., queen of Xaples (1343-82), 
3414, 3970 

Joan n., queen of Xaples (1414-35), 
3414, 3976-78 

Joan, queen of Xavarre (1500), sus- 
picious death, 4287 
Joash, king of Israel, 1774, 1777 
Joash, king of Judah, 1777, 1777 
Job, Book of, Egyptian precursor of, 
2101 

Jobst of Moravia (d. 1411). 3630, 3637 
Jodo, sects of Jaiiaiicse Buddhists 515, 
51.S 

Johann : see John 

.Johansen, Arctic exploration, 6341-42 
Johannesburg. 2333, 2329 
John the Baptist. 2837 
John, St., Apo.stle, 2850 
John, negus of Abyssinia (d. 1889), 
2256 

John of Anfiocli, historian, *2923 
John III. of Aragon (1458- 7o), 3999 
John, archduke of Austria (1782- 
1859), 4881, 4035, 49.38 -64, 4959 
John of Austria, Don (1547-78), 4255, 
3009, 4260, 3010 

John 11. of Avenne.s (d. 1304), 3619 
John, king of Bohemia (1310-1346), 
31.50 

John, Bidgarian jirince, 3038 
John (the Fearlo,«s) of Burgundy (1370, 
14 19), 3814 ct R 0 .q., 3818 
John I. (Tzimlscos), Byzantine emperor 
(969-076), 2952-53, 3291 
John II. (Comneniis), Byzantine em- 
peror (1118-43), 2961 
John III. (l)ueas Vatatzes) (1222-54), 
Byzantine emperor, 2972 
John VI. ((’antaenzene), Byzantine 
emperor (1347-91), 2974, 2982 
John VIII. (Palavdogus), Byzantine 
emperor (1 123 48), 2974, 2975 
— Iieaee with Murad II., 2986 
John, Byzantine chancellor, 2954 
John of Calabria, 3978 
John I. of Castile (1379-00), 3997 
John II. of Castile (1406-54), 3997 
John, king of Denmark and Norw'ay 
(1481-1513). 3562 

John of England (1199-1216), 3867-70, 
3871, 3866-70, 3772, 3735 
John, bi.shop of Ephesus (fl. 545), 
2888, 3071 

John of Eplphanea, Byzantine historian, 
of Syrian origin, 2923 
John of France (13.50-64), 3882, 3809, 
3809 et seq. 

John of (Jaunt (1304 -09), 3882, 4008 
John, son of Rudolf of (Jermanv, 3620 
John (zipolya), king of Hungary 
(1526-40), 3125, 3127, 3124, 3004 
John (Sigismund), king of Hungary 
(1540-71), 3125 
John of .Toinville, 3808 
John do Medici, .see Leo X., pope 
John du Mol ay ; see Du Molay 
John I., voivode of Moldavia (1561- 
1563), 3062 

John n., voivode of Moldavia (1572- 
1574), 3062 

John of Pian de Carpine, 826 
John I. (Albert), king of Poland (1492- 
1.501), 3238 

John n. (Caslniir), king of Poland 
(1648-68). 3278-79, 3279, 4384, 
3273 

John III. (Sobieski). king of Poland 
(1674-96), 3278-80, 3281, 3018, 
4435. 3281 



Joh — Kab 

John Vm., poi>e (872-82), 3761-64, 
3936 

John Xm pope (914-28), 3719, .37 /.9 
John Xn.. pope (955-64), 3722, 3939, 
3719-20 

John XIII.. pope (965-72), 3939 
John XXII.. pope (1316-34), 3623, .37<4 
John XXIII.. pope (1410-15), 3408, 
3749, 3749, 3638, 3751 
John I. of Portugal (1385-1433), 4006, 
4008 

John II. of Portugal (1481-95), 4008 
John III. of Portugal (1521-57), 4256, 
4257 

John VI. of Portugal (1816-26), 4842, 
4Sti, 6007-08, 4848 
John, Prester, 1480, 4042, 5875 
John, king of Saxony (185 4-1873), 
5062, 5002 

John, count of Schwarzonberg (II. 
1640), 4380 

John III. of Swcaon (1509-92), 4378, 
4379 

John of Vicenza, 3955 
John of Wesel, writings, 3760 
John Alexander, Pulgarian tsar (1331- 
1365), 3047 

John Asen I., lliilgariin tsar (1186- 
96), 3042 

John Asen II., Bulgarian tsar (1218 41), 
3043 

John Asen III., Bulgarian tsar (1279), 
3046 

John Chrysostom : see Cbrysostom 
John George, count of Arniin, 4306 
John Frederic I., elector of Saxony 
(1532-47), 3UiU, 4219, 4221 
John George I., eh'ctor of Saxony 
(1585-1636), 4306 

John George III., elector of Saxony 
(1680-91), 4432. 4432 
John Henry, margrave <»f Moravia 
(1349 75), 3161 

John Hyrcanus, king of Jud.Ta (13.5- 
106 II. C.), 1857 

John Kurkuas, Byzantine comiuandcr 
(040 -942), of Armenian origin, 2919 
John Malalas, Byzantine historian, 2915, 
2923 

John Moritz, count of Nassjiu, 5950 
John Philip (ot SelKinborn), elector of 
Mainz, 43^6 

John Philoponus (of C.esarea), 202.4 
John Sigismund, elector of Branden- 
burg (1608-19), 4205, 4209 
John Sisman III., Bidgariaii tsar (1365- 
93), 3048 

“ John Smith,” e.ssay, 6308-10 
John Strasimir, Bulgarian ruler in 
Widdin (1 Ith century), 3018 
■'ohn William, duke of Juliers (d, 1609), 
8ucce.ssi<iu dispute, 4205 
Johnson, Andrew, president V.S.A. 

(1865-69), 62.55 .56, 

Johnson, Samuel (1709-84), 45t0, 4547 
Johnson, Sir William (1715-74), 6058, 
6062, 6110 

Johnston, Sir Harry, British Empire 
articles, 5441. 5545 

Johnston, General Joseph, 6212 -54, 0242 
Johnstone, Commodore (1781), 5490 
Johor, administration, 5561 
Joinville Land, discovery, 6345 
Jokiakarta, .sult'in, .I.ivanese rider, 014 
Joliet, Louis (1645 17(J0), 602 S 
Jolofs, Sudanese negroes, 348, 2226, 
2259 

Jonathan Maccahieus, 1856 
Jones, Paul (1747 -92), 0094 
Jones Sound, discovery by Baffin, 6333 
Jongleurs, rise and development, 3800 
Jonker Afrikaner (1836-62), NanuKiua 
chief, 2283 

Joram, sonof Ahah, king of Israel, 1770 
Joram, son of Jehoshaphat, king of 
Judah, 1771 

Jordan, river, valley of the, 1959 
Jordan d'Agliano, count, 3952 
Jordanes, historian. 3428 
Joscelin of Tell-Bashir, 1656 
Joseph I., Holy Homan Emperor (1705- 
11), 4460-64, 4.523, 4464, 3132 
Joseph II., Holy Homan Emperor 
(1765-90), 4559-62, 4559 
~ Chiiyh’s position under, 4974 
— commercial policy, 4634 


Joseph II., cortination procession, 4560 

— gipsy enactment, 3111 

, — reign in Hungary (1780-90), 3134 
I Joseph, Archduke Palatine (1825), 4827 
Joseph II. of Portugal (1750-77), 4563, 
4564 

Joseph Bringas, Byzantine otHcial, 2952 
Joseph Bonaparte, king of Naples 
(1768-1844), 5025, 4734, 6957-58, 
4728 

Joseph Napoleon (son of Jerome of 
Westphalia), 5025 

Joseph dhu Nuas, Jewish Sabsean king, 
fall of kingdom (525 A.D.), 1889 
Joseph Ferdinand, elector of Bavaria 
(d, 1699), 4448 

Joseph's Canal, otl river Nile, 2021 
Josephine. empre.s.s France (1763- 
1814), 6/.S7. 4746. 4679, 4741, 4082 
Josephus, Flavius, hi . .iriaii, 78, 18$2, 
2721 

Josiah, king of Judah (640-609 n.c.), 
1623, 1780 

Jost, margrave of Moravia (1357-1411), 
3164 

Jotham, king of Judah, 1777 
Jotunheim in Scandinavian myth, 
3534 

Joubert, Barthelemy Catherine (1769- 
99), 4682 -95 

Joubert, Piet, (1831-1000), 2328, 5516 
Jourdan, Jean Baptiste (1762-1833), 
4681, 4740 

Jovellanos, Spanish patriot, 4752 
Jovian, Human emperor (363-64), 1878, 
2785, 2786 

Jowaki, Pat hail clan, 1523 
Juarez. Carlo Benito, 6000-5 
Juba, king of Mauretania, 2692 
Juba I., king of Niimidia (d. 46 b.o.), 
2200, 2672, 2674 
Jubbera, scenery, 1/4/ 

Jubilee of Queen Victoria (1887), 5176, 
5177 

Judiva : see .ludah 

Judah, kingdom, 1760-5, 1770 81 

— Assyrian reijresentation of people, 

1750 

— Bedouin sheiks of, 1949 

— Damascus, supremacy in. 1664 

— the Hasmomen dynasty, 1856 58 

— Hebrew religion in, its relation to, 

1781-85 

- Israel’s separation from, 1768 
-- pi'ople enslaved by Nebuchadnezzar, 
1754 

— relations with Assyria ami Egypt, 

1691 

— under Homan empire, 18.58, 1862, 

2739, 2755 

Judaism : see Hebrew religion 
Judas Aristobulus, king of Judiea, 1857 
Judas Maccabicus, 1854 
Judges, Book of, historic value, 1758 
Judith, (fueei) of Abyssinia 2252 
Judith, empress, wife of Louis the I'ious, 
3495, 3934 

Juel, Admiral Niels, 4/93 
Juggernaut, temples, 12t»8. 1209 
Jugurtha, king of Niimidia (d. lOt n.c.), 
W’ars with Home, 2199, 20.56 
Jugi, son of Denghis Khun, 1492 
Julia, daughter of Emperor Augustus 
(39 H.C.-14 A.I>.), 2702, 27«)7, 

2706, 2709, 2700 

Julia, Donna, wife of Emperor Bept imiis 
SeveruB, 2704 

Julian (the Aixistate), Homan emperor 
(331-36.3), 2785-86, 2783, 2886, 
1878 

Julian de Medici, Florence ruled by 
(1469-79), 3967 

Juliers, duchy, succession dispute ( 1 609), 
4294, 4295 
Juliers, fortress, 4295 
Julius, bishop of Home, 2880 
Julius II., pope (1503- 13). 4126, 383.3-34 
Julius Africanus (221 a.d.), historian, 
247 

Julius Agricola (78-84 a.ij.), Homan 
general : see Agricola 
Julius Cfcsar, 2661-76 

— assassination, 267.7, 2676 

— Britain Invailed, 2667, 2668, 3498, i 

3500 

— in Egypt, 2131, 2674 
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Julius Oa'sar, (lerinan auxiliaries em- 
ployed by, 3443 

— portrait, 2665 

— revives the Homan spirit, 2606 

— in Spain, 2674 

— 'rcutons, iHillcy towards, 3435 

— triumph scenes, 2670, 2071 

— Vercingetorix before, 2069 
July, revolution of, 4781, 

Jumala, Finnish deity, 3190 
Jumma Mosgue, at Ahmedahad, 1134 
Jumma musjid, at Agra, / 136 
Jumna Canal, India, 1223 

Jumna, river, 1140, 1144 
Jundub, Arab Sheikh : see Oindibu 
Junius, letters of, 4550 
Junin, battle (1824), 5980 
Junker, Wilhelm. 2230 
” Junkers,” of Hanse towns, 4083 
Juno, goddess, 2600, 2023 
Junot, General Audoche (1771-1813), 
6007, 4743, 5957 
Jupiter, Olympus statue, 225, 231 
Jupiter, planet, its solidilleation, 81 
Jurakina, wife of Mongol cniiieror : 

see Xai Ma Chen 
Juran, goddess, 2418 
Jurassic geological system, 89, 90 

— fossils and animals of, eliart facing 90 
Jurievitch, Biissian ruler (1175), 3287 
Jurishitz, Niklas, 3oo4 

Jury, trial by, institution by Ileiiry II., 
3865 

Justice, early coiieeption and develop- 
ment of, 218-19, 219, 220, 221 
Justin the Martyr (d. 165 a.p.), 2861, 2^63 
Justinian L, Byzantine emperor (519- 
565), 2907-15 

— administration of Egypt, 2139 

— and his code, 2909 

— conquers the (Jotbs, 2388-89 

— Italian war of, 31.58 

— portraits, 290S, 2912 

— suppression of p.3ganiHin. 2888 

— traiic under, with Far East, 1426 

— vandals defeated in Africa ((!. 523), 

2204 

Justinian II., Byziintine emperor (685- 
695, 70.5-711), 2918, .3035 
Justinian Code, 2908-09, 2949 
Justinian's palace, Constantinople, 2923 
Justinus I., Byrantino emperor (518- 
527), 2794, 2907, 2908 
Justinus II., Byzantine emperor (505- 
578), 2915 

Juterbogk, battle (164 4), 4310 
Jutes, early inhabitants of .lutlaml, 332 
Jutland, Denmark, Austrians and 
Frussiaim conquer (186 4), 5065 

— Austrlaus crossing the J.um fjord, 

5007 

Charles X. of Bweden’s conquest of 
438 4 

— early history, 3557 

— geograhjiy, 3.52'.> 

— law enacted (e. 1241), 3559 
Juxon, bishoii of l^ondon, 4341 

K 

Ka, dream soul, 2094 
Ka, prehistoric Egyiitim king, 246 
Kaaba, sanctuary at Mecca, burnt (683), 
1922 

— legend of origin, 1892 

— Mi^bainmed’s last pilgrimage to, 1905 

— Mohammed takes po.ssession of (630 

A.O.), 1903 

— pilgrims at, 1890 

— praying tower, 3014 
Kabards, Caucasian race, 332 
Kabil, Maya god, 5744 
Kabir, Hindu reformer, 1206 
Kab-ul, Maya temple, 5749 

Kabul, Afghanistan, British capture, 
under Pollock (1842), 1290 

— British garrison (18.39), 5500 

— British march from disaster (1842), 

1288, 5500 

— British occupation (1879), 5502 

— British resident accepted at, 1336 

— British resident murdered (1879), 

1336, 1528, 5502 

— scenes and views, 1341, 1629 

— women's costumes, 1445 

Kabul to Kandahar march (1880), 13.36, 
1528, 5496 

6503 
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Kabul, river, 2564 

Kabul Sultan, 1404 

Kabyles, people, 2184, 1703, 235, 235 

- see aljv> Berbern and Tnaret? 
Kacharii, riativcH of the Terari, 332 
Kaohri, DJami rnoHair'H, 2073 
Kaoongo, native kiiiKdorn, 2310 
KadapbM, prince of KiiMliaiiK, 1848 
Kadashmanbel, kini; of Babylonia, 

1606, 2078 

Kadaibmau-kharbe 1., king of Baby- 
lon, 1607 

Kadasbmau-kbarbe 11., king of Baby- 
lon, 1608 

Kadesb, on the Orontra, Kgyptians 
capture (<•. 1 460 n.c.), 2072, 

(608 2125 

- illttitea defeated by Kgvi»tians (c. 

1207 n.c,), 1720, 2110, O' JO 
Kadeiia, on the K(i()iirutes, battle 
(636 A. I).), 1013 

Kadi, Mohainniedan chief justice in 
Kgypt, 2141 

Kadi-el-Fadil, chancellor to Saladin, 

21 4M 

Kadija, wife of Mohannned the jtroplu't, 
l»06 

Kadir, Abba.ssi<i ('ali|)h (d. 103I), 1054 
Kadphises (Kieii-tsieu-Kio), prince (tf 
Kosliang, 1204, INIH 
Kadusi. aio ient iw'ople. 1810 
Kaffa 0‘r Feodosia), (len<»‘se colony, 
3062, 4058 

Kaffirs, African people, 2285 01, 2004, 
332 

- British wars, 550!l 13. 2316, 2320 

- famine luooght on by superstition, 

2322 

-racial struggles in S. Africa, 5620- 
.5630 

- rclutions with Hotti-ntots, 2281 
--types, .15/, J'JSS 

Kaffraria, province, 2320, 2322 23 
Katur, Kgyptian <‘unuch, 2141 
Kagoshima, 530, 5.5o7 
picture, .52/ 

Kahinah, Berber priestess; .see I lamia 
Kahira, El, fortiiled p:ila<*e, 2145 
Kahun, papyri discoveries, 2057 
Kaidii, Mongol prim'c (d. I30l), 1480 
Kaiekhos. king of Kgypt, 2031, 2033 
Kaietur Fall, B. tliiiana, CIO I 
Kai-Feng’-Fii, gatewa.\, 751 
Kai Kobad, Ala ed-din (1210 123<»), 
Seljuk ruler in Asia .Minor, 1071 
Kaim, Abba.ssi<l caliph (lo:U lo75) 
10.54 

Kairuan. N. Africa. 1020, 2205 
Kaiser Wilhelm II. Land, 63 is 
Kaisites, Mohaniincdin tribe, 102:1, 
1025, 1026, 3516, 3070 
Kait Bey, sultan (d' Kgviit (1 168 06), 
1077, 2153 

Kajars, 'rurkish tribe, 1087 
Ka-ka-u, king of Kgypt, 2033 
Kakchiqiiel, Maya slate, 57 42 60, 582o 
Kakhyens, race of Borina, 332 
K^kobau : see Thakoinbau 
Kalaat es-Suebe, fortn'ss, 4028 
Kalabsha temple, Kgypt : see Tiilniis 
Kalahom, foumler of .Siamese tlyuasty 
(II. 1627). 1404 

Kalakana 1., king of Hawaii, 072 -73, 
U7:i 

Klakisha. ancient people, 1702 
Kalamate, 485:1 

Kalangs, ni'grito race ot .fava, 3;{'’. 

Kala Shergat : see Ashor 
Kalann (1270-00), Mameluke sultan, 
2151, 4043 

Kalb de, French agent in .Vnicrica 
(1767), 6002-61.88 

Kaldan, khan of the Kalmucks, 
1510, 1503, 1.500 

Kaliemoku, Hawaiian ooiinaellor. 070 
“ Kalevala,** Finnish sagas, 5162 
Kalhi, Sumerian .serihe, 267 
Kalimau L, Bulgarian tsar (1241-1246), 
3044 

Kalingas. invasion of CeyUm (121.5), 
1380 

KaUsch, treaty (1343), 3207 ; (1813) | 
4757 ' 

Kalkhi : see Nimrnd 
Kalkl, an inairnatiou of VMshnu, 1207 
KallipoUs, aneient city : see GalJiix>li 
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Kallundborg, charter, (1360), 3560 
Kallundborg, treaty, Uansa rights 
under, 4078 

Kalmar, Union ot (1397 -1523), 3561- 
63 

Kalmucks (Elenth.s), Western Mongol 
people, 332 

I — (lest ruction of remnants of Mon- 
golian empire by (17th century), 
1.500 

— against the Kirghiz (18th century), 

1516 

-- rclatifiris wuth Tibet, 1.503 
i — rise in West Mongolia, 786 
' — Turkestan rising (1760), 788 
--types, 350, HOT 
Kalno : .see Kiillani 
Kalojan, liiilgarian tsar (1107-1207), 

30 42 

Kalojohannes, tireek painter, 2066 
Kalparunda, tribute paid to Shalman- 
eser IV., itifii 

Kal-Rukburatir, priest-king of Klam, 
1701 

Kalugareni, battle (1595), Turki.sh 
defeat, :4012, :to.56 
Kal-Uli. Klaiiiitc ruler, 1701 
Kalunda, negro people of Afriea, 2304 
Kamaharero, Herero cliief, 2283 
Kamakura. .fa|)an, 474, iSO 
Kimanya, king of Fganda, 2301 
Kamares ware, 285, 1564 
Kambakhsh : see Mohammed Bambaksh 
Kambula, battle (1870), 5513 
Kamchadales, Silierian race, 332, 664 

— dwellings, 007 

— “ fiv-whisk ’* worship, 644 
-lype.H, 350, 042, 000 

Kamchatka, 662, 66 4 
-climate, 606 

— (’ossaek oeeupatiori, 678 
-natives, 005, 000 

— peasant's dwelling, 079 
.si’enes in, 007 

— volcanoes of, 605 
Kamehameha L, king of Hawaii 

(1780-1810), 068, 970 
Kamehameha V., king of Hawaii 
(1864-74), 971, 072, 973 
Kamenskii, Count (173.5-1810), 4851 
Kamenski, A., Uii.Hsian writer, 5314 
Ka-meri-Ra, king of Kgypt, 2049 
Kamerun, 2276 
Kamerun, mountains, 2003 
Kamil, El, Moslem .sultan (1218-1238), 
rule in Kgypt, 2140 
Kamimura, Vice> Admiral, 007 
Kamlncks, people, 3270 
Kamma, in Buddhist doctrine, 1103, 
1104 

Kamon-no-Kaini, Tairo, regent of 
,fapan (1850), .5.55 

Kamran, son of Mogul emperor Itabar, 
1226, 1227 

Kamu-Tamato, traditional ruler of 
.lapan (660 ii.i’.), 450 
Kanakas, people, 3:t2 
Kanarese, Mongol people, 3:{2 
Kanaul, council of, 12o6 
Kandahar, Alcxamler at, 2560 

— British capture (1830), 1287, 72.9.9, 

.550(4 

- British oeenpy (1878), 5502 

— inarch of l.«>nl Roberts (1880), 1336, 

1528. 5400 

- IVrisan army sent to, 1084 
Kandalanu ; see Ashnrbanipal 
Kandem, battle (1848). 4024 
Kandy, ,5.5o:i 4, i:l83, 209, 1377 
Kanem, Sudan kingdom, 2232 
Kanembu, Sudanese tribe, 334, 2233 
Kangaroo taunting, toil 

Kang-hsi (1662-1723), (’hinesc Manchn 
emperor, 786, 7S0 , 

— campaign against the Kalmucks, * 

1510 ; 

— drives Ziingarians out of Tibet i 

(1720), 1504, 1510 I 

Kang Yu-wei, Chinese reformer, 820. 
822 

Kanishka, Indian king, 1204 
Kannstatt, mammoth remains, 122 
Kano, Hausa state. 2223, 2224, 6368 
Kansas, constitution drawn up, 6236-38 

— creation of territory, 6230-31 

— settlement, 6232-35 


Kab-Kar 

Kansu, province, 1439, 1513 
Kansub el Uhuri ( Kansu veh Alguri,) 
Mameluke sultan of Egypt (1501- 
16), 1977, 21.53 

Kant, Immanuel (1724-1804), 4147 , 
6392, 6403 

Kantakuzen, appointment in place of 
Bibeskos (1848) 5005 
Kantemir, Dimitrie, Roumanian scholar 
and author (1673-1723), 3058 
Kanuris, Sudanese negro tribe, 334, 2233 
Kanwa, Indian kingdom of, 1203 
Kanwa, battle, sec Fattehpur Sikri 
Kanzler, Banish otflcial, 3559 
Kanzler, General Hermann (1822-88), 
5093 

Kao cbe, people ; sec TJjgurians 
Kao Isu, founder of Chinese Han 
dynasty (d. 193 b.c.), 756 
Kao Tsung, Chinese Tang emperor (650- 
83), 766 

Kao Tsung, Chinese Sung emperor 
(1127-62), 771 

Kapilavastu (Kapilavatthu), 1186, 1191 
Kapolna, battle (1849^ 4940 
Kapolna, union 0427), 3143 
Kara Ali, Turkish sailor, 4854 
Karafuto : see Saghaliii 
Karageorge, Servian leader, 4850 
Karagwe, kingdom, E. Afriea, 2300 
Karaindash, king of Babylon, 1604, 
1605, 1653 

Kara-Kalpaks (Black Bonnets), Mongol 
people, 332 

Kara Khalil Tshenderli, Turkish judge, 
raising of the janissaries, 2078 
Karakhardash, king of Babylon, 1606, 
1053 

Kara-Kirghiz : see Kirgliiz 
Kara-Khitai, Turkish clan, 1482 
Kara Koinlo (or Black Bam), tribe of 
Turkomans, 1075 

Karakoram, ancient city of China, 
1483 

Kara Koram Mountains, 1123, 1124 
Karaman, Asia Minor, 1076 
Kara Mustafa, Turkisli general (d. 1683) 
3017, 3019, 4434 

Karantania. Slav province, 3078 
Kara Yusuf, ruler of the Turkomans 
(d. 1420). 1497, 1973, 1075 
Kardam, Bulgarian ruler, 30:I6 
Karelians, 332 
Karens, Burma people, 332 
Kargos, Sudanese negro tribe, 338 
Karia alphabets, 256, 258 
Karibu-sha-Shushinak, i)ricst-king of 
Elam, 1700, 1701 

Karijites, Mohammedan party, 1945, 
754, 2142, 1923 

Karkar, battle (854 B.c.), 1728 
Karling dynasty : see Carolingian 
dynasty 

Karl Knutsson Bonde, king of Sweden : 
see (Oiarles 

Karlmann, co\int of the East Mark 
(872), wars with Moravia, 3146 
Karlowitz, peace of : see Carlowitz 
Karlsevne, Thorflnn, 3546, 6011 
Karlstad, treaty (1905), 5236 
Karma, in .Tain doctrine, 1108 
Karmates : see Ismailians 
Karmati, people of Arabia, 2145 
Karoo, S. Afriea, desert scene, 5591 
Karnak, temple, Thebes, 2045, 2050, 
2077 

— additions to, by Tiberius, 2137 

— Amenhotep I. builds, 2067 

— Amenhotep lll.’s additions to, 2079 

— Hall of Columns, 2107, facing p. 2034 

— Khonsu, gate of temple, 2042 

— monuments commemorating Thoth- 

riies lll.’s victories. 2072 

— pylone, 20 S8 

— Raineses 1 1. *8 additions, 2109 

— Sphinxes, avenue of, 2088 

— storehouse built by King Sebichos, 

2122 

— tablet of aneient kings, 2030 

— treaty with Hittites, inscription, 2112 
Karolyi, Kaspar, 3127 

Karonz, negrito race, 332 
Kars, fortress, 5008 , 5009 . 5010 
Kartavirya, Kshatruga prince, 1184 
Kartchadast : see Carthago Nova 
Kartikhadasti, : see Kition ' 



Kas— Khu 

Kastveli, language, 1128 
Karan, river, 1697, 1989 
Kasamatsu. earthquake, 429 
Kasan, conquered from Tartars, 3319 
Kaschan, battle (1848), 4940 
Easdim (Clialdaeans), ancient people in 
East Arabia, 1885 
Kasembe, kingdom, Africa, 2306 
Eases (or Kaisites), Druse sect, 1980 
Kash, district, Turkestan, 1493 
Kashgar, town, Eastern Turkestan, on 
ancient trade route, 1460 

— pictures, 1461, 1498, 1511, 1513 

— Timur’s relations with rulers, 1494 
Kashima,** Japanese battleship, 603 

Kashmir, British expeditions, 5502 

— dancing woman, 1247 

— mountain scenery, 1142 

— people of, 332 

— temple, 1132 

Kashmir, council of (1st century a.d.), 
1204 

Kashmir Gate, Delhi, 1308 
Kashshu, tribe, 1675, 1703 
Kashshu>nadin-akhe, king of Baby- 
lonia, 1610 

Kashta, king of Ethiopia, 2121 
Kasi, Aryan tribe in India, 1169 
Kasim, sun of Harunal Kash id, 1943 
Kaskaskia, river, 6029 
Kaski, ancient people of Asia Minor, 
1722 

Kasmark, conferred on Zapolya, 3140 
Kasongo, kingdom, Africa, 2306 
Kassai, Prince of Tigre, 5520 
Kassai, river, 2004 

Kassapa, prince of Ceylon (479), 1370 
Kassapa tV., king of Ceylon (912-29 

A. U.), 1377 

Kassites, Babylonia conquered, 1566, 
1603, 1604 

— Babylonian conquests of, 1702 

— Rabylonian dynasty, 61, 1599, 1608 

— Elamite conquests, theories, 1703 

— language, relation of Elamite to, 1600 
Kassonk6, Sudanese negro tribe, 336 
Kastriota, John George (1403-68) : see 

Skanderbeg 
Kasyapa, 1190, 1196 
Katai, El, suburb of El Fostat, 2143 
Katakana Japanese script, 461, 514 
Katalaun, battle ‘ see Mauriazen 
Katanga, kingdom, Africa, 2306 
Kate o! Tarsus, deimsed, 1666 
Katherine : s<m> Catharine 
Katkol, Miohail, 5195 
Kato Kiyomasa, 515 
Katsena, Hausa state, 2223, 2224 
Katsura, Count, 565, 6356 
Katte, Hans Hermann ol, 4536 
Kattignra of the Romans, 1425 
Katwalda, 3444 
Katzbaoh, battle (1813), 4758 
KaufTmann, Kussian general, 7.527,1520 
Kaunitz, Prince von, 4530, 4530 
Kawachi, 461 
Kay, Robert, 4554 
Kays, Arab tribe, in Egypt, 2142 
Kazaks : see Kirghiz 
Kborov, battle (1648), 3273 
Kearsage, tight with Alabama, 6249 
Keats, John, 4820, 4822 
Kebbi, bastard Hausa state, 2224 
Keble, John, 4895, 48<.)6 
Kedar, ancient people, 1884 

Keftin, race, identity with Cretans, 2409 
Kei, river, 5510 
Kei-ki : see Tokugawa Kci-ki 
Keiko, emperor of Japan, 464 
Keiokaruna, river, 5509-10 
Kejstnt, Lithuanian prince (d. 1382), 
3218-19, 3282 
Kelat, 1532, 1532 

Kelbites, Arab sect, 3515, 1926, 3979 
Kelishin, inscription 1787 
Kellerman, Francois, 4702 
Kellett, Sir Henry, 6325 
Kellgren, I. H., Swedish poet, 4582 
Keltiberians, race of Spain, 2442 
Kelts, 332, 2425-38 

— alliance with Carthaginians (218 

B. C.), 2642 

— art examples, 2426, 2428, 2430, 2431 

— in Carthaginian army, 2646 

-nr " Clan^* 2433-36 


Kelts, divergence from Indo-European 
origin, 22 

— funerary urns, 2430 

— in Great Britain, 2428, 3497, 3504 

— Greek influence on, 2590 

— Irish tribes, 3931 

I — Macedonia invaded, 2579-80 

— Piets of Scotland, 2428 

— prehistoric race of Europe, 2373, 

2374 

— social system and European civi- 

lisation, 282 

— Teutonic borrowings from, 3426 

— Teutons occupy territory of, 3433 

— type, 349 
Kelvin, Lord, 103 
Kemal, Bey, 5200, 5205 

Kemet (Kemi), native name for 
ancient Egypt, 2022 
Kempis, Thomas k: see Thomas k 
Kempis 

Kench, irrigation, 6367 
Kenkenes. king of Egypt , 2031 
Kennedy, William, 6325 
Kenneth McAlpin (844), 3911 
Kent, Earl ol, lii^ds faction agiainst 
John of Gaunt, 3886 
Kent*s Cavern, Toniuay, 116 
Kenz, Arab tribe in Egypt, 2142 
Kepler. J. (1571-1630), 4113 
Keppel. Sir Henry, 5504-5 
Kera, dynasty of Darfur, 2241 
Kerait, Asiatic tribe, 1482 
Kerak, 4028-30, 4034 
Kerauli, 1298 
Kerbogha of Muscat, 4021 
Kerem, Armenian monastery, 3026 
Kerim Khan, shah of Persia (1751- 
1779), 1982, 1987 

Kerim Pasha, 'i'urkish general, 5203 
Kerkha, river, 1697 
Kerpheres, king of Egypt, 2031 
Kertch, silver vase of, 2591 
Kesselsdorf, battle (1745), 4530, 4541 
Kesta Stypioles, Homan general, de- 
feated at Chrysobullon (883), 2144 
Ket, Robert. 42 ft 
Ketboga, Mongol general, 1490 
Ketbugha, sultan of Egypt, 2151 
Kettler, Gotthard von : see Golf hard 
Kettler 

Kewala, in Buddhist doctrine, 1198 
Keying, Commissioner, 794 
Khabbash, Egyidian prince (487 n.r.), 
revolt against Persians, 1812, 212.S 
Khabini ol Til-abnaia, 1660 
Khabiri, tribes, 1740 
Khabur, river, 1592 
Kha*em-naset, Egyptian prince, 2109 
Khaira, king of Egypt, sphinx and 
pyramid, 244, 2035, 2036 
Khagan, K bazar otlieial, 3192 
Khaiber Pass, 369, 1337, 1340 
Khair ed-din Pasha, 5202 
Khaires, king of Egypt, 2031 
Khalid (Saifallah), 1908, 1910 
Khalil, Mameluke sultan (1290-1303), 
2151 

Khalil, Mongol ruler, 1497 
Khalil Sherif Pasha, 5202 
Khallata Nagu, king of Ceylon (d. 109 
B.C.), 1374 

Khalludush (or Khallushu), king of 
Elam, 1619, 1707 

Khallutush-in-Shushinak, king of 
Elam, 1704 

Khalsa, the term applied to the Sikh 
army, 1286, 1293 

Khalnle, battle (689 or 691 b.C.), 1578, 
1619, 1707 

Khama, Bechuana chief, 2330 
Khammurabi : see Hammurabi 
Khamtis, Assamese race, 334 
Khan, Mongol ruler, 3306 
Khandalla, India, 5635 
Khanigalbat : see Malatia 
Kharga, temple, 2128 
Kharigis : see Karigites 
Kharijitss : see Karijites 
Kharism, Central Asia, 1482, 1483 
Khartoum. British take (1898), 5523- 
24 

— founded (1823), 2161 

— Gordon’s mission to, 1175, 5520 

— modern development 2181 

— view, 385 
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Khasekhemoi, king of Egypt (2nd 
dynasty). 249, 2017, 2018, 2033 
Khasi language, 1128, 5554 
Khasis, Indo-i'hincsc tribe, 334 
Khasisadra. Ark of, 1 786 
Khatmandu, India, 5499 
Khattak, Pathan clan, 1523 
Khatti, ancient Hittitc people in Baby 
Ion, 1595, 1792 

— empire, 1719 

— a Hittite people, use of term, 1717 

— Mitani war, 1646 

— prince's jxirtrait, 1723 

— Hamses II., defeats at Kadesh, 1720 

— sec also Hittites 

Khattu-shili (Klictasar), king of the 
Khatti, 1720 

Khattusil, Hittite king. 2112, 2114 
Khatusaru, prince of the Klmtti, 1722 
Khazars, people, 3192, 3032, 3114, 3034 
Khedive, title of rulers of Egypt, 2164 
Khem ol Achmin, Egyptian deity, 2091 
Khemi, aneient name for Egypt, 2022 
Kheneres, king of Egypt, 2031 
Kherson, 3292 

Kherti, king t‘f ancient Egypt. 2051 
Kheta, ancient people ; see Khatti 
Khetasar, king of the Khatti: scr 
Khiitiu-sliili 

Kheti, king of Egypt : sec Akiithocs 
Kheyber, oasis, 19o2 
Khian, king of ancient Egypt : see 
Janias 

Khiang, I'ibetan tribe, 1474 
Khidalu, province and town in thr 
Zagn)s, 1699. 1707, 1709 
Khilji dynasty, ill India, 1215, 1219 
Khitan, tribe of Tuiigusian stock, 
1471, 658, 411, 769, 770, 771: 
see also Li.io Dynasty 
Khiva. Hussian province, 1541-42 

— area and population, 1539 

— insurrection against IVrsiaus, 1517 

— Mongol coiKiucst, 1966 

— Persian comiucsts, 1517, 1965 

— Kussian comiuest (1839), 1519, 1520, 

1520, 1522 

— struggles for possesion of, 1518 
Khiza Khan, ruler of Hindustan 

(d. 1421), 122:{ 

Khizuran, wife of the (’aliph Mahiii. 
1936 

Khlesl, Melchior, chancellor, 42i)0 
Khmers, nice, i:{88, ]4oi 
Khnumhotep, tomb painting, 2056 
Khoi-Khoin, native name for Hot ten 
tots, :{34 

Khokand, kiianatc of Central Asia, 
1518-21, 1512 

Khonds, Dravidian tribe, 1153 
Khonsu, Egyptian god : see Kbunsan 
Kborassan, province, Persia, 1990,1927 
1984, 1948, 149.'> 

Kborsabad : sec* Diir-Sliarrnkin 
Khoshots, Mongol tribe, 3.32 
Khosru I., king of Parthia, 1874, 2752 
Khosru I. (Aniishirvan), Hassanid 
ruler of Persia (531 1880 

Khosru II. (Aparvez), Hassanid ruler of 
I’ersia (590-628 a.d.), 1881. 1881, 
1882 

Khotan, 1478 

Khotin, battle (1673), 3017 
Khu, spiritual idcnnmt. In ancient 
Eg.V[)tian beliefs, 2095 
Khublai Khan : see Kublai Khan 
Khueuaten : see Anumiiotej) IV. 

Khufu, king of Egypt : see ( heois 
Khulkas, nomadic .Mongol people, 314 
Khumaraweyh, king of Egypt, 2144 
Khumbaba, king of Elam, 1643, 1700 
Khumbakhaldash I., king of Elam 
(689-681 li.C.), 1707 
Khumbakhaldash II., king of Elam 
(681-76 B.C.), 1678, 1708, 1711 
Khumbakhaldash III., king of Elarn, 
1711 

Khumbanigash I. (Ummiinigash), king 
of Elam, 1706, 1617 
Khumbanigash II., king of Elam, 
1709-10 

Khumban ummena, Klamitx: ruler, 1703 
Khunm, ancient Egyptian god, 2091 
Kbunm (Khonsa), Egyptian god, 20iSiS, 
2098, 2114 

Khurbatila, king of Elam, 1608, 17CA 
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Khurshid Pasha, governor of Kgyr>t 
(1005), liltio 
Khusrev Pasha, 2100 
Khusru, Hoji of .|<-h!4ngir (d. 1622), 12:U 
Khusru Malik (ll6o 1 Ih6), 1216, 1217 
Khusru Shah, Khiiji ruhr of Didlii 
( 1 : 121 ), 1220 

Khut'Atan, ancij-nl city, 2lo;j 
Khuteludush-iu-Shushinak, king of 
Kl.im, 1704 

Khutran-tepti, pricMt-kingof Klini, 1701 
Khyber Pass : sm KlniitM-r 
Kia Buzurg'umid, l'>62 
Kiachta, llns^ian Iradf with, 114 
Kiakki of Shinukhtii, KtTd 
Kiamil Pasha (lono), :.:{2.'., 6;{71 
Kiang, river, 718 
Kiaochau, China, Cermaii lease, 

Kibi, Chinese proNiio’e, l.»0 
Kickapoos : see Alv'on ini in 
Kidio-Khutran, Kl unite ruler, l7o:{ 
Kidin-Khutriitash, king ol ICIani, in- 
vasion of llaliylonia, I6(iM, 17(i:{ 
Kidston, itreinier oi (Queensland, 6;{60 
KietT : see Kiev 
Kiel, peaer (IMI f). .".l.-.j 

Kiel Canal, -'tla 

Kiclland, Alex., poel (d. 10o6), .'il6o 
Kiev-Lung, Chinese emperor, 412 
KielliC!, Heiry, arehhishop, :520l 
Kieii-tsieii-kio, prince (d Knsliang : .see 
K .ulpliises 

Kiev, I'lty and ancient duchy, churches 
and monastery ot SI. Michael, 

— kingdom toumied hy Northmen in 

‘.Mil I'eiitury, 

- Mongol defeat of (Jrand Duke in 

Ctlli century, 14 m:i 
I' ohsh eont|uest (IllOtt), :{2'.>H 
-sacked hy .Slestisl.iv (I lO'.l), It.'tO 4 
sacked hy Tartars ( 1 2 lO), .‘titoii 

— school ami hishopric founded hy 

Vladimir, :{2'.*2 

— splendour during loth century, .*t2‘.»6 
• university founded tiy I'eter Mogila, 

.■{270 

Kikata. trihes of India, ll.'iH 
Kildare, (Jerald Kit /-gerahl, Oth earl id', 
(It.s7 l.'.'tD, :{0:{2. |■{67 
Kildare, Thomas I'it/gerald, loth carl ; 
:.i : I, ..{7 1, i;{0 

Kilich Arslen : see Suleiman II. 
Kilkenny, statute of (roid), :{i»lo, :{'.»:52 
Killiecrankie, battle (Ki.s'.i), 4 I. so 
Kilwn, K. .\tnca, I 120. 220.{ 

Kimberley, diamond mines, l’.IJ/ 

— siege (d, 2 {:{7, 2:{:{S, 2.DI 
view, 2)2/ 

Kiinera, king of t'ganda, 2:{ol 
Kiiiimei, early mikado of .lapan, 170 
Kin, Asi.itic pi-op|e, descend ints enter 
M.inchurl.a (KitS). 77s 
Khitan conquered (112.‘*). 1 1S2 
' migration to ( luiia, I ^ 

Mongol siihjectioii of l;»th <•cnt^lrv, : 
1IS2, 1 IS4, I isd ‘ i 

' vv.ars with Chinese emperors in 
12th century, 771 

Kinalia, capital o| .\im|. S.vria, 1726 
Kinchinjnnga. peak, llim.il.iyas, 

“ Kindred ” (Sippe) of the Teuton«^. :! l.{7 | 
King, Philip 0., l(»:{2, lo:{.'». lOit; I 
King (|{e\), ollice, among Teutonic I 
trihes, Itoman policy <d' appoint- j 
ing, .-{111 1 

— of Aryan people in India. 1161. 1170 j 

— deyelopment of ollice in Sc.indinav ia. ; 

1 

Kingo, Thomas, hymn writer, 4;»77 
Kings, Hooks of, 17a7, l7Sj 1 

King's Lynn, lo.s7 

King's Mountain, battle (1780), Oloo 
King's Peace, 2 .m:* ' 

Kingston, Rt. Hon. Charles, facing losii 
Kingston, Canada, 6111-i:i, 6127, 

6 / 2 / 

Kingston, .lamaica, (UOl, 61112, 

6 IDS 

King-worship, of Semitic origin, l.').'>8 
Kinkosan pottery, Kioto, .w; 

Kin-lung, emperor ot ('hiiia, 

Kinoshita Hideyoshi : see llideyoshi 
Kin-sha-kiang, river, 7 IS 
Kintang, British tieet otf, S04 
Kintiel, Pueblo ruins, .^7l7 
Kintu, first king of Cgauda, 2300 i 

6508 


Kioko, Afric.'in people, 2308 , 230.5 
Kioto, aiieieiit name for .Saikio ; sec 
Saikio 

Kiowas, X. American Indian race, 334 
Kipchak, or (Jolden Horde, 650, 14'Jl- 
•12, 3306, 334 

Kipling, R., “ Recessional,” facing p. 1 
: Kipwa Lake, ('anada, /»/25 
Kiroata, Ifindu divinity, 1207 
: Kirantis, 'I’ibetan rare, 334 
' Kirata, tribes in India, 1169 
I Kirghiz, people of Central Asia, 
:{:i4, 1471, l.'il.'»-lH, 

— eon«jue.st of VVi^st Siberia, 648 

— defeat of, by Tiinns Khoja, 1516 
league of Ziingariaiis, Jtashkirs, and 

K aim neks against, 1516 
I>icf tires, 057, 1 444, 1547 

— siilmiission to Mongols, 1482 
see also Cossaeks 

Kirghiz Steppe, view across, 0.16 
K.rk, Sir John, 5636 
Kirkhi, aneient name for southern 
portion ot the Nairi eonntry, 17«0 
Kirri, made king of Tarsus, 1664 
Kirti Sri Raja Simha, king of (’ey Ion 
(1717-17811). 1:184 

Kish, aneient town of Babylon, 1591, 
1630 

Kishis, Caucasian tribe, 324 
Kishm, islind, I’ersian (Julf, 19.S9 
Kisilbashei, 'rurkisli tribe*, 1983 
Kissians, tribe, 1703 
Kissingen, battle (1866), 5079 
Kissis, trilie of Sudanese negroes, 316 
Kita, W. Africa, 2277 
Kitai : see ('hiiia 
Kitara, K. Africa, 2:{0() 

Kita Shirakawa, Imperial prle*.st of 
.lapan, 50l 

Kitchener of Khartoum, Lord, Dongola 
I'Xpedition, 5.')2:{ 

-and Lord Ciirzon, 1352 

— portrait, 'Jl/0 

— South African eainpaign, 2340, .5516 
-Siidin <*ainpaigiis (18'.t2 99), 2171 

72, .552:5-24 

, Kitchen-middens, of America, 5676-77 
j <d' Denmark, 140, HI, 154, 156 
I Kition, Cyprus. 1713 
Ki-tze, Korean .sage and king (1122 
n.(’.), no, 862 

Kiu-shu, .lapan, 118, 429, 432 
Kiva 0 ! Pueblo Indians, 57 lo -II 
Kiverova Horka, Tn‘aty (1582), 3257 
Kiyomori, lieae! of .lapanese Taria 
family, 171 

Kizzil Bahis, race, 331, 1127 
Klansenburg, Transylvania, 3142 
Kleber, Jean (17.)3 I 800 ), 2158, 4704, 

4 (’>9 1 

Kleph, bombard king : see Cleplio 
Klewitz, ITussiaii minister, 48:50 
Klokotnica. t>attle ed' ( 1240), 3043 
Klostergrab, Austria, 4297 
Kineri, native king ed I'sainbara, 2298 
Knes, Turkish otiieial, 3097 
Knights, of Aneit nt Home, 26.52 

— eereinoiiy of conferring knighthood, 

410.1 

foundation of ('iiristian orders, 37:53 

— in Mcdueval Prince, 3802-04 
pictures, :}S0‘2, :m:i, :iS04, 4oo3 

— HM* ilnriiig Crusades, 2305, 4028 29 

— revenues in time of Cni.sades, 4()46 
in Spain and Portugal, 3992, 4003 

-see also names of orders 
Knossus : see Cno.ssos 
Knowledge, its growth and acounuila- 
tioii, 35-56 

— traditional, among animals, 110 
“ Know-nothings,” political party, 
62:50 :{ 4, 6263 

Knox, John, Scottish refonuer (1505- 
72), 4:i.)6, 4356-59, 4,1.10, S.UH 
Knud, Swedish bishop, 4.1S1 
Knut, kings of Denmark : see Canute 
Ko, family constitution in Japan. 445, 
468 

Koa-Nullah, scene, 1142 
Kobad I., Sassanid ruler of Persia (488 
531 A. I).), 1879 

Kobad II., Sassanid ruler of Persia 
(028 A.D.). 1882 
Kobe, Jap.an, 509 
Ko-bito, aborigines of Japan, 457 


Khu-Kcf 

< Kobo Daishi, :>U, 401 
Kodama, Oeieral Viscount, 5S9 
Kodoi, mountain tribes of Wadai, 2240 
Koerber, Ernst von, 5222 
Kohat, 1532 

j Kohinoor diamond, 1225 
: Koi-koin : see Hottentots 
Kojiki, Chinese historical writing, 461 
Kokushu, Japanese class of landowners, 
491, 493, 498 

Kolajis, Sudanese negro tribe, 338 
Kolarians, race, 334, 1127, 1153, 5554 
Kolding, battle (1849), 4945 
Kolin, battle (1757), 4543 
Kolo, Slav national dance, 3099 
Koloktroni, Theodore, 4853 
Koloman, prince of Jfaliez (1205), 3301 
Kolowrat-Liebstein, Franz Anton, Count 
of (1778-1861), 4899, 4918 
Kolthum, Arab general, 3516 
Koma-ga-take, volcano, 429 
! Komei Tenno, emperor of Japan (1817- 
‘ 1867), 571 

Kdnneritz, Saxon ministry (1848), 4922 
Komiyo Tenno, mikado of Japan (13:57), 
478 

Komom, surrender (1849), 4910-41 
Komura, Count, 56.5 
Konaszevicz, Hetman Peter (d. 1622), 
Cos.sack campaigns, 3260, :5268 
Konavlia, Serb proviio’c : .see 'Traviinia 
Kongelov, (1665), 4492 
Koniggriitz, battle ( 1866), 4786, 5076 
Kdaigsberg Compact (1656), 4390 
Konigsmark, Count, 1:511 
Koniya, battle (1832), 2162 
Konoye, emperor, 471 
Kopal, Karl v., Colonel, 4927 -29 
Kopenick hoax, 5343 
Koptos : sec ('optos 
Korai, aneient kingdom : see riiosi'ii 
Korais, Adamantios ( 1748-18.3:5), 18.52 
Koran, sacri'd book of Islam, compila* 
tion of, 1900, 1906 

— ethical code of, 1898 

— in Abbassid age not treated as 

nb.solnto guide of life, 1939 

— Othnian’s attempted revision, 1017 

— Persian interpretation, lO.M) 

— the Sunna, or siipidement, 1945 
Korana, Hottentot tribe, 3:59, 2284 
Koranna, early i)eo])le of Kgypt, 234 
Korarika, N.Z., 996 

Kordofan, 6:567 
Korea, 857- 85 

— agriculture, 859 

— Anglo-Japane.m* agreements (1902), 

879; (1908), 88.3 

— Buddhism in, 513, 862 

— China and Japan despatch Iroojis to 

(1885), 817 

— (^liina and Japan, early relations, 

46:5-65 

— Cliiiia-.Tapan, wars (1 .■)92-9.8), 778, 

864, 4S1, 485 ; (1881), 869 ; (1891), 
869, 872 

— (’hinese comniests (1122 P.C.), 459 ; 

(los T5.(\), 862 ; (667 A.D.), 766 

— Cliristianity in, 866 

— Ciirzoii, Lord, on, 856 

— discovery and early explorations, 857 
tislieries, 859 

— French railway eoneessioii, 874 

— great dates in history, 885 

— indepeiideneo acknowledged by 

China (1895), 872 

— insurrection (l‘J07-8), quelled by 

.Tapau, 6:5.56 

— Japanese impress Jingo conquers 

(202), 462 

— Japanese exiicdition and treaty 

(1876), 500 

— Japanese infineneo growth, and pro- 

tectorate e.stablished, 872 85, G:5.')6 

— Kublai Khan in, 776, 863 

— Manchu invasion and conquest 

(1636-37), 866 

— people, 334 

— population, 859 

— recent history, 6356 

— Kilsso- J apanese agreements (1896), 

874 ; (1898), 876 ; (1905), 882 

— Russo-Japanese war : see Japan 

— trade, 859 

— wall against Tartars built, 863 
Korea. Straits of, 419 
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Koreo- Japanese lancuage, 3128 
Koriaks, people, 350 , 643 , 662, 664 
Korkay ((ireekCk)lchi), ancient town in 
the (iulf of Manaar, 1182 
Kormisos, Bulgarian ruler (d. 762), 3035 
Kormleije, Russian term, 3337 
Korokas : see Kanakas 
Kor<Hpok<-gura, . supposed earliest in- 
habitants of Japan, 457, 666 
Kororota, bastard liausa state, 2224 
Korosolo, state. Western Sudan, 2227 
Korsor, treaty, 4078, 

Korungas, Sudanese negro tribe, 347 
Korskoff, Alexander (1753-1840), 4694 
Koryaks, Arctic race, 334 
Kosa, African tribes, 2285, 2322 : see 
also Kaffirs 

Kosala, Aryan tribe in India, 1168 
Kosciusko, Tadeusoz(d. 1817), 4678 
Kosinski, Christopher, Cossack U'adtT, 
revolt against Poland (1592), 3266 
Kossaeans, tribe, 1703 
Kossovo. battle (1448), 2988, 3093 , 3094 
Kossuth, Louis (1802-94), English visit, 
4979 

— portraits, 4934 , 4937 

— president of Hungarian republic, 4785 

— reform campaign, 4899 

— revolt and defeat, 4916-19, 4933-41 
Kossuth (the Younger), 5332 
Kotoku, emperor of Japan, 416, 469 
Kotrag, Bulgarian leader, 3034 
Koturgurs, Hunnish tribe, 2911 
Kotuz, Mameluke regent, 1969 
Kotzagirs, people : see Kuturgurs 
Kotzebue, August von, 4835 
Kotzebue Sound, 122 

Kovno, Hanse depot founded, 4082 
Kozinga : see Kang-hsi 
Kozulo Kadphises, 1457 
Kozum, IJzbeg cliief, 652, 676 
KraHt, Adam, sculpture, 4136 
Krapt, Lewis, 2230 
Krasnovodsk, railway station, 1545 
Krej, Nilitic negro tribe, 338 
Kreli (or KarelDi Kaffir chi<d', 5512 
Kremnitz, Hungary, 3137 
Kremsier, Reichstag of (1849), 4971 
Kresimir, Croatian king (tl. 1059), 3083 
Krim-Tartars, 345 
Krishna, Indian god, 1177, 1207 
Krjesmir, Croatian prince (fl. 950), 3083 
Kroeyka, battie (1739), 3022 
Kroma Mom Chit : see Crom (iiiat 
Kronberg, fortress, 4372 , 4374 
Kronstadt, 3141, 3144, 3143 
Krooboys, 334 
Kruger, Paul, 2328 , 2335 
Kruja ((Yoja), Albania relief of Skan- 
derbeg (1466), 2997 

Krum, Bulgarian prince (802-14), 2940, 
3036 

Krus (Krooboys), Sudanese negroes, 334 
Krywe-Krywejto, Lilhnanian high priest 
3188 

Kshatriyas, Indian caste, 1173, 1176, 
1178, 1184 
Ktesias : sec Ctesias 
Kublai Khan, Mongol emperor (1260- 
94), 1489 

— Buddhist zeal, 744 

— Christianity accepted, 3308 

— Coleridge’s poem, 775 

— coiupiers western borderlands of 

China, 1487 

— conquest of Sung (Cluuesc) empire, 

774 

— founrls Tuan dynasty, 774 

— in Korea, 863 

— procession, 777 

— Thai defeated (1253-54), 1402 

— tribute from Japan demanded, 476 

— Venetian explorers visit, 3962 
Kudlich, Hans, 4938 

Kue, ancient people of Cilicia, 1723 
Kue, country : sec Cilicia 
Kuei, ruler of the To ba (386 A.D.). 1467 
Kuen Lun, mountains : see Kun Lun 
Kofa, city, near the Euphrates, 1915, 
1917, 1923 

Kugd, Japanese nobility, 468-71, 493 
Kugerni, people, 3471 

Kuhnenfeld, General, 5026 
Kui, tribe, 1388 

Kuikatecs, American Indian tribe, 
576%69 
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Kukai : see Kobo Daish! 

Kukas, Sikh sect, 1332 
Kuk’Kirmesh, Elamite ruler, 1701 
Knk-Nashur, Elamite ruler, 1701 
Kulkulkan (Gukumatz), Maya god, 
5748-52, 5771-74, 5743 , 5744 
Kuku Nor, Sieu-pe state, 658 
Kulabes, negro aborigines of Angola, 332 
Kulasekha, king of Pandya, 1182 
Kulasekhara, king of the Cliolas, 1379 
Kulb-ed-din, founder of slave dynasty 
(d. 1210), 1217, 1218 
Kulevcha, battle (1829). 4858 
Kulfans, negro tribe, 338 
Kul Fira* un, inscriptions, 1698 
Kulikovo, battle (1380), 3313 
Kuli Khan, Murshid, 1241 
Kulin, prince of Bosnia (1180-1204), 
3096 

Kulfar, Central Asia, 1520, 1546 
Kulle-Shahin, Koumelian Beglerbeg, 
defeat at Vasap 0 442), 2987 
Kulm, Teutonic order In, 3708 
Kulm, battle (1126), 3152 
Kulm, capitulation (1813), 4758 
Kultoyin, commander of Turkish army 
(712 A.D.). 1470 

“ Kulturkampi,*' political term. 5214 
Kumani, people : see Kiiminukhi 
Kumara Dasa, king of Ceylon (515-21 
A.D.), 1376 

Kumamoto, Japan, 421 , 588 
Kumano, Japanese legendary battle, 
459 

Kumarila, traditional reviver of the 
Brahman religion, 1206 
Kumasi, Ashanti, 2260, 5518 
Kumaso, ancient people, 461, 464 
Kum-Bum Monastery, 1476 
Kummukhi (or Kumani), ancient Hit- 
tite people, 1722 
Kumruba, race, 1184 
Kunbis, Indian agricultural class, 1239 
Kunersdorf, battle (1759), 3358 
Kung, Chiiiesc king (c. 154 h.(\), 726 
Kung, Chinese prince, 802, 806 
Kung-fu‘t8ze : see (-onfiicius 
Kunibert, king of the Lombards (690 
700), 3464 

Kunigunde, German empress, 3589 
Kuninge, of the Teutons, 3140 
Kunjaras, negro tribe, 338 
Kun-lun, mountains, 710 , 713, 1123, 
1431, 1438 

Kunovitza, battle (1443), 2987 
Kunulua : see Kinalia 
Kununjik Palace, 1617 
Kuper, Admiral Sir A., Japanese cxp(‘- 
ditions, 550. 560 , 562, 5507 
Kuprili : see Mohammed Kuprili 
Kurbskij, Prince Andrew, 3320 
Kurdistan, area, population, and com- 
inercM!, 

— independent Turkoman state 
(founded 14th century), 1971 
people of, 334, 1467 
-revolt (1909), 6366 

Turkomans of the Black and Wliitc 
Ram in, 1973 
Kurds : 8 (m; Kurdistan 
Kure, Japanese harbour, 419 
Kuria Muria Islands, Arabian Sea. 5558 
Kurigalzu, Babylonian ruler, 1608, 
1653, 1703 

Kurigugu, Elamite ruler, 1701 
Kurile Islands, 312, 417, 590 
Kurinis, (Caucasian people, 335 
Kurisches Half, 166 
Kurkus, Kolariaii tribe, 334 
Kuroki, General, 882 
Kuro-shio (Black Brine, Black Tide), 
influence on Japan’s climate, 417 
Kuru, Indian tribe, 1168 
Kurumbars, types, 1157 
Kurunegala, Ceylon, 5588 
“ Kus,” Maya mound, 5740 
Kusagesaka, in Japanese mythology, 
450 

Kush, ancient country, Africa, 2213, 
2067, 2115 

Kush, on the Truth, battle (1710 or 
1711), 3021 
Kushana, tribe, 1204 
Kushang, tribe of the Yiie-tshi, 1848 
Kushites, African people, 1683, 2243 
KusMek, Naiman prince, 1482-83 
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Kusinara, deathpluce of Buddha, 1189 
Kusunoki Hasashige, Japanese com- 
mander, 476, 477, 481 
Kutahiya, peace (1833), 2162 
Kutb ed-din Mohammed, sultan of the 
Kharismians, 1482 

Kutb Shah of Golconda, dynasty 
founded (1512), 1224 
Kutohins, Indian people, 321, 350 
Kutohuk-Kainarje, peace (1774), 3023, 
3359, 4852 

Kuteiba, Mohammedan general (8th 
century), 1924 

Kutha, Babylonian town, 1501, 1640, 
1745 

Kuti : see Giitium 
Kutub Minar, Delhi, 1137 , 1218 
Kutuchta, Buddhist high priest. 1511 
Kuturgurs, Hunnish tribe, 3032 
Kutur-Lagamar (or Chcdorluomer), king 
of Elam. 1702 

Kutur-Mabuk, king of Tarsa, 1701 
Kuturnakhundi 1., king of Elam, 1701 
Kuturnakhundi II., king of Elam, 1704 
Kuturnakhundi III., king of Elam. 1707 
KutusofT, Mikhail (1745-1813), Ru.su.iii 
soldier, 4754, 4851 

Kuvrat, prince of the Kuturgurs (7th 
century), 3032 

Kuweni, enchantress of Singhalese 
legend, 1367 

Kuyper, Abraham (b. 1837), 5234 
Kuyuk Khan, Mongol emperor (1246- 
48), 1487, 3308 
Kuyunjik : see Nineveh 
Kuzai, Arab leailer (5th century), 1894 
Kuzmin, Russian writer, 5314 
Kwala Lumpur, tin ntinc, 5589 
Kwambaku, cliicf counsellor to Japan- 
ese emperor, 469, 486 
Kwamena, king of Ashanti (1800-24), 
2200 

Kwammu, emperor of Japrni, 416, 467, 
469 

Kwandes, Kanaka tribe, 332 
Kwazoku, Japanese nobility, 584 
Kwisses, Kauakan tribe, 332 
Kybele : see Cybele 


La Barre, Canadian governorship, 6930 
Labashi-Marduk, kingof Babylon, 1626 
Labian, c.mvention (1656), 4391 
Labienus, in Parthian war (38 n.c.), 2684 
Labour and labour disputes, arbitration 
in, 1083 , 1096 , 5251 53 

— Australi'iii disputes, 1081 

— child labour in U.H.A., 6294 

— conditions from Middle Ages to 

modern times, 6371-6383 

- division, origin and importance of, 

193 

early supply by slavery, 201 

- efforts to cun^ evils of factory 

system, 5245 
--factory acts, 5255 
• - France, movements, history, 5260-67 

— free, evolution of, 201 

— French <)ffieial policy inuler the 

Second Empire, 5265-5206 

— French reforms under tlic Third 

Republic, 5267 

— German movements, 5268-78 

— need of as cause of migrations, 24 

— progress of social reform, 5255-59 

— results of legislation, 5259 

— rigid s of, 6396 

— rise of the facbiry system, 5237-41 

— trades unions established, 5249-53 

— unemployment; see that title 

— value dependent on, 6307 : see also 

social problems and reforms 
La Bourdonnais, Bertrand Francois 
(1699-1753), 1254 
Labourers, statute of, 3800 
Labour Exchange Bank, of Owen, 6246 , 
5247 

Labour Party, in England, 5247-48, 
6370, 6373 

Labrador, (Cartiers’ explorations, 6016 

— discovery by Northmen, 3546 

— Davis’ explorations, 6327 

— Frobisher reaches, 6327 

— Newfoundland actpiires coast* line, 

6178 

— Portuguese explorations, 6011-13 

6509 
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Labranda, battle of, 1815 
Labrandus, Carian god, 2408 
Labaan, 022, 5505 
La Cadie : nee Aeadia 
Lachares, Athenian leader, 2580 
Laohat, E.* bUhop of ibmie, 5232 
Lachiiie, rapidH, o<)20, 0/5/ 

Lachisb, aneient city, 1742 
Lacinian PromDntory, 2048 
Laeo, Oracoinus. 2715 
La Coia. Jaan de* o889 
Laoouperie, Terrien de, 201 
Lacquer paiatiug, ,lai)ane.4e l)i7 
Ladakhis, Mongolian tribe, 334 
Lade, battle (407 n.c.), 1 h15 
Udies’ Peace, (1520), 4213 
Ladiilauf (posthumous), duke of 
Austria and king of Bohemia and 
Hungary (d. 1157), 3121, 3173 
Ladlllaui II., king of Bohemia (IM'O. 
31.52 

Ladislaus VI.. king of Bohemia (1171 
1510) (also king of Hungary), 3124, 
3170, 3177 -73 

Ladislaus I., king of Hungary (1077 
05), 3110 

Ladislaus IV., king of Hungary (1272 - 
00), 3118 

Ladislaus, king of Hungary (1302 4) : 

see Wetjce.dauH Ml. of Boli(*mia 
Ladislaus, king of Naples (1300 -1114), 
3077 78 

Ladislaus (Hermann), d\jke of Toland, 
(1103), 3108 

Ladislaus II.. duke of rolarid (1138 40), 
3100 

Ladislaus (hokletek), king of Poland, 
(1320 1333), 3202, 3200 
Ladislaus II. (.lagiello), king of Boland 
(1380 1434), 3222 20, 3210 
Ladislaus III., king of Boland (1121 41) 
(also king of llungary), 2087, 3057, 
;;223, 3121, 3227 

Ladislaus IV. (Sl'{Umund), king of 
B(»IuM(I (1032*18). 3200. .W/, 3200 
Ladislaus, voivode of Wallaehi.i (1301 
82). 3053 

Ladislaus IV., voivode of Wallaehia, 
night to lltuigary (1102). 2000 
Ladislaus, Henry, duke of Moravia, 
(1107), 3151 

Ladoga Canal. 3333, .i:]40 
Ladrone Islander, 1 tU 
Lady Evelyn Lake, Canada, 

Ladysmith, siege* of, 2337, 2338, 

2312 

La Farina, Giuseppe, 5015 
La Pavorita, battle (l 707). 1081 
Lafayette, Marcuess (1757 1831), in 
American War of Inch'iu'ndence, 
0003-0100 

— in Freiirli Bevolution, 4050, 40.58 

— p(»rtrjilts, 20 .0.), isnt, fiOUii 

— revoljition of 1830. 4808 

La F6re Champenoise, battle (isil), 

4700 

Laffltte, Jacques ( 1 707 -1 s ii), mi. 4805 
Lagash (Sliippula), Babylonian city and 
state. 1501, 1503, 1030 
Lagerbring, S., SwedUb bi4orian, 4581 
Lagman (judge). Swedisl* ‘dlleial, 3571 
Lagoa Santa. 5070 
Lagora (district). Thrace. 303.5 
Lagos, 5518, 2275, r>fi40, 5000 
Lagrt^e, Captain Dontard de. 1115 
La Onayra, battle (e. 1810), 5002 
La Guayra, view, ,VhVJ 
La Haye, Jacques de. 30io 
La Hogue : see Hogue 
Lahore. India, 1324, 1325, 1275, 1363. 
1217 

Laibach Congress (1821). 48 u 
Laimokopion, bastion, near ('ondnnti- 
nople : see Bogb.askes.sen 
Laing's Nek, battle (1881). 2330, 5516 
Laissei-faire doctrine, 5258 
Lajaszo, eomineree after Crns.adea. 
404.5-46 

La)i Tassa, king of Ceylon, 1374 
Lake, Lord, Indian campaigns, 5400 
Lake Chad, group of Sudanese tribes, 
33 1 

Lake-dwellings, in Bronze Age, 117 
•— comniunjil life, 104, 167, 168 
■— evidences of agriculture, 150, 165 

0510 


Lake - dwelling!, spinning, w'eaving, 
cooking, 165 

Lake George, (Canada, 6053^-63 
Lake Prosperous, 6323 
Lake school of poets, 4819 
Lakshmi, goddess of good and beauty , 
1171, 1208 

Lala, country of : see (liijerat 
Lalcaca, Dr., .a8S.aHsination, 1362 
Lalashahin, Turkish vizir of 14th 
century, 2982 
Lallaof Malatia, 1666 

Lalli of Melitene. 1663 
Lally, Thomas Arthur, Count de, 1257 
Lamaism, 1500, 1550, 1476, 1499 
Lamar. Jos*:*. 5992 

Lamarck, Jean Baptiste (1744-1829), 
103, 6409-25 

Lamartine, Alphonse de (1790-1869), 
4912-14 

Lamas : see Lamalsra 
Lambakanna caste. In Ceylon, 1375 
Lamberg, Field-Marshal (1848), 4938-39 
Lambert of Spoleto, king of Italy, 3937 
Lamennais, Abb*^ Hugues Felicity Robert 
de (1782-1854), 4860, 4894, 5264 
Lamia, influence of the sea on develop- 
ment, 368 
Lamian War, 2574 

Lamorici^'re, Christophe (1806-65), 
Prench general, 4905, 4956, 5046, 
4950, 5040 

Lampongs, Malay people, 334 
Lamuts, Mongol tribe, 346, 671 
Lancaster Sound, 6333 
Lance, Egyptian prehistoric flint, 238, 
239 

Land Act (Ireland), (1882), 5174 
Landeck, battle (1511), 44.53 
Land League (Irish), 5174 
Landof IV. of Bene von to (d. 1077), 3942 
Land routes of ancient civilisation, 
map, 2S4 

Landschaft, explanation of term, 3534 
Landiimans, negro tribe, 334 
Landwehr regiments, of Briissian Army, 
William l.'s reforms, 5054 
Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury 
(d. 1089), 3799, 3859 
Langa, Ziihi chief, 2326 
Langarus, prince of the Agrianes, 2544 
Langensalza, battle (1866), 5072, 5074 
Langland, William, works of, 3892-94 
Langobards, ancient people : see Lom- 
bards 

Langrand-Dumonceau, financial opera- 
tions (e. 18.56). .5011 
Langside, battle (1568), 4271, 4356 
Langtou, Stephen, archbishop of 
(’anterbury, 3735, 3869 
Language, Arab words spread by 
(_Tusa«Ics, 4049-50 

— llrst result of culture and fixation by 

writing, 203 

— unifying influence of, 55 
Laugue d'oil and langue d'oc, 3799 
Lankester, Sir E. Ray, 6414, 6419 
Lankuku. Elamite ruler. 1701 
Lanues, Jean, diiko of Montebello 

(»1. 1809), 4683 

Lansdowne, Henry Charles, marquess of 
(1815), 1344 etseq. 1345 
Lansdowne Bridge, at Sukkur, 5636 
Laodice, wife of Antioehns II. of Syria 
poisoner of her Imsband, 1841 ’ 

Laodicea, 4023-30, 4033 
Laomedon, Sjitrap of Syria (321 b.c.), 

Laon, little (1814), 4760 
Laon, town, commune, history, 4118 
j Laos, people : see Shans 
Laos, Further India, 1415 
Lao-tse. apostle of T'aoisni, 536, 738 
La Pan, 596 1 
Lap«^rouse. Count J. F., 975 
La Petrie, Madame de, 6024 
Lapis lazuli, Babylonian, trade in, 1606 
1644 ’ 

^Aplace’s^theory o! solar system, 79, 

La Plata, Jesuit missions, 5929-35 
— revolutions of 19th centiirv, .5963-92 
La Plata River, 5684, 589o, 5914 
Lapoukine, Russian police official : see 
Lopokhino 
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Lapps, people of Lapland. 334, 3677 
Lara, family, 4996 
Laran, god, 2418 
La R^veill6re. Louis, 4679 
Largs, battle (13th century), 3012, 3914, 
3925 

La RothiOre, battle, 4759 
Larsa, ancient kingdom, 1630 
La Salle. Ren^, 6029-30 
Lascars, Indian and Malay sailors, 334 
Las Casas, Bartolom^ de (1474-1566), 
5943, 5925, 5929 
Lasoelles, Sir Frank, 1990 
Lasistan, kingdom of the South Cau- 
casus, 1880 

La Souffri$re, eruption, 6198 
Las Salinas, battle, 5912 
Lassalle, Ferdinand (1823-64), social 
reformer, 4897, 5270, 6390-97 
Uswari. battle (1803), 1274, 5499 
“ La Tene ** culture, origin, 2590 
Uteran Council (1179), 3730 

— (1215), 3736, 3738 

Latini, Bmnetto, as politician, 4122 
Latimer, Bishop (d. 1555), 4247, 4247 
Latin Americans, ethnology, 335 
Latin Empire : see Byzantine Empire 
Latin League, 2619, 2624 
Latin, or Romance, races, 335 
Latins, ancient inhabitants of Latium, 
334, 2384, 2414 

Latour, Count Baillet de, 4934-39 
La Tsang, Tibetan chieftain (1705), 1503 
Latzko. voivode of Moldavia, 3059 
Laud, William, archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 4329, 4331, 4335, 4329 
Lauderaale, John Maitland, duke of 
(d. 1682), 4473 

Laudon, Ernst Gideon, baron von, in 
Seven Years War, 4544, 4544 
Laudonni^re, Florida settlement, 6015 
Lauenburg, duchy, 5066, 5154 
Laufach, battle (1866), 5079 
Lauffeld. battle (1747), 4515 
Laura, monastery, 2952, 2953 
Laures, monastic villages, 2882 
Laurentina, geological period, 90 
Laurentum, 2624 
Lauria, Roger de, 3098 
Laurier, Sir Wilfrid, 6154, 6057, 6174, 
6175 

Lautrec, Odet de Foiz, Vicomt« de, 4212 
Laval, 6026, 6025 
Laval University, Quebec, 6147-61 
La Vallii^re, Madame de, 4435 
La Vega, bishopric founded (1502), 5021 
La Vendee, war (1793 -95), 4664, 4671 
Lavinium, Laurentum conceded to, 2624 
Lavisse, M., French historian, 5380 
Law, John (1671-92), 4629, 6029, 6028 
Law, continuity of, 2364 

— origin and development, 210-24 

— see also under countries and Roman 

law 

Lawman, of Iceland, 3568 
Lawrence, C. 0()6() 

Lawrence, Sir Henry (1806-57), 1205, 
5501, 1300 

Lawrence, John, baron (1811-79), 
1323-26, 1299, 1299 

Lawrence, Major Stringer (1697-1775), 
1255 

Lawton, General, 6272 
Lazenburg Alliance (1682). 4432 
Layard, Sir A. H.. 1556, 270, 275, 1557, 
1679 

Layko, voivode of Wallaehia (1364) : 
see Ladislaus 

Lazar, Stefan Vuk, ruler of the Serbs 

(d. 1389), 2983, 3094 
Lazes, Caucasian jMiople : see (Georgians 
Le, dynasty of Annam and Tonquin, 
1409 

League of the Just, secret society, 5268 
Leather, Moorish dyeing indihstry, 2205 
Lebanon, district, Syria, cedar exports 
to Babylon. 1635 

— the Druses, 1980, 2146, 6012 

— sheikh of, 1974 

— view in, 1959 

Lebedia, former kingdom, 3114 
Leboeuf, Edmond (1809-88), 5106 
Lebrun, French consul, 4705 
Lebuoion. battle (1091), 3041 
Lechfleld, battle (055), 3586 
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Leoomptoa constitution of Kansas, 
623S-38 

Ledru-RoUin, Alexandre (1807-74), 
4912-14, 4924, 5264, 4940 
Lee, Joseph, king of the gipsies, 3110 
Lee, General, li.S.A., 0242-54, 6242,6-247 
Leeward Islands, ~ 5571,619^ 5589, 
6184 

Lefort, Admiral, 3334, 3.142 
Leftd, General, 5123 
Leghorn, siege (1496), 3680 
Legion of Honour, 4644, 4706 
Legnano, battle (1176), 3391, 3606, 3730 
Legnia, Agnsto B., (i9(i5 
Lehmann, Gertrude, 4878 
Leibnitz. Gottfried (1646-1716). 3017, 
3334, 4147 

Leicester, Robert Dudley, earl of, 4201, 
4274, 4268 

Leicester, Simon de H^itfort, earl of : 

see Mont fort 
Leiohordt, Ludwig, 1050 
Leif Eriksen, Norse V^iking, 3546, 
,5878,6011 

Leiningen, Prince Friedrich Karl, 4959 
Leipzig, battle (1813), 4758 
Leire, aueient capital, Denmark, 3536 
Leith, treaty (1560), 4354 
Leiv Eriksen : see Leif Kriksen 
Leleges, ancient people, 1792 
Lelevel, Joachim, Polish historian, 4875 
LeLoutre, Arcadian revolt, 6060 
Lemaitre, Jules, 5386, 5393 
Le Mans, battle (1871), 5138 
Lemberg, Armenian colony, 3025 
Lemnos, island, 2996 
Le Moyne, Charles, 6031 
Le Moyne, Pierre : see Iberville 
Lenapi^, tribe ; see Delaware tribe 
Lencan, Indian tribe, 335 
Lenngren, A. M.. Swedish poet, 4582 
Lens, battle (1648), 4319 
Leo L, Byzantine emperor (400 474), 
fleet annihilated by Vandals, 220 1 
Leo II., Byzantine emperor (474). 2794 
Leo III. (the Tsaiirian), HyzaiOine 
emperor (717-741), 2935-38, 4009, 
2892, 1927 

Leo IV., Byzantine emperor (775 80), 
2939 

Leo V. (the Chameleon), Byzantine 
emperor (813-820). 2910 
Leo VI. (the Wise*. Byzantine emperor 
(886-911), 2949-51, 3037 
Leo VI., of (Cyprus (d. 1393), 4046 
Leo I., pope (440-61), 2891, 3030 
Leo III., pope (79.5-810). 2940, 3485 
Leo IV., pope (847-55), 39 55 
Leo VIII., pope (963 65), 3939 
Leo IX., pope (1049-54), 3727 

— capture by Normans, 3912-43 

— portrait, 3728 

— reforms of, 3383, 3592, 3912 

— separation of tlie Kastern and 

Western Church. 2955 
Leo X., pope (1513-21), election, 3688 

— and Emperor Charles V., 4211 

— enmity to French, 3834 

— excommunication of JiUtlicr, 4187 

— Irreverence of, 3758 

— literature encouraged by, 4126 

— portrait, 3758 

Leo xn., pope (1823-29), 4843, 4876, 
4877 

Leo XIII., pope (1878-1903), 5217 
Leoben Treaty (1797), 4682, 2685 
Leon VI., king of Lesser Armenia 
(c. 1375), 3025 

Leon, Spain, 3985, 3991-93, 3980, 3982, 
3988, 3095 

Leon, Council of (1135), 3091 
Leon, IsU de, iiide[)endence, 5957 
Leonard of Mitylene, 2990 
Leonardo da Vinci : see Vinci 
Leondari. battle (1397), 2984 
Leonidas, king of Sparta, 2500 
Leonnatus, governor of Heliespon'inc 
Phrygia (c. 323 n.c.), 1825, 2568, 
2574 

Leonnorius, commander of Dallic army, 
1828, 2579 

Leontius, Byzantine emperor (698-70.^), 
2918 

Leopold, of Anhalt-Dessau, 4458 
Leopold I., duke of Austria (1157-94), 
3867,^038 


Leopold U., duke of Austria (1292- 
1326), 3622 

Leopold, Austrian archduke (1609), 4295 
Leopold, Austrian archduke (1866), 5075 
Leopold, prince-regent of Bavaria. 5218 
Leopold I., of Belgium, 4873, 4875 
Leopold II., of Uclgiiiiii, 5361-62, 5233, 
2347, 52-14, 6368 

Leopold, bishop of Breslau (1840). 4893 
Leopold, of Uohenzollerii-Sigmaringcn, 
5100 

Leopold I., Holy Roman emperor 
(1658-1705), alliance with Louis 
XIV., 4425, 4438 

— Austrian policy, 4522 

— claim to Spanish throne, 4446 

— eommereial ix)licy, 4634 

— death, 4460 

elected emperor, 4408 

— portrait. 4407 

— reign in Hungary, 3130 

— Transylvania supremacy (1683). 3144 

— War of Spanish Succession, 4453 

— w'ar against Turks (1663), 4415 

— war for conquest of Milan, 4451 

— wars with Louis XIV,. 4432, 4442 
Leopold II., Holy Koman emperor 

(1790 92), 4562, 4562, 4659 
Leopold II., grand duke of Tuscany 
(1824- 59), 4842, 4931, 4928 
Leopold George, prince of Coburg : sec 
I.eo))<)td 1. of Belgium 
Leopold William, archduke, 4310 
Leopold, K. G. af, Swedish iM)et, 4582 
Leo Sgurus, of Nauplla, 2970 
Leosthenes, (ireek general, 2574 
Leovigild, king of the (ioths (568-5S6) 
3511 

Lepauto, battle (1571), 3009, 3011, 3012, 
4255 

Lepchas, tribe, 335 
Lepe, Diego de, 5889 
Le Phung, conquests in Tonqiiin, 1113 
Lepidus, M. iijmilius, Itomaii consul 
(77 H.O.), 2661 

Lepidus, M. iSlmilius, Roman Triumvir 
(d. 13 B.r.), 2004, 2672, 2676, 2680. 
2686, 2718 

Lepontic language. 2413 
Lepsius, Professor Karl, 1556, 1557 
Lerma, Spanisli minister, 1323 
Leroux, Pierre ( 1797-1871), .5264 
Lesbos, ancient city, 2996 
Lesghians, Caucasian tribe, 335, 1 128 
Leslie, David, Scottish general (d. 1682), 
4334, 4351, 4365 

Lesseps, Ferdinand de (1805-94), .5631, 
1135, 1951, 1 131, 2163, .5013 
Lesser Antilles : se(^ Anlilles, i.esser 
Lesser Armenia, 1978 -79, 3025, 1955 
Leszko, duke of Boland (1191-1200), 
3201 

Leszko, <Iiike of Boland (1278 -89), 3202 
Leto, lircek goddess, 2097 
Letourneur, in Kreneh Revolution, 4679 
** Letter to Diognetus,*' 2862 
Letter of Majesty (1609), 4297 
“ Letters from Turkey,” 3132 
Lettic, Aryan family, 335 
Letts, Aryan tribe, 33.5, 3703 
Leu, Peter, Swiss pt‘asant leader, 4902 
LeucO'Syrians, ancient pe<q)lc of Hittite 
origin, 1724 

Leuctra, b.attle (371 n.r.), 2516 
Leuthari, Teutonic cliicf, 3460 
Leuthen, battle (1757), 4544 
Levant, tr.ide, 4053-59, 282. 283 
Levant (Turkey) Company (British), 
4280, 4617 

Levantine Company, French trading 
coinimiiy. 4624 
Levantines, in Egypt, 2178 
Levis, Duke Frarsois, 6063-68 
Levsehin, Rostovzof, 5193 
Lewanika, Barotse king, 2304, 2305 
Lewes, battle (1264), 3872 
Lewis, names of rulers : see Louis 
Lewiston, F.S.A., 6112 
Lexington, battle (1775), 4550, 6079, 
6105 

Lex Visigotarnm, 3512 
Leyden, views, 5359 
Lhassa, approach to, 1505 

— British Mission to (1904), .5502-3, 

1348, 13.50, 1505 

— capital in the 7th century, 1474 
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Lhasia, a traveller's first sight of, 1506 

— treaty of, signing, 1349 

— views of, 1350, 1507 
L’Hdpital, Michel de, 4286 
L'Huys, Drouyn de. 4952, 5078, 5080 
Li, Cliinese tribe. 720 

Li, Annam dynasty of (1010-1225), 1409 
Liang, Clunese dyiiasty, 764, 768 
Liao, dynasty, 771 
Liaotung peninsula, 820, 658 
Libau, refugees In F.S.A., 6291 
“ Liber de Republica ” (Betrarca), 4123 
Liberal Unionists, political party, 5179 
Liberia, 2204, 5647, 5612 
Liberian Group, 335 
Liberians, natives of Liberia, 335 
Liberty, growth of the idea of, 13 
Liberty Statue, New York, 6260 
Libit-Ishtar, king of Isin, 1597 
Libui. tribe of Italy, 2412 
Libussa, suicide of Hannibal at, 1831 
Libya, division of Egypt, 2554 
Libyans, ancient people, Cyrene people 
defeated, 2187 

— dy misty rules Egypt, 2120 

— Egyptian war. 2028, 2114, 21 16, 21 17 

— ethnology, 213. 244, 335, 2184 

— influence on Egyptian civilisation, 

2') 15 

- mercenaries in Egyptian army, 
2065, 2119 

— rel.-itionsliip with ancient Egyptians, 

2023 

Lichnowsky, Prince Felix, 4960 
Lichtenstein, castle of. 3705 
Licinius, Roman cmpiTor, 2780- 81 
Lick observatory, California, 6262 
Lictors, Koman olllcers, 2688 
Lidner, B., Swedish poet. 4582 
Lie, Jonas, poet, 5159, 5160 
Liebknecht, Wilhelm, .5271, 5271 
Liebsteinsky, Kolowrat, 4918 
Liechtenstein, principality, 

Liegniiz, battle (1211), 3155, 3614 
(1760), 4545 

Lietbert, archbishop of Cambru.v. 
4013 

Life, tlie beginning of on the earth, 
99 107, chart facing 96 

— how it becalm; possible on theearfh, 

91 98 

Light Brigade, Balaclava charge, 4987 
“ Light of the World,” picture, 2841 
“ Lightning stones,” Stone Age im- 
plements, 132 
Ligny, battle (1815), 4767 
“ Ligius,” in feudal system, 4103 
Liguria, region of Italy, 2412 
Ligurians, peoi)le, 2643, 335, 2430, 

2112 13 

Liholiho, king of Hawaii, 970 
Li Hiing-chang, H20, 809, 810, 804, 
Likendeeler, pir.ate, 4080 
Liki, Confueiao book of eenunoides, 730 
Li Kuang-li, ('liinese general, 2.599 * 
Liliuokalani, queen of llawaii (1891-93) 
973, 973 

Lilyba urn, town of Sicily, 2637 
Lima, 5910, 5974 89, 5960 

Limasol, 'rernplars' stronghold, 4046 
Limbas, Sudanese negro tribe, 335 
Limerick Treaty (1691), 4480, 4771 
Limpopo, riviT, 2004 
Limu List, Eponym chronicle, 1667 
Linacre, Thomas, 3900 
Lincoln, Abraham, president F.S.A, 
(1861-6.5), administration, 6238-55 

— pictures, 0251, 0253, 0254, 0255 
Lindenau, Bernhard. 4879, 4879 
Lingam, the symbol of Siva, 1200 
Lingua geral, Tupi language, 5683 
Liniers, Captain Jacques de, 5956-58 
Linnicus, Carl, 4581, 4581 

Linz, peace (1045), 3129 
Lion of the Piraeus, inscription, 3540 
Lionel of Clarence (1338- 68), 3{t32 
Lippe, Steuerverein (1834-36), 4973 
Lippe-Detmold, 5221 
Lippi, Lippo, work as painter, 4120 
Lippspringe, assembly (782), 3482 
Liribamba, Cara buildings, 5827 
Lisbon, Alfonso of Bortiigal seizes (1 1 47), 
3990 

— English attack (1591), 4277 

— Junot oeeiipies, .5957 

— picture, 5290 
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Lifbon, trade with Kast Indies, 4050 

Lisle, X^conte de, French writer, 5382 

Lisle, Rouget de, iG6l 

Lissa. inland, 5080 

List, Prof. Friedrich, 4838 

Literature : see under various countries 

Lithuania, grand duchy, 3211-40 

— converted U> Christianity (1380 87), 

3224 

— giifflles in, 3108 

— Hanse towns shut out, 4080 

— incorporated with Foland, 3253 

— map, :i220 

— national hero Kejstut, 3218-10 
pagan religion, 3188 

— people, 3188-90 

— survey (jf history to Kren<*h llevo- 

hit ion, 2900 

— Teutonic influence on. 3127 

— Teutonic Knights in, 3710 -10. 3211 

— fypieui scenes iu, 

— union with Poland, 3219, 3221 27, 

3249 

Little Chariot of Buddhism, 12on 
Littleton. Sir Thomas (1 122 81), 3900 
Litter, Afric'un, J9/i 

Liturgies, in governtiKMit. of ancient 
Kgypt, 2139 

Lityerses, god of IMirygia, 1791 
Li Tzu’Cheng, (duneHc emperor, 783 
Liu, House of, Ciiinese dynasty, 703 
Liudolf. king of Italy (9.50-57). 3939 
Liu Hsin, Chinese; eiii]ieror, 700 
Liu-pang : see Kao Tsii 
LiU'pei, Chinese Shu Han emperor, 701 
Liverpool, Lord (177 o- 1H2 h), 1775 
Llvia, wife of Kmperor Augustus, 2702, 
27 ot; 

Livilla, wife of hrusus, 2713 
Livingstone, David, 2‘JW, 5042 
Livius, M., Koman Consul, 2018 
Livonia, duchy, condition of p<‘.asaiitH 
under Teutonic Onlcr. 3712 
-conversion to Christianity, 3212 

— ■ decay of (lerman power in. 3710 

— • llrst north(*rn war, 321<t-47 
-“tJerman power loimded in, 3708 

- Kniglits of flic Sword in, 3700 

- mIsHlonarics to, 3704 
■ - people of. 335, 3190 

— Pollsli claim to renonneed, 3201 
--Htissian canijialgn against, 3320 

Swedes and Danes in. 3211 12 
Livonian Order : sec Sword, Kniglits (d' 
tlie 

Livy, historian. 2002 
Li-yuan, Cldncsc 'I'ang emperor, 705 
Lizard League, 3227, 3711 
LiuvRats, in Allainian mytliology, 3005 
Llamas, 5801 07. 5.s’/3, is(if 
Llaueros, 5902 05 
Llanos, ('hilx'lias inlial)it, 5890-12 
Llewelyn, prince of >\ales (1240 82). 

K«|ward I. eoruiuer.s. 3878 
Lloque Yupanki, Ineas ruled hv, 5810 
Loango, 2310, 2311, 2310 
Lobengula, Matahele chief, 2290, 2280, 
2332, 5513. 5517-18 
Lobkowitz, Cerman minister, 4424 
Lob Nor. lake, 1103. 1121 
Lobositz, battle (1750), 154:{ 

Local Government Act of 1888, 5185 
Local Government Board, Poor Law 
Hoard ahst)rhed, 4800 
Loch, Lord (1827-1000), 802. 807 
Loch Leven Castle, 4350, 4301 
Locke. John (1032-1704), 4147, 4575, 
()040 

Lockhart, Sir W., 1347 
Loomariaquer, dolmen at, 171 
Locrians, Creek race. 2407 
Locris, Creek state, 2505, 2517 
Lodi, battle (1700), 4080 
Lodovioo Sforza : see Sforza 
Logons, Sudane.so trll»e, 334 
“ Logos,” (’liristian doctrine, 2871 
Ldjrretta, leelamlle Legislature, 3508 
Loigny, battle (1870), 5130 
Loisy, Abbc^ 5303 
Loja, revt)lution (1820), 5978 
Lok. Captain John, 5444 
Loka, Singhalese leader, 1377 
Loki, iu Norse legend, 3534 
Lollards, rise in Kngland, 3801-92 
Lolos, Mongolie race, 335 
Lomami, river, 2004 
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Lombard League, 3391 
Lombards, hanking business in 14th 
century, 4064-05 

— Catholic missionaries to, 3402 

— coiHiuest of Italy, 2389 

— empire in Italy, 3455-69 

— etlmology, 335 

— fall of kingdom (774), 3408, 3484 

— Frankish war, 8th century, 3460-08 
-- influence on Italy, 3933-34 

Iron Crown of, 3103 
' origin and early settlemenfs, 3430 

- Hctthunenfs on the lillbe, .3447 

— survey' of history in Middle Ages, 

3374-70 

Lombardy, 345.5-09 

— Austrian war (1859), 5025-30 

— Hasitius I.*s addition of to kingdom, 

2948 

- hankers and moneylenders, 3956 
-- crcjwn kept at Monza, 3974 

— Frederic Harbaros.sa'.s wars with, 3006 

— Frederic III. assumes crown, 1452 

— Henry V'll.’s coruiiatiou as king of 

(1311), 3021 

— media; val liistory, 3940-52 

— Nationalist movement against 

Austria (18*8-49), 4925 32 

— reign of Hohemian king, 3100 
Lombok, island, 5235 
London, Hank of Kngland, 4592 

— eentrai criminal court fresco, 221 

— C'liHtoms Houses, 4592 

— foreign merchunts* leagues, 4062 05 
-- Cerman merchants in (e. 1 108). 4080 

old Mercers’ Hall, 4027 

— Creat Fire (1000), 4470, 4171 

— pauper population, 0401 

- Plague, 303, 447(» 

-production of poets and artists 
eom|»ir<‘<l with Florence, 40, 49 

— Homan remains tound, 3503 

— Hoyal Kxehange, 4001 

— steelyard, 4005, 4080 

— - r<»\ver of ; see Tower of Lomlon 

— views of, 44S2, 4 1 S3, 52SI ,S2 
Loudon, eoufereuee ( 1807), 5O80 

(1871), 5130, 5107, 5190 

London, convention (1884), 5510 
(1832), 4888 

London, treaty (1359), 3398 
(1094), 4017 

— -(1831), 4872. 5903, .5300 

(1885), 1415, 2108 - 

Londonderry, siege (1090), 4180 
London Missionary Society, 50*2 
London Workmen’s Association, 5248 
Longchamp, William, 3807-08 
Longemanus : s(*e Artaxerxes 
Longfellow, H. W., on .\eadiaiis, OOOi) 
Longibardia : s“e I.ombardy 
Longinus, Palmyran idiilosopiier, 2771 
Long Island, 0980 

Longjumeau, treaty (1508), *287 
Longobardi, Nicholas, 827 
Long Parliament, 433* 38, 4315 
Longueville, Anne, duciiess of, 4319 
Longueville, Henry of, 43io 
Longus Tiberias, Homan consul, 204:t 
LOunrot, E., 5102 

Loo Choo Islands: see Hiu Kin Islands 
Lopez, Carlos, 5984 -80 
Lopez. Francisco S., 5984-80 
Lopez Soarez, Portuguese admiral, 1381 
Lopoukhine, Kussian police ollicial, 
scandal (1909), .5392 
Lords, House of, 5192, 5431-35, 5429 
Loredano, Jacopo, 2991 
Loredano, Leonardo, doge, 3903 
Loredano, Luigi, 2987 
Lorencez, Count, 5032 
Lorenzino of Medici, 3908 
Lorenzo de’ Medici (tl)e Magnineent) 
(1448-92), 412.5, 3415, 3907, 3972 
Lorenzo of Portugal, 820 
Lorraine, 5149, 440 * 

Lorraine, dukes of ; see under Christian 
names 

Lorsch. Abbey of, 2907 

Losonezi. Stefan. 3120 

Lost Tribes of Israel : see Ten Tribes 

Lostwithiel, battle (1045), 4340 

Lothair, king of France (865-69), 3935 

— marriages, 3704, 3930 

Lothair. king of France (954-86), 
3704-00, 3763 
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Lothair I., Holy Homan emperor (823- 
55), 3494, 3494-90, 3934-35 

— crowned by the pope (823), 3495 

— division of empire (817), 3494 

— partition of kingdom at Verdun 

(843), 3490, 3.581 

Lothair of Suplinburg, Holy Homan 
emperor (1125-37), 3599, 3698 
! Lothariogia, 3580, 3935 
I Loti, Pierre, 5383 
Loubet, Emile, 5223, 5227 
Loudoun, Earl (1705-82), 6002 
Louis, archduke of Austria (1784-1864), 
4899, 4918 

Louis I., king of Bavaria (1825-48), 
4915-16, 49 JS, 4834 
Louis II., king of Kavaria (1864-1880), 
5218, 5071, 5142 

Louis of Bivaria-Lindsehiit (fl. 1462), 
war witli Albert Achilles, 3052 
Louis I., king of Bohemia (d. 1.526), 
see Louis II., king of llnngary 
Louis of Bourbon, prince of CondO : 
see Coiid6 

Louis, mirgravc of Brandenburg (1323- 
52), 3625 

Louis (tlie Homan), elector of Branden- 
burg (1352-65), 3625 
Louis II. (the Stammerer), king of 
France (877-79), 3761-62, 3703 
Louis III. of France (879-82), 3701, 3703 
Louis IV. of France (930-54), 3703, 
3704-05 

Louis V. (le Faineant) of France (986- 
87), 3703, 3704, 3766 
Louis VI. of France (1108-37), 3770, 
3771, 3798 

Louis VII. of France (1137-80), 3793 

— burial, 3779 

— ill (Tusades, 3771-73, 3778, 4032 

— distributing gold to tlie poor, 3773 

— l)()rfralt, 3770 

Louis VIII. of France (1223-26), 4130, 
3772, 3775, 3870, 3770 
Louis IX. of France (1220-70), 3789-98 

— arbitrates between Henry III, and 

FiUglish barons, 3872 

— ejinoidsation, 3782 

— - Crusades, 3387, 3779, 4040, 4041 

— dispensing justice, 3399 

— i*ccl(‘sia.stical policy, 3781 

— feuiIaJism under, 4104-5, 4118 

— Freneli iiefs restored to Henry III. 

of Kngland, 3775 

— Henry IIT. of Kngland defeated at 

Taillebourg, 3871 

— in the liands of tlie Saracens, 3777 

— meeting witli Henry HI., 3774 

— mission to (treat Klian of the 

Mongols, 826 

— jiortrail, 3770 

— procession to Notre Dame, 3797 
Louis X. of France (1314-10), 3770, 

379S, 6381 

Louis XT. of France (1461-83), 3825-34, 
3S20, 3S27, 3S29 

— alliaiici; witli Lancastrians, 3898 

— compared with Henry VII. of 

Knglaml, 3419 

— iu the home of a peasant, 3418 
Louis XU. of France (1498 -1515), 3830 

et se(|. ;m2, 3978, 3682 
Louis XTII. of France (1610-1643), 
4311, 4313-14 

Louis XTV. c»f France (1043-1715). 
4316-22, 4393-4404 

— alliance with Charles II. of England, 

4468 

— Canadian policy, 6024-33 

— Cardinal (’higi pleading before, 4401 

— claim to Spanish tlironc, 4446 

— embassy to Siam, (1673) 1404 

— “ I/etat e'est Moi ” declaration, 4403 

— Kuropean policy, 4157 

— great alliance against (1701), 4452 

— mistresses, 4435 

— Moli^re dining with, 4433 

— portraits, 4394, 4395 

— reception of Condi^, 4416 

— relations with Kngland and Nether- 

lands, 4417-30 

— secret convention with Hapsburgs, 

4424 

— slave-trade encouraged, 5044 

— Swedish relations, 4495 

— wars of, 4431-45 A 
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Louis XIV., and William of Orange, 
4442 

Louis XV. of France (1715-74), 4501-8, 
4564, 4S07 

Louis XVL of France (1774-02), acces- 
sion, 4565, 4566 

— among peasant subjects, 4574 

— arrest, 4656 

— attempt at flight, 4658 

— execution, 4666 

— portrait, 4650 

— in prison, 4657 

— revolution against, 4639-42, 4649 -66 
Louis XVni. of France (1814-24), 

4839-40, 4763, 4841, 4762 
Louis the German, Frankish king (c. 804- 
76), 3494, 3496, 3581, 3480 
Louis m., Frankish king (d. 882), 3762 
Louis I., grand duke of Hesse Darm- 
stadt (1806-30), 4834 
Louis IV., grand duke of Hessc-Darni- 
Stadt (1877-92), 5221 
Louis I. (the Pious), Holy Roman 
emperor (778-840), 3494-90 

— coronation, 3486, 3934 

— deposition, 3403 

— parly struggles under, 3762 

— portrait, 3492 

— sons revolt against, 3762 

Louis II., Holy Roman emperor (844- 
875), 3935-36 

Louis III., Holy Roman emperor (901- 
905), 3937 

Louis IV. (the Child), Holy Roman 
emperor (899-911), 3583, 3762 
Louis V. (the IJavarian), Holy Roman 
emperor (1314 -46), 3622-24 

— candidature for Imperial crown, 3787 

— crowned at Rome, 3623 

— (iuelf towns federate against (1328), 

3976 

— in Italy. 3976-77 

Louis I., king of Hungary (1342-82), 
3 1 1 9-20, 3 120, 3200 ,3210 
Louis II., king of Hungary (1516-26), 
3124, 3178, 3170 

Louis, duke of Orleans (1371 1407), 
3814 et so(|., 3818 

Louis, duke of Orleans (1488), 3828 
Louis, duke of Orleans (d. 1842), 4906, 
4906, 4908 

Louis Bonaparte : see Rona parte, Louis 
Louise, of Orleans, queen of Rclgiiim, 
marriage 4873 

Louise (princess of Parma), queen of 
Rulgaria, 5210 

Louise, of Hesse-Cassel, 4013, 4973 
Louise, queen of Priissia, 4731, 4731 
Louise, of Savoy (1476-1531), 4229 
Louise, infanta of S|»ain, 4905 
Louise Henrietta, eleetress of Rranden- 
burg, 4386 

Louise Ulrica, queen of Sweden (1751), 
4581 

Louis Napoleon (Prineo Imperial) (d. 
1879), 5513 

Louis Napoleon, i)resident of France : 
sec Napoleon 111. 

Louis Philippe, of France (1838 48), 
4866-70, 4905-24 

— Duchess of Berry’s intrigues against, 

4870 

— franchise under, 6388 

— portraits and pictures, 4865, 4866, 

4867, 4869, 4906, 4907, 4912 
Louis Philippe, count of Paris, 4912 
Louis Philip, crown prince of Portugal, 
assassination, 5408, 5109 
Louis William, margrave of Baden 
(1655-1707), 4440, 4444,4153 
Louis William grand duke of Baden 
(1818-30), 4835 

Louisbourg, Canada, 6035, 6056, 6057- 
63, 6156 

Louisiana, Acadlans flee to, 6061 

— ceded to France, 4703, 6209 

— discovery by I..a Salle, 6029-36 

— French settlement, 6019 

— Spain acquires, 6068, 6071 

— U.S.A. acquires, 6209 
Louvaih, Hotel de Vi lie, 4066 
Louvre, Paris, 3793, 4134, 5096 
Love, survival value of. 6414 
Lovett, William (1800-77), 5248 
Lowen, battle (891), 3550, 3583 
Lower B*ma : see Pegu 


Lower Canada, 6109, 6126-27 : see also 
Canada 

Lowlands, typical scenery, 369 
Loyola, Ignatius (1491-1356), 4202-4, 
4257-58, 4203 

Luburna (or Llburna), of Patini, 1662 
Liibeck, city on the Baltic, founded by 
Henry the Lion, 3607, 3698 

— in Hanseatic League, 4071-87 

— support of Christian II. in the 

Count’s w'ar, 4370 

— Swedish Commercial Treaty, 3573 

— trade in Middle Ages, 4065, 4067 

— treaty (1629), 4303 

Liibeck Confederation (1418), 408 4 
Liicania, Roman colonies in, 2650 
Lucca, 3956, 394 <), 3958 
Lucera, fortress, description, 3395 
Luceria, Roman colony, 2630 
Lu-cheng, defeat of Mongols at, 1487 
Luchuans, Moiigolie people, 335 • 
Lucien Bonaparte : sec Bonaparte, 
Luelen 

Lucius III., pope (1181-85), 3950 
Lucka, battle (1307). 3620 
Lucknow, Durbar (1867), 1325, 1326 

— kingdom founded by Sadat, 1241 

— siege and relief in Mutiny, 1306-10, 

1309, 1311, 4990-92, 5501 
Lucullus L. Licinius, Roman consul and 
general (d. 57 H.C.), 2661-64, 1835, 
1834, 1835, 2601 
Ludolf, duke of Swabia, 3585 
Ludolf, Job, on the gii^sies ( 1691), 3104 
Ludolflngs, Saxon family, 3695 
Ludwig : .see Louis 
Lueger, Karl, 5222 

Lugal-kigub nidudn, king of Kreeh and 
It. 1.594 

Lugal-kisalsi, king of Kreeh and Ur, 
1594 

Lugal-shag-engur, pato.si of Lagash, 
1593 

Lugal-zaggisi, piitesiof Dish-khu, 1593 
Lugard, Sir J.. 5521, 5519, .5522-23 
Lugdunum, aneiciit city, 2694 
Lugdunum, battle (197), 2765 
Luidgard, wife of Charlemagne (d. 800), 
3492 

Luitprand, king of the Lombards (712- 
714), 3465 

Lukki, ancient people, 1724, 1702 
Lukokesha, fcmiale ruler of Luiida, 2305 
Luli, king of Tyre, 1675, 1745 
Lulongo, river, 2004 
Lulummans, ancient people, 1801 
Lumbini, grove of, 1186 
Lumsden, Sir P., 1342 
Luna, Hastings’ stratagem for capture 
of, 3541, 3549 

Lund, Sweden, 3557, 3558, 5679 
Lund, peace of (1679), 4496 
Lunda, 2304-5 

Lundy's Lane, battle (1814), 6114 
Luneville, i>eace of (1801), 4703 
Lung-chi, Chinese emyteror, 767 
Luque, Fray Hernando de, 5906 
Lupercalia, Rotmui festival, 2617 
Lur, people, 2266 

Lurigrans, Cypriote kings : see Cyprus 
Lushais, 635, 1330 
Lusson, Sieur de, 6028 
Lutarius, Dalai iaii leader, 1828, 2.570 
Luther. Blartin (1483-1546), 4179 91, 
4193-99 

— attitude towards the Turks, 3004 

— challenge to papacy, 4 1 50 

— differences with Erasmus, 4197 

— differences w'ith Zw'ingli, 4207-8 

— doctrines in Poland, 3248-50 

— house at Frankfort, 4188 

— pictures. 3169, 4140, 4168, 4178, 

4180, 4181, 4183, 1186, 4189, 4192 

— usury denounced, 4594 
Lutherans, Church organisation, 4198- 

99 

— in England, 4237 

— faith' of Martin Luther, 419.5 

— Frederic William III.’s efforts for 

unity. 4827 

— religious conflicts in 16th century, 

4293-90 

— Zips converted to (1546), 3140 

— see also Luther, Martin 
Luther, battle (1620), 4303, 4374 
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Lu^ke, Admiral, arctic exploration, 6330 
Lutwidge, Captain, 6336 
Lutz, Johann, 5216, 5218 
Lutzen. battle (1632), 4155, 4300, 4307, 
4380 

-.(1813), 4757 
Liitzingen, battle (1704). 4458 
Luxemburg I^nasty, 3629, 3159-72 
Luxemburg Duchy, '5362. 5086 
Luxemburg, Francois, duke of, 4430 
Luxemburg Palace, 5381 
Luxor, sphinxes, avenue of, 2088 

— temple, 2079, 208S 

Luzon, Malay eon<i nest. (1500), ^29 
Luzzara, battle (1702), 4453 
Lycaonia, 1789, 1724 
Lycia, ancient kingdom, ark of, 1861 

— kingdom founded, 2372 

— the Lycian League, 1830 

— origin of name, 1724 

— Macedonian conquest of, 2549 

— people, 2408 

— as Persian satrapy, 1813 

— pi-atieal expeditions to Egypt, 2114 

— pottery, 1799 

— script due to Ilitlite (Lydian) civi- 

lisation, 295 

— territory of the aneient Lydians, 1789 

— tombs from, 1861 
Lycophron, ruler of ’I’liessaly, 2532 
Lycurgus, Athenian statesman, 2585. 

2585 

Lycurgus, mytliical law-giver, 2488 

Lydgate, poetic work, 3906 

Lydia, kingdom, Asia Minor, 1794-99 

— art, 1799 

— Cimmerian wars, 1580, 1706 

— inthienee on early (Ireek civilisation, 

295 

— Macedonian conquest, 2548 

— Media’s alliance with (585 H.C.), 1804 

— Persian cominest (516 n.c.), 1798 

— as Persian satrapy, 1813 

— Roman acniil.'<itiotj (116 n.c.), 1832 

— territory or the early Lydians, 1789 
Lyell, Sir C., 128, 129 

Lyncesti, ancient people, 2522, 2521 
Lyne, Sir William, facing 1083 
Lyonesse, 117 

Lyons. 4607, 4093, 4907, 385 
Lyons, Council of (1215), 3614, 4042 

— (1274), 4042 

Lyppeius, prince of Illyria, 2531 
Lyre Bird, 1018 

Lysander, Spartan leadt'P, 2512 
Lysandra, wife of Agathocles, of Thrace, 
1839 

Lysias, regent of Syria, 1854 
Lysimacheia, 1844 

Lysimachus, of ’I’hraee (d. 281 n.r.), nlli 
anc.e with Seleuciis, 1838 

— ecjiKiuests in Asi.’i Minor, 2577 78 
-conquest of Thrace and Macedemij, 

2578 

— defeat and death, 1839 

-- portrait from a coin, 1827 

— Thrace obtained as shans of Alex- 

ander’s conquests, 2568 

— in wars of the Hiadoehi, 1826 
Lysippus, sculptor, 2571 

Lytton, Edward Bulwer, earl of (1831- 
91), viceroy of Imlia, 1335, 1335 * 

M 

Ma, Nature goddess : sec Dreat Mother 
of the (lods 

Haarra, Crusaders revolt, 4021 
Maat, Egyptian goddess of justice, 2098 
Maba, African tribe, 347, 2239 
Mabunda, African king<lom, 2304 

Macao, 

— buildings, 829, 830, 838 

— Portuguese settlement in 1560, 412 

— Roman Catholic cathedral, 830 

— woman, type, 717 

Macarius, Christian mystic (d. 391), 2883 
MacArthnr, John, 1034 
Macarthy, Sir Charles, 5518 
Macartney, Lord (1736-1807), 787, 788, 
.5ii05, 791 

Macassar, 923, 921 

Macaulay, Thomas. Lord (1800-50), 
4822, 4823, 5259 

— on the wonder of India, 1333 
Macbeth. Duncan killed by, 3911, 3912, 

3917 

6513 
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Maccabeeus, Jonathan, burial, IHUS 
MaccabflBus, Judas, is.'j.i 
Maccabeous, Simoi, roitn of, isfjfi 
Maccabees, rebfllioa of, 75, i«:)4 
McCarthy, Charles, t?ovcrnf>r of Sierra 
Leone, 2200 

McClellan, General. r,2f:i 50 
McClintock, Sir J. L., explorer, 
M'Clure, Sir Robert, explr^rer, li'ij.'i 
McCormick, Robert, explorer, ^'>25 
Macdonald, Aoifus, " Lord of the 
lHle.H,** :L)10 

Macdonald, Sir Claude. S‘j.i 
Macdonald, Etienne, dnke of Tarento 
(1705-lHlO), 4004. ^755 
Macdonald, Flora, 4517 
Macdonald, Sir John, (':iii:idi:iii stales- 
ruan, 0128, f:i2S, oi 1 1, <;i75 
McDowell, General, deieat at Lull Kuo 
(1801). 0212 
Macedonia, 2521 h i 
— Alexander llie (ireat'H ♦•nipire, 2511 
87 

— army, 25:io. 25t«o, 250o, 

- Athenian warM. 252 h. 2‘»:{I. 25:57-28 

— atroeilhiH, .5:117 

— barbarian invaMif)n, 2582 
• CasHander'H rule in. 2570 

riialeidian Leai(iie joine,|. 2525. 25:51 
Clialeidian beau'ue war. 2525, 2520 
eoiiH. 2577 

hemelnUH II.. 2582 

- dHput«Malt«‘r Alesamler’s d<‘ath. 2508 
dumiuiMU over (Ireeee. 257:5 8:5 
(Jalatian (tiauh) in\asinn nf. 2570 80 
lirerk Htate^ revolt a' 2 aiiHt, 2581 
Ifellenie independence declared, 2587 

— - liiirHeiiian, 2 52 I 

Illvrian invasion. 2 loo. 2525) 

Kellie Invasion. 21:50 

- bvsiniaelnis’ rule, 2577 70 

— modern liislory, 5:117 

— - I pie of. :i:55, 2105 

— • I’ersiau alliaui’e ae.aiiist, 1810 

I'liilip the tJreat’s enij)ire. 2520 :10 
ris'* to power. 2'tso 8| 

■ Uomaii warn, 2:18 1. 2. .82 8:i. 2050 
Spartan allianee, 2522. 252<> 

'riie.sHidy invath‘<l. 2520 
'riiraee eoiKi'iered, 25:i:i 
treaty with (’artbaye, 2580 
Maces, stone, prebistorie. 2..’.v, 25’.9 
MacGill University, Montreal, 01 to 
Machiavelli. Niccolo. 78, m2, ///7 
Machinery, Arkwriudit's .spinning; jenny, 
52// 

fu<’t«>ries in I8:i l. 52 / I 

- indo.strial eban^es caused by, 52 lo- 

ll. o:io:i 

invention and I'volution of. 100 
relation to progress. 0107, 5.127 
Naohoerodus. /25 

Mack. Baron Karl, snrrtuuler at I'lin 

(1805), 1728 

Mackenzie, Sir Alexander, 5i.5i 
Mackenzie, William Lyon, 0120 22 

McKinley, William, pn'.sidenf I'.S.A., 
0200 75; pl.ife facing 0255 

Maclean, Kaid. 22 Hi 

MacMahon, Marie Edme, m.irshal o) 
France ( 1808 - '.i.i). 502t5. 5105 5/o.'/ 
r.22:i 

McMahon Boundary Commission. Itbti 
Maonab, Scottish cliii'f in ('an.ida, 0115 
Maonaabten, Sir William, 1288 
Macoris, San Homiiuio, pi'pnlation, 0170 
Maopherson. Charters. 1282 
Maepherson. Sir John. I20S 
Macciuarie, Lachlan, lois. low 
Macrinus, Tart Ida ii emperor : sec 
Artabann.s V, 

Macrinus, M. Opellins, Homan omporor 
(217), 2700, 2707 
Macro, Nmviiis (d. ‘58 .\.p.), 2715 
Maousis, ('aribbean people. :i24 
Madagascar, 2 550 -52. 5220 
— Malay niiitration to. 801. 1420 
Madai, or Metles, ancient pc >ple : sec 
under Media 

Madaktu, city of Kiam. 1000. 1707 
Madeleine, ehureh of. Paris, rowti 
Madhya*desa, mvtideal dynasties. LlOi' 
M.idi, people. :i:»8. 2207 
Madison. James, presivlent of F.S.A 
(18051-17). administration. 6210- 1:< ' 


Mad'son, James, Canadiati policy, 6111 

— portrait, plate faeintr 6255 

— r.S. (loveriiinerit selieme, 6205 
Mad Mullah : aec Sayyid Mohammed 
Madocus. Thracian chief : see Ama- 

doeft.s 

Madras, klnudoiiH, 1182 
mutiny of 180»». .'>500 

— population of. i:i5:t 

— Sinyhale.se invasion. 1279 
Madras, town, l/upleix and La Bour- 

di.nnais capture. 1254 

— Kuyhsii taetory established. 1252 

-- Fort St. (bv.rue founded, 1253, 5451 
~ population, 1262 
-restoration to Kn«lish, 1255 ^ 
Madrid, eolonial colleeiion.s in, 5954 

— Ir.I.liy of the (’ort«‘s during the 

Spanish Hepiiblie, 5229 

— modern eonditnms. 54(t5 

— .Napoleiui <-apture.s (1808). 474:i 
-national |»arly capture (1808), 5957 

— view. 5290 

— Wellinglon eaptiire.s (1812), 4750 

— l)eaee (152C.). 4212 
Madura. 1182. UH3, 1279 
Madurese, Malay race, 2:;5 
Madras of the Ashkuza, 1686 
Mmcenas, C., friend <if emperor Augus- 
tus. 268 4. 2686, 2095, 2702 

Mmdi, riira<ian tribe. 25 41 
Mmlius, Spurius, 2626 
Mmanians, ;inei(*nt tril)e. 1789 
.Maes, or 'I'itiatiUH, Macedonian mer- 
chant. 1160 

Maeterliack. Maurice, “ Pcileas and 

M lisande.” 5:588 

Mafekiig, sieg^* of. 2:5:57. 2:5‘58. 2:542 
Maffeo. Nicolo, explorations. 2962 
Migadha. kingdom. 1185, 1202 . l2o:5 
Migalhaes, Fernao de : .see .Magellan 
Magamega, Park of, Ceylon, i:i71 
Magars, 'I'lbetan tribe. :5 55 
Magdala. fortress. 2256. 5520 
Magdaleaa, river, ( a rib tril>es, 5688 
( lub lia He(tl«MU uits. 5801 IH 
Ma.?detmrK, arelibishoprie louiuled, 
25 -16. 2 >96 

— luslioprie louiuled to convert Poland, 

2191 

Magdeburg, battle (1611). t:5|o 
Magdeburg, eon<*ert of (1688). 1 1 44 
Magellan, Ferdinand (.Mag.illues), Por 
tugiiese exploHT, 50, 54, 5525, 566.2, 
.5892 

- P.'wllie ()«-e;iii explorations. 1108 
pas^lng tlirougli Straits <»f Magellan, 

mi 

Philippines discovered. 26 
Magellan Strait, lios. 5,s//. 5918, 6017 
Magenta, battle (1859). 1785, 5022. 

5023, 5026 

Magersfonteitt, battle (1899). 2:5:iO 
Magha, Kaloigi prince, i:(8o 
Magna Charta (1215), . 57 .) ;. .2866 -70 
Magnan, General Bernard Pierre, 495'; 
Magnano, battle (1799), 4691 
Mag:>etic Pole. 6:529, 03.10, 62 48, 6 5.' 
6255 6257 

Magnentius, Homan soldier. 2784 
Magnesia, city, 1799, 2506 

liattle (190 n,(\). 1.8:50, 18 41. 2650 
Magnus I., king of Norway, 2566 
Magnus V., king i)f Norway, 2567 
Magnus VL, king of Norwa.v, 2570 
Magnus I., king of Sweden. 257:1-74 
Magnus II., king <>f Sweden and Nor- 
w.i.v (1219 50). 2,»7I 76,4075-76 
Magnus Intercursus,” 2909 
Mago, ruler of t'arthage. 2192 
Mago, bn»lherof Hannibal (d. 202 n 0 ) 

2611. 261.8 49 

Mago family, rule in (^irthage, 2191 
Maguire, Rochefort, exjilorer, 0337 
Magwangwaras. Hantu negro tribe, 225 
Magyars, race, 2.25. .j//r 

— Bulgarian w.ars, 2950. 20:57 

- Kuropean migration, 2:592, 2280 

3002, 2694 

— Bali in raids. :5940 

- mednexal liiMory. 2112-24 

- migration to Hnngarv. 29.50 

- ill moilern Austria-Hungary, 5232 
--Moravia coiuiuered. 2148 

— origin and extent of earlv territory 
2950 


Mac — Mai 

Magyars, Otto I. defeats (955), 3.586 

— Siberian origin, 645, 648 

— suppression of other nationalities 

in Hungary, 5222 

— survey of early history, 2897 

— .see also Hungary 
Mahabharata, Indian epic, 1167-68 

1182, 1214 

Mahadeva, Hiiulii god : see Siva 
Mahajogin, Hindu god : see Siva 
Mahakala, Hindu god, 1207 
Mahanama, king of ('eylon, 1876 
Maharajpar, battle (1842), 1292 
Maharbal, Carthaginian commander 
(216 B.C.), 2646 

Mahasena, king of O.ylon, 1276 
Mahaveliganga massacre, 5502 
Mahavira Wardhamana : see Nataputta 
Mahawansa, chronicle, 1268, 127.2-75 
Mahawihara, monastery of, Ceylon, 
1.268, 1272, 1274, 1376 
Mahayana, in Bud(lhi.st doctrine : see 
(Ireat Chariot 

Mahdi, Abbassid caliph, 1935 
Mahdism, in Sudan, 72, 2169-72, 5478 
Mah6-Seychelles, view, 5538 
Mahendrawarman, of Cambodia, 1401 
Mahinda, son of Asoka, 1192, 1271 
Mahinda IV., king of Ceylon, 1277 
Mahmud, Afghan leiuU'r, 1986 
Mahmud (the (Ireat), sultan of (Jhazni 
(998-1020). 1215-16. 1951 
Mahmud, Seljuk sultan, 1957 
Mahmud I.. Turkish sultau, 20S1 
Mahmud II., sultan of Turkey (1807- 
2‘>), 4851-58, 4888 

Mahmud Dramali, Turkish soldier 
(1821), 1854 

Mahmudiyah Canal, Egypt, 2161, 2022 
Mahmud Lodi, defeated hy Bahar 
(1529), 1226 

Mahmud Shah IL, ru1(>r in the Bahmani 
il.vna.sty (1482-1518), 1224 
Mahmud Shah IL, last of the rulers of 
the 'I’lighlak dynasty, 122:5 
Mahmundzai, Afghan dan, 152:5, 5502 
6:564 

Mahogany, Homiuras industry, 6200 
Mahomet : sec Mohammed 
Mahommedanism : se(‘. Mohammedan- 
ism 

Mahrattas, 71. 226 , 1228-44 

— army, organisatiou of in 17tli 

ceutiiry, 29 

— British struggles with, 1242, 1272- 

74, 1277, 5 498-5.500 

— (’ornwallis, relations with, 1268 

— Hastings, n(‘gf>tiatioM3 witii, 1262 

— Puna durbar (1790). 1281 

“ Mahratta tribute,” tax, 1228 
Ma'in, ancient peoph* : see Mimeans 
“Maine,” I'.S. battlesliip, .52:50 
“ Mainmorte,” in feudal system, 4112 
Maintenon, Madame ile, 4435 
Mainz, (Jennauy, Charlemagne’s bridge 
over the Hliiue. 2491 

— diet (1105). 2596 

— “ Diet of Christ ” (1188), 4034 

— siege (1689), 4414 

Maipu, battle (1818). .5072 
Maisonneuve, Paul de. 6024 
Malta Capak, 58 46 49 
Mai trey a, 1196 

Maiwand, battle ( 1880 ), 5502 
Majestas Carolina, legal code, 2161 
Majorianiis, Rom.in emperor, 2792 
Majnba Hill, battle (1881), 2220, 2330, 
517.5, 5516 

Makalanga, Kathr people, 2285 
Makaraka, African tribe : see Niain- 
N iam 

Makdishu, E. Africa, 1428, 1429, 2292 
Makololos, people. 225, 2280, 22o:t 
Makonnen, Ras, prince of Tigre, 225S 
\ Makuas, Bantu lu'gro people, :525 
Malabar co.ast, S. India. 26, 1184 
Malabat Khan, Mogul general, 1225 
Malacca, Malay Peninsula, early p]uro- 
pean settlements. 1299 

— founding of (12.52), 894, 1428 

— Portuguese capture (1511), 900, 1402 

— Homan trade with, 1425 
Malacca, Straits of, 1426 
Mal-Amir, Elamite inscriptions, 1698, 

1714, 1715 » 



Mal-Mar 

Malan, Berber power in, 3984 
Malagasy. Malayo- African people, 335 
MalakofT. the (Sebastopol), French 
capture (1855), 4990, 5010 
Malalas, Byzantine chronicler : see 
John Malalas 
Malaria, in Africa. 2000 

— and Konian Empire, 2802 
Malaspina. Saba, historian. 3975 
Malatesta. Sigismondo Pandollo. 3904 
Malateste. family, 3958 

Malaya Dssa. ancient state, 1393 
Malayalim. Dravidian people, 325 
Malay Peninsula. 1398-99, 5504, 5594 

— Jiritish expedition (c. 1875), 5504 

— British influence, its elfect, 5022 

— cutting a road, 56’ 77 

— opening of first state railway, 5593 
Malays. 335, 887-95 

— (Ceylon invasions, 1380 

— conversion to Mohammedanism and 

its civilising effects. 5623 

— in Further India, 1588 

— in Indian Ocean, 1428 

— language, 1128, 5554 

— in Madagascar, 1429, 2350 

— nautical history, 1428 

— position and progress, 1420 

— type. 349 

Malaysia. 887-927, 1000-9 

— see also names »)f islands, .lava, 

Sumatra, etc. 

Malay States, 5504 
Malohus. Carthaginian general, 2192 
Malcolm I. of Scotland. 3830 
Malcolm II. ol Scotland. 3911 
Malcolm III. (Canmore) of Scotland. 
3911 12, 3857 

Malcolm IV. (the Maiden) of Scotland, 
3913 

Maidive Islands, government, 5.')()4 
Maleans, tJreek race, 2517 
Malesherbes, Christian, French minister, 
4565, 4567, 4660 

Malietoa Talavou, Samoan King. 977 
Malietoa Valimpo, Samoan king. 975 
Malik el'Aschraf Salah ed-dia Khalil. 

Acre captured (1291), 4043 44 
Malik el-Mansur, Kgyidian ru!(‘r. 4043 
Malik Kasur, general (d. 1310). 1220 
Malik Rahim, Ihiidan sultan, 1954 
Malindi, Arab sf‘t lenient, 1429 
Malmo, 4t)78, 4407, 5154 
Malory, Sir Thomas, 3<.K)0 
Mai Paharia, llravidian tribe, 1153 
Malplaquet, battle (1709), 4401, 4461 
Malta, island, defenees, 5593 

— British rule in, .5004 0 

— liritisli lake (1800), 4702, 5527 

— education, 5580 

— Hospitallers in, 3002, 3943, 4040 

— Napoleon seizes, 405U 

— Turkish defeat (1505), 3000, :W0S 
- typical characters. 5607 

-- views, 5604, 5605 

Malta, Knights of : sec Ho.spitu}lcr.s 

Malthias of Janof, 375 1 

Malthus, on multiplication, 0423 

Mama Huaco, legend, 5814 

Mama Ocllo, legends, 5843 -40 

Mamelukes, dynasty, 1934. 2119 01 

— Beys mas.sacred (1811), 2101. 4886 

— campaigns against Crtisa<ler.s, 1010, 

4049 

— defeated by Ottoman 'I’urks (1510), 

1977 

— in Nubia (1812), 2249 

— white slave dynasty of Bnrgi ! 

Mamelukes, 2152 ] 

Mamertiues, 2196, 2637 
Mammoths, 121-25, i.5o 

— plate following 88, 123, 126, 151, 162 ] 
Mamun, Abbassid caliph, 1943 -44 

Mau, appearance on earth, 127-31 ] 

— ascent of, geological chart facing t)6 1 

— evolution of, 20-35, 6385-12 ] 

— grow'th of knowle<lge, 35-48 ] 

— higher progrei^s, 2tt3-24 1 

— living types of, 349-35 1 

— mastery of the earth. 108-1 H ] 

— material progress, 185-201 

— place in Nature’s kingdom, 15-35 1 

— prehistoric Drift Man. 115-25 1 

— prehistoric remains. 116, 133, 154 1 

— primitive man. 145-63 

— in Smne Age, 132-44 
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Man, strength and stature, 41 
Man, Isle of, government, 5557 
— House of Keys, 5556 


Mantua, fortress, 363 

— Napoleon captures, 4081 

— rise under Gonzaga, 3968 


— Manx language and people. 330, 3498 Mantzikert, battle 2957 

— Nor\yegian kingdom in. 3542 j Manu. mythical author. 


— proclamation of laws, 5559 

— relations with England, 5484 
Managua, population, 6010 
Manaj Khan, Tartar khan. 3313 
Manasseh. king of Judah, 1779 
Manasses, Constantine, Bulgarian 

Chronicle of, 3049 
Manba, (’ara settlement, .5826 
Mance, Mile., Montreal partly foiiiulcd 
by, 6024 

Manchester, bread riots (1819), 4799. 
4799 

— factory hours (1825), 6394 
Manchuria, 682. 6357 

Manchus, 336, 660 , 716, 717, 849, 850. 
5.506 

Mancini, Maria. 4322 
Manco, Inca of Peru, revolt against the 
Hpaniards. 5911 

Manco Capak, Inca ruler. 5843 69 
Mancos, river, e.ivc dwcHings, 5716, 
5723 

Manda, barbarians. 1595. I 80 i 
Mandalay, 1342, 1398, 1397, 5569 
Mandans, Siouaii tribe, 311 
Mandaras, tribe. Lake Chad group, 3;; i 
Mandingans, Sudanese n<‘gro«>.s. ;t;{6 
Mandingo, former kingdom. 2229 

— negro peoi)le. 2217 18. 2219 
Mandrocles, bridge, 29i)o 

Manes, founder of the Maniclueun rjm I 
(238 .v.D.), 1.877 


! Manu, mythical author, 1173 
i Manuel I. (Comneniis), Byzantine cm- 
j peror, 2961-62, 3117, 40.58 
j Manuel IL, Byziulinc emperor, 2975, 
I 2984. 2986 

Manuel (tile MagisW), regent ofByzan- 
ian tine empire (842), 2942 

Manuel, ruler of Kpinis, 3043 
I Manuel, king of Portugal (1909), 
icii 5409, 6409 

Manuel Philes, poet, 2973 
99. Manutius, Aldus, printing by, 4120 
Manx language, 3498 

— peopK>, 336 

Manyuemas, Pantii people, 330, 2308 
50. Maollin, Kinkatee god, 5768 
Maoris, 336, 955, 987, 997 
-art, 955 

he - house, 999 

— migrations, 952, 986, 9S7 

- missions among, 988 

16. — parliamentary representation, 5570 

- risings of 1846 and I860, 994, 996, 

996, 99S, 5524 
•™ types, 351, 9 I t, 997 
-see also New /(‘aland 
I “ Maors,” Keltic b(‘adinen, 2134 
Mar. Earl of, .laeobite rising, 4.509 
Maracanda, ancient Samarkand, 2562 
Maran, Solonion Islands, vii‘w, 5544 
Miranon, river, .Icsnit missions, 5930 
■ct Marash, Hittite state, 17is, 1726 

Marat. Jean Paul (1711-93), nssassi- 
is- nation. 1668. 4671, 1670 

Marathis : see Mabrattas 
>5. Marathon, battle, 1815, 2497 98 


Manetho of Sebennytos. Kgyptijin bis- nation. 1668. 4671, 1070 
toriaii. 217, 2026, 2030 31 Marathis: see Mabrattas 

Manfred, king of Sicily (d. 1266), 339.5. Marathon, battle, 1815, 2497 ‘.i 
3614, 361.5, 39.52 Marathon, jdain, 249.^ 

Manfredi family, Faenza rnh'd by, 3958 Marbach, League ( 1 1()5), 3631 
Manfredonia, foundation. 39.52 Marbod (M induxluas). king of the 

Mangbattu, p(*opl<‘. 836. 2265 Sneirtd. 19 a.p.). 3l;!6. 3112 14 

Mangites, of Bokhara. 1518 Marburg, eonferenee ( 15251). \\H\),1t90 

Mangkassara, Malay natives. 336 Marcello, Bartolommeo, 299 1 

Mangu Khan, Mongol emperor, 1187 Marcellonus, Konian general, 2793 
Manhattan Island, 6050 Marcellus, M. Claudius (d. 23 u.c;.), 


Mauiaces, Georgius, 2955 
Maniago, elect ric works, 5372 
Maniak, 'i'nrkisb vassal. 2'.>16 
Manichaean sect, 1877 
Manikus, Zulu chief, 2290 
Manila, British caidnre, 931, 5527 
cession to C.S.A., 5136 

— opened to trade (1803), 931 

— scenes in. 931 

Manin, Daniele, Italian patriot, 1783, 
4926 32, 1927, 5020, .5036 
Manioc, discovery and use, 568 1 , 5«()4 
Manipur, rebellion (1891). 5502 
Manipuris, natives of Manipur, 336 


March, George, Earl of (1338-1420), 

plot, 388t>, 3891 

Marchand, Major, Kasboda. (‘xpc'dition, 
2171 

Marchena, Juan Perez de : see IVr(‘z 
de Marebena 

Marcian. Byzantine emperor (450-59), 
2792, 2791 

Marcion, Christian writer, 28(55 
Marco Polo : see Polo, Marco 
Marcomanni, 3142-15, 3112, 3147 
Marcus Aurelius, (‘inperor of Koine 
(161- 180), 2755-61, 275S, 2759 


Manishtusu, of Kish, obelisk, 1591. 1701 Mardonius, l^r.sian commander, 18L' 
Manitoba, agricultural life, 6135, 6137 2197. 2.71)0, 2502, 2521 


— Canada al)S(»rb8, 6128 :{0 

— seliool <|uestion, 6131 

Manias Aquillius, Homan Consul ; s(‘( 
A(juilliiis, Maniiis 
Manjusri, Buddhist di\iiiity. 1205 
Manlius, M., Homan magistrate. 2626 
Mannar, Isle of, Dutch ac«|iijn!, 13S] 
Manoa, Halcigh’s expedition, 6018 
Manors of Templars, 4016 
Mansfeld, Peter Ernest von. Count : 

see Ernest of Mansfi'ld 
Mansfield, abolitionist (1772), 63'.)3 
Mansur, Abu Jafar, caliph, 1932 
Manshur, Shah, of Farsistan, 1973 
Mansur, Al, rcg«‘nt of Spain (d. 1002), 
:i9H2-83, 3985 HK 

Mansur, Al (successor to Yiisnf, c. 1195), 
war with Spaniards, 3!»90 
Mansura, battle (1219). 2149 
Mansura, battle (1249), 2150 
Mantati, Kaffir people. 2287 
Mantegna, Andrea (1431 -1506), 4128 
Manteuffel, Edwin Hans, Baron (1809 
85), 5072, 5136, 5136, 5138 
ManteulTel, Otto, Baron (1805 82). 

rrussian policy, 4969 
Mantinea, battles, 2512, 2516 
Man-Tses, Sze-chiien people, 336 
Mantua, attempt to divert course of 
river Mineio, .3972 

— Austria retains (18.59), 5030 


Marduk, Babylonian god, cri'ation of tlie 
w(*rld, 1640 

— deleats other Babylonian gods, 277 
(•nsul : see — identified with Egyptian Osiris, 2092 
jxirallel with Jcliovab, 1612 
, 1205 st.itne, 1601, 1609, 1701, 1813 

ate. 2626 - tern i»le destroyed, l6o3, 1812 

H!, /i.S/ 'I'iainat d(‘stroyed by. 1639 

n, 6018 M 3 rduk~aphu-iddinaI.,of Bab.vlon, 1608 
6 Marduk 'aplU'iddina II., king of Baby- 

D, Count : Ion : see Merodaeli-Valadan 

> Marduk-balatsu-iqbi, king of Ba))yloi], 
6393 1614, 1667 

932 ' Marduk -bel-usati, king of Soiitbern 

. 1973 Babylonia, 1612 

(d. 1902), Marduk -nadin-akhe, king of Babylon, 
1609, 1656, 1611 

if, c. 1195), Marduk 'Shapik-zer-mati, king of Baby- 
0 Ion, 1609, 1657 

Marduk shum -iddina, king of Babylon, 
1612, 1613 

Marduk-zakir'Shnm seizes throne of 
r>), 4128 Babylon, 1617 

ron (1809 Mareb, mins (»f dam, Arabia Felix, 1886 
138 Marengo, battle. (1800), 1702 

(1805 82). Margaret, r(‘g«‘nt (J the Netherlands 
(1.506). 3686 

6 Margaret, (pieen of Bohemia, 31.56 

336 Margaret of Vork, dnebess of Burgundy, 

course of .supports Perkin VVarberk, 3901 

Margaret of Anjou (1430-82), queen of 
10 England, 3892, 3894 -98 
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Mftrgaret (135&-1412), q ieen of Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden, 3560- 
62, 3662, 3576, 4077, 4078-80 
Margaret of P'ranc?, wife of Pldwardl. 
of England, 3676 

Margaret of P'landers, trade privileges 
conferred (1252), 4070 
Margaret of P'landcrs wife of Philip 
the Hold (14th century), 3812 
Margaret of Valois (1553-1615), queen 
of P'rance, 4287 

Margaret, (lerrnan empress (d. 1356), 
marriage with J^wJs IV., 3024 
Margaret, queen of HunKary, cnisade 
to Palestine (1105), 3110, 31 VJ 
Margaret of Navarre (1402-1540), 423' 
Margaret of Parma (1522-80), 4250 
Margaret, queen of Malcolm (^anrnon 
of Scotland (d. 1003), 3012, 3924 
Margaret (Maid of Norway), queen ( 
Scotland (1280- OU), 3870, 3014 
Margaret Tudor. (1480 1541), queen 
of James VI. of Scotluid, 3010, 
3910, 392H, 4353 

Margaret Ebner, nun. visions, 3747 
Margaret Maultasch, daughter of Henry 
of Carlnthla (tl. 1310), 3024 
Margarita, island, 5005 07 
Margary, A. R., murder, 814 
Margat (or Margot), castle, 4043, 4040 
Marg Dabik, battle (1510). 2153 
Marguerette, Paul and Victor, 5383 
Mari, king of Damascus (8th century) 
1007, 17.30 

Maria, duchess of Arnalll (1035), 3012 
Maria, queen of Hungary (1382 85) 
312U, 3120 

Maria ol Loretto, <'<*llinl works f(»r, 3001 
Maria de Molina (d. 1321), regcuey iti 
Castile, 3000 

Maria II. ( <1 1 Clori i) of Portugal ( 183 1 
53), 4S17 

Maria, queen of Sieily (1308), 3070 
Maria Caroline, (]ue(‘n of Naples, 1813 
Maria Christina, (lueeu-regeut ol 
Spain (1833-40). 4000 
Maria Christina, (pu'en-regeut of Spain 
(1885), .5228 

Maria Comnena, marriage, 4033 
Marianne Islands, Pacitle Ocean, 062, 
5230 

Maria Padilla, mi.stn'ss of Pedro the 
Cruel. 3007 

Maria Palseologa, t.sarinn of Ilulgaria 
(1272), 3045 

Maria Theresa (1717 80), nrchduche.ss 
of Austria, queen of Hungary 
and lloliemia, 4521 -31, 4626,4627 

— commercial policy, 4031 

— glp.sy enactments, 3111 

— Hungarians support, 3134 

— palace, 4624 

— 8Ucce.HsIon war, 4104, 1502, 4528 
Marla Theresa of spiiii (10.38-83). 

queen ci)ns»)rt of Kranee, 4320, 
4.322, 4399, 4448 

Marie de Med ci (1573 -1642), que'ui of 
France, 4313. 4315 
Marie, empress «>f Russia, 6197 
Marie AmtMie, queen of the Frencli, 
wife of li. Pnllippe, 4906 
Marie Antoinette (1755-0.3), (pieen of 
P'rance, uceessinn, 4565, 4666 

— diamond necklaee affair, 4560 

— execution, 4672 

— Influence In inditles, 4030 

— mob ill Tullerie.s palace, 4662 

— ixirtralts, 4660, 4654, 4668 

— In prison. 4657 • 

— trial, 4672 

Marie Louise of Austria, marriage to 
Naindeon (1810), 4044 
Marie : see also Maria and Mary 
Marieuburg, Cermany, head<tuarters ol 
Teutonic Order, 3215, 3710, 3713 
-siege (1411), 3714 

— compact (1656), 4300 
Marignano. battle 36S9, 3600, 4228, 
Mariah, king of Damascus, 1575 
Marifto, revolution led by, 5062-0 
Marinas of Tyre (e. 100 a. n.), .5062 
Maristan. hospital, (^airo, 2150 
Marias, C., consul, 2056-58. 2656 
Mark Antony ; see Antoiiv 

Mark, St.. Pivangelist, 2S52, 2853 
Markets, beginnings of, 106 
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Markets, early history of weekly mai 
kets, 4603 

— in 13th century, 3395 
Markham, Commander A. H., 6340 
Markland : see Newfoundland 
Marks, P'rankish divisions, 3486 
Markward of Annweiler, 3950 
Marlborough, John Churchill, Duke ol 

(105O-1722h campaigns, 4160, 
4454-63, 4454, 4469 

— favourite of Queen Anne, 4489 

— ixirtralt, 4491 

Marlborough. Sarah Jennings, Dachesi 

of (1060-1744), 4489. 4491 
Marlowe, Christopher (1564-93), 4281 
Marmaia, Libyan king, 2114 
Marmont, Auguste (1774-1852), duke 
of Kagu-sa, 4749, 4750 
Marmot, Eurt)pean survivor of Drift 
and ttlacial perloils, 120 121 
Maroboduas, king of the Sueir : see 
Marbod 

Maronea, 'I'hraeian b>wn. 2532 
Maronites, monotheistic sect, 336. 1980 
Maroons, slave race, 5485, 6188 
Maroto, Ras(|ue general (1839), 4000 
Marozia, Homan woman, ascendancy 
over the. iwipes, 3382, 3719 
Mar-Prelate controversy (lOtli century), 
4279 

Marqasi, Hittite state : see Marash 
Marquette, Jacques, Mississippi dis- 
covered, 0028 

Marquesans, Polynesian people, 340 
Marquesas Islands, 4905, 911, 062 
Marracinii, tribe of Italy, 2414 
Marrast, Armand (1801-52), 4951 
Marriage. 1104 

— Ilyzantliie legislation, 2936 

— ('hine.se eerennmy, 747 

— c<innectlon with religion, 21,3 

— Phiglish ceremony, 215 

— feudal customs, 4102, 4111 

— group marriage, 211-13 

— Inca cu8t<um, 5804 -05 

— Indian customs, 1 1 50, 1 1 04, 1 174, 1 2 1 1 
mixed marriages proiiibited by 

Atbeuiaiis, 2592 

monogamy, the liighest form, 213 

— Moorish eeretiiony, 214 

— tin* *‘ Hukshasa *’ form of, 1177 

— Roman ceremony, 2669 

— Saxon laws, 4095 

— Slav customs, 3185 

— I'nited States «»f America. 0260 

— various customs, 214 
Zulu wedding dance, 209 

Marrucini. tribe, 2034 
Mars, planet, non-lmbitability, 90, 105 
Marsa Muscet, fortiffeations, 5006 
“ Marseillaise, The,’’ Rouget de Lisle 
singing, 166 1 

Marseilles (ancient Massilia), Hritain’s 
trade witli, 3rd century u.o,, 3498 

— ('arthagiiiian wars. 2192 

— commerce extended by Pytheas’ 

voy a ges, 2594 95 

— (Jauls in, 2420, 2427 
Marshall Islands, 0302 

MarsI, tribe of Italy, 2414, 2634, 2059 
Marsian War (n.o. 92). 2059 
Marsiglio of Padua (d. 1328), 3745 
Marsili, Luigi (1342-94). 4124 
Marsin, Marshall (16,50-1706), 4454 
Masinissa. Numidian chief, 2048 
Marsk, Danish officiul, 3550 
Marston Moor, battle (1044), 4337, 4346 
Martaban, Hritisb annexation. 1398 
Martia (Ummanish), of Susa. 1810 
Martignac, Jean Baptiste (1776-1832) 
P'rcneli minister, 4859. 4S6I 
Martin (tlie Khler), king of Aragon 
(139.5-1410), 3976, 3999 
Martin (the Younger), of Aragon, 3976 
Martin I., pope (649-53). 2918 
Martin IV., jiope (1281-85), 3975 
Martin V.. |x>pe (1417-31), 3408-9, 

3042, 3647. 37.52, 37.53 
Martin, John, “ P'all of Habvlon,” 1628 
Martia von Danin, arclibishop of Posen 
(1840), 4893 

Martinique, history of colony (1635- 
1763), 6184 

— French colonisation, 5950 

— Rodney’s victory (1782), 6193 


Martinique, views, 6187 
Martinazzi, Qeorge, bishop of Gross- 
wardein (d. 1551), 3125 
Marx, Karl (1818-83), socialist, 4897, 
4897, 5244, 5268, 5271, 6396-97 
Mary, the mother of Jesus, adoration, 
development of doctrine, 2884 
Mary of Burgundy (1457-82), wife of 
Emperor Maximilian, 3421, 3691, 
3827 

Mary 1., queen of England (1553-58), 
4247-9, 4248, 6326 

Mary II., (1662-94), queen of England, 
4427, 4477, 4485 

Mary of Modem, queen of England, 
4476 

Mary of England, queen-consort of 
Louis Xll. of France (1496-1533), 
3834 

Mary, princess of Orange (d. 1670), 4421 
Mary of Guise (1515-60), queen of 
Scotland, 4240, 4353 
Mary, queen of Scots (1542-87), 4354- 
58 4271 

— pictures, 4352, 4354, 4355, 4357, 

4359, 4361, 4364 

Mary : sec also Marie and Maria 
Maryland, U.S.A., British colonisation, 
5450, 6039-40, 6177 

— confederation of American states 

opposed, 0201-3 
Masa, ancient people, 1792 
Masaccio, Tommaso (1401-28), Italian 
painter, 4129, 4129 
Masais, Eastern Hainite race, 336 
Ma-san-po, Korean port, opened to 
Japanese, 876. 878 
Mascames, Persian general, 2403 
Mascarenes, islands, 2352 
Masham, Mrs., 4491 
Mashikulumbwe, African tribe, 2304 
Mashonaland, Britisli rule, 5513-18 

— Matabele conquest (1837), 2289 

— people, 336 

— ruins of ancient settlements, 2202 
Masinissa, king of Numidia (d. 140 

B.C.), 2197, 2382, 2648, 2649 
Maskat, Arabia, 1981, 1993, 2294 

— view, 1980 

Massabat, tribe in tlie Sudan, 2242 
Massachusetts/ assembly banishes Rog?r 
Williams, 6046 

— colonisation and early history, 6045 - 

56, 5450 

— expedition against Quebec, 6033 

— slavery abolished (1780), 6215 

— taxation protest, 6076 
Massachusetts Bay Co., 6045 
Massachusetts Charter Act (1774), 6078 
Massachusetts Indians, 312 
Massacre of Amboise : see Amboise 
Massagetse : see Scythians 

Massai, East African tribe, 2269 
Massalits, tribe of Wadui group, 347 
Mass<^na, Andr6, duke of Rivuli (17.58- 
1817), 4682, 4683, 4694, 4748 
Massilia : see Marseilles 
Massina, Western Sudan, 2226, 2229 
Massowab, Eritrea, 388 
Mastaba, tombs in Egypt, 2034 
Mastino II., Ghibelline leader, 3969 
Mastodon, 131, 126 
Mastud, ruler in Slave dynasty, 1210 
Masulipatam, storming of (1758), 1253 
Masuri, scenery, 1144 
Mataafa, Samoan king, 978 
Matabeles, 336, 2289-90, 2318, 2332, 
5513-18 

Mstacoans, Indian race, 336 

Mataram, Japanese kingdom, 912, 011 
Matate, African people, 2303 
Maternity, historic importance of, 6411 

— Roman view’s on, 2803 

— State endowment, 6307-8 
Mathematics, among Babylonians, 1636 

— origin of modern system, 2369 
Mathy, Karl, minister of Baden (d. 

1868), 4914-24, 4964, 5087 
Matienzo, Florida e,\pedi(ion, 6014 
Mati-il of Agusi, 1669 
Matilda (1080-1118), queen-consort of 
Henry I. of England, 3862 
Matilda (or Maud) (1102-67), emprese 
of Germany and queen of England 
3862, 3864, 3864 • 
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Mttilda (1046-1115), countess ol Tus* 
cany, 3599, 3944 
Matioi, p^ple, 2066 

Matra, British agent at Tangier, 5482 
Matriarchy, 213, 292, 2247 
Mat Saleh, Borneo insurrection, 5505 
Matsudiura Tashinaga, Japanese dai- 
miyo, S70 

Matsushima Bay, views, 422, 42% 
Matsya, Aryan tribe in India, 1169 
Mattaniah, of Judah : see Zedekiah 
Mattathias, Hebrew priest, 1854 
Matter, immutability disproved, 92 

— life potential In, creed, 107 

— living and lifeless, lOl, 106 

— new conception of, 105 
Matthew, St, Xpostle, %%4 
Matthias, Holy Roman emperor (161 2- 

19), king of Bohemia and Hungary, 
4296-99, 3128, 4295 
Matthias, count of Gallas, 4308 
Matthias, Hunyadi, king of Hungary 
(1458-90), 3122-24, J/2J, %12i 
- crusade against Bohemian king 
(1468). 3175-77 

— wars with Frederic III., 3654 
Matthias Basarab, voivode of Walla> 

chia (1632-54), 3056, 

Manclair, French writer, 5388 
Maud, queen of England : see Malilda 
Maupas, Charlemayne Emil de, 4956 
Maupassant, Guy de, 5383 
Maupeon, Nicholas Augustin de, chan- 
cellor of Franco (1768), 4565, 4567 
Maura, Spanish premier, 5405 
Maurennahar, former province, 1516 
Maurepas, Jean, French minister, 4565 
Mauretania, ancient kingdom, N. Africu, 
.see Morocco 

Mauri, people of X. Africa : see Moors 
Mauriazenvor Katalaune), battle (451), 
3030, 3454 

Maurice, prince of Anhalt-Dcssau, 4543 
Maurice, elector of Saxony (1548-53), 
4199,4218, 4221, 4222 
Maurice, Rev. F. D. (1805-72), 
social reform, 5257, 5258 
Mauricius, Byzantine emperor (582- 
602), 2916, 3073, 3074 
Mauritius, island, 2352, 549 /, 5567, 5588, 
5504 

Maurya dynasty. In India, 1202-4 
Mausolus, prince of Caria, 2518 

— Halicarnassus mausoleum, 225, 228, 

2517 

Mautenra, king of the Khatti, 1720 
Mauthi, in Albanian mythology, 3065 
Mautias, Athenian leader, 2529 
luavrocordato, Nikolaus, vmvodc of 
Wallachia : see Nikolaus 
Mavrogordato, Alexander, (rn'ck po- 
litical system organised, 4S54 
Mawson, Dr., 6357 

Emmanuel : see Maximilian, Em- 
manuel 

Mazentius, Roman emperor (306-13), 
defeated by Constantine, 2780-81 
Maximian (or Maximianiis), Roman em- 
peror (286-305 and 306-8), 2775- 
79, 2776, .2780 

Maximilian L (1573-1651), duke of 
Bavaria, 4295, 4209, 4301 
Maximilian H., duke of, Bavaria (1679- 
1726), 4916, 4919, 4453, 4464 
Maximilian I., Holy Roman emperor 
(1493-1519), 3419.-20, 3675-91 

— French relations, 3682, 3828 

— Hungarian war (1506), 3686 

— Italian campaigns, 3080, 3686, 

3832—33 

— marriage, 3421, 3656-57, 3827 

— pictures, 3681, 3687, 3691 

— portraite, 3676, 3677 

— scheme for partition of Turkey, 3001 

— succession treaty, 3242 

— Switzerland's revolt against, 3662 

— taken prisoner at Bruges, 3656 

— tomb. 3690, 4136 

Maximilian IL, Holy Roman emperor 
(1564-76), 4293-94 

— in Hungary, 3126 

— tribute to the Turks (1568), 3009 

— Protestant faith, 4202-3 
Maximilian, archduke of Austria, em- 
peror of Mexico (1864-67), 6002-7, 
5(]{25, 5032, 5086 


Max’m llan. portrait. 6004 
Maximus, revolt against Constans, 2918 
Maximinus, C. Julias Yerus, Roman 
emperor (235-38), 2768, 2768 
Maximinus Dara, Roman emperor 
(305), 2779-80 

Maximus, Clemens, Homan governor: 

see Clemens Maximus 
Maximus, Oalerius Valerius, Roman 
emperor (286-305) : see Galerius 
Maximus, M. Clodius Pupienus, Roman 
emperor (238), 2769 
Maximus, Valerius, historian, 2716 
Maxtla, Aztec king, 5790-92 
May, princess of Wales, Indian tour 
(1905-6), 1352 
May, Sir William, 5430 
Maya, mother of Buddha, 1186, 1188 
Mayadhana, king of Ceylon, 1381 
Mayapan, Maya ruins, 5747-55 
Maya*Quich^, Central American race, 
336 

Mayas, Central American race, 5725-60 

— architecture, 5716-22 

— Dresden M8.. 5731 

— masks, 5760 

— religious cu-stoms, 5743, 5745 

— siiiling practised by, 5688 

— sculpture at Itzamal, 5748 

— Spanish coiuiueat of, 5002 

— temples and palace, 5737, 5738, 5739 

— temple of the (Voss, 5744 
Mayence : see Mainz 
Mavenne, duke o! (fl. 1589), 4202 
“ Mayflower,** 6o45, 6047 

“ May Laws *’ (1837), 5214 
Mayo, Richard Southwell, Earl ol 
(1822-72), Viceroy of India, 1327, 
1328, 1329, 1330 

Mayor o! the Palace, Byzantine ofTlce, 
2951 

Mayor of the Palace, Frankish oillce, 
3:176, 3478 

Maypuris, Arawak tribe, 321 
Mazarin, Jules, cardinal, 4:il4-22 4317, 
4310, 4622 

Mazdak, Zoroastrian reformer, 1879 
Mazoaus, satrap of Babylon, 2556 
Mazeppa, Ivan, Cossack lictmau (1644- 
1709), 3275, 4500, 3274, 3275 
Maziat, Syria, centre of assassins’ 
power, 1962 

Mazzini, Giuseppe (1805-72), Italian 
patriot, Austrians opposed by, 
4027-31. 4902 

— portrait, 5034 

— relations with French republicans 

(1848), 4914 

— Roman republic led by, 4054 

— Rome defended (1840), 4784 

— work for unity of Italy, 5():J5-36, 5030 ; 

Mbengas, Bantu negroes, 336 j 

Meadow, battle of the, 3516 

Mecca, 1892-1906 

— caravan on the way to, 1939 

— the first calipli opposed by, 1909 j 

— grand sherifat established, 1981 i 

— Othman’s favouritism, 1016 

— pilgrims to the Kaaba, 1890, 1804 

— railway scheme, 6:J06 

— siege (691), 1924 

Mechitar da Pietro (1676-1749), 3026 , 
Mechitarists, religious sect, 3026 
Mechum, Turkish ruler, 1470 j 

Mecklenburg duehie.s, constitution of i 
Mecklenburg - Schwerin annulled ' 
(1851), 4972 

— position in early lOth century, 4832 

— Wallenstein’s acquisition of, 4304 j 

Medes, ancient people : see under Media i 
Media, history, 1801-24 i 

— Asiikuza w-ars, 1803 1 

— Assyrian wars, 1680, 1684, 1686, 1801 

— Babylonian relations, 1623, 1625 -26, 

1686 

— Elam superseded by, 1713 

— first appearance In history, 1575 

— Lydian war (585 B.C.), 1797 

— Nineveh sacked by, 1686, 1687 

— nomads of Central Asia, 1456 

— partition of satrapies, 1837 

— pays tribute to Shalmaneser II., 1666 j 

— pioneer of Persia, 1801 I 

— population, 1801 

— rising against Alexander the Great, 

2566 1 


Media, royal house overtlirown by 
Cyrus, 1805 

— unification, 1804 

Median wall, built. 1627, 1634 

Medical missions, 5642 

Medici family, banking business, 4602 

— l>ower in Florence, 3415 

— see also Christian names of rulers 
Medicine Hat, 6147 

Medina, Bartolomt^ de, 5042 -43 
Medina, history, 1801-24, 1804, 1900. 
1002, 1021 

Medinet Habu, temple ruins, 2086, 2117 
Mediolanum: see Milan 
“ Mediterranean race,” 1735, 2374-76 
Mediterranean Sea, tlie Atlantic opened 
up from, 5661 

— British possessions and iufluonee in, 

5563 

— inthioncu on humanity, 2300, 5664 

— map of coasts, 2373 

— piracy in, 2442, 4050 

— its significance iti history of the 

world, 26, 28, 29, 2371-76 
Medocus, king, 2404 
Medum pyramid, 258, 2035 
Meerssen, treaty (87(1), 3406, 3.582 
Meerut, mutiny (1857). 1304, 49.M) 
Megabazos (or Megahyzus), Persian 
commander. 164, 1816, 2403 
Megabetes, commander of c.xpcditiou 
! against Naxos (c. 500 n.C.), 1814 
Megalithio strni'tnrcs, 169, 170, 171 
Megalopolis, Greek city, 2516, 2536 

— battle, 2.573 

Megara, Greek city, 2484, 2536 
Megasthenes, Greek historian, 1183, 
1202, 2:508 

Megiddo, Syria. 2071, 2125 
Mehemet Ali, vieeroy of Egypt (1760- 
1840), 2150, 4888, 4800, 5500 

— Hc(ijaz occupied by (1818). 1081 

-- Louis Philippe’s n'lations witli, 4005 

— massacre of Mamelukes (IMll). 4886 

— Sudan eominests, 2161, 2160, 22,50 
Mehemet Bey, in Young 'I'urk move 

ment, 5200 

Mehemet Bey, 'I'urkish general, con- 
rpicsts of, 3002 

Mehemet Riishdi Pasha. 5108, 5204 
Mehemet : ,ser .vloiianiincd 
M3hidpur. bat lie (1S17), 5100 
Mehmed V., Still an of Tiirkev. 5310, .'>'’•'7 
Mehti-em-saf, king of Egypt (6th 
dynasty) ; see Merrenra 
Meidum, pyramid : see Medum 
Meiji, .lapanese epoeli, 580 
Meinhard ol Gorz and Tyrol, Dike. 3618 
Meinhard, bishop of Uxkull (d. 1106), 
3212, 3704 

Metlis, National Assembly. 1004, 1006 
Mekha, Egyptian king, 2016 
Me ki lien, 'rnrkisli rulcT, 1470 
Mekong, river in Further India, 1387, 
1406, 1408, 1 113 

Melanchthon, Philip, 4181. 4/^4, 4180 
Melanesia, 053-54, 057-58, 5626 

— art, 952 

— canoe, native, 958 

— langimges, number of British sub- 

jects speaking, 5554 

— Malays in, 800, 804 

— Iieople, eharact eristics and types, 

336, 351, 1007, 1420 

— village life, 959 
Melanochroi, Caucasian man, 337 
Melas, Michael von (1720 1806), 4702 
Melbourne, Lord (1778-1848), adminis- 
tration, 4809, 4810 

Melbourne, Australia, founding (1837), 
10.58 

— scenes in, 1058, 1059, 1084, 1091 
Melchior of Hatzfeldt, in 'I'liirty Years 

War, 4310 

Melden, Ludwig von, Austrian com- 
mand in Hungary (1540), 4040 
Meleagrus, Macedonian leader, 2568 
Melek-kiryat, god : 8<?e Mel kart 
Melekshah, Seljiik ruler (1072-02), 1950 
Melikertes ol Corinth, god, 1737 
Melikoff, Loris, general, 5205 
Melisande (ti. of Baldwin II. of Jeru- 
.salem), marriage (1120), 4020 
Meliteie, city in Asia Minor, 1646, 
16.56, 1723 

Melkart, god, Tyrian cult, 1737 
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M«n«, former kioRdom, 2218, 2221 
Xelorit, b4ttie (1284), 39i6-47, 3958 
llelot. excavations at, 2408, 240S 
Halukhkha, kiic of, r ivernur of Miuri 
dependent on, 1883 
XeilTille, Andrew, reformer, 4358 
Melville lal&iuls. 0338 
Mem, prehistoric ERyptian town, 246 
Mcmaeth Temple, J/0& 

Memeos, Persian general, 25:S-50 
Memm, ool<i 3 si, 204^, 2076, 2077, 
20 i2, 2138 

Memnone, son of Carlo I. of Epirus, 
claims supported by Turks, 2080 
Memory, faculty of, 108 - 0 , 112 -13 
Memphis, Egypt, Alexander the Creat 
at, 2554 

— hiiildiriRS of, 2074, 2079 

— capital of King Mcik^s, 2028, 2020 I 

— englneeriuR iiuirvcls, 1500 ' 

— Ethiopian con<|UfMt (750 n.c.), 2121, 

— in liaiuU of AnHyriaiiH. 1081 

— Hlkuptah, ancient name for, 2023 

rivers, 2050 I 

Mena, early king of Egypt, chronology, 
01, 25/; 

— hisbyrical originals, 2032 
--seal, 251 

— hail!), 24(1 

Henabe, tonrier kingdom, 2351 
Menado, Nortit ('(‘lei)eH state, 024 
Menahem. King of Israel, 1070, 1774 
Menam, river, Siam, 1387 
Menem valley, Siam, 1 ios 
Menander, llatOri.-in king, 1818 , 2500 
Menander, llv%;(ntine historian (0th 
centuryt 1741,2014 
Menangkaban, Sumatra, 801 
Menapii, Keitic irils* iu llrilain, 2128 
Menawatji. i»altlc (1874). 2242 
Mencius, chimso philoso|ihcr, 730, 
7.;/, 733 31 

Mench6, rums of, 5732 50 
Mende tribes. Mritish wars with, 5518 
Mendesian Nile, 2022 
Mendicant orders : sec l•'^iars 
Mendingo, trilx* ; see Kiillx; 

Mendis, tribe of 'I'enine Croup, 337 
Mendog, grand duke of liitliiiaiiia (d. 
1203). 3215 

Mendozs, Pedro de (d. 1537). 5oi 1 
Mendoza, district iu Chili, .5070 
Menelaus. exeeiitlou ordered, 1851 
Menelik II., emperor of Abyssinia 
(1811), 2257 58, .523 1 , 0307, 2257 
Menendez de Aviles, Pedro, ooio 
Meneptah, king of Egypt, 2111 
Menea, Egvptian king. t<tnnder <»f first 
ilyiiJisty, 2020. 2028 2031,2032 

- Egyptian eiN ilit.ition under, 1500 
foundH .MeiniiliN. 212 

— probable ideni ill<Mtion with .Mia, 

2017 

Meng dau Meng, llurine.se ruler (1853- 
78), rvjn, 1308 
Meng'tszo : see Meneiii.s 
Mengvitsanke, Ilurmese ruler, 131 1 
Menkauhor, king of Egypt, 2037 
Menkaura, ko\g «tf Egypt, 2030, 20:i6, 
2037 

Menkhepenira Thothmei IV.. King of 
Egypt : see 'I'liothiues IV. 

Mennpfer, Egypt : see .Memphis 
Mennonitei, Canadian settb'rs, (>110 
Melon. Baron Jacques, 21.58, 47o4 
Menotti, Giro, Bologna revolutionary 
leider (1831). 4870 
Mensohikov. Alexander, Prince (1072 
1730). 3345 

Mensohikov, Alexander, Prince (1787 
1800), 4087, ri0()6, .5007 
Mentara, ruler of IVgii, 1304. 1403 
Mentawey Islanders, 337 
Menthesiiphis, king of Egypt, 2030 
Mentiu, Beilouin tribe. 2035 
Mentu, Egyptian god ; see Month 
Meatiihotep I., king of Egyi>t, 20,52 
Menuas, king of Crartu. 1007, 1787 
Merbaal, king of Tyre, 1747 
Merchant Adventurers* Company. 4063, 
401.5 

Merchant Companies : see Chartered 
eompanie.s 

“ Merchant's Table.** dolmen near 
Carnac. 171 


Mercy. Count CUodioi (1666-1733), 
government of Temes, 3144 
Mercy, Baron Francif of, 4310 
Mcreira. king of Egypt, 2038 
Mergentbeim, battle (1645), 4310 
Mergui, British annexation, 5500 
Meri-Atum. Egyptian prince, 2109 
Merida, 57.55. 5062, 

Meri aides, dynasty, 2208 
Merira, king of Egypt, 

' Mermillod, Kasper, banished, 5232 
Mermiadw, Lydian family, 1795 
Meraeit, ancient Egyptian king, 250 
1 Merodaob : see Mardiik 
I Dferodaoh-baladan. king of Babylon 
! (d. c. 608 ii.c.), Assyrian war, 

I 1578, 1608, 1616, 1618, 1655 
! — bas-relief portrait, 1617 

— Dur-lakiu his capital, 1607 

— Elamite supimrt 1706 

— envoy sent to Hezekiah, 1778 

— escape to Elam by ship, 1644 

— iiioniiinent, 1644 

Meroe, ancient kingdom, Africa, 2247 
Merovingians, 3471-96, 4t)96 
Merpeba. Egyptian king, 2018 . 2032 
“ Merrimac ” in American Civil War, 
624 5. 6250 

Merry del Val, Cardinal, 5374 
Mere, people of India, 1282 
Merseburg, treaty (1033), 3196 
Mersen, treaty of (870 a.D.), 3935 
Merv, early history, 1462 

— fortress. 1617 

— <K‘eupatlon by Heljiik Turks, 1953 

— ruins of ancient, 1617 

— struggles for iKissession of, 1518 

— Tekke Turkomans of, 15 W 

— view in moiiern, 1617 

Mervan I.. Omayyad eliieftain, 1923 
Mervau II., Oiiia.vyad eliieftain. 1928 
Mesa Verde, tribes, 5712, 5714, 6715 
Meschetta, ]>ala(*e, 2925 
Mesflembria, battle (917), 3038 
Mesha, king of Moab, stele of, 1731 
Meshed. Persia, inostpie, 1967 

— Kussian consul-general appointed 

(1889), 1990 

Me-silim, king of Kish, 1593 
Mesko I., duke of Poland, 3193-94, 3150 
Mesko II., king of Poland, 3195, 3591 
Mesniu, followers of Egyptian gcxl 
Horns, 2015 

Mesopotamia, 259-80, 1629 4 1, 

— Aram can migration into, 1657, 1658 

— - climate, 1689 

— - contest for, between Assyria and 
BahyUuiia, 1608 

- Elamite intercourse with, 1700 

— Hittite civilisation in, 1718-33, 

1645 46, 295 6 
-- Kharijites, kingdom, 1945 
-- kind routes of early traders to 
Europe. 283, 2S4 

— Persian plunder of (604 .\.n.). 1881 

— religion bearing on history. 274 

— Koman province formed, 2752 

— type< of pe«)ple, 266, 267 

— see also Assyria and Babylonia and 

Sum Tiana 

Mesrob, Armenian alphabet designed by, 

Messalina, wife of ('laiidiu.s, 2720 
Messalla. Valerius, consul, 2680 
Messalla, Valerius, soldier. 2688, 2692 
Messaua, Sieily, 2196, 2637 
-- Hiero II. of Syracuse invades, 2196 
Messapii, Italian tribe, 2399, 2414 
Messene. Asiatic state, history, 1886 
Messenia, 2490, 2516. 2536 
Messenhauser, Wenzel, 4939 -40 
Messina, boinbardiuent (1848), 492S 

— destroyed by earthquake, 6370, 

6374 

— insurrection (1820). 4844 
Mestizos, race, 337. 4588 

Metal. 175-76, 188 89, 1254, liSei 

— precious, use as exchange, 196 

— .see also names of xarious metals 
Metaurus, battle (207 b.o.), 2648 
Metcalfe, Charles Theophilus, Baron, 

(1785-1846). 1279. 1279 
Mete, Hun ruler. 1452 
Metelino, battle (1457), 2996 
Meteor-iron, use in Stone Age, 176 


MeI~Mic 

Methodius of Theszalonica (d. 885), 
2944, 3080, 3146 

Methone, Macedonia, town, 2529, 2532 
Methnen, Lord, South African cam- 
paign, 2338 

Metbymna, alliance with Athens, 2517 
Meton, astronomer and engineer, 2508 
Metric system, 5399, 5654 
“ Metropolis,*’ by Upton Sinclair, 6311 
Metten II.. king of Tyre, 1745 
Metternich, Prince Clemens (1773-1859), 
4825-38, 4917-22, 4746, 4898-4902 

— expelled by revolutionists, 4783 

— mediation in Russo-lTussian War 
I with Napoleon, 4757 

— policy towards Herman stales, 4881 

, — reactionary influence on Germany, 
j 4835 

I — relations with Italy, 4844 
! — support of Louis Philippe, 4870 
j — imrtraits, 4793, 4827 
Metz, surrender to Germans (1870), 
5110, 5113, 5120, 5130, 5129 
Mencci, Antonio, telephone invented, 

I i>372 

I Mexican Gulf, Spanish occupation, 6182 
Mexico, 5725-5800, 5893-5903, 5997- 
I 6008, 

— aboriginal carvings, 5794 

, — aboriginal races, 5725-5800 : see 
; also nam(\s of races 

— dates of chief events, 6316 

— Maximilian’s empire, 6002-7, 5032, 

5086 

— people of, 337 

— pottery, 5799 

— revolutions of 19th century, 5958- 

60, 5997-6005 

— silver mines, 5042-45 

— Spanish discovery and coiifiuest of, 

5893-5903 

— Texas separated from. 6227-28 

— United States war with (1847), 

6227-29 

— views, 5727 

Mexico city, Bazaine’s entry (1863), 
5996 

. — population. 6010 
' — views, 6001, 6005 
Mezzabarba, P ipal legate to Pekin. 829 
Mezzeria, system of land tenure, 5372 
Miaui, battle (1843), 1290, 1293, 5500 
Miaotzu, Uhincse aboriginal tribes, 720 
Micaiab before Kainoth-Gilead, 1773 
Michael, Asen, Bulgarian tsar, 3044 
Michael, Bulgarian tsar (1323-30), 3047, 
3092 

Michael I. (Khaiigab^), Byzantine em- 
peror (811 13), 2940 
Michael II. (the Phrygian), Byzantine 
emperor (820-29), 2940 
Michael III., Byzantine emperor (812- 
67), 2942 

Michael IV., Byzantine emperor (1034- 
41), 2954 

Michael V. (Calaphatcs), (1041-42), 
Byzantine emperor, 2955 
Michael VII. (Ducas Parapinaees), 
Byzantine emperor (1071-78). 29:>7 
Michael VIII. (Paheologus), Byzantine 
emperor (1259-82), 2972 
Michael, king of Poland (1669-73), 
3279, 3680 

Michael III., tsar of Russia (1613-45), 
3314, 3324, 3325 

Michael (Wysevye), prince of tlie 
Southern Serbs (912-26), 3038 
Michael (Obrenovitch), prince of Servia 
(1860-68), 5012 

Michael II., the Bold, voivode of 
Wallachia (1593-1601), 3056-57, 
3056, 3057 

Michael Aoomiuatus of Athens, arch- 
bishop, defence of Acropolis, 2963 
Michael Apafl, prince of Transylvania 
(1661-90), 3130 

Michael Cerularius, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, 2892, 2955 
Michael Psellus, Byzantine author (11th 
century), 2955 

MicheUngelo, Buonarroti. 963, 4129 

— paintings, 1762, 1782, 1783, 4134, 

4135 

Miohelborne, Sir Edward, 5448 
Michelet. on sorcery beliefs, 4116 



Mic — Mog 

Michigan Lake, Nicolet. explores, 6022 
Michillimackinac, liulian risings, 6104 

— war of 1812, 6112-14 
Micbizane, 470, 471 
MicLua, Uunsa king, 5822 
Michuacan, 5707. 5001 

Kicipsa, king of >iiimiilia, 2100 
Micmac Indiana, :137, 6020-85, 6060 
Micronesia, art, 055 

— civilisation, development, 954, 962 

— people, 1008, 1420 
Microscope, early invention, 6382 
Mictlan, .Aztec god. 5776-77 

Midas, king of Phrygia (700 n.0,), 
1678, 1728, 1701. 1706, 1705 
Midas, gardens of, 2405 
Middens : see Kitchen middens 
Middle Ages, characteristic landscape. 
5402 

— Church’s Messing on the young 

soldier, 5110 

-economic and social conditions. 
6881 01 

— end of and the birth of a new- 

world, survey of histtiry. 8411-21 

— market scene in 18th rentury, 5505 

— soldier of fort«ine, type of, 5505 

— stately piety of. pictures, 5410, 5417 

— Western Europe, general survey 

of period, 8:160. 8;{71-88, 5570 
Middle East, 112.8 1552 

— map of, 1120 

— region.s inehnlcd hi term, 1122 

— see also names of countries 
Middlemen, in economiivs, 5280 
Middleton, Christopher, 688:t 
Midgard, in .Sean(iina\ian mythoh.gy, 

8581 

Midge, Siberian iiest, 008 
Midhat Pasha, 'I'lirkish minister (1876), 
5028, 5108, 5201 

Miebis, king of Egypt (Ist dynasty). 
2081. 2082 

Mieroslawski, Louis, 4047, 1010, 4005 
Migdol, i>aftle, I 780 
Miguel, Dom (1hu 2-66), usurjier. 48 im. 
4s IS, 4800 

Mihail, voivode of W.illaehia, 8051 
Mihintale Dagoba, 712 
Mihirakula, lung of the While linns 
(4!)5). 1201 

Mikado, title of ruler of .lapan, loss of 
power ami re.storatioii. t68, 511 
relations witli Hnke and Shognn, 
408, 400 

- si-e also Harm's of mikados 
Mikes, Klemens (1600-1762). :n82 
Milan, king of Servia (1882-80). 5012, 

5210, 5821 

Milan, Austrians storm (1840), 1981 82 

— cathedral, 8074 

— Charles V. eompiers (1521), 4212 

■ claimants to throne (1402), 8H80 88 
I'higene of SaN<»y’s camitaign, 1151 

— Florence at w.rr with, :{067 
Fn'tlerie Harharossa’s tnatment of, 

8801 

— Freneli eompiests, 8681, 50S1, 8600, 

468(1 

importance under emperor Diocle- 
tian. 2776 

— Middle Ages. 8011 

peace eonterenee at Dome. 2001 

— revolt (Fehniarv, 1858), 5025 ; 

(of 1808), 5280 

— Roman colonnade,. 2777 

- Rupert’s campaign against (1401), 

86:J2 

— Sforzas, survey of lii'<tfTry, 8117 

— tliirteenth to fifteenth century 

history, 8068-74 
Milan, eonneil (855), 270s 
Milan, decree (1M07), 4616, 1781 
Milan, edict (818). 2776.2878 
Miletus, etly, 1708, 2481. 2510 

— I.ydian attacks on, 1707 

— revolt against Persia. 1814 

— view\ 21S5 

Mildenhall, Sir John. 1250 
Milford Sound, N.Z.. OSf 
Miiran Bridge, battle, 2774. 2780 | 

Mi’itsch of Kremsier (<1. 1.847), 8751 
Miljutin, Russian war minister, re- 
organisatii)!! of Knssian Army, 5106 ! 
Mill, John Stuart (1800-78). 482:1 
Hillai^Sir J. E., paintings, 1750, 4151 


Millais, J. 0., rose4irch work, 5637 
Millennium, dates for, 6488 
Millerand, Alexandre, Social Democrat, 
5225 

Millet, J. F., “ Man with the Hoe.” ISO 
Millot, Gleneral Charles Theodore, French 
commander in Aiinam, 1410, 1415 
Mills : see factory system 
Milner, Lord, 2555 
Miloslaw, battle (1848). 4947 
Milos Obrenovitoh of Servia (d. I860). 

4851, 5011, 5012 
Miltiades, bust. 2500 
Milton, John, 454 S^ 1550, 4851 
Milym, ancient people, 1789 
Mimizuka, monument at Kioto. 485 
Min, god, 245, 2016. 20 /7.209I 
Mina, only Dabylonian-Creek word. 
1 588 

Mina, Xaverio. Spanish general (1789- 
1817), 4750, 4841 
Mineean people, 880. 1887 
Minamoto, Japanese family, 471-81, 
416, 172 

Mind, existence of, 92. on 2 
Mindanao, a Philippine island. 980 
Mineral wealth, historical effects of 
devcloiuiicnt. 81-88 
Ming dynasty (1868 1644), 776, 777. 770, 
781, 7SI, 10.50 

Ming Ti (.58-75 a.d.), Chinese em- 
])ernr. 760. 1468 

Miagrelians, <«e(irgian people, 820 
Minhmang, king of Annam, 1112 
Minh-huongs, people, 887 
Mining, Creek slaves in silver luim's, 
2828 

— slave labour in aiicieui Egypt. 2817 

— wage statistics. 6808 

— see also uiid(*r eountrU'.s 
Minnetarees, Siouun tribe, .815 
Miaoan periods in history, 1564 
Minorca, island, 5486-88. 508 
Minos, king, state founded by, 2872 
Minstrels’ art, 2468-70 

Minti, burmese ruler (c. 1800), ptoi 
Minto, Gilbert Elliot, Earl of (1751- 
1814), 127.5, 1275 

Minto, Gilbert John Murray Kynynmond 
Earl of (1845), 1540, 18.52,6868 
Minucius, M., Roman dictator. 2646 
Minucius, Felix, Roman advocatt', 2862 
Minuit, Peter (d. 1611), 6050 
Miocene geological system, 89, chart 
facing 96 

Miquelon, island, 6068 , 6178 
Miraheau, Gabriel Count (1 749- 01), 
4572, 4640. 4640, 4658, 4055 
Mirambo, African )(‘ader( 1880-86), 2208 
Miranda, Geneial Francisco! 1756-1816). 

in.surreetion. 5055 57 
Mirat, India • see Meerut 
Mir Casim, inwab of Dengal, 1250 
Mircea (the Old, or Oreat), king of 
WallaeJiia (i:i86 1418), :{U58, 5051 
Miridites, .Albanian tribe, 8065 
Mirislav, battle (16oo), 8056 
Mir JalTar, nawab »)f Bengal, 12.58 
Mir Mahmud Khan, of Kelat, 1551 
Miroslav, Croatian prince (11. 0.5o), 8088 
Mise of Amiens (1264), 8872 
Mishmis, Tibetan tribe, 887 
Misithra, Frankish castle, Oroecc, 2!>71 
Misls, of the Sikhs, 1286 
Misphragmuthosis, king, 2062 
Misr, Seinitie name f(»r Egypt, 2028 
Misr, ancient city, Egypt : see Fostat 
Misri, name for rulers of Egypt, 202:{ 
Missi dominici, of Frankish empin’, 
duties and powers, 8488 
Missing link, 1447 
Missionaries, 5689 

— and Kaffir troubles, 2816 

— Quakers as piimeers, 5640 

— Spani.sh missions in South America, 

.5‘)29-86 

— tribute to work of, 5689, .5612-18 
Mississippi Bay, Vedo, Japan, 511 
Mississippi Company (1716), 4629 80 
Mississippi River, aboriginal tribes, 560.8- 

5706 

— American rights after War of Inde- 

Iiemleiice, 61()1 

— delta, S5 

— discovery and French settlement, 

6028 86, 601.8 
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Mississippi River, early explorations, 
6014-15 

— navigation during T.S. Civil War, 

6248-50 

— Spanish disputes, 6209-18 
Missolonghi, siege of (1824), 4855 
Missouri, compromise. 6216 :18 
Missouri Indians, Siouun tribe, 844 
Missunde, battle (1819), 4915 

Mita of Muski(700 u.c.), 1678, 1674,1723 
Mita, king of Phrygia ; .see Miilas 
Mitani (Maharina), ancient kingdom, 
Aryan origin of people, 1801 

— destruction, 1647, 2108 

- Egyptian relations, 1606, 16 15, 2068, 
2071, 2078 

— extent of empire, 1645 

— Hittite eominest, 1719 

— identified with M('sopotainia and 

Syria, 1645 

— information fnrnisheil by Hittite 

inscriptions, 1721 

— tablet Ii'tter of king, 274 
Mitchell, Sir Thomas, 1070 

Mithra, god, Me.s()potamian cult, 298 
Mithradates, kingdom of Pontus 
fonnd('d by, 1827 

Mithradates ( Energe(e-<), king of Pontus, 
innnl('r, 1888 

Mithradates I. (Arsaces VI.), king of 
Parthia(l74 n.c.), I860, isi i 
Mithradates IL, king of Parthia (d. 76 
n.c.). 187(1 

Mithradates III. (()r.)de ), king of 
Parthia, 1870, isn 

Mithradates (EnpaOr) (181-68 n.c.), 
king of Pontus, 18.8:{ 85 

— coins, 107, 1S52 

Mithradatic wars, tlrst (88 n.r.), 1884, 
2658 

— .second (88 -81 n.<’.), 18.85 

— third (78 n.('.), 1885, 2661 64 
Mithrenes, Persian general, 2518, 2556 
Mitislav, Russian ruler (1125), 52S7 
Mitla, n'mains, 5770, 5776, 5751, 5755, 

5750 

Mito, JapaiH'se ho(iS(' of, 501, 510 1 1 
Mito, liitaehi ilistriet, Japan, poIiti(‘al 
school, 5.88, 540 41, 5.55 
Mitsukuni, prince of Mito, 511 
Mittermayer, Anton, 402 
Mittermayer, Karl Joseph. 4870 
Miura, Viscount, minister, 872 
Mixtecs, Amcrican-Indiiin p(‘ople, 5768 
OH, 8;{7 

Miya-jima (ItHiikn-siumi), Shinto 
temple gateway, 422, 120 
Mnevis, Egyptian saen'd hull, 2o:s:(, 
2006, 2188 

Moabites, 887, 17:{6. 1765 
Moabite Stone, 1781, 1751 
Mobariz, governor of tin* i)(*eean (d. 
1724), I'Jll 

Mobari’'. ed-din, sultan of Farsistan 
(1818 18.58), 1071 

Mocenigo, Tommaso, doge of Venhe 
(1411 *28). 8062 

Mocha, British factory at, 5418 
Mocteuzoma I., Mexican niii'r, 5722 
Model Parliament of Edward I., 8875 
Modena, Italo-Anstrian war (1850), 
502.5-80 

— jiower and po.ssessions in Ml(hll<,‘ 

Ages, 80 40 

— rise under Este rule, 8068 

— s(!erel soei(!tie;s under Francis IV,, 

4842 

Modestinus, Roman jurist, 2767 
Modyopahit, Javaiu'se kingdom. Oil 
Moeris, lak(‘, ancient Egypt, 2021 
Moesogoths, (>oth people, 820, 2400 
Moga, General, 10:to li 
Mogallana, convert to Buddhism, 1188 
Mogila, Peter, archbishop, 8260 
Mhgling, republican plans (1848), 4024 
Mogok, ruby miturs, linrrna, 55S5 
Mogul Empire, Akhar’s kingdom, 1229 

— Bahar's kingdom, 1225 

— cavalry s(»ldicr, 1250 

— decline and fall, 1288 44. 5498-5.501 
-- Enroi»ean relations with, 1258 

— fonndalion and (*xlent of, 5615, 5620 

— Persian wars of 17th century, 1286 
--- plot to restore, 1808 

— revenue system of Akhar, 1282 

— Roe, Sir Tliornas, describes. 1288-34 
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Mofnl Empire, Uzbeg invasion, 1236 
Mohacf, battles (1526), 3002, 3124, 3180; 

(1687), 3018, 4440 
Mohallab, Irakan general, 1023 
Mohammed (Mahomet), the propliet, 
1806-1906, 1901 

— dislike for cultivators of the soil, 1900 

— doctrines, 1906 

— Meccan war, 1901 

— translation to heaven, 1904 
Mohammed, klnK of Bornu (1515-39), 

2234 

Mohammed, ernir of Cordova (d. 1012), 
3084 

Mohammed, e nir of Cordova (1190- 
1213). 3990-91, 3993 
Mohammed the Iksiiid, Kov(;rnor of 

KKypt(035),2114 

Mohammed, of FerKliana, Syrian con* 
(jilCHtsfc. 940), 1958 

Mohammed, Moorish ruler of Cranada 
(852-86), 3980 

Mohammed (ben Alahniar), Moorish 
ruler of (iranada (1232-1272), 3995, 
4001 

Mohammed, rider of Khiva(l 199 1220), 
1965, 1066 

Mohammed, (lhaznavide rnliT in Persia 
(1030), 1953 

Mohammed, siiah of Persia (1836). 
attempt to recover suzeranity in 
AfKlianistiin, 1988 

Mohammed, Seljiik ruler (llo4), 1957 
Mohammed I. (1413 21), Turkish emir, 
2985 

Mohammed II., Turkish sultiui (1151- 
81). 29, SS, 2989, 2998, 3657 

— conquest in Asia Minor (1473), 1976 
-Crimea subdued (1475), 3317 

— entry lnt4i ('onstantinoj le, 2992 
Mohammed III., Turkisli sultan (1595- 

1603), 3012, ,Wi:i 

Mohammed IV., Turkish sultan (1648- 
87), :iOI4, 3015 

Mohammed V., Turkish Sultan, 6371- 
72 

Mohammed Abdallah ibn Tomrut, 

Jlerher ruler, 2208 

Mohammed abd*el Wahab, Motiam- 
inedan rehiriner, 1981 
Mohammed Ahmed, Hudiii Maluli, 
Sudan revolt ( 1881), 2169 
Mohammed Ahmed Granj. prinee of 
llarar, 2254 

Mohammed Akbar, rebel son of Aunim^- 
zih (d. 1706), 1237 

Mohammed All, claims to nawahship 
of the Carnatic (c. 1719), 1256 
Mohammed All, Shah of Persia (1907). 
1994, 6365, 1994 

Mohammed All, viceroy of K^yiit ( 1 769 
1849), see Mchcinct Ali 
Mohammedanism and Mohammedans, 
66. 1891 -1952, 4053-59, 4585 

— Arabian culture in Ahhas!*d period, 

1940 

— army ortranisatiou, 1912, 1930 

— art and architecture, 1941 

— Baluehistaii, 1531 

— Bedouin Intlueuec on Western Asia, 

1929 

— Central Asia, 1478, 1480, 1 199, 1.539 

— commerce contridled by Arabians, 

1030 

— companions of the Prophet, 1907 
-Criisailcs, 1960, 2394 -6. 3385 95 

— Cyprus, excellence of Mohammedan 

public ollieials, 5608 

— KKyptian cohquest. 1914 

— Kuropean culture, its etfect on. 2389 

— Kuroj>e threatened with conquest in 

Middle Akcs. 3380 

— greatest extent of empire attained 

under Vtlid, 1924 

— India. 1154, 1215, 1247, 1249 

.5497-08 

— intellectual advance prevented bv, 

5639-5640 

— Ismallians, 1946 

— Java, 912 

— Koran the nucleus of Moslem power, 

1906 

— Malays converted to, 899, 5623 

— marriage ceremony. 2 14 

— Mecca pilgrims sacrifleing, 1905 

— Mongol hostility to, 1487, 1968 

6520 


Mohammedanism and Mohimmeian, 

— North Africa, 2205 

— Omayyad caliphs, 1919 

— Persian conquests, 1910, 1912 

— religion as created by Mahomet, 1899 

— Saladin’s supremacy, 1964 

— secret «if power, 1922 

— sects the result of the Persian con- 

version, 1936 

— Siiiites, a Persian form of, 1923 

— sjuritual authority of the caliphs, 

1934 

— Sudan, 2218 

— Sultan of Turkey's clsiim to spiritual 

su[>remaey, 3001 

— Sumatra, 915 

— Syrian conquests, 1913 

— 'I'urki.sh protection of the caliphs, 

19.54 

— b’ganda persecutions, 2302 

— vizir of the caliphs, creation and 

duties of otfice, 1934 

— see also Calijihate 
Mohammedan law. fetwas and tirf, 2970 
Mohammed Babar, emperor : see Babar 
Mohammed Bello, Piilbe ruler (1810), 

2226 

Mohammed ben Abu Bakr. of Sonrhay 
(1501), 2220 

Mohammed Bey Abu-Dhahab (d. 1775), 
collegiate mosque founded, 2156 
Mohammed el Amin, 8 ult4in of Bagirmi 
(1751-85), 2237 

Mohammed el Amin. Bonin sheikh (d. 
1835), 2234, 2234 

Mohammed el Fadl, king of Darfur 
(1799-1839). 2242 

Mohammed el Hasia. sultan of Darfur 
(1839 73). 2242 

Mohammed Hakim, brother of Akbar. 
1228 

Mohammed ibn Bachtyar, Khilji chief- 
tain (12th century), 1217 
Mohammed ibn Kasim. Mohammedan 
general, Indian conquests, 1924 
Mohammed Kambaksh, son of Aurang- 
zib, 1239, 1240 

Mohammed Kasim Hindushah Firishtah, 
liistorian : see Kirishtah 
Mohammed Kuprili, 'I'urkisli grand vizir 
(<l. 1661), conquests of. 3016 
Mohammed Lebbo (tl. 1816), Massina 
kingilom founded, 2229 
Mohammed Muazzer. son of Atirangzib : 

see Sliah Alam Bahadur Shah I. 
Mohamm?d Selim, Mogul emperor : see 
.Jehaugir 

Mohammed Shah I., Khilji ruler of 
Delhi (1296-1316), 1219, 1220, 1222 
Mohammed Shah, Seiad ruler of Delhi 
(1435-45), 1224 

Mohammed Shah, ruler of Delhi (1719- 
48), 1241 

Mohammed Shaibani (tl. 1500), con- 
quest of Turkestan. 1498 
Mohammed Sherif, sultan of Wadni 
(d. 18.58). 2210 

Mohammed Tughlak, ruler of Dellii 
(l32.'.-r)l). 1222 23. 1222 
Mohammed Yakub Bey (d. 1877) : sec 
Yakub Bey 

Mohawk Indians, 331, 6027 
Mohicans, Indian tribe, 337, 5696 
Mohmands, Afghan elan : see Mali* 
mundzai 

Mohl, Professor Robert von, 4959 
Mohn, Professor, ice-pack investiga- 
tions, 6342 

Moi, tribe, origin of. 1388 
Moimir, king of Moravia (fl. 846), 3145 
Moir brothers, slave trade in Nyassa- 
lami put down. 5521 
Moira. Lord : see Hastings, Marquess 
of 

Moiz*. Fntemid ruler of Egypt, 2145 
Moizz El, Fatemid caliph, 2145 
Mo^izz ed Daulat, Buidc commander, 
protector of the caliph, 1948 
Moizz ed-dinOhori, Dhor ruler, 1217 
‘"oizz ed-din Jihandar Shah, Mogul 
emperor (1712-13) : see Jehandar 
Shah 

Moizz ed'din Kei Kobad, ruler in slave 
dynasty (1287-90). 1219 
Moizz ed-dowlet Khnsru Shah (1152-60), 
(fhazni ruler, 1216 


Mog — Mon 

Mojeqne, temple ruins, 5840-50 
I Mo-ji, Japanese port, 426 
I Mojos (Moxos), Indian race, 337 
MokhUr, Shiite leader, 1923 
Mokis, Indian tribe, 344 
Mokra, ancient kingdom of Sudan, 224€ 
Molathemides dynasty : see Almoravides 
Molay, J. de, last Grand Master of the 
Templars, 3404, 4046 
Moldavia, history, 2899, 3059-63 

— autonomy (1856), 5011 

— Cusa chosen as prince (1859), 5012, 

5020, 5030 

— early names given to, 3052 
Mol^, Count Louis Metthien, 4908 
Molii^re, French dramatist (1622-73), 78, 

4145, 4433 

Mbller, Eidward yon, 5220 
Mollwitz, battle of (1741), 4530, 4540 
Molnar, Albert Szsnezi, 3130 
Molon, Median satrap, 1842 
Moltke, Count Hellmuth von, 5072-73, 
5055, 5105-7, 5113,5115 
Molucca Islands, 900-927 
Mombasa, K. Africa, 1429, 2293, 2294, 
2294 

Momemphis, 2126 
Mon language, 1128, 5554 
Monaco, 3957. 5396 

Monasticism, Buddhist, system of, 1188, 
1194, 1372 

— Constantine V.’s war against, 2939 

— Gregory tlie Great’s encouragement, 

3522 

— Henry VIII, abolishes in England, 

2360, 4238 

— idiorhythmic monasteries. 2974 

— monastery as a refuge, 3403 

— mysticism and its rise, 2883 

— rise of, in Christian Church, 2881 
Monastic orders, rise of, 3733, 3737, 

3798-800 

— see also names of orders 
Monck, Lord, 6128 
Honckton, General Robert, 6066 
Moncontour, battle of (1569), 4287 
Mondhir, reign as Caliph, 3980 
Mond See, lake dwellings in, 176 
Monet, Claude, 5388, 5300 

Money, Greek development influenced 
by, 2487 

— shells used, 5707 

— universal medium of exchange, 196 

— see also Currency 
Moneyleading, early banking system, 

4594-601 

— mediaeval development, 4064-65 

— origin of practice. 4605 

— Renaissance period in Italy, 3956 
Mongkut, king of Siam, 1406, 1406 
Monglap, battle of (1862), 1413 
Mongols, history, 1466-68, 1481-87, 

1488-98 

— armour, 14S5 

— battle, old engraving, 1493 

— China conquered, and Mongol dynasty 

founded, 771-74 

— Christian sympathies during Cru- 

sades, 4042 

— climatic influence on race, ,392, ,393 

— Egypt invaded (13th century), 2151 

— European invasions, 1486, 4059 

— (jk)bi Desert types, 1443 

— Genghis Khan's empire, 1484, 4058 

— Hungary invaded (1241), 3118 

— Indian invasions, 1483, 5616 

— .lapanese invasion attempted (1281), 

466, 474, 476 

— Kalmucks destroy empire, 1509 

— Kublai Khan’s empire (1260), 1489 

— Mogul Empire In India ; see Mogul 

— Mohammedanism adopted, 3310 

— origin and distribution of race, 337. 

1128, 1481 

— Persian empire, 1966, 1973 

— Russia invaded, 1483, 3305 

— Silesia invaded (1241), 3155 

— soldier of Timur’s army, 1483 

— Timur’s empire, 1493-97, 1972-73 

— Transylvania invaded, 3142 

— Western Asia Invaded, 1966, 1972 

— women, 717 

Monitor,'* in American Cixil War, 
6245, 6250 

Monk, General (1608-70), 4351, 4365, 
4465, 4466, 5526 



Mon — Mub 

Monmouth, Duke of, rebellion against 
James II., 4474, U80, 4487 
Monogamy, highest form of marriage, 
213 

Monomaoh, Russian ruler (1114). 3286 
Monomotapa, former kingdom, 2285 
Monongahela, battle (1745), 6058 
Monophysite heresy, 2140, 2S9i 
Monopolies, Charles I.'s grants. 4332 

— Elizabeth withdraws patents, 4279 

— trade encouraged by, 4617 
Monotheism, 1642, 2102, 2386 
Monotheletism, Christian sects, 2917 
Monroe, Colonel, defence of Fort William 

Henry, 6062 

Monroe doctrine, 308, 5670, 5981-82, 
5994, 6226, 6263-66 

Monroe, James, president r.8.A., 
6213-17, 6226, plate facing 6255 
Mons, tribe, 1388-89 
Monsoons, trade winds, 1J39, 1425 
Montagu family : see Moiitocchi 
Montague, Charles (d. 1715) : see 

Halifax, Earl of 

Montaigne, Michael de, French essayist 
(1533-1592), 78, 4145, 4281 
Montalembert, Count, 4950, 5099 
Montaperti, battle (1260), 3952, 3964-65 
Montlw^liard, battle of (1871), 5144, 
5149 

Montcalm, Marquis de, 6062-68, 6002, 
6104 

Monte Berioo, battle (1848), 4928 
Montebello, Jean Lannes, Duke of, 4683 
Monte Caceros, battle (1852), 5984 
Monte Carlo, 5396, 5396 
Monte Casino, monastery, 2966, 3522, 
3940 

Monte Catini, battle (1315), 3959 
Montecchi, feud with (.’appclletti, 3948 
Montecuocoli, Count Raimund, Anstriaii 
general 3130, 4414, 4414, 4427 
Monte jo, Francisco de, 5750, 5903 
Montefeltro family, 3958, 3968 
Montenegro, 

— foundation of kingdom, 3096 

— modern hist-ory, 5322 

— people, 337, 3091 

— Turkish supremacy opposed, 3100 
Montenotte, battle of (1796), 4679 
Montereau, battle of (1814), 4760 

Montes, Colonel I., president of Roll via, 
5985 

Montespan, Madame de, 4435 
Montesquieu, Charles, 222, 4639 
Montevideo, Uruguay, ' 

— revolutions of 19th century, 5956-63 

— views, 5975 

Montez, Lola, favourite of Louis I. 

of Ravaria, 491.5-16, 4918 
Montezuma I. (lihucanuua). eniDcror 
of Mexico, 5722, 5701-92, 5795 
Montezuma II., last emperor of Mexico 
(1477-1520), 5760, .5798-5800, 

589.5-99, 5895, 5896 
Monifauvon gallows, 3792 
Montfort, Simon de. 69, 3397, 3871-73 
Montfort, castle, 4046 
Montgelas, Count, 48:i4 
Montgomery, General (d. 1775), 6082, 
6102, 6105-6 

Montgomery, Ala., convention of 
Southern states, 6328 29 
Month, Egyptian god of war. 2098 
Montiel, battle of (1369), 3907 
Montmagny, governor of Canada, 6021 
Montmorency, Henry de, 4314 
Montpellier, university, 4131 
Montpensier, Antoine d'Orleans, Duke 
of} marriage to Infanta, 4905, 4906 
Montreal.Canada, Anglo-French struggie 
for (17.59), 6066-68, 6146 -47 

— Canadian legislature meets at, 6127 

— cathedral, 6147 

— foundation by French, 602 1-26 

— growth and social life, 603.5-36 

— Indian city on site of, 6016 

— MacCiil university, 6146 

— population, 6146, 

— trade, 6146 

— \1ews. 6150, 6162, 6163 
Montreal (Mount Royal), erection by 

Baldwin I., 4028 

— Sala^in captures, 4034 


Montrose, James Graham, Marquess of 

(d. 1650), 4363. 4365 
Monts, Sieur de, Canadian fur trade 
organised, 6019-21 
Montserrat, West Indies. 6176-84 
Montt, Manuel, president of chili 
(1851-61), 5989 

Montt, Pedro, president of Chili, 5985 
Monumentum Ancyranum, 3006 
Monza, 3962, 3974 

Mocker Heath, battle of (1574), 4260 
Moon, absence of atmosphere, 96 

— age of, 88 

— life on. possibilities, 104 

— separation from earth. 84 

— size relative to earth, 81 

Moon worship, in South America, 
5826, .5836 

Moonland, South Africa : see I'liyam- 
wesi 

Moonlighters, outrages in Ireland, 5170 
Moor, battle of (1848). 4940 
Moor, William, Arctic voyage, 6333 
Moore, Sir John, 4740, 4743 
Moore, Thomas E. L., explorer, 0337 
Moorhouse, Colonel, death, 1270 
Moors, ethnology, 337 

— marriage ceremony, 211 

— North African settlements, 2200, 

2205 

— Spanish aiul Portuguese coiKpiests : 

gee Spain and Portugal 
Moose-hunting in Canada, 0125 
Moquegua, battle of, 5980 
Moqui Indians, 342. 5709-22, 5724 
Moquihuix, Mexican ruler. 5796-97 
Moraine, lake, Canada, oi29 
Moraines, remains of (ilacial Periods, 
125 

Moral and SDcial principles, growth (»f, 
47, 210-11 

Morat, battle of (1470), 3419 
Moravia, adniinistratiou by Ctibor (1 
Cimburg (1469 -94), 3177 

— Albert V'. of Austria uc<iuircs 

(1423), 3171-72 

— Rohemiau wars, 3152, 3154 

— Ryzantine missionaries sent to, 

2944 

— conversion to diristianity, 3080 

— early history, 3145-48 

— Hapsburg supremacy throve ii olf 

(c. 1322), 3160 

Moray, James Stewart, Earl of (d. 1570), 

4356, 4302 

Mordini, Antonio, and (•:iribaldi, 504.' 
Mordvins, Finnish race, 337 
More, Sir Thomas, 4238, 4239 
Morea, tJreece, 2971, 2996, 4059 
Moreau, general of Napoleon I., 
4681, 4691, 4702, 4703, 4710 
Moret, Spanisli politician, 5101 
Moreton Bay, i)enal settlement, 1060 
Morgan, Henry, Welsh bueeum'er. 61 «h 
Morgan, John Pierpont. 027 i, 6312 
Morgarten, battle of (1315), 3022 
Moriah, mount. 1767 
Morillo, General, 5964 69 
Moritzstadt, Brazil, 59.50 
Moriyoshi, s'logiin of Japan, 476, 177 
Morland, Colonel, 5519 
Morley, Lord, Freneh declaration of 
rights discnssetl, 6385 
Indian reforms, 5562, 6363 
Mormons in U.S.A.. 6236, 6286 
Mornington, Lord ; see Wellesley, 
Marquess »)f 
Morny, Count de, 4956 
Morocco, Almohades dynasty (1149), 
2208 

— Almoravide dynasty, 3989-90 

— Rocchns’ reign, 2200 

— ealiphate rule overthrown, 2207 

— Fatemide rule overtlirown, 3989 

— French influence in, 2214, 5220 

— Kabyles defying tax-gatherers, 2216 

— Merinides dynasty (1269), 2208 

— modern conditions and recent his- 

tory, 2214, 6367 

— Roman empire absorbs, 2720,3282-84 

— Sonrhay overthrown, 2222 

— Spanisli interests in, 3981-82, 5402 

— Spanish Moors, relations with, 2205, 

3989 

— Taneier campaigns of Charles II.. 

5497 
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Mcroooo, West Sudan supremacy over- 
thrown, 2228 

— Zeireltes’ rule overthrown, 3989 
Morocco Company founded (1585), 

2272. 4617 

Morosiui, Francesco, 3019, 4145 
Morrell, Benjamin, explorer, 6351 
Morris, Sir Edward, 6378 
Morrison, Colonel, battle of Chrystler’s 
Farm (1814), 6114 
Morrison, Dr., missionary, 824, 832 
Mortara, Austria cajiturcs (1849), 4931 
“ Morte d’ Arthur,” 3906 
Mortier, Marshal, death, 4007 
Mortimer, Roger (1287-1330), intrigue 
with queen Isabella, 3881 
Mortimer, Roger, lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland (139.5-97), 3932 
Mosaic Code, derived from Babylonia, 
1785 

Mosaic theory of earth’s origin, 29 
Moschi, ancient people, 1789 
Moscow, burnt to the ground (1547), 
3319 

— civil war with Tver (1304), 3312 

— Lithuanian treaty (14 49), 3230 

— Napoleon's occu])a(ion, 4755 

— patriarchate founded (1598), 3324 

— residence of grand dukes, 3310 

— retreat from, 4755, 4757 

— university fonncled (1755), 3346 

— views, 3307, 3311 

Moselikatse, Matehele (‘hi(‘f, 44, 2280, 
23lt> 

Mosgus, liUke Chad group, 334 
Moshesh, Rasuto chief (1820-08), 
2320. 2324, 2389. 5510-12 
Moslim, Mohammedan gciuTai, sack 
of Medina (683), 1921 
Mosquera, Joaquim, Bolivar succeeded 
by, 39i)2-94 

Moss, Convention of (1814). 5157 
Mosses, forms in Schnssen Drift 
remains. 130, 159 
Mossi, West Sudan, 2221, 2229 
Mossis (Nigerian group), 338 
Mossul, 1945, 1940, 1947, 6366 

— battle of (750), Omayyads defeated, 

1929 

Motagna valley, Maya remains, 57:<3 
Motadhid, ruler of Seville. 3984 
Motanna, Mohammedan geiteral, 1912 
Motawakkel, defence of (N>rdovu, 3995 
Mother of the Gods, Nature goddess: 

see (ireat Mother of the (»(m1.s 
Motherhood : see .MatiTuity 
Moulin-Quignon, fraudulent Drift re- 
mains. i:i4 

Mound-builders, of N. Anu'riea, 5690, 
561>3-5706 

Mountain, the, Freneh revolutionary 
party, 4659 

Mountains, charaeter inflneneed by, 
355, 368, 371 

— formation, 87 

— influenced by history, 28, 32 
- 8now'-eaj)s, reason of, 95 

Mountstephen, Lord (1829), [date facing 
6123 

Moxos (Mojos), Indian race, 337 
Mozab, brotlier of caliph, 1924 
MozafTar Abdal Melik Modhaffer, rule 
ill Spain («1. 1008), 3983 
Mozaffar-ed'din of Bokhara, defeated 
by Unssians (1868), 1.519 
Mozaffarides, independence of Far- 
sistan secured, 1971 

— Timur destroys, 1495 
Mozambique, E. Africa, 2346 
Mozambique current, 26 
Mozambique negro, 351 
Mpongwes, negro race, 337 
Mpororo, native state, E. Africa, 2302 
Mpwapwa, trading station, 2270 
Msiri, Unyamwesi chief (d. 1891), 2306 
Mtesta, king of Uganda (d. 1884), 2301 
Mstislav, grand duke of Kiev, 3305 
Muata Yamwo, Africa : see Lunda 
Muaviya, caliph, 1917-19 
Muaviya II., son of Yezid, 1922 
Muayyad, Q., sultan of Egypt, 2152 
Muazzem, son of Aurangzib : see Shah 

Alam Bahadur Shah I. 

Mubangi River, exploration, 5523 
Mubarek Shah, ruler of Delhi, 1220 
Mubarek Shah II., ruler of Delhi, 1224 
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GENERAL INDEX 

Mneauequere. poople of 8. Africa, 2280 
Muohik, iVruvian race: see Cfilirui 
Muciaaus, C. Liciaius, governor of 
Syria, 2728, 2741 

Madid, battle of (1845), 1203, 5500 
Mughals : aee Mogul eintiiro 
Muhldorf, battle of (1322), 3622 
Muir Glacier, Alaska, ntVi 
Mukailu, king of Tabal, 1680 
Makanna, Al, tiie propliet, 10>S 
Mukattam Hill, battle of (1517), 2153 
Mukden, Manchuria, 414, 1H2 
Mukhtar Pasha, victory over the 
Hussians (1877), 5205 
Muktadi, Abbassid caliph (1075), 1056 
Mulai Haftd, pretender Hultan of 
Morocco, 22 li, 2210, 0307 
Mulai Ismail, sultan of Morocco, 
Tangier ceded to (1684). 5509 

Mulai Yusef, HUltan of Morocco (15)12). 
2210 

Mulattos, ]»alf-l)reeds, 337 
MUlbe, Von der, campaign, 5073 
Mules, pack carrying, \Ui 
MulraJ, revolt at Multan (1848), 1205 
Multan, India, liritish cai>tiire after 
revolt (1818 45»). 1205 5)0 ] 

— Moslem capture (715), 15)21 i 

- ' I’ir Moluiinmed’s captun*, 145)5 I 
Multiplication, law of, 0421 23 I 

Mu 111, Chinese name for Merv, 1402 
Milnchengratz, (‘ngagement at, 5075 
Munda, battle of (15 n.c.), 2071 
Mundas, Hengali race, 337 
Mundella, A. J., arbitration, 5251 
Mundequete, Congo iieople, 2311 
MundrucusCI upi'Ciiarani) race, 340 
Mundus, SiidaiM'Si! trilM\ 3:;8 
Mundzuk (liendeguz), Uun leader (5tli 
century), 3028 

Munemori, iiead of Taira family, 472 
Munich, treaty of (1:525), 3022 I 

Munro, Sir Hector (1720 1805), Indian 
cam|>aign, 1255), 541)8 
Milnster, Congress (1048), 4311 
Miinster-Ledenburg, Count, adminis* 
trator ol Hanover (1815)), 4 m;52 ! 

Muntimir, t'roatian prince (e. 5)00), 3083 
Muqueta, ('hibeha state, 5815) I 

Murabites : H(‘e Almoravides 
Murad I., 'I’orkldi emir (1355) 85)), 
11)72, 21)82 

Murad II., Turkish emir (1421 51), 
21)80, 21)1)1), :5057 

Murad III., Turkish sultan (1574 5)5), 
3010 i 

Murad IV., Turkish sultan (1023 lO), 
301 1 

Murad V., Turkhli sultan (d. 15)oi), 
515)8, 52^2. 52^3. 5201 
Murad Baksh, sonofShah.leh.in I., 1230 
Murad Bey, emir of Kgypt, 2150 
Munena. Homan governor, 1835 
Murat, Marshal Joachim, 475s, 4rr;2 
Muratori, Ludovico Antonio, 2805 
Muratorian canon, 2805 
Muravieff, General, 5oi() 

Murcia, Castilian conquest (1243), 
,35)5) 1. 31)5)5 

Murena, M. Terentius Varro, 205)2 
Murex, purple ilye, 1571 
Murray. General. Quebee attaeked 
(1755)). 00 0 0 08 

Murray, James, governor of Canada 
(1703). 0103 

Murri, Abbate ( 15)05)), 5374 
Mursa, battle of (350), 2781 
Miirshid Kuli Khan : see Kuli Khan 
Murshili, king of the Khatti, 1721 
Mursilis, Ulttite prince, 2 1 os 
Hus, Oecius, self-dedication. 2«2r 
Musa, Abbnssid caliph : sec Hadi 
Musa, king of Darfur (10:17 h:\), 2242 
Musa, Mohammedan general. 11)25 
Musa, Turkisli emir (1410), 2i)S5 
Musaibn Noseir.Arub general, 2205. 3513 
Musailima, Arabian prophet, 15)08 
Musasir, state, 1073, 1780 
^scat : see Maskat 
Muscovy, grand duchy, 2001 
Muscovy Company. Arctic ex))editions 
sent out (1580, 1007), 6327-21) 

— foundation, 677. 6320 

Mush. Armenia, poetical contests, 3025 


Mushi-Kongo, W. African negros, 337 
, Muskfinu, Babylonian freemen, 2821 
! Muskhogean (Appalachian) stock, 337 
Muskhogees, tribe : see Creek Indians 
Muski, ancient people, 1723 
Muskoki tribe, 50l)8-700 : see also 
Creek Indians 
Musk-ox, 124 

Muslim, Abbassid general : see Abu 
Muslim 

Musri, Assyrian overseer. 1883 
' Mussa, sultan of Mellc (1311 31), 2220 
' Mussato, Albertino (1201-1325)),^ 4122 
I Mussumba, Central Africa, 2305 
Mustafa, 'I'lirkish imposter, (1402), 2080 
Mustafa I., Turkish sultan (1617 18), 
! 3014. 3014 

Mustafa II.. Turkish sultan (165)5-1703) 


! 30 IH, 51020 

Mustafa III., Turkish sultan (1754- 
i 73), 51022 

! Mustafa Kuprili, Turkish grand vizir, 
: 51010 

i Mustafa Pasha. Turkish soldier, «ie- 
I feabid by Napoleon (1705)), 2158 

Mustafa Pasha, lea<ler of the Young 
1 Turks (1807). 5205 

Mustagh Ata Mountains, 1123-24 
Mustaio. El. caliph of Egypt, (1412), 


2151 


Hustansir El, caliph of Egypt (1036 04), 
2140 

Mustanzb, Abbassid caliph (d. 1242), 
J 5)08 

Mustapha II., sultan (105)5), 4 4 45 
Mustarshid, Abbassid calipli, 15)58 
Mustazim, Abbassid caliph (1242-58), 
15)08 

Mutabil, governor of Dur-ilu, 1700 
Mutakkit Nusku, king of Assyria. 1050 
Mutamid, Abliassiii calipli, 15)15 
Mutassim, Abbusshl calipli (833). 1044 
Mutavakkil. Abbassid calipli (847-01), 
1045, 1043 

Mutiny, Indian (1857) 5 see IiKlian 
Mutiny 

Mutsu-hito, emperor of .lapaii, 449, 
571, 373, 581 

Muttallu, king of the Khatti, 1721 
Muttra, massacre hy Ahmed Khan 
Ahduli (1701), 1247 
MuvafTak, brother of caliph. 1045 
Mu-wang, Chinese ruler. 752 
Muzaflar ed-din, shah of Persia (185)0- 
15)07), 15)5)1, 1991 

Muzaffar Jang, claimant to Dcccan, 
1255 


Muzo, emerald mines. 5820 
Muzos, S. American tribe, 5015) 
Mwanga, king of Cganda (1881), 2:U)2 
Mycale, battle of, 1810, 2.502 
Mycenm, etlinoU)g.v of people, 337 
-- excavations, 2102 06 

— lion gateway. 2403 

— reconslructed city. 2403 
- religious customs, 2462 

Myceneean civilisation, alphabetical 
writing, 2420 

— dcvel«>piiieiit, 2401-06, 2403, 2404, 

2403 

— Egyptian intluences, 287 

— Etruscans inllnenccd by, 2408 

— legend of the siege of Troy. 1702 

— pottery an<! porcelain, 1564, 1568 
Myoeriuus, king of Egypt : see Men- 

kaiira 

Myl», battle of (260 2637 

Hyonnesus, naval battle of. 1841 
Myra, I.yeiaii roek-tomb, ISOI 
Myriocephalon, battle of (1176), 2062 
Mysia, Asia Miimr, migration of people 
to Asia. 2400 

— Persian satrapy. 1813 

— Roman acquisition (116 ii.o.), 1832 

— Slav origin of Mysiaiis, 1701 
Mysore, British wars witli Haidar Ali 

and Tippii, 1255), 1268, 1272, 

5400 

— Haidar All’s rule, 1250, 5400 

— native rule restored 1340 

— Tipiui Sultan’s rule, 1268, 1272, 5400 
Mysticism, rise and growth of, 2883, 

2074, 3747 

Mytilene, 2517. 2550, 1790 


N 

Nabtfrzanes, Persian Chiliarch, 2560 
Nabatiea, 1864, 1885, 1863 
Nabonassar, king of Babylonia (747 
DX\), 1612, 1615 

Nabonidus, king of Babylon (555-38 
B.C.), 1626, 1798, 273, 1634, 1581 
Nabopolassur, king of Babylon (625- 
605 B.C.), 1623, 1686, 1804, 1634 
Nabu-aplu-iddina, king of Babylonia, 
1612 

Nabu-bel-shnmate, king of Babylonia 
1 (e. 651-640 n.C.), 1711, 1713 

i Nabu-dan, king of Assyria. 1655 
Nabula, Syrian monk, 2025 
! Nabu-mukin-apli, king of Babylonia 
! (060 n.C.), 1612, 1658 

I Nabu-nadin-zer, king of Babylonia 
(734-33 B.C.), 1616 

Nabu-nasir, king of Babylonia : see 
1 Nabonassar 

i Nabu-shum-ishkun, king of Babylonia 
I (746-8 B.C.), 1612, 1615 

Nabn-shum-ukin, Babylonian governor 
1 (7;)3 B.C.), 1616 

I Nabu-ushallim ot Bit-Dakuri, 1678 
I Nabu-zer-napishti-ushthesir, 1678 
Nachan kingdom, in Maya legend, 573 ? 
Nachod, battle of (1866), 5073, 5074 
Nachtigal, Gustave, 2230 
! Nadab, king of Israel (c. 910 u.c.), 173f 
I Naddodd, Earue Island colonist, di-^- 
i covery of Iceland (867), 3545 

Nadios, king of Babylon : see Xabii- 
' midin-zer 

Nadir, shah of Persia (17:10-47), 108r. -7. 

, 1982, 1212 

! Nadir, Jewish tribe in Arabia, 1902 
Nadir Jang, nawab of (1»(* Decc.'ui 1255 
Naefels, battle of (1388), 3662 
Nalrid dynasty, in (iranad.i, 4ool 
Nagada, royal tomb, lOgypt, 2026 
, Nagars, Dard tribe, 325, 1158, 1332, 337, 
1388 

Nagasaki, pictun s, 430, 522, 543 
Nagoya, Japan, 421, 499 
Nagpur, 1299, 1274, 1277, 1244 
Naharina, ancient kingdom: .sec Mitaiii 
, Nahias, Turkisli district, 3097 
, Nahr el Kelb, stele of, 1003, 1742 
i Nahr-sharri canal, 1634 
i Nahua races, Mexican Tndiniis, 337, 
j 5728 -5800, 570t). 5722, 5769 

I Nahum, Hebrew propliet, 1784 
Naidaijin, privy (‘«mncillor in Japan, 469 
I Naifaaurut, king of Egyiit (109 o.c.). 

! 2128 

Naimans, Asiatic tribe, :3:i8. 1482 
Nairi country, Assyrian name for region 
soutli of liUke Van, 1786, 1062, 16 >6 
I Nairs, Hindu tril><^ 338 
NakimolT, Admiral, 5010 
I Namaqua (Nainas), African peoiile, 338, 
2283, 2284 

Namchao, kingdom of the Thai, 1402 
Namdoji Prau, Burmese ruler U760-6;j) 
1390 

Namikawa, Japanese clolsoiiii6 worker, 
545 

. Nana, gialdcss of Ereeh. 1701, 1713, 171.'» 

, Nanak, religious reform.T, India, 1211 
Nana Sahib, in Indian Mutiny, 1300, 
1306, 5499-5501 
Nancy, battle (1477). 3119 
Nandar Kumar Brahman : see Nun- 
comar 

Nandi tribes, 5522 
Nanking, views, 702, S42 
Nanking treaty (1842), 707 
Nan Liang, state, China, 1467 
Nansen, Fridtjof, 6341-42, 0340 
Nantes, Edict of (1508), 42o:i, 4202 
— revocation of (1085), 4160. 4625 
Napata, ancient kingdom, Africa, 2120, 
2244, 2246 

Napier, Lord (1786-1834). 792 
Napier, Admiral, Sir Charles, 2162 
Napier, Sir Charles (1782 -1853), Sind 
campaign, 1290, 5550 
Napier. Sir Robert : see Napier of 
Magdala 

Napier ot Ettrick, Lord (1819-98), 

- tiovornor-tJcneral of India, 1331 



Nap — Nec 

Napier of MaKdala, Lord, Abyssinian 
expedition (1868), 1237, 2256, 6004 
Naples, city, (iaribaldi’s entrance Into 
(I860), 5045 

— kingdom of Aragon acquires, 3999, 

4005 

— conquered by Napoleon (1799), 4693 

— constitution enforced (1820), 4843 

— French king’s claim to, 3830, 3414 

— Hungarian conquest (1347), 3119 

— Joseph Bonaparte proclaimed king, 

4729 

— nu‘di;cval history, 3940-52 

— misgovernment of Ferdinand T., 4843 

— republicans defeated (1848), 4928 

— rulers (1266-1516), 3975-78 

— Sicilian revolt, 5042 

— trade with East, 4054 

— university, 4131 

— Victor Emmanuers campaign against 

(1860-61), 5049 

Napoleon I., Bonaparte, emperor of the 
French (1804-14), 4676, 4776 

— Austria joins coalition against (1813), 

4758 

— Austrian war (1809), 4743 

— battletleld pictures, 4711-24 

— blockade of British ports decree, 473 1 

— British sea power and. 4690 

— British war (1803), 4710 

— burial in the Tnvalidcs (1840), 4905, 

490!), 4910, 4911 

--campaigns, general survey, 4645-47 

— ('anadian war of 1812 influenced by, 

6111-14 

— crossing the Alps, 32 

— Directory dissolved, 4694 

— divorce of Josephine, 4741, 4746 

— educational scheme, 4706 

— lCgyi)tian campaign, 2156, 4690-94, 

5499 

— emperor of the French, 4725-34 

— European coalition against (1805), 

4726 

— exile to Elba (1814), 4760, 4760 

— exile to St. Helena, 4768 

— fall of, 4753 60 

— fame among the Japanese, 535 

— First (.’onsul, 4701 10 

— invasion of England, plans, 4735 

— Italian campaign, 4679-94 
-- bonisiana policy, 6209-10 

■ marriage to Marie J.<mise (1810), 
4744 

— Moderate party’s conspiracy against, 

4686 

— Mohammedanism professed in Egypt, 

2157 

— IViiinsular War, 4730 52 

— pictures, miscellaneous, iOHO, 46SI, 

46S4, 46S5, 46 S7, 4690, 4691, 4692, 
469:i, 4706, 4707, 4709, 4726,4727, 
4729, 4730, 4731 

— I’oland policy, 4732 

— portraits, 4695 -4700, 4725 

— rrnssian league with Kussia against 

(1813), 4756 

— Prussian war (1806), 4731 

— religion, 4705 

— retreat from Moscow', 4755 

— return from Elba and llnal over- 

throw, 4761 66 

— rise to pow’er, 4642-44 

— Boyalist plot against ( 18(J3), 4710 

- Russian alliance at treaty of Tilsit 
(1807), 4733 

— Russian W’ar(1807), 47.‘l-2 

— Russian war (1812), 4754 

— -Russo-Austrian coalition against, 

4693 

— Spanish policy, 4734, 5957-64, 

— Syrian campaign, 4692 

— 'ITafalgar’s influence on plans, 4735 

— Waterloo campaign (1815), 4767-68 
Napoleon III., emperor of the French 

(1852-70), 4949-56, 5005-32, 5093- 
5123 

— American policy, 6246 

— attempt on French throne. 4905 

— Austrian and Prussian policy (1866), 

5069, 5070, 5078 

— British policy towards, 4977-81 

— Favour’s alliance with, 5036 

— Favour’s influence over, 5042 

— “ compen.sations ” for Prussian ag- 

grandisements claimed, 5080, 5085 


Napoleon III. and Count Bismarck 
after Sedan, 5118 

— declaration of war. 5103 

— decline ot power, 5093-5123 

— deposed (1870), 5123 

— Emperor Francis Joseph’s meetings 

with (1867), 5087 

— empire re-established, 4952, 5005-32 

— Franco-Prussian War (1870), 4787, 

5109-11 

— liberal measures (1867), 5086 

— in London, 4993 

— Mexican policy, 6000-4 

— Orsini’s bomb outrage, 4992, 5020 

— Pius IX. supported by, 4974, 5010, 

5093 

— portraits, 4953, 5025, 5106, 5 107 

— as president and dictator, 4784, 

4950-56 

— presiding over council at the 

Tuilcries, 5113 

— prisoner In the hands of the Prus- 

sians, 5119 

— Prussian policy, 4786, 5069, 5070, 

5078 

— Siamese delegates received, 5031 

— social policy, 5265 

— surrender (1870), 5117, 5121 
Napoleon code, 4706 

Napoleon Joseph, king of Rome, diikc 
of Reichstadt (1811-IS32), 4745 
Naqsh-i-Rustam, tombs at, 1811, 1S12, 
1S13, 1877 

Naraggara, battle (2o2 ii.i\), 2649 
Narai, king of Siam (c. 1650), 1404 
Naramsin, Babylonian ruler, 61, 1594, 
1700 

-sculptures, 263, 264, 270, 1704 
Narbonaid, king of Babylon, 61 
Narbonne, 4133, 3986, 4093 
Narcissus, Roman freedinan (41 a.i>.), 
2719, 2720 

Nares, Arctic expedition (1875), 6340, 
6337 ‘ 

Narmer, ancient Egyptian king, 2ol7, 
2032, 246, 247, 2020, 248 
Nar jia« Roman colony, 2634 
Narragansett Indians, 6046 
Narses, Roman general, 3372, 3460 
Narses. king of Persia, 1877, 1877 
Narva, battle (1700), 11.51, 4.500 
Narvaez, Panfllo de, 5898, 6ol4 
Narvaez, Ramon Maria, duke of 
Vahmeia, ministry 0848), 4900 
Naseby, battle (1645), 4347 
Naselli, governor of Palermo (1820), 4811 
Nasir, Abbassid cilipli, 1965 
Nasir, Oinayyad governor in Khorassan 
(747), 1929 

Nasir Allah of Bokhara (1827 - 60 ), 1.518 
Nasir ed-din, the Ayubride governor of 
Damascus (1260), 1969 
Nasir ed-din, shah of JVrsia (1848-98), 
1988. 1990, 1991 
Nasir ed-din. Khodja, 298o 
Nasir ed-din Khusru Khan : see 
Khusru Shah 

Nasir ed-din Mahmud Shah, ruler in 
slave dynasty (1246-66), 1219 
Nasir ed-din Sabuktegin of Ghazni, 
Indian conquests, 1951, 1215 
Nasir Mohammed, Mameluke sultan 
(1293-1341), 2151 

Nasir THlah Khan, amir of Afghanistan, 
European antipathies, 5,503 
Nassau, duchy, 4835, 5080, 5081 
Ilassau, Bahamas, 6192 
Nastesen, Ethiopian king, 2128 
Natal, Boer struggle with British, 5514- 
16 

— British supremacy asserted, 2319 

— constitution and government, 5.567 

— defenees, 5593 

— edueation, 5590 

— first Boer settlement, 2318 
-native question, 2.>4* 

— self-government, grant, 5648 

— statistics 

— Zulu power, 2287 
Natalie, queen of Servin, 5321 
Nataputta, founder of Juiiiisin, 1198 
Natchez Indians, 338 

National African Company : see Royal 
Niger Company 

National Assembly, France, constitution 
under Louis XVI., 4639, 4648, 4649 


general index 

National Assembly, economic conditions 
under, 6384-88 

“ National Congress,'’ India* self-govern- 
ment organisulion, 1343 
National Covenant (1638, Scotland). 
4334, 4365 

** National factories ” of France, 4949 
National Guard of France, 4650, 4865 
Nationalists, Irish party, 4772 
-Soutli African parly, 2345 
National Society ((b'rm iTD, .505-’ 
Nations, Battle of the (1813), 4758 
Nations of the world, alphabet of tlio 
world’s raees, 311-52 

— chronological chart, 74 -77 

— see also names of nations 
Native states of India, are, a. 1363 

— Lawrence’s policy, 1324 

— supreme (lovcnimeut’s relations 

with, 1354 

— .s(“c also names of stnt(\s 
Nattmussor, Swedish political faction, 

4580 

Natural selection theory, '32, 6392-1!) 
Nature, man’s place in, 15 35 
Nature worship, 205, IS17 
Naucratis, (Jreek .settlement, 1789, 2126 

2591 

Naupactus, Peace Congress of. 2586 

Nausicles, Athenian gtmeral, 2532 

Nautch dance, 1217 

Navajos, Athabascan tribe. 321, 5720 

Navarino, battle ( 1827), 2161, 4855, 4856 

Navarino, Bay of, 4856 

Navarre, history (15tli century), 3999 

— independence and growth’ of king- 

dom (12tli eentnrv), 3986 88, 
3991-93 

— Spain aniM'xes, 3833 

Navas de Tolosa, battle (1212), 3991, 
3993,4007 
Navero, E. G., 5985 
Navies : see under eoimiries 
Navigation Acts (1651 6o), British 
colonial, 6190 -92 

— Dutch trade affects, 1385, 4614 

— I'liforeernent against F.S.A., 6203 17 

— N. American eolonii's atfeeting, 6039, 

6046, 6071 -76 

>rovislons ami result, 4351, 4615) 

18 46-49) repeal, 6195 
Naviglio, battle ( 1859), 5026 
Naxos, island, 1814 

Nazareth, Friisaders eaptiins 3387, 4040 
Nazibugash : s(>e Shii/igash 
Nazi-maruttash, king of Babylon, 1654 
Nazim Pasha, 5321 
Ndlambe, Kallir ebiet, 5509-10 
Neale, Edward Vansittart, 5257 
Neandathal, race of prlmitivi* man, 152, 
338 

Nearchus the Cretan, Macedonian ad- 
miral and expIorcT, 50, 1 124, 2566, 

2592 

Nabaioth, of th(> Bible ; see Nabaiati 
Nebenius, Karl Friedrich, 4838 
Nob-hapet Ra Mentahotep, king of 
Egypt, deification of, 2067 
Nebo, god, 1615 
Nebraska. F.S.A., 6230-31 
Nebuchadnezzar I., king of Babylf)niri 
(c. noon. ('.), 1609, 1656, 1704, 1608 
Nebuchadnezzar II., king of Babylon 
(604 562 H.C.), 15«l) HI, 1623-26 

— buildings, 1625, 2H21 

— efforts to improve trading facilities, 

1424 

— instructing bis generals, 1624 

— irrigation works, 1634 ■ 

— Jernsalem captured and destroyed 

(.586 Ji.<’.), 1781, 1779 

— Jews carried into captivity, 1754 

— palace ruins, 1625 

— Zedekiah sentenced by, 1780 
Nebuchadnezzar III., rebel siibjeid. of 

Darius: see Nidintu-Bel 
Nebula, evolution of earth from, 79- 
88, 81, 83, 84 

Necherqphes, king of Egypt, 2033 
Necho II., king of Egypt (610-595 n.c,), 
1623, 1780, 2125 

Necho, prince of Sais and Memphis 
(c. 671 n.o.), 2122 

Necker. Jacques (1732-1804), French 
financier, 4567, *4568,4649, 4570,4572 

6523 
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NaoUnebof I.» king of Rgypt, 2128 
NeoUuebui 11., king uf Egypt, 2120 
Neterai-ka>Ra, king of Egypt, 2037 
Neferhotep, king of Egypt, 2050 
Ne!et-kft-Ra, king of Egypt, 2038 
Nefer-khepru-Ra, king of Egyi^t; »ec 
Ameniiot(;p IV. 

Nelerkheret, king of Egypt, 2031, 2033 
Nefertari. queen of Egyi»t, 2100 
Negri, Theodore. 4854 
Negritoei, brancli of Ethiopic man, 
338, 349 

— development of type, 1420 
-of MalayHia, HHO 00 

— in Philippine I»land9, 1009 

— Hurviving dialects in British Empire, 

5554 

Negroei, people, 3‘3 m, 2008-10 
-art of ilenlii negroes, H'Jfi'i, 2284 
--colour problem of United States, 
see IJ.S.A. 

— future of in Africa discussed, 56al- 

52 

— intliienee on periplc-S of X. Africa, 

2188, 2200 

— missionary interest in, 5611 

- North African kingdmiH, 2217-5C 

— of North ('entral Africa, 2205-70 

— origin of charaeterislies, 20.22 

— slavery: S(‘e si;, very and I’.S.A. 
-Tropical Afri<'a, problem of treat- 

merd, 502'.» 

— types, .V.W, 227/ 

— see also names of races and kingdom 
Nogiib, tunnel of, 10’35 

Negus, title of ruler of Abyssinia. 2250 
Nehemiah, lf«il»rew prophet, 78, lHr»o 
Nehemiah, Book of, 1819 
Neill, Colonel, l iOO 

Neiiakert. queen of Egypt : sei 
Nltocrls 

Neith, Egyptian g»>ddeHS, 2097 
Nejd, Arabia, 1908 
Nekan : see Neeho 

Nekhebet, Egyptian godde,ss of birtln 
212, 2097 

Nekhen, town, ancient Egypt, 2014 
Nekherophes, Kgvidian king, 2o;il 
Nekht, king of Egypt, 2o:t2 
Nekhtnebt, kings of ICgypt ; ace Nee* 
tanebus 

Nekuaiyar, candidate to Mogul throm 
(1719-2:t), 1210 

Nelson, Admiral Horatio (1758 -1805). 
Arctic expedition (I77:J), 03:10 
-Pape St. VitK’cnt battle, 1083, 4fiSU 

- ('openbagen battle, 4704 

— - Egyptian campaign, 2150, 1691, 5527 
-portrait. 47 3S 

• Trafalgar ( 1805), 4728, 1735 -36, 47:iS 
Nelson, Dr., 6119 21 
Nemanja, Servian ruler : see Stephen I 
Nemart, prince of SInnnn. 2121 
Nemean games, 2:i78 
Nemequene, /.ippa king, 5S22 21 
Nemeti, (lerinanie tribe, :n35 
Nempes, Nigerian tribe, 338 
Nemus Dianse, sacred grove of Aricda 
2619 

Nemaa, race, 5822 
Neneter, king of Egypt, 2033 
Neo-Platonism„ 2872 
Neolithic Age, 151 73, 2013 
Nepal, India, llritisli war with (1814 
15). 1276, 5199 5501 

— Chinese invasion (1792), 5.505 
-situation in the Himalavas, 1124 

Nepete, Homan colony. 2621 22 
Nepherites, king of Egypt (409 u.c.) : 
see Naiiaaunit 

Nepoi. Julius, Koimin emperor (d. 
480). 279 :j 

Neretva (or ragauia), Serb province. 
3076 

Nergal, Babylonian god. 1640 
Nergal-shar-usur, king of Babylon ; ace 
Neriglissar 

Nergal-ushezib. king of Babylon (694- 
93 W.C.), 1019, 1707 

Neriglissar (Nergal-shar-usur), king of 
Babylon, 1626 

Nero, Komau emperor (54-68 a.d.), 
2721 24 

— Christian persecution.^, 2722, 2860 

— mother murdered, 2722 

— iH)rtrait, 2723 
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Nero, watching Christiana burnt alive, 
2866 

Nero, C. Clandioa, consul, 2648 
Nero, Claadicu Drnaos, Roman general : 
eee Drusua 

Nero, Tiberias Clandins, Roman general : 

see Tiberius Claudius Nero 
Nerses Klajetsi, Armenian catholicus 
(1066-73), 3025 

Nerses in., Armenian patriarch (640- 
.61), 2929 

Nertchinsk. treaty (1680), 414 
Nerva, Roman emperor (97), 2748 , 2748 
Nestorians. 338 

— in Central Asia, 1479 

— in China, 825 

— doctrines of Ncatoriua, 2890 

— wedding guests, 1479 

Nestorius, patriarch of Constantinople, 
doctrines, 2890 
Neterkara, king of Egypt, 2040 
Neterkhet, Egyptian king, pyramid of, 
255 

Netherlands. 4253-62, 4417-30, 4609- 
14, 5357-63 

— area and i)opuIatIon 

— art, 4135-:i6, 4418 

— in Atlantic Ocean history, 36r»>-67 

— Belgian revolt against (1829-38), 

4873 

— Belgium united with (1813), 4872 

— British naval wars, 4351, 4419, 

4420, 4422, 4620, 552.5-27 

— colonies : see names of colonies 

— c<»mmcrcial history, 4609-14, 5363 

— currency 

— barrier treaty witli England (1709), 

4 162 

— (Mlticafion to-day, 5234, 5360 

- Elizabeth’s negotiations with, 4273, 

4283 

— finance 

— Ercncli war (1671), 4424-25 

— governni'uit 

— iinlepeiidence declared (1648), 4156 

— Indian Ocean influence, 1433 

— Indu.Htry of to-day. 

— Louis AlV.’s relations with, 4404, 

4 07-30 

— modern conditions, 5234-35, 5357- 

63 

Napoleon’s alliance with, 4683 

— Napoleon’s annexation uf (1810), 

1746 

- recent events, 5363 

— slave trade In W. Africa, 5474 

— social democracy in, 5278 

— social rcf(»rms, 5234 

— South African wars with Hotten- 

tots (17th century), 2282 

— S. American trade, 5949-52 

— Spanisli naval defeat (1607), 4325 

— Spanish rule, 4153, 425:3-62 

— l’nite«l Netherlands founded (1579), 

4261 

— united with Empire (1548), 4220 

— Virginia trade, 6038 

Netrimu, king of Egypt ; see Neneter 
Neubrunn, battle (1866), 5079 
Neuburg, palatinate, 4295, 4388 
Neuchatel, 22 
Neuenburg, 4903, 5018 
Ne-ueser>ra, king, pyramids of, phte 
facing 1953, 2037, 2038, 2038 
Neusohl. Hungary, 3137 
Neuss, siege (1474), 3654 
Neville's Cross, battle (1346), 3915 
Nevis, Leeward Islands, 6184, 

6198-99 

New Amsterdam, 6050-56, 6192 
New Britain, native of, 942 
New Brunswick, 

— camping party, 6124 

— early settlers and history, 6122, 

6134 I 

— Indian tribes, way of living, 6023 ' 

— modern trade and prosperity, 6154- 

56 

New Caledonia, natives, 939, 940 
New Carthage, Spain, 2640, 2648 
Newcastle. Duke of (d. 1768), 4514 , 4515 
New England, Canadian relations with 
in time of early settlers, 6033-35 

— Canadian settlers : see Canada 

— colonisation, 4329, 6045-56 


Ncc — New 

New England, Navigation Act, 6203 
Newfoundland, history (1497-1909), 
6177-79 

— acquisition by Sir Humphrey Gil- 

bert, 5445 

— British recover, 6035 

— Cartier’s explorations, 6016 

— D’Iberville conquers, 6035 

— discovery by Cabots, 6177, 6324 

— discovery by Cortereal, 6013, 6324 

— discovery by Northmen, 3546, 6011 

— education, 5590 

— English settlement, 5453, 6018 

— fisheries, 6011-18, 6019, 6068, 6101, 

6175, 6177-79, 6324-26, 6378 

— government, 5574, 5648, 6175, 6178, 

6378 

— lumber industry, 6185 

— views, 6179-83 

New France : see Canada 
New Granada, 5918, 5960-94 
New Guinea (Papua), administration, 
5578 

— area, 945 

— British take possession in 1883, 

1074, 1075 

— Cook’s expedition (1768), 6345 

— education, 5502 

— lake dwellings, 165 

— Papuan language, 5554 

— Papuan people, 339, 889, 890, 942, 

5624 

— recent history, 6362 

— tree dwellers, 20 

New Hampshire, colonisation, 6046 
New Hebrides, 939, 6362 
New Jersey, 6053 
New Lanark, 5245, 5247 
Newman, Cardinal, 4895, 4806 
New Orleans, 6029, 6209, 6068, 6250 
New Orleans, battle (1814), 4776, 6114 
New Plymouth, foundation, 6045-40 

New Providence, West Indies, 6188 
New Siberian Islands, 124, 6336 
New South Wales, 1029-50 

— commercial crisis (1843), 1046 

— constitution (1842), 1047 

— constitution and government, 1072, 

5576 

— convict settlements, 1031, 1048, 

5479 

— development, 1043-50 

— federal movement, attitude towards, 

1084, 1089 

— founding of colony, 1029-41 

— gold discoveries, 1076 

— Industrial Arbitration Act (1901), 

1083, 1096 

— Labour Party, 1083, 1093 

— land question in modern times, 1080 

— legislative council, 5575 

— protection, 1 0{)6 

— separation of Victoria from (1850), 

1060 

— sheep farming, introduction, 1034 

— tantt policy, 1096 

— Wages Dispute Bill (1908), 6360 

New Spain, 5960 
Newspapers : see Press 
New Sweden, 4382 

New Testament, canon, history of con- 
struction, 2865 

Newton, Isaac (1643-1727), 4143, 4473, 
4476 

New York, city, foundation, 6053 

— Frontenac’s sclieme to capture, 6032 

— smart set, 6306-11 

— views, 6260, 6280, 6281, 6293, 6313, 

6315 

— War of Independence, 6087-6100 

— Well’s criticism, 6306-14 
New York Stote, 6203, 6217, 6220 
New Zealand, 985-1002 

— aborigines : see Maoris 

— agriculture, 986 

— circumnavigation by Captain Cook, 

6345 

— cities, 993 

— compulsory military training 

— decrease in indigenous population, 

5626 

— defences, 5503 

— discovery by Dutchman. 6457 
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New— Nor 

New Zealan«1, “ Dn'iuliKnmht ” ofTorod 
t<i (rieat hritaiii. im>-j 

— -('arly inhabitant'', orijjin, 

— rdncation. .'j.V.bJ 

--U«'ld di'>o)V(‘ri<''', U97, 00'*^ 
--‘Government and administration, 
7}7)7\) 

--ira\\kt‘’s Ihiv t’onfi'renc*' 000 

■ - Indiistriil Arbitration A< t, Inoi! 

' Indnstjie''. 

laiunir and land laws, 1001 
Maori wars ISlVi 70), 

001 , oo<», oun, 00 ■'i, 

— - map, OSf, 

— popidal ion, OS.'), |002 

— p()it il and ti lejiiapli rate-', looil 
rf’ft'iit history, inoii 

— scenes, tbs;, 0S!t, 001, 00:i, 005, 

oor,, 007 , OOS, 000. lOOO 

— sell-iGovt'rninent. .M) IS 

New Zealand Company (IS:*.')), OOo 
Ney, Marshal (1700 1757, 17 is, 

170)0, 1755 

Nczahnaco.yotl, t'hiehimee emperor, 
;)7so-o7 

Nezahualpilli, Chiehimec emperor, 070:)- 
r)S(in 

Nezib, battle (is:p.n, 2I0ii 

Nezim Bey of Breraet, All)anian pnet, 

poems ot, :hi0)0) 

Nez Perces, North .American tiibe, aa.s j 
Nsaundere, province of Adam.iwa, ‘Jii-.'sj 
Nsoyo, n.itive kinedtim, 'join 
Ngu.ven Angue, king of Annam, 1111- 

Nguyen Hoang, ruler of Annam, lllo 
Niagara, 0)iii la, oino, ooos, tio.’iS 
Niagara Falls, oojo, li Jii, (> : n 
Niani-Niam, African people, ajl, 'J20.'). 

‘J20.S, .>.')l:{ IS, 1 

Nibi, king of Kllipi, 10)71 1700) 

Nic^a, J.')!)!, 4(1 IS ‘Jo 
Nicmn, council of (a‘j,’)), ‘JS70 

— (7S7). ‘Joao. 0011 
Nicrean Creed, ‘Js7o 

Nicanor, general of Autigtinns, isas 
Nicanor, Macedoni.in commander, 'J.')l'.> 
*J.')04 

Nicanor, Syrian commander, is.')0) 
Nicaragua, 

— federation with Central American 

state.s, 0)007 

— moimtains, 57 "> 

— Nalma raei-s in, r)7.')0) 

• pos1ag(“ rates, 

— .statistics, 

— C.S. incorporation selii-me, OJOO) 
Nicaragua Canal, loo.'), 0*j0)t; 
Nicaraguans, a. is 

Nice, .■)oa7, aoll 

Nicephorus I., Dyzantine emi'croi 

(SOJ SlO), IZ'.IIO 

Nicephorus II., Ilyz.antine emperor 
(ima -'.»()'•), ‘jp.')‘j, oo'io 
Nicephorus III. ( Hotaneiatesi, I’.yzan- 
tine rinperor (lo7.s si), ‘J'.t,‘)7 
Nicephorus, it.itriareli of Constanti- 
nople (soO) 1.',), •J‘.):J7 
Nicephorus Blemmvdes, (ircek scholar 
ol loth century, J'.t7J 
Nicephorus Phocas, lly/.antine general, 
Itulgan.m campaign (SO.')), :’,o:{7 
Nicetas, itatriareh of Con'^tantinojile 
(70)0)- SO). ‘J'.n7 

Nichiren, .lapanese r.inblliiA saint. 
.')!.'), 51/:, 5 IS 

Nicholas, j)atriar»‘h <jf Coii''tantinoj)le. 
‘J91'.) 

Nicholas, Cnarani convert. ,')'.i:i.') :{0) 
Nicholas!., pfinc' of Montenegro (b^ll) 
5522. .■):pjs 

Nicholas I., ])oi)e (.s.')S- 0)7). :: 7 is id 

— «*xcommunieation ot I'hotius. J.sp'i 

— torge<l ‘leeretals used, o70)J 0)4 

— m.irriage of Loth.air lir.oj)posr tl.:m:{0) 

— negotiations with Moris of Miilgaria, 

2040 

Nicholas II., T»upc ( 10 .)S oj;, :f!ti:;-n, 
:{.')01. nol'J 

Nicholas III., pope nj77-.so), s27. 
Nicholas V., po])(‘ 1 1 ii7-.'j.')), Joot, :;400, 
'JOSH. 412.')-2.s 

Nicholas I., t.sar of Itu.s^ia fiS'J.'i 7>5). 
Crimean i)olicy : see (Yiinean War 

— Ch*rman iK)Iicy. 4006 

— and Poland (1835), 4782 


Nicholas I., ixirtrait, -fSSO 

— Schleswig-Holstein (inestion, 4944 

— Turkish policy, 5000-5010 
Nicholas II., tsar of Russia (1804), 

5 1 05-90 

— l>ie(ures, 5I0S, 5109. 5200, 5501 
Nicholas Longobardi. 827 

Nicholas Mavrocordalo. voivode of 
Wallaehia (1710-:’)tt). :U‘:)8 
Nicholson. John, MUKH. n.soi 
Nicholson’s Nek, hallle (1899), 2338 
Nicias, peace of, 2512 
Nicobarese, 338 
Nicolas : see Nieliolas 
Nicolaus of Damascus, liistoria 2092 
j Nicolet, Jean, 0O22 
I Nicomedes I., king of Rithvnia, 1827, 

! 1S27 

Nicomedes III., king »)f Milhvnia, 1831, 
23.84 

Nicomedia. 2875 
Nicopoli. battle (1392). 31'J() 

Nicopolis, Thrace, 27.)0 
Nicuesa, Diego de, TiSui 
Nidaros, Norw.i.N ; see Drontheim 
Nidintu-Bcl (Nebuchadnezzar III.), 
n‘b(‘ilit)n against D.inus. 1810 
Niebla, Castile eonqners. 300.') i 

Nieboer, writer on slavery. 28 lo | 

Niebuhr, Barthold G. (1770 Ih:*)!), 4827, i 
4S20 

Niel, General Adolphe (1802 OO). .50'J0 
Nietzsche on evolution, 0114 17 
Niffer : st'i* Nippur 
Nigantha,, 1198 

Niger, Pescennius, ileeted Koman 
iiperor in Syria (193), 2703 
Niger, river, *J'J7h, 2225 
Nigeria, Mritish expeditions (18.86 
1906), .5518 -19 

— Mritish forces in. r>.")94 

— clay lamps maiie in, 2270 

— ediH'atioii in southern pro\inee, 

,5.').89 

— froiilii'i’s, 2278 

— liitnn* diseiis.seil. .5617 

— (iovernmeiit and administration, 

.5.570 

-- native open-air school, 5505 
Nigerian group o* buuuneie negro | 
tribes, •'.‘.s 

Nightcaps, Swi'dish parly: sco N'att- [ 

Nightingale, Florence, 4990 I 

Nigrinius, Airdius ( 1 18), Roman general, ' 
27.51 I 

Nihab, Kgypti.in king. 2oi6 
Nihilists of Russia, 5 1 9:{, 5 10 /. 5 1 9.5 . 5 105 
Nihongi, ancient eliroiiie'les of .lapan, ' 
1.58, 461. 462 I 

Nii, ancient city, Syria. 2072, 'J07.5 | 

Niini Novgorod, Mnssia, I J'JI, :)3o I, .'i/Rt.'; j 
Nika riots at Byzantium (532). 2910 ^ 

Nike, tenij)le ol, 2517 
Nikko, .lapan, 5‘JO, 429, 427, .501, 502, 
.503 I 

Nikolaus : see Niehol.is ^ 

Nikolsburg, peaei; (Mi'J'J), :n'J9 j 

Nikon, patriarch of Moscow, 3329, 5520 \ 
Nile, ri%er, ‘JO‘J2 23 I 

— Marius’ eaii.al to tlie Red S(‘a, 1.812 

— <*ataraet, 2025 i 

-dams, 216.8 

— early Arabi.in division into three 

;iiins, 5662 

Kgyj)Cs d«’pendene(‘ upon. 2173 

— li\e(i time-l.ible for Hoods, 2176 

— flowing with honey legend. 20:53 

— tortifieations built bv Srniisret III., 

•JO 5 6 

— iliipoitanee ot, to I0g\ pf , 'J17 ’> 

— infliienee of insiiHieieiit llood.s on 

early dynasties, 20 lo 

— irrigation systems. 16:52, 
map of the ha.sin, 2022 
map of the delta, 2024 

— mild deposit, rate. 2‘53 

— origin of n;ime, 20'J:5 

— i)rehistorii times, 2:5:5 

— .seeiie.s on. 2025 

— HWaiiifi dwelling races of the Citper 

Nile, 2266 

- Urn ■ tal)le of, 2176 
Nile, Battle of the (1780), 21.56, 4691, 
4771, 5527, 4083 
Nile god, 2639 


Nilgiri Hills, India. 112.5, 11.50, 1157 
Nilitic group o! Sudanese negro tribes, 

:5:5S 

Nilotic family of languages, 5554 
Nilus, Christian mystic pi. e. 430), 2883 
Nilus, hermit, 3725 
Nima Quicki*, Ma.va chief, 575.8 
Nimeguen, treaty (1678). 4160, 4430 
Nimes, Roman town. 2777 
Nimes, Kdiet of (.'race (1620), 1205 
Nimrud, anelent M.ihylonian city, 1654, 
1()6:5, 270, 1655, 1050, plate facing 
1 669 

Ninepins, Kgyptian prehistoric, 241, 212 
Nineveh, Ass.Miaii city, Iniildings, 270, 

— destriii‘tion of (607 11. 0.), 1580, 168(5, 

16 S5, 1637 

— in the hands of the Mitaiii, 1646, 

1647 

— monument records. 276, 277, 1652 

— mound from Mossnl. 1017 

— Nahum’s diMiimeiation ot. 1781 

— N’imriid pahwes restored, platt' lacing 

l)age 11)69 
situation, l.>72 

Nineveh, battle (267 A.D.), 2917 
Ningirsu, l.agash divinity. 1505 
Ningpo. open lo t))reigii trade. 5505 6 
Ninib-apil-Eshara. kmgol Assyria. 1655 
Ninib-kudurri-usur, King of Mahy Ionia, 
1610 

Nino, Peralonso, .5.8.89 

Nippon : si'c Honshu 

Nippon Yusen Kaislia, 601 

Nippur, Mab.\ Ionian eit,\ , anti<|iii(y, 16:50 

— doeiimenls regarding, 16:95 

- Klamiti‘ allarks, 1700. 17(i:5 
Simieri.’in pyr.imid, 2(51 

- worship of Mel. 1558. 1(5:59, 26S 
Niquirans, Nahnan i)eopl(‘, :5;58 
Nirvana, 119(5, 1197 

Nisco, N., historian of Italy, :5975 
Nish, battle (1 143). 2987 
Nishada, tribe, 11.58, I169 
Nisib, battle (1839). 1891 
Nithard, liistoriaii. :55S| 

Nitocris, (|iieen ol Kgypt. 2o:59 
Nitrate shipping at. Misagiia, 50S6 
Nitrogen in I h(‘ 

Nizam of Haidarabad, origii of title, 
1211 

Nizam el Mulk, vizir of Hie Selink 
sultan, killed by assassins, 19(51 
Nizam Iskander, rnltr ot the I'linjal) 
and Delhi (d. 1517). ,1224 
Nizam Shah, dvnasty toiinded in 
Ahliiediiag.ir ( 1 490), 122 4 
Nizam-ul-Mnlk, ruler of Chit r;d (d. 1895), 
j:5M5 

Njegos, Danilo Petrovic, 3101 
Niord, .Norse deif.y, :55:5 1 
Nkole, nafi\ (‘ slate, Mast A friea . 2:502 
No, social position in .lapan, 415 
Noah’s Sacrifice, Maeli.se’s picture, 207 
Noailles, Madame de, .5:586 
No Amon : see ’I’belies 
Nobles, battle ol the (740), 2206 
Nobunaga : sec* Ola Nobnii.iga 
Nodzu, Field Marshal, 500 
Nogai, .Mongol general. 1550 
Nogai Khan, ’I’artar ebief, :5i)16 
Nogais, .Mongol people, :5:58, 1 492 
Nogi, General Count, 500 
Nola, litnisean town, 21'j:5 
Nomads, «*arlv history in Central A.sia, 
1419 50 

— ri.'-e and fall of nations in Central 

Asia, 146.5 71 

— types, 576, 1412, 1441, 1305 
Noniarch, oin»‘iaI of ancient Kgypt, 2054 
Nombre de Dios, ]>rake’s attack (1.57'J), 

.5948, 6017 

Nompanem, Chibeba king, .5818 
Nonoual, Tntnl Xins inhabit, 57.50 
Nootkas, North Amerieati tribe, .5707 
Norbert, St. (d. 1 13 4), :5699 
NordenskMld, Arctic expedition (1878), 
6:529, 6340 

Nordenskiold, Gustaf, elitf dwellings 
<liseoven*d, 571(5 

Nordlingen, battle (163 4), 4.308, 4:582, 
4535 

Norfolk Island, 967. 5480, lo:52 
Noricum, Roman i)rovin<e, 2432, .34.36, 
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Norman Conquest of England, 3380, 

3Hr>7-«4, Unf, 

Normandy, Duony of, 3378, 3r>.')0 51, 
4010, 5500 

Normann Ebrenfels, Count (1784-1«22), 
4854 

Normans, 338 

— dlsapiM^aranfft from Mfditorranoan, 

2305 

— in Italy, 2301, 3552, 3040 et soq. 

— in Normandy, 3378, 3550-51, 4010 

— rlHo (»f powrr, 2301-05 

— - H(V(i-K‘»lng Norman warriors, 
Norsemen; sot* Nortlirmn 
North, Frederic, Lord : sen (i mid ford, 
Karl of 

North Africa : sfc Morocco. Ac. 

North African Mission, 50 12 
Northallerton, Oattio (hattio of tlic 
Standard) (1138). 3013 

North America, aboriumal trilas, Ins- 
torv, 5075 78, 5001 5721 

— aborWinal tribes, relitioris willi 

colotdsfs, 0011-50, 0072 73 
-— nrili'^ii colonics revrdt : kcc I nitcd 
States 

- Ibi1i‘<h Krnpi re after Peace of I'arh 
(1703), 0071 

Ibitisli jiossessions, 0055: see also 
names of colonics 

— - Ilrili''li stnmude for power ajiainst 

I'V'MK’b, 45o5, 1518, 0057-08 

— - ('alM)t’s discoveries, :{0o0 10, 5880 

colonial lionndarv dispnti's, 0051 
colonial trade, 0o71 73 
diseovi'ries after ('olninbus, 001 1-18 

— discovery ami colonisation, 1112-13 
Drift period. 130 

Knwlisli mbsions, 001 1 

— map, f 

-• preliistoric land connections with 
Knrope and Asia, 122 
Vikini; expeditions, loOl , 5002, 0011 
see also ('aiiada, I'niteil States, A’c. 
Northampton, iieace (1320), :{0I5 
North Battlelord Bridge, Canada, (iir,s 
North Borneo, '.'22, 


Northumbria, ancient, kingdom Britain, 
35O»t-07, 3505. 3911 
North-West Company, 6128-30 
North-West Passage, attempts to dis- 
cover, importance to history, 
nil, 4167 

— Davis, expedition to find, 0018 

— elfect on British Kmpire. 5406 

— Frobisher’s search for, 6018 

— maritime elli<-ieiiey promoted by 

efforts to lind, 5658, 5665 : see 
also Aretie exploration 
Norway, 350.5-70, 4369-75, 4577—79, 
5153 62, 5411-16 

— area and population 

— cessions to Sweden (16.58), 4375 

— eonstitntion (1814), 51.57 

— conversion to Chrisfiaiiit.v, 3565 

— disputes eoneerning the erovvii 

(J 130 1240), 3.566 

— dissohitijni of union with Sweden 

(1905), 5235-36, .5412 

— early history, 3565-70 

— geographical account, 3520 
— -gtivernment (modern), 5126 

— industry and eommerce, 

— inv.isions of Ireland and Scotland, 

3510 

— Irish influence on people, 3542 

— literature, 3570. 4.577, 51.59 60 
modern conditions, 5411 16 

— Norwegian language spre.ad, 4061 
*- - per)ple, 338, 35fi4 

— progress in 19fh century, 5158, 5236 

— scenery, eharaeteristie views, 35.1.7 

— Scottish possessions held by, 391 1-12 

— Swedisii eoiKiuests (e. 1000), 3571 

— 1r.id(‘ In Middle Ages, 4()70 

— union with Denmark and decline 

of power, 4579 

— union with Sweden under Alagiius II., 

3571 

— union with Sweden under Cliarlcs 

XIV., 51.55, 5157 
■ see also Nortlimen 
Norway, Maid of ; si^e Margaret, queen 
of Scot land 


Nubia, people, 338, 2244, 2245, 5551 

— revolt against Arab rule (854), 2143 

— Seti l.’s improvements, 2107 
Nu chi, Asiatie people : see Kin 
Nuers, Nilitie tribe, 338 

Nugent, Count Laval (1777-1862), 
4927-28 

Nukhashshe, Syria, 1710, 1727 
Numa Pompilius, 2634, 2034 
Numerianus, Konian emperor (284 A.D.), 
2773 

Numidia, Berber kingdom, 2382, 338, 
62, 2199, 2200, 2381, 2056 
Nuncomar, a Braliman, 1264 
Nunez Vela, Blasco, 5912 
Nupe, llaiisa state, 2221, 2227 

— British expedition against, 5510 

— ol.-iy lamps made in. 2271 

— speeeli and people, 338. 5555 
Nur-Adad, king of 'i'arsa, 1598 
Nurchazi, Manelm jirince, 058 
Nur-ed-din, Seljuk ruler (1145-73), 

1962-63, 2148, 4028-32 
Nur-ed-din Mohammed Selin : see Je- 
hangir 

Nur Jehan, wMfe of .Tehangir, 1234 
Nur Mahal, favourite loiisort f)f Shah 
.Tchan I., 1235, 1235 
Nuremburg, S. Sebaldiis statue, 4136 

— tioiineil (1524), 4186 
Nuremberg peace (1532), 4101, 4215 
Nurhachu, llrst Manelm emperor of 

China, 783 84, 7S4 
Nutkas, Indian tribe, 339 
Nutmeg, trade, 898 
Nutria, Pueblo ruins, 5717 
Nuwara Eliya, mountain, 55S0 
Nyangwe, Central Afriea, 22i)6 
Nyassaland, Afriea, administration, 
5500 

— British rroteetoriite, 2332, .5520-21, 

5029 

— the Nya.s'sa-Tanganyik.'i road. 5030 
Nyaung Mendarah, Burmese ruler, 1394 
Nyslott Castle, Olol’sborg. Finland, 3537 
Nystad, j'caee (1721), 3332 


Northbrook, Thomas George Baring, 
1st K.irl (.t (IS20 19(1.5). i:'.3l, 13 11 
North Carolina, Ibitisli eolonh'.s, (>arly 
hbtoiy, 6()|(l 12 

North Devon. \ retie n'';;ons. 03;ts 
North-east Passage, senreli f<»r, 5058, 
6017: see also Arctic exploration 
Northern Nigeria : see Nigeria 
Northern War. the Great (1700-21): 

sr'c (Jreat N(»rllierM War 
North German Confederation, formation 
5085 

Northmen (ViKiogs). 3:?8. :{529 50 
-- Cliarleioagoe’s attempts t(» repel, 
:il'i2 

-• civilisation of, 2359 

— eailv exploits and e\oe(liti(»ns, 35.30 

— eiiiiy relatiiius uith Kii'.siaus, 

— iiilloenee of their expeditions, :1550 

- iii>:i''i(tiis of llnglaiid by : .see 

Danes 

land ill Icelaml, 357 
hiign iges spread l»y. InOl 
m.antime explorations, 5001 
111 the Mediterratu'au, :’i:{05 -00 

— - mythology . see Scandinavian myth- 

ology 

— North American voyages, 4001, .50‘)2, 

0011 

--origin and earlv Idstory. 3529 30 

— and origin of Kist 'rentous, :U2S 

— raid on .Inm.ila’s tempi.* 1 1020), ;{19() 
--return from an overseas expedition, 

.1,17.7 

— tribal divisions. 3534 

— trade aetivitit's. 4001 65, 4069-70, 

4076 -77, 40.8:1. 4086 -.87 

— voyages of discovery, 4009-10 

— see also Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, 

t!kc. 

North Pole : see Arctic exploration 

— discovery by Captain IVaiy, 6343, 

6344 

North Sea, 5660, 4lV80, 5661 
Northumberland, Duke of, regent for 
Kiiward VI., 4215 

Northumberland, county, England, 
Danish raids and conquests, 3554, 
.1,5 4 A 

6526 


Norwegians ; see Norway 
Notaras, Lukas, 2990 
Notation, origin of s.vstem, 203, 2300 
Notker Labeo of St. Gall (d. 1022). 3725 
Nott, Sir William. 12.89, 1290, 5500 
Nottingham, Howard of Effingham, 
Earl of (1.530-1024), 4275, 5.525 20 
Novara, battles, (1513) 3.8:u, (1821) 
4.815, (1819) 4783, 4931-32, 49.53 
Nova Scotia, Acadians in, 6000 

— Alex.iuder founds eolou.v, 0022 

— Aiiglo-Freneh si niggle lor, 0050, 

6000-01 

— British settlers, 0107 09 
discovery, 3516 

— French and English settlements, 

early history, 6i)2n :{5, 6122, 01:5 1 
fruit farm, 0154 

- Fagnemlez eireiminavigates, 0013 
-government, 6154 

--modern ihvelopment, 6150 

- \ iews, 0 15 /. 0 155, 0 15S 

Novaya Zemlya, diseov(>ry bv Bnrrongh 
(1556), 6:526 

Novelise of Justinian, 2909 
Novgorod (IL)Imgard), Bnssia, ancient 
capital of Swedish kingiloni, 3539 

— Hanseatic l.caguo'a tr.ulc with, lu.80 

4ns I 

— indep<'mlciu‘e of priiicclv power 

3:501-02 

— school founded by .Faroslav. 3297 

— trade in Middle .\ges. 4067-68 

— trading relations with Cgria. 6.50 

— union with M«)scow (1471), 3:516 
Novi, battle (1799), 4694 

Novi Bazar, 5334 
Novoberdo, Servia, 2095 
Nsakkaras, Welle tribe, 348 
Nu tribes, S. Aiiierlea, 56.80-86 
Nubar Pasha (1825 -09). 501:5 
Nuba group of negro tribes. 338 
Nubia, country, Africa, 224:5-.50 
i — converted to Christianity, 2248 
' — Egyptian campaign against, 2039. 

2055, 20.56, 2078 
1 — Mamelukes in 1812, 2249 
' — Mohammedan conquest (1275). 2249 


Cannes, deify : s(‘e Ea 
Oasr Eggomo, Smlan, 2231 
Oastler, Richard, 6391, 5255 
Oates, Titus, plot ( 1678 ), 4471 
Oaxaca, 5702, 5770 
Obaidallah, Moslem general, 1920 
Obeid Allah (OO 8 ). .Nnrtli African rule, 
1926, 1946, 2207 
Obertyn, batth* (1531). 3002 
Obeyd, El, battle (1.8.S3), 2170 
Obi, river scene, 070 
Oboda, Nabatiean king, 1857 
Obongos, Bushina 11 raei*. :5:59 
Obrenovitch, Milos : .see Milos 
O'Brien, Smith, 4975 
Obrier, Pierre, 4 1:54 
Occam, William of, 3745, 3710, 3006 
Oceania. 9:57-Jo09 

— beginning of liistory, 953 55 

— characteristics of the islands, 94.5 -50 

— colonisation, loo:5 

— m:ip, U 17 

— mission work in, loOl, 1008 

■ • muilern conditions, looo u9, 0:502 

— people, eharaeteristies, 9.50-53 
- pictures, 737, 937-41 

— Western ])owers in, 1003-5 

— see also names of islands 
Oceans, age of, 88 

— relative sizes, 3S3 

— see also mimes of oceans 
Ochterlony, General, a499 

Ochus, satrap of Hyreania : see Darius 
11. of Persia 

Ochus, son of Artaxerxps IT. : see 
Artaxerxes TII. Oeliiis 
Ococingo, ruins, 5732-:57 
O’Connell, Daniel (1775-1847). 4800, 

4S00 

O’Connor, Feargus, 4811, 5248 
Octavia, wife of Mark Antony, 2684, 
2702 

Octavia, wife of emperor Nero, 2722 
Octavius, C. ; sec Augustus, (*mperor 
“ Octavius,” of Minueius Felix, 2862 
“ Octroi ” duty, 3706 
Odenathus, king of Palmyra, 1866 
Odessus, (xreek colony, 2578 
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Oii— Osi 

Odin, Norse deitv. nr».‘i4, 3o<}l 
Odo, Abbot (‘.>27- 41), 

Odo, count of (’haini)a^ne(d. 10:17), :1776 
Odo, kitiK (»f France (888 08). :j:>:) 0, 
;i761 04, 370:{ 

Odoacer, kinn of the Hcnili (d, 4 03), 
2:188. 270:1-04, :u:»4 
Odoric ol Pordenone, 827 
Odrysje, kinu'loin, 2to:i 
Odryssicans, 2404, 2r)22, 2.')78 
“ Odyssey,” lo. 2t70 
(Enotria, (ircck name for llal.v, 2111 
Oesel, island. :$708 
Oeversee, hattlc (1804), ri(tor> 

Olen : sec Iluda IVsth 
Oflfa, kiiiK of Mercia (7r>7 700). :i:t()0 
Offaly, Thomas Fitzgerald, Lord : see 
Kildare, Thomas FozgeraM. 10th 
earl (»f 

OfTa’s D/ke, :i.">00 
O^aki, earth<iuake. 2 to 
O^dai, khati of the Mongols (1220-41), 
772, lt8:>-80 

“ 0;(doas,” hy Altieri. :i072 7t 
Oglethorpe, Sir James (looo 178 :.), 
(o'orgia colonised hy. 0012 
Ogotai Khan, Mongol ruler : sre Ogilai 
O'Higgias, General (1770 -1842), a071 88 
Ohio valley, ahoriginal irihes. :»oos :>7(il 

— Anglo-French dispute (1711), ()0.'>8 
O'.io-usu-no-mikoto, Prince, 102 
Ojibbewa.vs, Algontjdian irilies, .312 
Ojin, (Miiperorof .lapaii. 104 

Okaz, Xrahia, early imporlanee, 1801 
Okerselk, l)altle (1801). ."iO0.‘> 

Okhotsk, Sea of, 080 . ooo 
Okitsii, temple, Ihiddhist images, .52/ 
Oklahoma, en'.itiou ot state, 0 *,> 7 ,-, 
Okrikas, Nigerian trilx', :i:{8 
Oktar, Him leader, :io28 
Oku, General Count, ftua 
Okuma, Count, .5/;.5 
Ohod, deteat of Mahommeil (02.'»), 1001 
Olaf I. (Tryggvesson), Nor\>egian king 
(00.'» lUDO). 3.'.0.'., 101(1, .3.‘)71, :{8t0 
Olaf II. (Haraldsson), N«tr\V(‘gian king 
(1010 30), 3.')0.‘) 00, 1010, 101 1 
Olav (ll\lle), Norwegian chief, .‘t.MO 
Olaf, king of henmark and Norway 
(1:{80-S7), ;5.'.oo, 4078 
Olaf, Swedish eliieltain, :’..').'»7 
Olaf (Skot konong), Sv\edish king (00:>- 
1021). :{.'>7l 

Olaus, Swedish reiornier, 1 107 
Olbia, (Ireek colony, 2140, 21.'»0. 218(1 
Old Age peisiors in Eng'and. ('>(o2 
Old Calabar, .Soutljern Nigeii.i. 2278 
Oldcastle. Sir John, :'.802. :{ 80 1 
Oldenburg, 107:; 

Old Man of the Mountains, 1002 
Old Tokio : see Yedo 
Oleg, l{nssian ruler :'.28:. -88, .;2sv; 
Olesnicki, Cardinal, :'>2 SO 
Olga. Knssiaii princess. :’.200 

Olgerd, grand diike «il hithnania (1:511- 
1:577), :52 18 

Olid, Cristotal de, .*002 
Oligarchy, (>reek eonception of. 2:578 
Oliva, Jieaei' (10»50), : 52 .'» 8 . 4:502 
Olivares, Spanish iniiii-Oer of I’hilip 
IV., 1321 

Olive Branch Petition, o<'82 
Olkhonese, Ihin.ai trilie, :530 
Ollanta drama, '*8.') t 
Ollantaytambo, Inca ruins, .5.s.5^l, .5.S.5/ 
Ollech, Colonel, 

Ollivier, Emile, .')(>87, .'oioo 
Olmecs, .■•77'.> 

Olmiitz, Archbishop’s castle, 10 It 

Austrian imperi.al family take refuge 
in castle ( 1848), 4o;5'.) 

- — bishopric founded hv Wratislav 11. 
(1002). 31.V2 

— stipulation of (18.')()), tOOO 74 

— battle (18(50), .',(>70 

— peace (1470). 3170 

Olopen, first ('hristian niissi*)nary in 
riiina, 82, > 

Olympia, Greek snnetnary, 2:578, ‘2170, 
2 1 SO 

Olympias, mother of Al.'xamler the 
(ireat, 2.')41, 2.')75 
Olympian Games, 2378, 24 s.',, 2488 
Olyn^pus, Mount, 2.52.1 
Olynthus, town of Asia Minoi, founded, 


Olynthus, Macedonian war, 233:1 34 

— rise to ih>\\er, 2.324 2.» 

— Spartan war. 2320 

Om, megalithie ehainber at, 109 
Omaguas, tribe, .lio, :*080 
Omahas, Siouan tribe. 344 
Oman, 220:5-04, 3;i.>8 
Omar, the second ealipli (03t It), 
1011-12. 101 1 

Omar II., Omayyad caliph (717 720), 
1020 

Omar, sultan Hormi (1840 33), 
2233, 22.10 

Omar ibn Chassun (d. 017). 30.80 
Omar Pasha, 'I’nrkish general. 2000 
Omar Shah, Khiiji ruler of Delhi, 1220 
Omar Khayyam, 78 
Omayyad Calipns. 1010-30, 3070 84, 
1033 

Ombos, temple t<» god Sehek, 2001 
Om Dulreikat, battle (1800). :»:.2t 
Omdurman, battle ( 1808 ). 2171, 332:5 
Ommaniiey, Sir Erasmus, 0 )2,i 
Ommayyad : see Oma.\>ad 
Ommiade : see Oni.iyy.-id 
Omortag, llulganan ruler of 0th 
century. 30 50, 2l‘lo. 2011 
Omphalopsychltes, ( hristian sect, 2071 
Om i, king of Israel. 17<»0 
Omri, royal honsi* of, 1772, 17.82 
On, Siberian prince. <53(1 
On, Heliopolis obelisk, 20.~t / 

Oneidas, Ameriean Indians. on:'> t 
O’Neill family, in Ireland. t:507 os 
O’Neill, Hugh, Karl of 'P.M-oiie; see 
'I'yrone, Hugh O’Neill, earl of 
O’Neil, Shan, 4.5(57 

Ong Khan (or Wang), rival Mongol 
leader to (Jeiigliis Khan. 1182 
Ouomarchiis, IMioeiaii general, 2.3:52 
Onoudagas, Jroiinoian tribe, :5:5l, 0027, 
(503 4 

Ontario, agrieidtnre, Oj:52 10 

— - American iii\asion (1812), 011:5 It 

- • Jirea 

— - (‘diu’.ation : see (’anad.i 

— iM<lustrie.s and tr.-nle. 01 13 10 

- opening up of provima*. 0l(i.8 

— province «Teat(M| (1701). 01(10 
Opata-Pima, Nainian triln*, :5:;o 
Open company, 40(>;5 (>4 
Ophir, 2202 

Opimius, L., Homan Consnl, 2033 
Opio, Dahylonian town, l.'»01 
Opium trade, abolition attempted hy 
British (1830), 702 

— rilict t}f 100(5 ag.ainst, 82.5, 8.32 

— smoking aholisheo m Chinese army, 

8.32 

- traihj witli India, 83? 

— war with China (|8|0 12), 700 

701 02, 701, 70.K 707. :);)n.3 no 
Oppas, Arelihishop ot Se\iile, :5.3i:5 
Opritshiua, tsar’s pruate prop<*rt.v in 
Knssia, 3322 

Orakzai, I’athan elan. 1.32:5 
Oran, eomjiiered by Spain (1.300), 1.300 
Orang-Benua, Malay irihe, 3:50 
Orange Free State : s< e Orange Hiver 
Colony 

Orange River, 20ot 

Orange River Colony (tormer Orange 
Free Stale), F.asuto wars, 2321, 
3314 

— 15oer iinh'pendenee. 2:52n, 3.310 
-- Doer seltleiiieiit, 2'5I8 

- I5ritish annexation (loou). 2312 

— r.ritish snpremae\ (l.si.s .'>!), 2:520, 

3310-17 

— - Hrilish war (1800 10i'2). 23:53 13 

— eoimtitntion and g<»vernment, 3307 

— constitution granted (1007), 2:5 44, 

3018 

— deteina*s, 3303 

— edueatirm, 3300 

— diamond Helds fiunership disinite, 

2320 

— organisation of Free State. 2323 24 

— statist!' s. 

Orang-Lauts, Malay tribe. 330 
Oranienbaum Palace, .i't'H 
Oraon, Dravidinn trilx*. 113:5 
Orcagna, sculpture by, 30«:5 
Orchan, ruler of Ottoman Turks, 1072 
Orchomenus, Greek eily, 2401 
Orchomenos, battle (e. 86 n.c.), 18:54 


Ordalaffl, fort ruled by, 3038 

Ordan Padjah, 1480 

Ordeal, trial hy. 217, 210, 222 

Ordonuaece du Commerce (107:5), 4024 

Ordono II., :50S.3 

Ordos, Sharras tribe, 314 

Oregon, (5227 20 

Orejones, S])ani^h nam«' for Incas, 3S7t 
Orellana, Fra icisco de., 30 ic* 

Oreseoli family, t)\erilirow (1032), 304(5 
Orestes, leader of the Huns (173), 
270:5 

Orestes, king of Macedonia. 232 4 
Orestes, sa»Tilie«‘ of. 24 II. 2// 5 
Orford, Robert Walpole, Earl of (167(5- 
1713) : see Walpole 
Organa, prince of tin' Knturgiirs (71 h 
eentiiry), .51)32 
Orgneil, Mont. iioo! 

Origen, of Alexandria, lather of the 
Chiireh. 2S0s, 2S(i0, 2.s7l 
Orissa, famine (1866), 1321 
Orizaba, Me\i<'o. (toon 
Orkhan, ’I’nikish emir: sea* Frkhan 
Orkney Islands, :5.312 
Orleans family, reprt'stmt.alivi* on 
French (hnnie (I8:50), tS7n 

— see also Clirislian names of dnkes 

and bonis IMiili|)pe, King of 
France 

Orleans, France, siegi's (e. tis), :5():5(), 
(e. 1128) (l.-)(5:{) 1286 

Orleans. IkiIIIc (Istu). .m:)!) 

Orlov, Prince Alexis (1787 1861). 3010 
Orlov, Gregory ( 17:51 8:5). :5:5 K» 

Or meson, Henri ( 1 731-1. '^o7). 1,368 
Orindeo, riNcr, Ariiac* navigators. .3(58:5 
88 

Ormuz, I’ersian (inlt, 1076, l'.)8t. 31.30, 
1070 

Ormuzd religion : see Ahiirama/da 
Oroanda, ancient peopli'. 1702 
Orochs, Siberian tiihi-, :5:5'.» 

Oroctes, s;itra|) of Sjirdis, 1810 
Orodes, king of I’arthia : set* Mith- 
radiites III. 

Orohipptis, 100 
Oromo, people: s(*e (Jall.a 
Orontobates, I’ersi.an s.atr.ap, 23 10 
Orphana, Hussite seel. :5I72 
Orpheus, worship ol. 2 bi I 
Orisini, iKmili throun ;il N.apnlerm Ml. 
( 1838). 31120. 11)02 

Orsna, Peclio de, Sp.anish explorer, 
nmnlered )»v followeis (133't), .fioio 
Orthodox Eastern (Greek) Church, 
.adopted by \d.adimir of hiissi.i 
(077). :5202 

— (3atharine the Great’s reforiiH. 3:531 
Cossack support, :52(i.8 

Crnati.a, :50 m1 

— d(a>ree «il union ndeehal (11:5!)). 2087 
(iregiiry’s »»pposition to el.amis df 

bishop (tf Cimst.-iiitinopI'*. :5320 
-Holy Sepiilehn*. quarrels with 
Kom.ans, 3on.3 ; see also Crimean 
W.ir 

— Aloseow |);ilri:irch.ate, :5:52l 42 
Mnseoviie princes support. :5;5l.3 
I*eler Mttgila’s wcuK for. .‘5270 

— jM»\\(‘r inere.ased in Htli eeidnrv, 

20.38 

— schism jirodiieed ]>y refoims of 

Nikon, :5:520 

sep:irati(»n troin Koine. 2016. 20.3.3 
Sl.avs (amvertrd, :5(i70 

— struggle with (.atliolie Cliureli in 

I'oland, :52.30 

union with Koman Chiireh, attempt, 
(1.306), 32.30 

Orthoii inscriptions, 2077 

Ortlopp, Emile, 4878 

Orvieto, alliama- ( 128 J). 207:5. 307.3 

— cathedral erection. :506t 6.3 
Osages, Sionan trilie, 3 1 1 
Osaka, Jat»aii 487, 402, 401 
Osborn, Sherard, arctic; explorer, 0.120 
Oscans. primitive Italic race, 330 
Oscar I., king of Swedem and Norway 

(18I4-.30), 31.36, .3/.57 
Oscar II., king of Swaalen and Nf»r\vay 
(1872 -1007), .31.36 .37, .37.5^, 3413 

— dissoIntioiH of union with Norway 

(1003), 32:56 

Osiris, Kgyptiaii god, 23.3- 36, 242, 2002- 

1 ) 6 , 2010 , 200.1, 2121 
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Oslo, Norway, .‘{oOft 
Ooman, ‘<r<l LMlipli (n44~r>6), loie 
Osman, kiiiK Kauirriii (d. 1846), 2268 
Osman I. (or Othinan), (12'.>!)-i:i26), 
TiirkiHh ruh^r, 1972. 2978 
Osman II., TurkiMh nuitan (1618 22), 
6014 

Osman III., Turkish Hiiltan (1751 -r)7), 
6022 

Osman Bey Dhu-l-Pikar, l)f*y of ligypt 
(18lh coritiiry), 2155 
Osman Diana ((*. 1866), llritiKh wars 
with. 2170. 2171, 5.526 
Osman Nuri Pasha, 'riirkinh acriiTal, 
ill Itiisso-Tiirkisli War (1877), 
5205, oJOfi 

Osman Turks : sco 'I'lirks 
Osmanli Turks : 'l urks 

Osnabriick, cduarfsH (1618), 1611 
Osorkon I., kiim of Kirypt, 2120 
Osorkon II., kiim of Kuv|)t, 2120 
Osroene, kiuadoni, 2 k 57 
Ossa, liioiiiitaiii, 2526 
Ossets, Aryan race. 669 
Ossory, Countes.?, 

Ostia, 2619. 2776 

Ostiaks, ;mri<'iitturc iinlvnowii, 667 
• hear worship, 614, Hirt 
(iaiM'inu, (i-'il 
— •IcoaihiMM: wiulcr Itussiaii coiilrol, 
(‘.81 

■ oriniii, 669. 611 
' town principalithM, 651 
- vllIaKc, «5/ 
wiiiliT costiinu*, O'tO 

Ostmen, 65 lo 
Ostroi^oths : 

Ostroaski, Constantin, 6259, 6266 
Ostroienka, hat (I** (1861), 4875 
Ostyakes : siM'OMtiaks 
OsweKO, liattli' (1715), 60.58 
Oswin, kiim of .Nortliuinl>ria, 6,505 
Oswold, Uritish !m<'tit in Catnida, 
l''raiikliirs n('i.!otiations with, 6101 
Ofatto. N./i. colony, fonndinu. 991 
Ota Nobiinaaa. .Iapatic.sc rider, 179, 

481, 518 

Otbertini family, possc.^sions of. 6919 
Othman, name of rulers : si'c Osin.in 
Othman Turks : sec I’urks 
Otho, Christian name; see Otto 
Otoes, Sioiiaii Indians, ;tll, ;{5U 
Otoinis, Indian race of .M(<\ieo, 669 
Otono Miva : see Morivodii 
Otranto, 2998. 6',t78 

Ottawa, Canada, (028. r,ir,o 

Ottawa, trilie. histi.rv, .56!)6 97 
Otto, duke «.f \thens. 2696 
Otto, hishop ot 15a inherit, 621 1. 6766 
Otto of Northeiin. linke of Havari.i 
(1061 70). 6.591 

Otto of Wittelsbach, ilnke of I5a\ari:i, 
ereal<'«l a <luKe ( I |8ii). 66i).s 
Otto III., ilukt' of I,<iwer havai i.i (l:to.5 
08), eleete*! kiiut (d‘ Hnnitary. :il 19 
Otto I., kiint of (Jreeee (18.62 62) 
48.88. t.ssu 

Otto I., Holy Hoin.in emperor and 
Herman kin« (966 76), 6585 88 
:t68.6 

- - l-'ranee, relations. 6761 66 

- Italy seenred hy. 69:59 
pa|>al rel.it ions,' 6722 

■ wars iif, :i(59.5 96 

Otto II., Holy |{oin;)ii emperor and 
(o-rman kinjt (976 8:5). :5,5.s8. ;m;59 
Otto III., Holy |{oman miiperor and 
(iermin kinjt (980 1()(»2). 6588 
89. 69:59' 11, :s:,yi 
•— Kiianlianship,,, 6766 68 
~ policy, 6(596 

\isit to Poland (lOOO). 6195 
Otto IV.. Herman emperor (1208 15) 
6612 16, 6772. :5761 

Otto, prince of Olmilt/id. 1126). :5i.52 
Otto, homan emperor (69). 2724 2725 
Otto Christof of Sparr. 1690 
Ottokar I., dnke of Hohemia (1198- 
1260). 6154 5.5. 6699 
Ottokar. kin;? of Hohemia. (1256-78) 
61.56-57. 6617 18 

“'Crusade aKaiiist Prussia (1251- 55) 
6710 

— relKii in Hiiiiitary (1260), 3118 
Ottoman Turks : soc> Turks 
Qtumba. battle, 809, oS97 


Oadenarde. Hotel de Ville, 4066 
Oudenarde. battle (1708). 4459, 4462 
Oudh, India, annexation by Daihuusie 
1299 

. — bcKums and Warren Hastings, 1264 
— Jlntisii interference on behalf o:* 
Saadat. AM. 1271 

— Hastings' administration, 1262, 1264 
5198 

— mutiny of 18.57 : see Indian Mutiny 
Pent Act of Lord Dufferin, 1646 

— taliikilars, diirhar at Lucknow 

(1867), 1626 

— Omili 'renancy Hill (1868), 1626 

— treatmenl after the mutiny, 1617 

— Wazir's eniliassy to Lord Cornwalli.s 
(1788), l‘J71 

Oudinot, Marshal Nicolas (1767-1847) 
4954 

Oudinot, Victor (1791-1866), 4962 
Our Lady of Montesa, Order ot, 4006 
Outram, Sir James (1806-66), 1610 
4992, 5501, i:m 
Ovaherero : see Hereros 
Ovampos, H.-iiitu negro race, 669 
Ovando, Nicholas de (16(h century), 
.5888, .5890 

Ovid, Koinaii jmet. 2706, 2707 
Oviedo, kingdom founded, 6985 
Owen, Robert (1 771- 1 8.58), 4897, 5245 
52.55, 52.50, 4Sm 
Oworos, Vonibas tribe, 618 
Ox, in Neolithic times, 159 
Oxenstierna, Axel (1.586-1654). Swedish 
clianccllor, 4607, 4679, 4682 
Oxenstierna, Jons Begtsson, urehbLshon 
(d l p.siila. 6.578 

Oxford, Robert Harley, earl of (1601- 
1724), 4189, 1491 

Oxford, in Civil War (1612-16), 46 to 
Oxus (Amu Daria), river. Central Asia, 
1155, 1.5:16, 1520 

Oxyartes, fath(*r*in-law of Alexander 
the Hreat, 2.562 

Oyama. Field-Marshal Prince, 599 
Oyapok, Dutch settlements, .5950 
Oyo, state. West Sudan, 2202 
Oyos, Yoruhas race, 648, 

Oyos, 1725, 1799 

P 

Faardebcrg, battle, 2341 
Paccha, 5827-72 

Pachacamak, Inea god, 5866, 5859, 
5866 

Pachacamak, state, 5861 :58 
Pachacutek, luea king, .5816 71 
Pachacutek, state, 5868 
Pacific Ocean, American naval stations, 
6272 

Hritish a<‘(|uisition.s, 1114, 5626 
Dr ike's vuy.ages, 1116, 1117 
Kuropcan lUseoverv, 1107, 5,891 

- - liistor.v, 1101, 1106 
-importance to America, 6270 

- .Malay miurations to, 894 

- • map, 1102 

‘ Panama Canal, importaiu'c of, 56.58 
P«)litieal snpremaey in 992, 1004 

- raers. llict, 1U(}, m*) 

- Cnited States power, 974 
" Pacifleo, Don,” affair, 1977 
Pacinotti, .5:i72 
Pactolus, 267 
Padan-Aram. 1720 
Padeira, lioi 
Paderborn, diet e*f, 6482 
Padi, king of Kkron, 1675, 1779 
Padua, 1128, 6962, 3005, 4131 
Pa'e, 1716 
Pmlignii, 2114 
PoBonia, 2518 
Pieones, 164, 2529-60 
Pmstum, 6518. 2649 
Pae7. Jose Antonio, 5065-94 
Pagan, Burma, 169:{ 

Pagania : sec Xerctva 
Pagasm, Port PIn nr. 2562 
Pagasaeus, Gulf of, 2 lot: 

Page, Theogeue Franyois. 1413 
Paine, Thomas, 6:i.8.5 
Paira, TIeinum, 6169, :{i6.8 
Pakhir-ishshan, Klamite ruler. 1706 
Paktyas, 1 799 
Palacky, Frans. 4910, 4947 
Palmmon, 240$ 


Osl— Pan 

PalsBO- Asiatic nations, 662, 666 
Palmolithic Period : see Stone Age 
Palseologi family, .6949, 3062 
PalsBontology, applied to history, 175 
Palaeozoic period, 89, 90, chart facing 96 
Palakuttu Canal, 1634 
Palamites, 2974 
Palanquin, J94 
Palatinate. 4440, 4601 
“ Pale,” the, 3961-32 
Palembang, 915-17 
Palenque, 5732-56, 5738-39 
Palermo, 3938, 3946, 2968, 4844, 3101 
Palermo stone, 248, 249 
Palestine, Babylonian timets, 1642 

— (Tusades : see Crusades 

— Egyptian rule and relations witli, 
1681, 1738, 2107, 211.5, 2120, 2125 
— Elamite expedition, 1702 
— Fatemide snpremaey, 1960 

— Hadrian, revolt against ( 132-4), 2755 

— Mohammedan campaign, 1910 

— Northmen’s expeditious. 4010 

— pre-Semitic elements, 1735 

— Homan Empire in, 1860 

— Sargon's empire, 1595 

— Semitic migration, 1735 
Palestro, battle, 5026, 5021 

Palettes, ancient Egyptians, 241, 242, 
2027, 238, 248 
Palfy. Count, 4926 
Pali language, 1211 
Pa-li -Chian, 808 
Palikao, General, 5109, 5123 
Palilia, festival of, 2617 
Pallas, 2719 
Pallas Athena, 288 
Pallavicino, Marquis, 5049 
Pallegoix, D. J. B., tiishop, 1405 
Palliser’s Act (1776), 6175 
Palma, Cornelius, 117, 2753 
Palmerston, Lord, 497r)-8(», 4987-5002, 
4798, 5001 

— Louis Philiiipo’s relations with, 4905 

— Polish policy, 51)62 
Palmyra, 1864, 1805, 2771 
Palmyra Island, 605 
Pamirs, 1126, 658, 1522 

— scenery, 14.56, 1438, 1453, 1537 
Pammenes, 25:i2 

Pampas, Drift ri'inains in. 169. 161, 144 
Pampas Indians (Puelelics), 642 
Pamphylia, 1801, 2519 
Panama, Balboa (Tosses, 5801 

— Drakc^’s attai k, 5918 

— Morgan’s attack, 6188 

— Pan-American eongrc.ss, 5981 

— Spanisli fort, 0203~ 

Panama Canal, Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans linked by, 5658 

— bankruptcy of eomi’any, 5225 

— const ruction and pundiase by U.S.A., 

6266, 6275, 0201, 0205, 0270 
'an-American federation, 6266-09 
'anammu, king, 1727 
'an Chan, 1464 
'anchan-Lama, of Tibet, 1501 
'anchatantra, 1214 
'anches tribe, 5819 
'anchow, 411 

'anda, Zulu prince, 2288. 2618, 5512 
Wu, hero of tlie Mahabliarata, 1168 
'andu, king of 'Tamils, 1676 
'andukachaya, 1670 
Pandulf IV. of Capua, 6942 
”andulf family, .6919 
'anduwasn, king, 1660 
'andya, 1150, 1182. 1186, 1670 
'aneum. Mount, battle, 1844 
'angasinans, ethnology, 669 
'an-Germanism, 5660, 5648 
'anin. Count Nikita, 2006 
Panipat, battles of (1.526), 1225, (1556). 

1227, (1761), 1243 
'anja, dynasty, 1393 
Panjdeh incident, 1340, 1530 
Pan Ku, 749 
Pannonia, 2432, 3147 
‘ Pannonian Legends,” 2044 
Pannonius, Janus, 3122 
Pansala, 1195 

Pan-Slav movement, 4935, 4945-47, 

PantanuB of Alexandria, 2871 
Pantheon, statue, 2918 
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Panticapseum, 2446, 2r)0t 
Pantshala, tribe=?, 1168 
Panuco« (laray’s colony, 6013 
Paoli, PasQuale, 4679 
Papacy, bistory of, 3717-00 

— anti-popes, 3406, 363r>, 3747 

— Austrian feud with (1867-08), 5091 

— Avijiuon, popes, 3403, 3631, 3634-35, 

3744 

— Bishop of Rome’s position, 2889, 

3519 

— Charlemagne’s relations with, 3409, 

3484 

— Constantinople patriarchs’ charges 

against, 2892 

— Crusades, policy re, 3387, 4044, 4050 

— degradation, period of, 3382 

— deposition of popes by Henry III., 

3592 

— election decree of 1059, 3594 

— elevation by false decretals, 3718 

— rranconian emperor’s struggle with, 

3591 

— I’rankish relations with, 2940, 3466- 

68, 3481, 3524 

— German eriiperor’a relations with, 

3616, 3620, 3625, 3387 

— growth of power, 3397, 3419, 3943- 

52 

— infallibility, 3718, 5008, 5104 

— Italy’s relation.s with, 4901, 5231, 

5374 

— Leo TX. piirifles, 3383 

— Lainennais champions, 4894 

— Middle Ages, importance during, 

3409 

— Napoleon T.’s relations with, 4682, 

4746 

— Napoleon IIT. supports, 5093 

— Otto I. reforms, 3588 

— papal states revolt (1830), 4876 

— Pippin’s donation, 3376, 3481 

— Rome under rule of, 3717, 3949 

— temi)oral power developed, 3519 

— see also names of pop(!S 
Papago tribe (Opata-Pima), 339 
“ Papal Merchants,” 4064 

Papal States, foundation, 3376, 3466 

— independence (781-800), 3169 

— Pius IX. refuses reforms in, 5059 
Paper introduced by Arabs, 4050 
Paphlagonians, 2551 

Papineau, Joseph, 6115-22 
Pappenheim, Gottfried Henry, count of, 
4307 

Papua : see New (Liinea 
“ Paradise Lost,” 4351 
Paraguay, Brazilian war, 6008 

— discovery ami early history, 5014 

— independence secured, 5964 

— Jmliaiis, ethnology, 346 

— Jesuit missions, 5929-36 

— revolutions of nineteenth century, 

5903-86 

— statistics, 

— trade in sixteenth and seventeenth 

centuries. 5940 

Paraguay River, 5683 86 
Parakesariwarmau, king of the Chulas, 
1377 

Parakrama, king of (U*ylon : see 
Parrakkama Bahu 1. 

Paramindr Maha Chulalongkorn : see 
CJiiilalongkorn 
Parangi, 1381 
Para’se, 1700 
Parasurama, 1207 
Pa-rehehui, 246 

Paris, Abbey of St. Denis, 37.94 

— army welcomed sifter Italian cam- 

paign (1859), 502H 

— building operations under Napoleon 

III., 5015, 5266 

— capitulation to Bliicher, 4760 

— cjipit Illation to Wellington, 4768 

— Communist revolts, 4907, 5223, 5224 

— exhibition (1855), 5013, 5014, 5015 

— exhibition (1867), 5087 

— fortiflcatioiLs built by liOiiLs Philippe, 

4907 

— Franks conquer, 4094 

— freedom for citizens, 4117 

— Fronde riots (1648), 4314 

— Haus^ann’s improvements, 5015 

— Hdte^e VUle captured (1830), 4863 


Paris, mediaeval history, 3780 -98 

— Palace of Justice, 379/ 

— Parlcment, 4565, 4570 

— Peiee (Congress ( 18.56), 5010, 5019 

— Peace of (1898), 5230 

— Revolution ofl 848, 4908-24, 4040- 50 

— 4913, 4915, 4917, 4948 

— royal palaces. 3795 

— siege by the Danes, 3544, 3545, 3550 

— siege by Henry IV., 4292 

— siege of 1870 71, 5125-26, 5138. 

5145, 5149, 5132, 5133, 5134, 5135, 
5139 

— university, 3789-90, 4131-33 

— views, 5016, 5017, 5096, 5097, 5283 

— treaties (1763), 1432, 416.5, 4.506, 

4520, 5668, 6068, 6071 72, 6178 ; 
(1815), 4768; (18.50), 5130, 5167, 
5196 

Parisot de la Valette, Jean, 3006 
Park, Mungo, 5460. 2230 
Parker. Admiral, 5527 
Parker, E. H., on Kor<‘a, 463 
Parker. Matthew, 4266, 4269 
Parkes, Sir Harry, 574. 801, 567 
Parkes, Sir Henry (N.S.W.). 1084, J0S3 
Parliament, Britisli, ('harles I.’s reign. 
4331, 4336, 4338 

— constitutiouiiiidcrLancaslrian kings, 

3902-8 

— constitution at pre.sciit day. 5437 

— Cromwell’s protectorate, 4350, 4315 

— destruction by fire (1834), 481 1 

— Gunpowder Plot, 4327 

— House of Lords and Commons, 5434- 

35 

— Long, 4334, 4345 

— party government, 4467, 5433 

— Iiowers of, 5429 

— reforms of the nineteenth century, 

4801 

— Rump, 4348 

— Septennial Act (1716), 4.509 

— Walpole’s inihience, 4512 
Parliamentarian party, 1326, 4341 
Parma, 3968, 3952. 3972 
Parmenio. 2549, 2551, 2558, 2562 
Parnell, Charles Stewart, 5i70, 5173, 

5177 

Parnell Commission, 5185 
Paropamisus : see Hindu Kush 
Parrakkama Bahu I., 1378 
Parrakkama Bahu II., 1 380 
Parrakkama Bahu III., 1 380 
Parrakkama IV., 1380 
Parsees, 339, 1152, 1154, 1868 
Parsons, Col., 5524 
Parsons, Robert, 4272 
Parsva (Parsvanatha), 1198 
Parthenon, Athens, 2.507, 2996, 3019, 
2174, 2509 

Parthia, liistor.v of empire, 1457, 1868 

— army, 1871 

— Babylon al»orbcd by, din gram, 75 

— ethnology of people, 339 

— founding of, by Arsaces, 1811 

— kings of, 1871 

— Me.sopotamian civilisations, 260 

— Roman wars, 1871, 2681, 27.52, 27.58 

— Selcucid conquests, 1845, 1869 
Partiaous, Ursus, 2948 
Partisans in Frencli polities, 4622 

Pary satis, wife of Alexaiwler the Great, 
2566 

Parysatis, wife of Darius 11., 1817 
‘‘ Parzival,” 3807 
Paschal I., pope, 3495 
Paschal II.. Ijope, 3598, 2959, 3780, 3390, 
3596 

Pasha, title of, 2155 
fashaliks, 3097 

Paskevitch, Prince, 4941, 4875, 4876, 
4858 

Passage-graves of Stone Age, I7l 
Passarowitz, peace of, 3021, 3132, 4059 
Passau, treaty of, 4222 
Pasteur on spontaneous generation, 107 
Pasto, 5976 

“ Pastor iEternus ” bull, 3756 
Patagonians (Teliiielchcs), 339 
Pataliputra : see Patna 
Patarenes, 2989, 3041 
Paterculus, Velleius, 2716 
Paternus, Tarrutenius, 2761 
Paternal descent, origin, 213 
Paterson, William, 4626 
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Patesis, priest-kings of Ashur, 1593, 
1648, 1700 

Pathans : see Afghans 
Patini, 1726 
Patkai Mountains, 1 1 49 
Patmos, 2960 

Patna (ancient Pataliputra), 1190, 1203, 
12.59, 1203 

Patricians. 2626, 408;{ 

Patriciusof the Rinnans, 3481 
Patrick, St.. 3.523 
Patriotism, 2375-76, 25'.)5-06 
Patiala, 2.'>6 1 
Paul I., pope, 2932 

Paul 11., pope (I’ictro Barbo), art en- 
couraged, 442S-2t) 

— Bohemian policy, 3654 

— crusade urged by, 2097 

- Humanists persecuted, 4120 

— Podiebrad exi'omnmuicalcd, 3175 
Paul III., pope, 4217, 4219 

Paul IV., pope, 42.54 
Paul V., pope, 3946 

Paul I., tsar of Russia. 4603, 4703, 4705 

Paul, St., 2847, 2S4S, 2819, 2850 

Paulician, 2037, 2040, 3050 

Pauli nils, 3505 

Paulists, slave traders, 5035 

Paulus, Roman jurist. 2767 

Pauhis Diaconus, 340u 

Paulus ASmilius, 2.583. 2816 

Paulus L. iEmilius, 2616-17 

Pausanias, king, 2524, 2.530 

Pavia, General, 5100 

Pavia, Italy, 3072-71, 3467, 1685 

Pavia, battle of, 1525, 1212 

Pavilion Marsan, 4839 

Pavlikeni, sect. 3050 

Pavlov, W., 878 

Pawnees, 150. 339 

Payaguas, ethnology, 330 

Paysii, 3050 

Pazmany, Peter, archbishop, 3128 
Peace Conference at the Hague : see 
Hague 

Peace of God proelaimed, 3769 
‘‘ Peace with Honour,” 5172 
Peace Preservalijn Act (Ireland), 5165 
Peacocking in Australia, loso 
Pearl, river ; sei* (’hu Kiaug 
Peary, Commander R. E., 6275, 6312, 
6.J39, u.i4.{, O.Ml 

Peasant crusade, 101 .5-17 
Peasant rising in England (1381), 3886, 
3890 

Peasant rising in France (1358), 3812, 
3815 

Pechenegs, Bruno’s mission, 32'.)5 

— Bulgarian riivolts, 2050, 3041 

— ethnology, 330 

— Kiev l)esicgi‘il, 3200 

— Magyar struggles with, 31 It 
Peebili invaded by Huns, 1151 
Peckham, archbishop, 3876 
Pecqueur, Constantin, 5264 
Pedersen, Christian: sec Chridiau 

l^edersim 

Pedro : hcc IVfer 

Peel, Robert, 52.55, 6301 

Peel, Sir Robert, 4807, 1817, 107.5, 1798 

Peel, Thomas. 1063 

Pegovist, battle, 3054 ' 

Pegu, 1207-08, 1397, 1303-97, 1403 

Pehlevi, language, 1128 

Pei- Wei, H67 

Peiho, battle, 5506 

Peithon, 1837 

Pekah, king of Israel, 16>o, 1774 
Pekah, ruler of Samaria, 1 730 
Pekahiah, king of Israel, 1771 
Peking, British oeeiipati(»n (1860 and 
19()()). 802-23, 5506-7, 822 

— buildings, etc., 736, 759, 813, 842 

— foreign trooiis, future withdrawal 

promised, 6357 

— municipal reforms, 846 

— pictures, 758, 773, 813, 830, 838 

— siege, n.S. intervenMim, 627a 
Peking, convention of (I860), 805 
Peking, pence of (1901), 823 
Pelagius, 2890 

Pelasgians, 339, 2372. 2409, 2416 
Pelayo (or Pelagius), 3980, 3985 

Pelham, Henry, 4.515 
Peligni, 2399, 2634 
Pelion, 2544 
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Pelly, Sir L., 

Pelopidas. 2 .v^h 
P eloponnesian Leaaue, 2t!M) 
Peloponnesus, 2 ;{.*<o, 2.'il2. 

2:>22. 2r>:{H 
Peliisian Nile, 2^122 

Peliisium, Al< vnii(l»‘r’s rf»n<jii(*st, 2r>rjl 

— ^•')2.'« it 2127 
•- hattlf f 170 Ii.t’.), IHI I 
Pemba Island, 22 o:> 

Pembroke, Richard Clare, Earl of, 2 .') (2, 

:;u nf 

Penang (I’riiot* ol Isliind), 
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Peninsular and Oriental Steam Naviga- 
tion Co., 2(5;5 1 
Peninsular War, 1720 os 
Penn, Admiral, 'ii'<i 
Penn. William, oo:.;{ :.l, oo.yj, fio.]:: 
Penna, Dr. A., •'l.v.s.O 
Pennelather, Colonel. '>7)00 
Pennsylvania, <) 0 .» J :>i 
Pennsylvania University, H U ", 
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“ People's Charter.” ‘12 is 
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Perestralo, Raphael, 111 
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“ Phalansti^re,'* 4807 
Phalanx, MaocMlonlan, 2539 
PhalsDcus, 2:>3r> 

Phaleas of Chalcedon, 2519 
Phanarists, 2003 

Pharaohs of Egypt : see luuiies uf 
rharuolis 
Pharisees, 1S57 

Pharnabazus, 1817, 1818, 2550 
Pharnaces, 1835, 2074 
Pharos. 225, 232 
Pharsalia, battle of. 2072 
Phatnitic Nile. 2022 
Phaulkon, Constantine, liol 
Phaya Tak, kinj? of Siam, 1 105 
Phayllus, 2532 
Phayre, Colonel, 1332 
Pheidippides, 4l 
Pheidon, 2510 

Phendingkang, kin;; of Siam. 1405 
Pherse, 2532 
Phidias, 02, 2500 
Phila, 2580 

Philadelphia, r.S.A., liritisli oecopa- 
tioii (1777) aiul ovacnatioii, 0000- 
04 

— Coiigross (1774). 0078 00. (iOSO 

— Convention (1787), 0)205 -0 

— foundation by Pimn (1083), 005 4 

— In(lei)(*n(l(*iu'o Hall, dOisl 

— Mint, 6'2.j0 

— State House bell, GOSG 

— university, 03 /.5 
Philee, temj)les of. 203/ 

Philaret, metropolitan of Moscow, 
Philetserus, king of 1‘ergamus, 7320, 

1827 

Philiki, 4851 

Philip the Bold of Burgundy, 3812, 3.881 
Philip the Good of Burgundy, 38 1 0, 3.s in 
Philip I. of Castile and Aragon, 3078 
Philip of Courtenay, 35>75 
Philip, count of Klanders (e. 1180), 3772 
Philip, archduke of Flanders, 3!>oo 
Philip I. of France, 3770, 3771, 3708 
Philip II., Augustus, of France, 3770. 
377.). 3772-81. 3700 

— Crusade III., 4031 

— Kiiglish alliance, 380<)-70 

— literature under, 4131 

— marriage, 3735 

— Spanish (pi.arrelH, .50:50 

— taxation under, 3700 
Philip III. of France, 37 7f/ 

Philip IV., the Fair, of France, 3775 78. 
3781-87, :uro 

- France's condition under, 3780 00 

— I’ope’.s (inarrel with, I02, :574:5, 4 1:50 

— Templars abolislu'd, 4040 
Philip V. of France, 3778. 3787. .'577/'/ 
Philip VI., Valois, of France, :580!), ;588J , 

nsnu, 33/ 3 

Philip of Heinsberg, arehhi.shoi) of 
Cologne. :50lo 

Philip the Magnanimous, of Hisse, 4180, 
4210, 4218, 4220 II'H 
Philip II. of Macedon, 2 580, 21 18, 2520- 
40, IH7, 

Philip III., Arrhideeus, of Macedon, 

2508, 2575, 2577 

Philip V. of Macedonia, 184.3, 2582-83, 
2017-48, 26S.} 

Philip, brother of rerdiceas of Macedon, 
2522 

Philip, physician to Alexander tlie 
tireat, 2551 

Philip, metropolitan of Moscow, 3322, 
.1327 

Philip Louis, of Xeuburg, 1205 
Philip II., •liike of Orleans, l.'jOl, -75^3 
Philip Egaliti', duke of OrhMiis, 1^70, 
404'.), 4000 

Philip II. of Spain, 4253, 723 5, 726/ 

— Armada, 4274 

— countries ruled by, 4222, 4250 

— Klizabetli’s relations with. 4200, 4283 

— tlenoese bankers’ relatimiswith, 4002 

— marriage to Mary, 4247 

— papacy supported, 4152 
-'Place in history, 4203 

— lh)rtug.d coTKpiered, 4250, 59:51. 5035 

— SCI campaign.s again.st privateers, 

5947 

— South American policy, 5049 

— tratle legislation, 59:58 

Philip ni. of Spain, 4323, :m?, 


Philip IV. of Spain, 4323, 4324 
Philip V. of Spain, 4448. 4:>01, 4147 
Philip of Swabia, Holy Ituman emperor, 
3011, 3735. 3772, 3950, 3ni0 
Philip, son of Emperor Maximilian T. 
:1833 

Philiphaugh, battle of (1045), 4:U7, 
4303 

Philippa of Hainaiilt, oSIO, 3SS2 
Philippi, battle, 2081 

— - foundation, 2539 
Philippicus, emperor, 2918 
Philippines, American-Spaiii.sh War, 030, 

52:10 

— Ilriti.sJi oceupal ion (1702), 934, 5527 

— Chinese relations with, 890, 9.50 

— history, 929-30 

-Nationalist insurrection, 930, 0209- 
72, .62.6. .636, ,633, .637 

— natives, 340, 889, 1009 

— f'panish rule, 930-30, 5229 

— statistics of area, po])idatjon, etc., 

930 

— views, .637, 632. 933, 931, 63 J 
Philippopolis, 2537, 2982 

— I)attle of (1208), .3043 
Philippon, 4750 

Philippus, M. Julius, Roman emi>ero. 
2709 

Philippus, .son of Herod, 1802 
Philistines, Egypt invioled. 2110 

— ethnology, 340, 1737. 1793 

— Israelitish contlict with, 1758 
Phillip, Captain Arthur, 1031, 103:5, 

1032, 1033 

Philocrates, pea<*e of. 2534, 25:50 
Philometor god.s, 2131 
Philopcemeu, 2587 
Philo of Alexandria, 2717 
Philo of Byblos, 175.5 
Philosofoif, R)is.sian minister, 5309 
Philosophy, general survey, 45 

— (ircek, 2195-90 

— progress after Heformutioii, 4142 
Philotas, 2502 

Philp, Australian labour policy, o:501 
Phipps, Captain, o:5:5() 

Phips, Sir Wi'mam, 00 : 5:5 :55 
Fhocas, Ryzaiitine empcr«)r (002 010), 
2917 

Phocians, 2407, 2532, 25:J5 
Phocis, 2.)05. 2517 
Phoebidas, 2*515 

Phcenicians, Alrican settlements and 
circumnavigation, 1424, 2125, 219u 

— Alexander’s compiest, 2552 

— alphabet, 1571, 1743 
- art, 1751 

— Ashurnasirpal’s Invasion, 1602 

— civilisation, 285, 1719 

— Egyptian wars and i)rolcctoratc, 

17 : 59 . 2072, 2125 

— )‘mpire’s rise into power, 1571 

— ethnology, 340 

— European settlements, 2.57:5 

— (ireek se.is commanded by, 290 

— history of race, 17.3.') 5.3 

— Indian expolitions, 1 122 

— mariners, 23 

— - navy, 1750, 1761 

— religion, 1752 

— remains of buildings, 173S, 1730, 

1762 

— Seleiicid empire, 1838 

— Sennaclierib’s enumeration of kings, 

1745 

— sldpbuilding, 1090 

— Spanish invasion, 24 42 
tra<le, 1 12:5, 1750 

Phesnix Park murders, 5174 
Photius, T>atriarcli of (’onstantinople, 
2844, 28'.)2, 2940, :507t) 

Phraates II., king of Parthia. 1870 
Phraates HI. (Arsaees XII.), king of 
Farthia, 1870, 1H7 1 
Phraates IV., king of Parthia, 1874 
Phra Chan Phra*Satthong <ly nasty, 
1404 

Phra K(ang : see Phaulkon, (’onstarP ine 
Phra Naset, king of Siam, 1403, 1411 
Phrantzes, Georgios, 2970 
Phraortes, king of Media. I 804 , 1810 
Phra Phet Rucha, king of Siam. 1404 
Phra Ruang, king of Cambodia, 1401 


Phra Ruang, king of the Thai, 1402 
Phrataphernes, satrap of Parthia, 2560 
Phrygia, art. 2590 

— Asiatic migration of people, 2400 

— Cimmerian aiul Thracian invasion, 

1790 


— ethnology of people, 340, 1791, 2105 

— legendary Instory, 1794 

— Lydia absorbs. 1798 

— Macedonian conquest, 2548, 2549 

— Persian rule, 1813 
Phrynon, 25:51 
Phthiatis, 2407 
Phunoi, race, 1451 
Piacenza, :5945, 2959, 3956 
Piade : see Yaya 

Piankhi, Ethio))i:in king, 2120 
Piankhi, high priest, 2119 
Piari, battle. 2114 
Piarists, religious order, 3281 
Piast, dynasty, :5194 
Picard, French naval report issued by, 
0.374 

Piccinino, Niccolo, :5902, 3974 
Piccolomini, Enea, Silvio de (1405-04) : 
see Pins 1 1. 

Piccolomini, Enea Silvio, :5luo 
Piccolomini, Octavio, 4:510 
Picenum, 2414 

Pichegru, General, 4(139, 4071, 4680, 
4710 

Pichincha, battle, 5t)78, 5988 
Piets, 310, 2428, 2136, :5r)02. 3911 
Picture-writing: see Hieroglyphics 
Picuris : see Pueblo Indians 
Pidasa, 1792 
Pidati, 2005 

Piedmont, An.strian campaigns, 1925- 
:52. 5025 -:50 


— ChiireJi’s position in 1850, 4974 

— Italian unity inovenu'nt, 50:50 
Piedras Negras cities, 57:52-;57 
Pierce, Franklin, pn-sident, U.S.A, 

(18.');5-57), 02;50-.32, (1266 
Pierians, 'I'hraeian tribe, 24oo, 2105 
Piero : see Peter 
“ Piers Plowman,” 3892 
Pietro : 8(‘e Peter 
Pierusing, King of Siam. 1405 
Pile-huts ot stone Age, ///, 100 
“ Pilgrim Castle,” 4t)23, 4()10 
Pilgrim Fathers, 0015, 0017-61 
Pilgrimage of Grace (1530-:57), 42 : 5 S 


Pilgrimages : see nanu's of plae(‘s of 
d(‘siination 

“ Pillars of Hercules,” 2:571 
Pillersdorf, eonstitulion of, 49:51 
Pimai, king of Egypt, 2120 
Pimi hu, (pieen, 40:5 
Pinches, Dr., on Babylonian civilisation, 
2.8t) 

Pindar, 261(1, 2510, 2511 
Pindaris, tribe, 1275, 1277, 549!) 

Pineda, Ameriemi voyage.s, 001:5 
Pinetjem I., king of Fgyi>t, 21 19 
Ping Wang, emperor ol Coina, 752 
Ping-yang, 80l 

Pinkie Cleugh, battle of, 4244, 4351 
“ Pinta,” 6332, 588.3 
Pinzon, Martin Alonzo, 588:5 Hi, 5889 
Pipils, Nahuan race, :5:58 
Pippin the Short (715-08), 7<), 2:592«» 
:5:57<). 3100, 3481, 3432, 3521, 3626 
Pippin (777' 810). 3108 
Pippin (d. 838), 3491 
Pippin of Herstal, :5479 
Pirmus, 2603 

— Lion ol the, 3640 

Pirates, Algerine, British expedition 
(1810), 5509, 5520 

— I5altie ports freed troin, 4080 

— Borneo and CJiina Sea outrages, 

55f)l-5 

— f’aribhean Sea, 5952 

— Elizabethan seamen, 5000 

— (German rivers treed from, 4071-73 

— Mediterranean, 2209, 4059 

— North Africa, 2209, 5.'*))9, ,5520 

I — South America, ]5ritish expedition, 
i 5.527 

— Taiinis, 185!) 

j — 'I'tirkish. .3005 
; — We.st Jndifs, 0188 
I — Zeng Uskokes, ;5015 

; Pires, ThomC*. 778 
' Pirkbeimer, Willibald, 4136 
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Pir Mohammed, 149r) “ Planum Dominem ” in feudal gystcm, Poland, peasant revolt (1846), 4875 

Piroa, baftli* ot (1756), 4512 41(»:i — Prussia ceded to (1451), 6227 

Pirot, battle of, 5216 Plassey, battle (1757). 12.58, .5498 — Prussian indeiUMidenee recofjniscd 

Pisa, baptistery and lenninu tower, Platma, battle of, 6:i, I hi 5, 2.502, 2521 (1657), .6278, 4391 

— Itareelona’s stniK(J!le with. 3!)9H Platmans, (Ireek race. 2497 — reformation. 3248 

— Caponi eompiers (UOO), 3967 Plateaux as eentres of American eivi- — revolt (1848), 4945-47, 5005 

— - nit lie<lral, 2966, .'l.'y/i.V , lisatioiis, 30 — succe.ssion settlement by Boleslav 

— tlnelf and (diibelinestriiKizles, .1.9.5^ * “ Platina ” : see Saeebi, Bartolommeo HI., 3198 

~ inedijeval growth, 3911, 4051 (j Plato, /9-5, 2518, 2520 — Kiissian relations with (1.500), 3241, 

— .\bjslem eampaluns. 4t)l 1 : Platypus, lOlH 3243 ; (1579), 3256 ; (1617), 3260 ; 

— Saracens capture (1001-1011), 4()(# ' Plautianus, P. Fubrius, 2765 (1656), 3280; (1717), 3282, 3357 ; 

-- trade with Hast. 4054 59 Plautilla, 27(in (1830), 4874 ; (1832), 4875 ; (1863), 

Pisa, council of, 3408, 3(J36, 3749 Plautus, 26.53 4998, .5030-32; (1909), 6370 

Pisani, Vittore, 3962 Play, t>riinilive instincts, 111, 208 -10 — Slav kiiiKiloin, 31‘.i3 

Pisano, Andrea, 3963 Plebeians, 63, 2(526 — succession wars. 3198. 3256 


Pisano, Giovanni. //25, 4127 

Pisano, Niccolo, 1127 

Pisco, 5973 74 

Pisidia, 1789, 210H, 25 19 

Pisiris, kinuof t'rartu, 1673, 1722 

Pisistratidic, 6i 

Pisistratus, 2i9i 

Piso, Ca. Calpurnius, 2692, 2711 

Piso, C. Calpurnius (e. 65, a.i>.), 2723 

PisButhnes, 1817 

Pistola, 39(55 

Pistoria, 39 19 

Pitakas, 1371 

Pitcairn Island. 340, 966 67. nrjii] 
Pitch Lake, l.a 'I'n'a. 'I'rinidad, 
Pit-dwellings of St<»ue A«e, 1(56 
Pithecanthropus erectus, 1 52, 7.5 / 
Pitholaus, 2.532 

Pithora Rai, ruler of Ajinir, 1217 
Pitt, William, the elder: see Chut bam 
Pitt. William, the younger. Act of 
I'nion, 1801, 1771 
■ ' julruiiiisf ralbiii, 1769 

- Catliolie emaiieipittiou ludiey, 1774 

- d*‘atli. 4771 
portrait, ini 

Pittsburg, C.S.A., battle (1711), 60.58 
Pius II., popi>, Boliemian king's rela- 
tions with, 3171 

- Crns.ides ]»reaehed. 2755, 2996 -97, 

3<55‘.t 

- I'Yederle lll.’s relations with, 3652 

- leandiig, 1126 

- policy. 3755 

- port rail, .'CM/ 

Homan bnildings juescrved, 4128 
Pius V. pope, 4269, .300', • 

Pius VIL, p»pc. tM92, 1716 
role. 1813, 1876 
Pius VIII., pope. IS77 
Pius IX., poiie, Austrian laws of 18(58 
denounced, 5091 

-night totiaeta. 1931, 1953, tur^r, 

- It.'dlan liberation mo\ eiiient , 1901, 

.■>050 

.Napoleon lll.’.s negotiations with, 
.5010 

- papal troops defeated (1860), 50ic, 
portrait, -/.v,;/ 

reforms inangiirated. 4953 55 
'I'lirkl-Mli negotiations (IHIH), 5005 
Pius X., i»ope, ;>371 
Pizarro, Fernanda, 5908, 5911 12 
Pizarro, Francisca, eoiKpieror of Pent. 

.5871, 5<I05 'lUOt, .Vjou Mill 

Pizarro, Oonzalo, 5911 12 . 5916 
Placentia, New lomull nid. 6177, fiisi 
^Placentia. Honian eolonv. 2611 
Placidia, d.-oighter of Trieod< •sins. 278,8. 
2 <1(2, 3152 

Plague, Bohemian ei»idemie. 3U52. 3179 
— Kgyptlan black «leatb. 2152 

- Knglish epidemic in fonrtecntb cen- 

tury, 38.S14 

- Knropean ravages oi black death 

1316 13(5.8, 3404 
• - Herman black d«>afb. 3626 

- Inviian epidemics. 1317 

" Italian Idack death. 397(5 77 

- - l.ombui pl.'igite. 1470. ::o:i 
--Norwegian black death. 3570 

- Swedish black death. 3574 
'*^^*46(11 ^'reneb political party, 

Plains of Abraham, 6 O 68 , (><(<;.> 

Plancius, Peter, geograpluT. 6.327 
Plancus, L. Munatius, 2692 
Planets, 96 

Plano Carpini, John de, 3306 
Plantagenets. ancestry. 4029 : see also 
names of Plantagenet rulers 

653-’ 


Plehve, .5302 
Pleiade, 428] 

Pleistocene : see (ilacial 
Plesiosaurus, /26 
Flessis Castle, >if (00 
Plestia, battle of, 261.5 
Plethon, Gemisthus, 4125 
Pleuratus, 2400 
Plevna, battle of. .5205 
Pliny, the elder, 2741 
Pliny, the younger, 2751, 2861 
Pliocene, geological system, 80, chart 
facing 96 

Plock Cathedral, "iioo 
Plocnik, buttle of. (1388), 309 1 
Pi3mbi(^res, .Napoleon lll.’s agreenumt 
with Cavoiir, 5025 
Plotina, wile of Trajan. 2750 
Plotinus, 2872 
Plumbago mini*, C(^vlon, 

Plutarch, 12ol, 2451, 27.26, 2 /52 
Plutarchus, tyrant <d' Kretria, 2536 
Plymouth Company, 6045-16 
Pnom-Penh, Ito.i, 1113 
Pobiedonostev, Constantine, .5195 
Pocahontas, Princess, 6037, OO.W 
Pocack, Admiral, 5527 
Pocomans ( I’oeonehes) : sec Mayas 
Podesta, 394 1 

Podiebrad, George, king of lloliemia : 
see (J(‘orge 

Podol, battle <d' (1866), .5075 
Poedikulu, 2111 
Posni, 21(5 

Poincare, President, 5570, 5396 
Pjissy Abbey Conleience. 12S4 
Poitiers, battle ol (732), 3374, 3180, 
3980; (13.56), 3810 
Poitiers. Synod of. 3709 
Poklav, g«»d. 31.88 
Pola, Homan ampbitlieatro, .WOS 
Poland, Baltic S('a supremacy. 3368 
- Ihdiemian relations with, 3150, 3157. 
31(50, 31(52 . 3 2 03 

— Bideslav I.’s (‘inpire, 3195 

— ( liri-iliaiiity intro<liieed, 3191 

— ('hrisliiias enstoms, :}25 t -:}5 

— Chnmica Polonornm, 319.S 
church organisation. 3696 

— ehnreb in iwelltli century, 3200 
(’oN.s.K'ks. 3261, 3272 

decay. 2903. 3255 
elect iM‘ monareby, 3255 
ethnology of Poles. 340 
Knropean inicrferciice. 3211, 3255 
l'’rc<|<Tic Williain’s policy, i;{.8;t 

- (Jermaii relations wit li (<'>|(>vt.ntli cen- 

tury). 31,50, 3196 ; (tonrteeotli een- 
Miry), 3714 

- (Jeim.an settlers. 320.5, 3701 

- Hanst-atic trade. 1082 

— Horodio ('on.Nhitution, 3232 
law riwisjon. (15(52), 3251 

- bitlmania. relations with. 3222 3*’:>6 

3253. :S‘J/0 ' “ ’ 

— I.ivonia proteetorate. 3716 

— m.ip. 4220 

- mjllfary .system of Casiniir IV., 3208 

- .Moldavian relations with, 3061 

- national eharaet eristics. 3186 

- nobles’ struggle with crown, 3200 

.»214. .3255 ’ 

— Northern war (15.56-61), 3246 

- origin of name. 3182 
-Otto 1 1 1 .’s eoneessions, 3.589 
-partjtioii of (1772), .33.59, 45.58 • 

(1795), 3284,' 

- pejisant emaneipation. (1864) 5191 

~ oppression of by nobles, 


— Swedisli alliance (1562), 3247 

— Sweilisli king (1586), 3258 

— Swcdisli peace (1629). 4380 
Sw(Mlisb wars (l6()4-(50), 32 58, 43 8 4 ; 

(1704), 3282 

— taxation system iuMiddlo Ages. 3204 
-- Teutonic onkr, 3201. 3225, 3716 

— Turkish wars, seveniccutli century, 

3017, 3278 

— types, 4201, 4210, 4225 

— wedding toilet of Boyar lady, 422S 
Polari Arctic expedition (1871), 6340 
Polar exploration : soc Arctic and 

Antarctic 

Polar seas, iceb(Tgs, 0444 45 
Pole, Cardinal, 4217, 4248 
Polemon, 25.54 

Policy, Court, of, in Jlrili.sb Guiana, 
5571-5572 

Polignac, Jules, 4 SOI 
Polignac, Duchesse de, 4570 
Poliorceles, Demetrius, 1S27 
Poljanovka, treaty of (1631). 3261 
Polk, J. K., prosiiicnt I’.S.A, (181.5-40), 
6228-29, plat(! facing 6255 
Poll tax in Turkey, 3098 
Pollajuoli, 4129 
Poll! 3, Asiuius, 2700 
Pollock, General, Afghan campaign, 
1289, 1290. 1202, 5500 
Pollux, 2040 

Polo, Marco, 776, 3062, 4058-59, 4054, 
5875 

Polo, Borneo. 896. 020 
Polockij, Simeon, 3270 
Polonnaruwa, 1376 77 
Poloozes, 3305 

Poltava, battle of (1709), 3332, 4440, 
4162,4.500 
Polybiades, 2526 
Polybius, S.587, 2612, 2652, 5660 
Poly carp, 2859, 2S50 
Polyclitus, 2514 
Polycrates, 2126, 2400 
Polydorus, 2.528 
Polygnotus, 2504 

Polynesia, history, 015 67, 1104-05 

— Malay immigration, 891 
Maori wars. 5524 

— negroid mixture in race, 142(1 

— n'ligion, 954, 1007 

— white races, clfcct on peoi)lc. 1116 
Polynesians, British inlluencc on race, 

5626 

— etlmology of race, 310, 892, 918, 

950-53. 1006, 5(521 

— future of race, 5026 
Polyperchon, 1826, 2574 75 
Polyphron, 2528 
Polytheism, development, 206 
Pomaie kings of raluti, 903 64 
Pomare, (im en of 'I’ahi.i. 004 , uoi 
Pombal, Sebastian, 4563, 593.5 36 
Pomeiock, Va., 0044 

Pomerania, Polish connnest under 
Boleslav HI., 3198 

— Poli.sh suzerainty overthrown, 3199 

— Sweden’s ac(]ni>»ition. 1386 

— Teufonie knights’ struggle fur, 3200 

— Thirty Years War, 4301 
Pomerellen, 3710 

Pompadour, Marquise de, 4505, 4505, 
456.5 

Pompeii, 2741, 2654, 2742- 27 45 
Pompeius Cn. Magnus, 2668 , 2672 

— military organisation, 2663 
Mithrad itie war, 1835, 2663 

— murder. 2674 

— Palestine campaign, 2604 

— portrait, 2004 

— rise to power, 2661 ^ 
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Pompeius Sextus, 2ri80, 20S0, 2081, 
208-t, 2080, 

Pompeius Strabo, C., ronsnl, 2050 
Ponce de Leon, Juan, ooio 14, 1510, 
5800 

Pondicherry, 1 255 ,5108, 1 2 5 r, 

Pons, ooiiiit of ’rripolis, 4020 
Pontano, Oiovanni, 4120 
Pontfinrave, ('aioidian fur trado ortiaii* 
isod, 6010-21 

Pontiac, wars witli Kiij^lish, 0072, 0101 
Pontius Pilate, 2841 
Pontonchan ; soo riiampoton 
Pontremoli, ’,072 
Pontrincourt, baron de, 0020 
Pontus, (‘xtiMisioii of kitiixdoin, 1822 

— huindation by Mithradatus, 1827 

— iidlucnfe grows, 108 

— 31ithradates VI. los(‘S, 2284 

““ Mithradatic wars; sir Milliraditic 
wars 

— Scythian war, 2150 

Pontus Euxinus : sci' Black Sea. 

Ponaona family, 20 to 

Poole, ./X retie explorer, 0222 

Poole, hisliop of Japan, 522 

Poonah : see Puna 

Poor Kunz revolt, 2700 

Poor Law (1508), 4 2 80 . (5202 - 04 

Poor Law (18.21), I 8 O 0 

“ Poortus ” 4070 

Pope, Alexander, 1556, /5/(; 

Pope’s line of demarcation (Alexander 
VJ.), 5880 

Popes : sei* uami's of poi»es and pai>aey 
Popham, Captain, 54t)0 
Popo, disti-iet, 226.2 
Popocatepstl, 5?2/^ 

Poppooa Sabina, 2722, 2723 
Poppel, Niklas von, 20(il 
Popeyan, revolution, 5076 
Pores, 'I'nrkish tax, 2(iOS 
Pork, raei's who eat, 5552 
Porphyry, 2872 
Port Arthur, /5(;, 682. 820 

Port Blair, 1220 
Port Jackson, 1022, lor.'t 
Portland, Duke of (d. isoo\ 477.'-, 1773 
Port Louis, Mauritius, .'J5.1.S' 

Port Natal, 2210 
Port Noyelles, l)atlle of, 5128 
Portobello, revolution, 50 10 . 5051, 5060 
Portobello, hattl(‘ (17:'.0), (5057 
Porto Farina, hoinhardnient, 5526 
Porto Rico 

— inunieip.'d hnildings, r,2(io, 6012, 

6218, (5.210, 5800, (5270 

Porto Santo, 4008 
Port Philip Association, 1057 
Port Royal, .r.'uuaie.i, e.irtluinake, 6102 
Port Royal, Nova Seolia, <5020, (502 2 2 5, 
605(5 

Port Said. //7.7 

Portsmouth, Duchess of, I.ouise de 
Qiu'ruuaille, 1121 

Portugal, Ahyssiniiin eml)assy to 
(fifteenth eciilnry), 225.1 

— Aliieaii expcdil ions of fifteenth 

eeiitury, 2271 

— area ami tiopul.atioii 

— Atlantie (leeun history, 5(562, 5664 
~ P»eresf()rd’s governnuMit, 4s 12 

— Brazilian affairs ; see Brazil 
-ehiireh’s position in nineteenth 

century, 4074 

— colonies: see nanu's of colonies. 

— eonstitution (1821), 4842 

— eiirreney 

— early i)eo])le, 21.20-12 

— Bast Indian route discovered (1 106>, 

4050 

— ethnology of pi'oph', 240 

— foundation and growth of kingdom, 

.2087-88, ,2001 

— governmeio, niodiTn, 5400, 5110 
Indian Ocean exiilorution, 1422, 1 122 

— .Tosuits expelled, 4562 

— King ('arlo.s’ assas'-ination, 5408, 

filOS 

— marifitne eainpaigns, 4007-S 

— rnaritimo diseoveries, 2411, 4008, 

4050, 5876, 6011 ; see also Cahot, 
rortereal, and names of discoverers 

— Miguel’s revolt (18.2:1), 4848, 4800 

— mojern conditions, 5406-10 


Portugal, Xapnloon’s relations w ith,4722 

— new constitution (1011), 5400 

— I’aeiile Ocean explorations, ll<58 

- Pomhars dictatorship (e. 1777). 

1.562 

- roiuihlie of (1010), 5100 

— revolution, 5400 

— separation law, 5110 

— Sp.unsh rule, 1256, 1:121, .50:11, .5025 
-statistics, 5408 

trade statistics, 1076, 4501 
Portuguese East Africa, 2201. 2:116 
Poms, Prince, I202. 2.564, 23r,5 
Poseidon, sanctuary at Piestmn, 2475 
Posen, :I104, 4047 
Posidonius, .2108 

Postal Statistics : see nndiT countries 
Postglacial Period, 120 . 145 
Potala, 1502, 1.506, 1507 
Potatau I., Maori king, 006, 99G 
Potataii II., Maori king, 006 
Pote, in feudal system. 4112 
Potemkin, Gregory, 2022 , 3351 
Potgieter, Hendrik, 2 :; 1 7 
Potidaja, 2522, 2525. 2526, 2521 
Potocki family, 2005 
Potosi, silver mines. 5042 
Potsdam Palace, 5312 
Pottery, early u.se of, 161-62, 1.80 

— lirst indnsf ry, 3S 

— see also iiiuler names of countries 

ami races 

Pottinger, Eldred, 128 ? 

Pottinger, Sir Henry, .5505 
Poulaho, King, 9S2 
Pownal, Oini 

Poya, lluddliist ohservanee, 1188 
Poynings’ Law, 2010 , 2022 , 4267, 4772 
Prfemunire, statute of, 4227 
Praetorian Guard, 2711, 2762 
Praetuttii, 2411 

Pragers, Hu.ssito sect : see Calixtins 
Pragmatic Sanction, 2781, 4502, 452:1 
Prague, arehhi.slio|irie fonndiMl, .‘5161, 
2624 

— buildings under Charles IV., 315S, 

2161 

— Ueformaiion movement, 2166 

— siege (1420). 2171 

— Slav congress, 4025, 4015 47 

— university founded, 2161, 4121 

— - \ iews, 315S 
Prague, battle of, 4512 
Prague, coinpaels of. :5640 
Prague, i>eaee of (I 122), 2172 
Prague, treat ies of (1625), 4:508, (1866), 

5070. 5151 

Prairial, law' of, 4670 
Prajapati, 1186 
Prakrita, language, 1211 
Prato, 55 050 

Prayer Book, 4242, 1266 
Praxiteles, 262, 2750 
Predestination, doctrine of, 4200 
Predmost, mammoth remains, 122 
Prehistoric animals, plates following 
88, 126 

Prehistoric times, 7-181 
Premonstratensian Order, :56no, 2701 
Premyslid dynasty, 2617 18 
Prendergast, Gen., 5502 
Prerogative, royal, 42:51 
Presburg, Treaty of (1806), 1720 
Presbyterianism, 4:522, 4805, 4248, 4:527, 

1:550 

Presjani, khan of Bulgaria, :50-50 
Press, ei'nsor.ship, 1:5:51 

— civilisation aided by, 201 

- see also under eouiniu ^ 

Pressburg, 3130, 3 no 
Pressburg, battle (if (18 1 . 8 ), .1010 
Prester, John, h'gend, l4.so, 4012 
Preston, battle of (1618). 4218 
Preston, battle of (1715), 1.500 
Pretoria, 2329 

Pretorius, Andrics, 2218, 2’520, 5510 
Prevost, Sir George, 6111 12 
Pr«^‘v6K‘, In feudal system, 4112 
Priam’s Treasure, I 80 , 1H3 
Pribylov Islands, 1 22 
Price, Hon. Tom, 6261 
Pride’s Purge, 4248 
Priene, 1709 

Priesthood, origin of, 207 
“ Priestly Code ” of the Hebrews, 1 756 


GENERAL INDEX 

Prieto, Joaquin. 5988 
Prignani. Bartolommeo : see I'rhan VI. 
Prim, Juan, 5 100 , 5101 
Primary Geological Period, 80, <?(?, 
chart, facing 96 
Prince, 'reulon otliee of, :5 no 
Prince Edward Island, 6151, 

6107 -0, 6122, 6128, omi 
Prince Imperial : see Louis Napoli'on 
Prince of Wales’ Island: seo renang 

Princeton, C.S.A., congress sits at, 62o:i 
Princeton University, 0313, .5000, 5167, 
6248 

Printing, Chinese use, 760 

— invi'ution and efleoti on civilisation, 

201. 4120, 4172 

— presses, VJS 

— Knssian progress, 2:5:56 
Priscillanists, 2786 
Priscillianus, 2500 

Prisons, Byzaiitim' general, 2016 
Priscus, (in'ek rhrtorieian, 2020 
iPrisse papyrus, 20.57 
: Prittwitz, General von, 4010 
Privateering. Alabama incident.. 5000. 
5167,6218 ’ 

— .'Vmerieau, 6002 -0:5, 6212-12 

— Klizahetlian. 4272, 5020 12, 5047-48 
Ireneh attack Liiglish shipping from 

Loiiishoiirg, 6057 

“ Privilegium Minus ” (1156), ;| 6()2 
Privy Council, Cnited Kingdom, 5574, 

Probus, M. Aurelius, ‘277:5 
“ Procheirus ” of Basiliiis. 2010 
Procop, the Great, lln.ssjti' It>ad(*r 
(11. 1 12.5), 2172, 2616 
Procop, prince oi Moravii, :516.5 
Procopius of Cresarea. 50, 2 102, 2023 
Procopius of Gaza, ‘202:5 
“ Progress,” Walls’s i)ietiire. 010 1 
Progress and History, .»<> . .. 2 

Prokersch-Osten, Count Anton. IO 6.5 
I Prokop ; see Proeof) 

I Prome, Burma, 1207, 120.2 
I Pronchischefv IJii.ssian ex]>I()rer, 6226 
Property, d(‘veIopnienl of idevj, 21.‘5-I6 
“ Prophetic Code ” (»f Hehnwv prophets. 
1756 

Proscription in Ancient- Borne, 2660 
Prosias, 161 

Proteas. Maeeilouian (’ommamler, 25.50 
Protection, Australian tarilf, 1082 , 1096 . 

6:558-59 ’ 

— (’anadian policy, 614 4 

— ChamlxTlain’s proposals, 5192 
-- - Berman tarilf, 5250 

— ImpcTial feihu-alion aidc-d hv, 5644 

— W. Indii's sugar bounties : sir Sugar 
Protestants, French jiroseeiitions, 1 I5H, 

-- - history of movement, 4201-22 

- Ilimgariaii ami 'I’r.-msylvaniau, 2218 

— lait.her’H faith, 1191 

— Mjiry’a persecutions, 1217 

- origin of naim'. 4188 

j - Philip IP’s i)ers('eiilions, 1251 
; — Boman Catholics' eoril'erenec at. 

I Poissy Abbey, 428 1 
i — Bom.an emjieror’s eonfliets in the 
sixtetmth century, ‘12!);5 

— Selinialealden League, 4191 
■ ■ l ister m.issaere, 1.2 il 

j — see also Beformatiou 
1 Protestant Union of the states of the 
eujpire, 42!)5, 4298, 4201 
‘‘ Protevangelium of . James the 
Younger,” 2858 
Protoplasm, 9:5-94 

Proudhon, Pierre Joseph, 1919, 4951, 

5261, 6:5!)9 

Provence, 2991, 210 , 4120 
Province of the walls, in Byzantium, 
2917 

Province Wellesley, 1299 
Provisions of Oxford, .‘5871-72 
Provisions 0 ! Westminster. 2876 
Provisors, statute! of, 4227 
Pruezi (Old J*rnssians) : see Let l ie 
Prudhomme, Sully. 5:582 
Prusias, king of Bithyida, 1821 
Prussia, alliances of inedi:eval towns, 
27i:j-14 

— army, formation by (Jreat Elector, 

4:190 



GENERAL INDEX 

Prussia, (iruaniHatioii by Frederic 
William I., 4r,:i4 

— rebirrnH of William I,, r>f»r)2 

— Seharnlior.Ht’M reform><, 4712 

— standard bearer, ‘/.5/i 

— AnstrLan war (IHttO), 47H<t, 

r>06‘», .7071) 

— IVdiemian erusade against, 12.74 75, 

:{710 

— eommereial bwtoiy, 40:i2 

— constitution, dlssensifjns under 

Frederic William IV., toot 
— • Constitution annulled (Im71), 4072 

— constitution of 1«07. .70H:{ 

-- crusade auainst (1147), 0211 

— customs reorganised, 4 h;{ 0, 407:1-74 
development of powcrr, 4101. 47:i:t 

— Kyyplian policy (IHIO). 4»».7 

— - etbiK»louy of peopli*. :{ 10 

Ibiancial history, to.ta 
-- French war (1X70 71) : .see Fruin'o- 
I’rnssian war 

(lerniaii feder.il ion, attitude towards, 
IHS2, 1077 71 
iripsies in, :il 12 

Hanover and otluT states incorpo- 
rated (IH(WI), .70H1 

- Hatise trade: see Hans<*,atic l.caj^ue 
Hesse- 1 )armstadt treaty. .7 <ih 7 
Itali.-iti alliance IlMOCi), 70(i0 
mon.ircliy. 4 .‘{m 7 4t.7o, 

Napole«ini<‘ wars ; se(‘ Napoleon 
Old I'nissians : see Fettic 

- paihanienfary reform (1810 74), 

407;{ 

peasants. In •dom of, under 'IViitonic 
order, :i712 

I'olisli possessions. :1227, :1278 
I'olish syinpatliies • se«' Holes 
lYoyressive p.arty (1801). .7070 
■ provinces. di\ isum ol (1H|7), 1828 
lladic.al liberalism (I8ti2), ,7078 
religions emigrants. 1002 
ndimous iinity, t.827 
reNolution ( IHIS). 101 I 21 
|{iissi;in war with (1770). :{:{78 
Schlesw ii'-Holstein quest ion, I01:{- 
17. 1070 71. 700;{. .7171 
Seven Years War, 1700, 1711 
Silesun wjiis, 1710 
Spiinish crown nenot iat ions. 7loo 
'I’eiitonic Order. .see 'reutoiiic 
Kniudits 

'rilsit. Treaty of. 17:{;i. 47:10 
West I’russi.i .leqiiiied. 1770 

— William II 's powers detined. 7:110 
/oll\«-rein (1810 07), 107.1 71. 70S8 
cjirly history: see llr.nidenburu: ; 

for hntory attcr 1870- see 
Oermany, ;ind also names of rulers 
Prussian Leaxue, :(227 
Psalms, penileiiti.il. 1787 
Psainatichos, kin«s «.f K<,ivpt : see 
I’s.-imetiK 

Psamotik I., prince of Sais and 
Memphis. 17, so, los.i, 2121 
Psametik II.. kiiui of Kuxpt, 2127 
Psametik III., kimi of K«ypi. 2127 
Psammiithis, kinv; of IIi'M)) : .see 
rsimut 

Cl:amtek I.. : see I’saimdik 
Psellus : set* Mich.n-I I’selhis 
Psimut, kimi of Fuvpt ( loo p.c ) 2120 
Pskov. :i:ilo 

Psiisennes II.. kimt of Kuypt. 21 2o 
Ptah, Fuyptiau ijod. 2 o;i2! 2ooo, 2121 
Ptahhotep, 20:17 
Ptahshepses' tomb, 20.10 
Pieria, 1700, /;.»)/, i;ui 
Pterodactyles. /2<; 

Ptoohiotropheion. hall in Hy/.antium. 
20.77 

Ptolemais, 2l:i2 

Ptolemies In Fix.Npt (time-tabho. 77 
Ptolemy Euergetes. kinv! Alcxandri.i. 
107 H.(\. 21.11 

Ptolemy I. Soter. kinn of F.nvpt, 1820 
21:11 :i2. 2:i8l 

Ptolemy II., Hhlladolplms. 2si 217 n i’ 
rci«n, 1421. 1810, 2l;il. 21:12 

2700 

Ptolemy III., Kucr«ctcs. 1841, 2l:il. 
2130 

Ptolemy IV., rhilopat<»r. 21.31. 2134 
Ptolemy V., Epiphuncs, 14, 1844, 2131 
21.33 

6534 


Ptolemy VI., Philometor, 2131 
Ptolemy VII., Kiipator, 2131 
Ptolemy VIII., 2131, 2134 
Ptolemy IX., 21.31 
Ptolemy X., Lathyros. 2131, 2135 
Ptolemy XL, Alexander, 2131 
Ptolemy XII., 2131 
Ptolemy XIII., Auletes, 2131 
Ptolemy XIV., king of Egypt, 2131 
Ptolemy XVI., 21.31 

Ptolemy ol Alorus, king of Macedon, 
2728 

Ptolemy Ceraunos, ruler of Macedonia 
and 'I briice, 18.3(», 2778-79 
Ptolemy, .Macaaionian general, 2762 
Ptolemy, tJreek geographer, 51, 1389- 
91), 1 429, 2 : 107 , 7662, 7903. 
Publicani, 2672 

Public Safety. Committee of, 4612, 
4068 

Puchner, General, 49 40 
Puebla, 5HUU, 6000 
Pueblo Bonito, 7717 
Pueblo Indiana, ethnology, 340 
— hist<»rv, 5700, 5701, 5705, 5708-24, 
7697, 7764 

Puelches (l*ainpas Indians), 342 
Punet : sec Hunt 

Puerto Cabello, revolufimis. 5963-09 

Puerto Rico : see I’orto Uieo 

Pufendorf, Samuel, 4 407 

Pugatchef, Cossack leader, 3277 

Pu-hai, empire, 678 

Pujaclosi, 1191 

Pulathi : see Holonnaruwa 

Pulchevia, 2792 

Pulesti : see IMiilislines 

“ Pulpit Paragraph,*' .7216 

Pulque extraction, 5S13 

Piilszky, Franz, 4899 

Pultusk, battle id (1807), 47:12 

Pulu : see Tiglatli-j>ileser IV. 

Puraapungu, ruins, .78 42 

Pun : see IMnd 

Puna, India, iliirbar of 1790, 12SI 
Puna, S. America, 7S38 
Puni, Hornco kingdom. 920 
Piiniar, battle of (18t:{). 1292 
Punic Wars (1st), 2196. 2637 ,70 
(2ml), 2:{8(. 2611 43, 2619 
Cfrd). 2:t8 4. 2672 
Punjab, annexation of. 1297 
Aryan in\asion. 1163 
ethnology of people, 312 
land settlement. 1:126-1.327, 1.343 

— Hersian wheel, 1100 
prince. 1210 

Sikli wars, 129:1, 1297 
Punt, 247 16, 2071, 2069, 2028, 2214 
Puntis, M2 
j Puqiidu, tribe, 1710 
i Puranas, epic. 1212 
Puritication of the Virgin Mary, 28.8 1 
1 Puritans, Kli/,alM tban piuiod, 4267 
■ Kiigland’s «lcl>t to. l:i71 

.New England : sec New England 
repression of in sixteenth century, 
1267 

Puree, tribe. 116:t, 1201 
Piiruha, 7826 7.8 
I Pusey, Dr., isor,, 4896 
I Puzur-Ashur. king of Assyria, 1673 
I Pydna, 2721, 2728 :m, 2777, 2783 
I Pygmalion, king of Tyre, 1744 
I Pygmies. Central African people, 2280 
j - Congi> valley raees. 2309 

dwarf at court of King Merenru, 
2038 

Egyptian race. 202 4 
ethnology. ;U2 

Hottentots’ rcl.itioiishii» with, 2279 

- Woman. 22Si 

Pym, John, 4;{:;7 

Pyong-yang : see Hing-.v.-mg 
Pyramids. Almsir, reconstructed, facing 

20.37 

— - Cheops’ great. 227. 227 

— ercefion and history, 272, 253, 255 

2020, 2034 -:$8 

— funerary, of Abvdos. 2053 
tiizeh, 2030. 2031. 2033 

- M« Xiean. 5772. 5773, 5775 

— Sakkara’s. 255, 2033 

— Sj'neferu’s. 25S 
Pyramids, battle of. 2156, 4691 
Pyrenees, views, 2441 


Pru — Qut 

Pyrenees, peace of (1659), 4322, 4325, 
4621 

Pyrgo, aqueduct near, 2946 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, 2576, 2577, 
2580-81, 2632 

Pythagoras, 45, 1637, 2495, 2495 
Pytbeas of Massilia, astronomical calcu- 
lations, 2592 

— Atlantic Ocean explorations, 5660 

— Baltic voyage, 50. 

— Britain and (lermaiiy discovered, 

2795, 3498 

— Gotlis mentioned by, 3429 

— scientific discoveries, 2594 
Pythian games, 2378 
Python, god, 2408 

Python, Macedonian envoy, 2536 


Qa. kings of Egypt, 249, 20:12, 2033 
Qarluk, tribe, 1471 
Quadruple Alliance, 4890 
Quakers ; see Friends, Hociety of 
Quapaws, 342 
Quartening Acts, 6075-8 
Quas, ethnology, 342 
Quaternary period, 89, 90, chart facing 
96 

Quatre Bras, battle of, 4767 
Quauhtemoetzin (Guatemocin), Aztec 
ruler, 7900 
Queahs, 342 

Quebec, city, Alexander’s expedition 
(1628), 6022 

— American siege (1775-76), 0102, 

6106, 6082 87 

— British, under Wolfe, capture (1759), 

4720, 0004, 6066 68 

— buildings erected by early settlers, 

6022, 60 42 

— Cartier reaches site, 6016 17 

— Champlain surrenders, 5437 

— Frenel) settlement, 6021, 6024 

— growth and social life, 6o:i5 -36 

~ Laval iinivcrsitv, 6026, 6147-51 

— Hhips besieges (1691), 60.33 

— population 

— trade, 6143-44 

— views, 0150, 0153, 0104, 0165 
Quebec, province, area, 0177 

— creation (1791), 6109-10 

— education, 6147- 71 

— French element, 6151-54 

— government to-day, 6171-54 

— popiil ition, 61 16, 6175 
Quebec Act, 6078-82, 6104-5, 0119 
Quechua language, 584:i-54 
Queen Adelaide Province, 5510 
Queensland, administration and govern- 
ment, 1073 , 7577, 

— Iiistory, 1060, l()7:i 

— scenes, 1000, 1001 
Queenstown Heights, 6112, 6114 
Quelenes : .see (:hia])as 
Quemuenchatocha, 5824 
Querouaille, Louise de, 4421 
Queseda, Gonzalo Ximinez de, Spanish 

explorer, .7824, 5918 

Quesada, Her nan Perez de, Spanish 
explorer, 5918 
Quetta, 1532, 1991 

Quetzaleoatl, king and god, 5768-5800, 
5896 

“ Quia emptores,” statute, :1876 
Quiches, 342, 5741-60 : .see also Maya 
Quiches 

Quicksilver, American mines. 5942 
Quidi-Vidi, Newfoundland. OlSl 
Quierzy, agreement 0 ! (774), 3466 
Quietists (llesychastes), 2974, 3047 
Quietus, Lucius, 275:i 
Quilla, goddess, 5843-44 
Quinantzin, 778.3-85 
Quintilliis, Roman emperor, 2770 
“ Qiiipus,” of Pern, 5814, 5845-54 
Quirigna, ruins of, 37.32 
Quiroga, General Antonio, 48 41 
Quito, 5817, 5826-73, 5958-78, 5982 

Quito, lake, 5801 

Quitus, 5806, 5826-38 

Quivira, legendary city, 5903, 6014 

Quiros, discovers Australia, 5457 

Quraidhah, tribe, 1902 

Qurais, tribe, 1894, 1901, 1903,^1909 

Qutlng, Turkish ruler, 1470 * 
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Ra, Efryptian god, 242, 2036, 2037. 
2002, 2098, 2098, 2102 : see also 
Ainon 

Ra-Harmachis, Egyptian god, 2015, 
2100 

Raab, battle (1848), 4040 

Rabah, sultan of Eoruu, 2236, 2231 

Rabelais, 78 

Rabia, Arabian tribe, 1028 
Rabisu, Egyptian olllcial, 2090 
Rabula : see ^^abula 
Race, alphabet of world’s rares, 311- 
:?:)2 

— eivilisat Ion’s influeneo, 281-82 

— deterioration, 0417-20 

■ — eiivironinent’s inlliience on, 10-26, 
387-08, 388, 389, 391, 392, 393, 
395, 39G, 397 

— ethnological chart, 3.52 

— mental charaet eristics, 114 

— types of inaiikind, 319, 350, 351 
Racine, 78, 4145 

Rack, torture, 217 
Racova, battle of (147.5), 2998 
Rada, (Jirolamo do, 3066 
Radadf, king of Egypt, 2036 
Radagais, 2787, 34.51 
Radama I. of Madagascar, 2351 
Radbertus, abbot, 3721 
Radegast, Wendish god, 3003 
Radetzky, Field'Marshal, 4902, 4925- 
32, 4929, 4931, 4937-11 
Radium, 88 

Radomir of Bulgaria. 3040 
Radowitz, Joseph von, 4919, 4969 
Radul the Fair, of W.illachia (1402- 
73), 2996, 3055 

Radul IV., or V., of Wallachia (1496- 
1508), 3055 

Radziwill, family, 2905 
Radziwill, Prince Michael, 4874 
Radzyn, peace of, 1681, 3oi7 
Rae, Dr. John, 6325, 63 to 
Ra-en -user, king of Egypt, 2037 
Raffles, Sir Stamford, 1399, .5.5o4 
Rati ed-darajat, 1240 
Rafl ed~daula, 1240 
Raghib Mohammed, .3022 
Raghuji Bhonsla, 1244 
Ragoba, peshwa : see llagoii.ath llao 
Ragonath Rao, pesliwa, 1202 
Ragusa, Marmont, Duke of (l83o), 
480.5 

Ragusa, repuldie, 3087, 3086, 3085 
Rahetep, 2035 
Rahit, battle of (68 4), 1923 
Rahula, son of Btiddlui, 1186 
Raidan, 1888 

Railways, civilising iiilltience, 563 4 

— .standard g;nige. (uigiii, 2-358 

— see also names of railways 
Raimond : see Itayinond 

Rain on the Lech, battle of (1632), 
4306 

Rainald, arclijnshop of Cologne, 3603 

Rainer, Archduke, 4826 
Rainer, Mount, C.S.A., G259 
Raioulf, Count (c. 1030), 3942 
Raisuli, 2210 

Rajagaha, Buddhist council, 1190 
Rajagriha, 1185, 1186 
Raja Ram, 1242 
Raja Simha : s»!e Siniha 
Rajina, siege of, 1379 
Rajputs, 1220, 342, 12.37 
Rakan, Buddhist iiuiigcs, 521 
Rakka, 1937, 4030-31 
Rakshasa, Indinn god, list 
“ Rakshasa ” marriage, 1 177 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, Azores expedi- 
tion, .5526 

— C.adiz raid, 5526 

— execution, 4328 

— Guiana expeilitions, 594i), 6018, 

6179 

■ — pictures, 4272, 4275 

— Virginia colonised, 4107, 0018, 6337 
Rallit^s, les, 5225 

Ram, rajah, 1242 
Rama, fortress, 1769, 1770 
Rama, Indian god, 1 172, 1 184 
Rama Khomheng, king, 1388, 1402 
Ramaniga, 1286 
Ramas. 342 


Ramayana, Indian epic, 1167, 1214, 
1367 

Rameses I., king of Egypt, 2107 
Rameses n., king of Egypt, 74, 1720, 
1720, 1721, 1742, 1792, 2083, 

2084, 2108 

Rameses III., king of Egypt, 1422, 
2115, 2118 

Ramesides, dynasty, 61 
Ramesseum, 239, 2084 
Ramessu II., king of Egypt, 247 
Ramillies, b.attle of (1706), 4460, 4457 
Ramiriaui, 5818 
Ramiro I. of Aragon, 3986 
Ramiro 11. of Aragon, 3091 
Ramman (Adud, or Uidad), 1640, 
1724, 1733, 1753, 1039 
Ramming. General, 5073 
Ramorino, Itniinn eampaigii, 4931 
Ramoth-Gilead, 1770 
Ramses : .see Rnme.ses 
Rana Sanka, Rajput lencler. 1225 
Ranavalona III., qiic'en of Madagascar, 
2351 

Randolph, carl of Moray, 3915 
Randolph, Governor Edmund, C. S. 

government scheme (1787), 6205 
Raneb, king of Egypt. 2033 
Rangoon, 1278, 1297, 1304, 1396 

Ranjicic, Gima, gipsy poet, 3111 
Ranjit Singh of Lahore, 1275, 1276, 
1286, 1524 

Ranke, Leopold von, 5055 
Rano, H.iusa state, 2223 
Rantaseutu lake, 3537 
Rapanui : see Easter Island 
Raphael, 2849, 3968, 4129, 4133 
Raphia, battle of (217 b.o.). 1812 
Rapier, use of iii battle, 3395 
Rasch ed-din Khodja, 1512 
Rasekhem-ka, of Egypt, 2040 
Rashi, province, 1711 
Rashtiakuta, 1205 
Raspail, Fran<;ois Vincent, 4919 
Rassam, Hormiizd (British consul of 
Chaldjran descent, not Armenian, 
as stated in text), 1557, .5520 
Rassunu : see Kezon 
Rastadt, f»)rtre.ss reduced (1819), 1965 
Rastadt, peace of (1714), 4161 | 

Rastislav, king of Moravia, 31 16 
Rastka, Servian archbishop : se<‘ Suva ' 
Ratbod, duke of the Frisians, 3480 | 

Ratchis, king of the J.ombards, 3466 ' 

Rathouris, or Ba-eii-user, king of i 
Egypt, 2037 

Ratisbon : set^ Kegen.sbiirg 
Ratnapura : see Ava 
Ratoises, or Kadadf, king of Egypt, 
2036 

Rat Portage, Out., 0150 
Rattazzi Urbano, Italian minister, 
5018, 5020, 50:56, 5038, 5040, 

5093 

Riittvik, Sweden, girls of, 3577 
Ravaillao assassinates Henry IV., 4292 
Ravenna, Byzantine inlluenee, 2930, 
2913, 2931 

— Church state absorbs (1213), 3950 

— Exan’h's power in 71b century, 3163 

— Garibaldi’s retreat, 5047 

— Goths besiege (491-93), 2791 

— Polenta family rule over, 3958 

— Uoman court at, 2790, 3451 

— Theodoric’s |»alace, 3457 
Ravenna, battle (1512), 3832, 3833 
Rayahs, lonn explained, 3097 
Raymond Berengar IV. of Catalonia, 

as regent of Aragon, 3991 
Raymond of Poitou, 4025, 2961 
Raimond de Puy, 4029 
Raymond IV. of Toulouse, 4017 26 
Raymond VI. of Toulouse, 4130, 3774 -75 
Raymond VII. of Toulouse, 3798, 4033 
Raymond, e»)unt of Tripolis, 4033 
Raziyah Begum, queen of Slave 
dynasty, 1218 
Reason, definition, 108 
Rebecca Riots (1843), 4hii 
Rebecque, Henri Benjamii Constant | 
de (1767-1830), 5264 . j 

Rf^benac, Vicomte de, 4436 
Rebu, tribe, 2412 

Recared, king »>f the Ooths (586 -601), 
3372. 3511 
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Reccared family, 3988 
Reccesvinth, king of the Ooths (649- 
72), legal code, 3512 
Recent (human) geological system, 

“ Recessional,'’ by Kipling, facing 
page 1 

Rechabite rebellion, 1772, 1782 
Rechad, ElTendi : see Mohammed V. 
of Turkey 

Rechberg, Count. 5032, 5061 
Recife, Dutch settlement, 5950 
R()collets, French Girder. 6022 , 6034 
“ Red Book ” liturgv, 4378 • 
Redistribution Bill (1884), 2177 
Red River expedition, (\inada, 6130 
Red River, 1388, Ui5 
Red Russia, 3216 
Red Sea, 1433, 1424, 1421, 1430 
Reet, 1357 

Reform Bill and Act (1832), 4800, 4810, 
5003, 5431 

Reform Bill (1860-07), 5000, 5003 04, 
5163 

Reformation, hislorv of period, 3743- 
60, 4139-56, 4179-4209: see also 
names of reformers 

— Bolu'inia, 3166 

— Denmark, 4370 

— England, 4236 

— Genevans renouncing Uomanisni, 

1207 

— Niirway, 4370 

— .sacking of a monastery, iH8 

— Spanish opposition, 4226 

— Sweden, 4377 

— wars of r«‘ligion, 4149-56 

— Zwingli’s doctrines, 4206 
Regensburg, byzantine art, 2967 

— Council of (1471), 2997 

— Diets (1575), 4294 ; (1608), 4295 ; 

(1610), 4311 

— Treaty of (1681), 4138 

— vi(‘w, 4599 

— Wallensleiu’s army captures (1634), 

4308 

Reggio, in Middle Ages, 3941) 

Regnier, Henri, 5:is6 
Regulus, M. Atilius, 26:17, 2038, 2039 
Rehoboam, son of Solomon, 1572, 1768, 
1709 


Reichenan, mrmastery, lolo 
Rcichensperger brothers, 497 4 
Reichsbadt, duke of : see Napoleon, 
.losejdi 

Reid. Rt. Hon. G. H., fii<‘ing n. 1083 
Reigate valley, recovered from sea, 117 
Reincarnation, 1180 , 150o 
Reindeer, domestication by varioii.s 
tribes, 1.58, 195, 610 41, 011 

— skull used as drinking vess<‘l, 110, 145 
Reindeer Period, V34, 137. 14o, 145 
Rejangs, 312 

Rekab,god, 1733 

Relevium, in feudnl system, 4102 

Relics of saints, 3720 

Religion, continuity in forms, 2302-63 

— development of, 204 15, 290 

— perseention for Orst time in history, 

15(W : .s(*e also countries and races 
Religious orders : see Knights and Mon- 
astic orders ; also names of order.?* 
Religious peace (16th century), 4293 
Remus, 2017 

Renaissance, Germany, 4172 

— Great men and their achievements, 

4121-36 

— Hungary, 3122 

— Italy, 395.3-74, 4281 

- Koman law read iptcd, 4121 
Renan, Ernest, 1738, 5.392 
Renii, king of Animi, 3414 
Reioir, French painter, 5390 
Repartimiento, 5923 
Representative assembliea, ongm of, 218 
Reptile fund, in Germany (1869), 5082 
Reptiles of Saurian age, plate following 
88 

Republican Party, in IT.S.A., formation, 
6220, 6232, 6257 

Requesens y Zuniga, Luis de, governor 
of Netherlands (1573), 4260 
** Reserved Rights,” privihiges granted 
to Bavaria and Wurtcinberg, 5143 
Resbid Pasha, 2162 
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— Rom 


RMtitution, Edict ol ( 1 629). 4304 
Retief, Pieter, coininaiulant, 2.J1H 
Retz, Jean |vAD<.‘oi8 Paul de Oondi, 
Cardinal 

Reuben, kin?: 6f li<*.ss(*r Armenia : see 


Rh\i(>«'U 

Reunion, Act pf (1H42), 4 hih 
R f'iunion, Krcndi ciairiiH, 2:{r»2 
Renter, Baron J. de, 1990 
Reval, ‘’aHth*, 32 /.5 
— HweOi^h ociMipation, 1561, 4378 


— foiirid'ition, 3214, 3559 


“ Revenge,*’ loss of, 

Reventlow, Count Friedrich, 4915 
Rewbell, policy if» Krench Directory, 


4679 


Rex, title : aeo King 
Reyee, Rafael. fiOtW 
Reykjavik, woman, •'i'iOf 
Reyten, Thaddeus, facing page 32«3 
Rezon, king ol Damascus (c. 9.)0 
1728 

Rezon, king of Damascus (c, 738 n,c.), 
1577, 1670, 1730 

Rhcetia, Homan pr<»vince, 21:52, 31:56 
Rheetians in Duiii, 2i:5o 
Rhea, Dreck goddess, 292 
Rheinlelden, cant ore ( 16:58), 4310 
Rheni, ideetoral conference 1 1338), :5624 
Rhigas of Pheree, Ctaistuntiiie, 4852 
Rhine, 3136, 3491, 3145 
Rhine, hat tie of ( 1672), 442.7 
Rhine, ('onfederacy of (1658), 4409 
Rhine, ( ’on federal ion of ( 1 806 - 1 :5), 47:50 
Rhinoceros, carcases of Ice Age, 121 -122 
Rhode Island, colonisation (1635), 6046 
Rhodes, Asia Minor territory acquired, 
1830 

— Athens’ relallons with, 2517-18 

— colossus, 225, 22.V 

■- Hospitallcr'H nil**, 401:5, 4016 
' - hevantine tra<iers visit, 282 

— Home's relations with, 1 h:)o, 26:50 

— 'I'urkish attacks, 3002, 10 hi 
• - • vii’w, :iOor) 

Rhodes, Cecil, 23.5/, 2:5.52. 5470 
Rhodesia, administration, 5566 


--defences. 55!»:5 
- future discussed, 5619 
— history, 2.532, 551 4 


Rhodesia, Southern, 5568, 5590 
Rhodopian oracle, 2 tol 
Rhoxofani, Siriuitiau tribe, 2148, 2119 
Rhupen (Heiiheii), king of i,esscr 
Anneni.i ( 108 o), 1955 
Rialto, Venice, 1605 
Riasan, Mongol attack ( 12375, :t3()5 
Rib'Adda, i’rince (iehai, 1710 
Ribadda. Kgypti III go\eruor, 2107 
Ribault, Jacques, 6ol5 
Ribiiarii, tribes, 3 1 18. 3171 
RioasoH. Baron Bettino, dictator of 
'ruscany (1859), .W:i7, 5o:58. .lO.iO 
RiooJ, Matteo, 827, .v2r 
Rice -growing, 7 is, .ir>.‘i, ,7.70 
Richard of Albano, cardinal, .1596 
Richard of Aversa, :59i2 
Richard, earl of Cornwall, 3615 
Richard I. of England. Comr de Lion, 

lUO.i, :5866 68, ;}SU'.i 

Cologne merchants favour'd. 4061 

— I’hilip Augustus' relations with, 

3772, :5779. 3866 68 

— Seottish king's relations with, :591;5 

— third 4'rusade uiulcr, :5386, :5772. 

3779,3866 68, 4o:5l 40. 10 !.',, In.Ui 
Richard II. ol England, :5ss2 tii, :>sst 
:ISS7, 3.V.V.V. IU79 

Richard III. of England, :590o, 6;’24 
:m:i, :m4 

Richard II. ol Normandy, 3812 
“ Richard the Redeless," 3S9 4 
Richard, ahhott of St. Vannes, 401:5 
Richard, duke of York (fither of 
Edward IV.), 389.>- 96, :59:52 
Richard, duke of York (son of Edward 
IV.), :mo, 3901, :1902 
Richards, Sir George H., 6.325 
Richardson, C. L., 5.53, 55 s. 501 
Richardson, Sir John, 6 . 540 . a. { 2.7 
Richardson, Samuel (1689-17611. 4540 
Richelieu, Cardinal, 4154, 4313 , 6022 
— - iKirtrait, 43 JO 

— state barge, 43 tS 

— Thirty Years war, 4308 


Richelieu, Duke of (1820), 4830, 4843 
Richepin, Jean, 5383 
Richmond, Duchess of, 4409 
Richmond, Virginia, 624o. 6247 
Ricimer, Komaii general (e. 459), 2792 
Ricoldo da Monte Croce, 4047, 1050 
Riddarholm Canal, Stciekhohu, 357,7 
Ridgeway, Colonel, 13 42 
Ridhouan, Seljiik ruler, 1962 
Ridley. Nieholas, 42 J7 
Ridolfi, conspiracy (1571-72), 4272 
Riedkirchen, General, .5026 
Rieger, Ladislaus, 4947 
Riego, Spanish rebel (d. 1823), 4841, 
4S43, 4846, 4847, 6007 
Riel. Louis (1844-85), Canadian rebel, 
5524, 61?0-4, a 130 

Rienzi, Cola di, tribune of Rome, 3406, 
3910, 3947, .59.50, 4121 
Rieti, battle of (1821), 484.5 
Riga, archbishopric, 3712 

— foundation, 3366, 3704 

— trade, 4068, 4076 
- views, 32/3 

Righi, Professor, Italian inventor, 5372 
Right, Deelar.ition of (1688), 4479 
Rights, Individual, 2376 
Rights of Man, declaration of, 4575, 
6385-86 

Rigord (d. 1209), 3808 
Rigsraad, Danish Coiineil, 3563, 4369 
Rig-Veda, sacred hook, 1181, 1212 
Rimak, Heruvian god, 5836 

iiiwior 




Rimmon : see Hamman 
Rim-Sin, last king of Larsa, 1598, 1701 
Ring-nebula, theory of universe, 79, 
81. 83 

Ringsted, assembly, 3557 
Rinnoji -no-Miya, 518, 579, 581 
Rio de Janeiro, installation as Brazilian 
capital, 5957 

— Ereiieli iHtsse.s^inn, 5931 

— population statistics, 

-- i’orlugnese government transferred 
to. 6007 

- views, 0002. 0003 
Rio, treaty of (182,5), 481.8 
Rio Tinto, Nortlimeirs expeditions, 4010 
Ripon, Marquess of, 1:538, I3J2 
Riu-Kiu Islands (Loo Choo), 4.5<.», 590, 
Rivarola, Cardinal (e. 1823), 4876 
Rivers, their inllueiiee on history 
and civilisation, :582 -86, 3.S’.5, 397 
Riverside, Cal., irrigation, 305 
RivH're, Major Henri Laurent, 1415 
Rivoli, hatth- of ( 17'.*7), 4681 
Riyoshu, .lapaiiese laudo^\iH'rs, 189, 491 
Riyo-siu, .lapunese god, 459 
Rizal, Dr., i’hilippiue hero, 936 
Rizzio, David, 4271, 13.72, 4356, 4300 
Ro, Egypti.in King, 216 
Roanoke, Haleigh’s settlement, 6018 
Robert ol Abrissel, :573:5 
Robert of Anjou (e. 922), 3764 
Robert of Anjou (e. I:il2), 5005 
Robert Guiscard, duke o! Apulia (1015- 
85), campaigns, 29.58, 1054 55, 

3380, 3554, 3912 
Robert, C3unt of Bethune, 3776 
Robert I., count of Flanders, 2958, tol 8 
Robert I. ol France, 3776 
Robert II., the Pious, ol France (99o- 
lo:5|), 3J95, .i7 7 0, 3771 
Robert, earl of Gloucester (e. 1139), 
:5.s6t 

Robert the Wise of Naples (1309-43), 
:5965. 3976 


Robert of Normandy, sou of William 
the Comiueror. :586o, 4018 
Robert I., the Bruce, of Scotland (1271- 

1329), .3914 -15, ;}9I7 


--capture of wife and child, 3910 

— eharaeter. 3920 21 

— Edinluirgh charter, granted, 3027 

— Stirling monument, .3922 

— war with England, 3879 80 
Robert II. of Scotland (1371-90), 3915 

.3917 


Robert HI. of Scotland (1390-1406). 
3915. .59/7 

Robert the Strong, progenitor of the 
Capets (d. 8671.3550 
Roberts of Kandahar. Lord, Afghan 
campaign (1879-80), 1336, 1528 
5490, 5502 


Roberts ol Kandahar, Lord, South 
Atrican cainpaigii, 2340, 2340, 5516 

— portrait, 13.30 

Roberval, J. de la Ro<i|ue, 6017 
Robespierre, Maximilian, 4640, 4600, 
4669, 4670 

Robinson, George Augustus, 1020 
Roch, Shah, Mongol ruler in Persia, 1973 
Rochambeau, General, 4661, 6096 
Rochdale co-operative movement, 5253 
Rochefort, Henri, 5122, 5123 
Rochelle, France, Canadian settlers sail 
from, 6028 

— Protestant stronghold, 372 

— .siege of (1573), 4288 

— (1627-28), 4314, 4:431 
Roches, Peter des, 3871 

Rock 'dwellers : sec cave-dwellers 
Rockefeller, John D., 6312, 0274 
Rockingham. Charles, Marquess of 
(d. 1784), 454H, 4552, 6076-94 
“Rock scorpions ” of Gibraltar, 5600 
Rocky Mountains, views, 5580, 0009 
Rod, Edouard, French writiT, 5383 
Rodadero, Monte, Inca remains, 5844-58 
Roderick of Cordova, king of the (joths, 
3514, 3513 

Rodin, Auguste, 5388, 5390 
Rodney, Lord, Admiral, 4567, 6100, 
5527, 4.719, 4518 

Rodoald, king of the Lombards (652- 
653), 3464 

Roe, Sir Thomas, Indian mission (1615), 
1233, 1233, 5448 

Roger, bishop of Salisbury, 3864 
Roger I. of Sicily (1031-1101), 3380, 
3.747, 3554, 3942 

Roger II. of Sicily (1097-1154), 3554, 
3942-43 

Roger de Lauria, governor of Attica, 
Turkish alliance (1363), 2J)83 
Roger del Principato, death (1119), 4028 
Roghi, El, Morocco throne elaimc^d 
(1909), 6367 

Rogolubski, Hussian ruler (1158), 3287 
Rohilkhand, Hastings’ policy, 1262 
Rohillas, 1262, 5498-5500 
Rojas, Francisco de, 5913 
Rokn Ed din, head of the Assa.ssins 
(125.')-.'>6), 1967 

Rokn Ed -din Bibars I. of Egypt, 4042-43 
Roland, Paladin, frontispiece, to face 
page 3481, 3806, 3986 
Roland, Madame, execution (1703), 4070 
Rollin, Alexandre, 4908 
Rollo (Rolf) the Northman, 3378, 3543, 
3550, 3701 
Rols, .3 12 

Roma, goddess of Home, 2078 
Roman of Moldavia (1386), .3050 
Roman II. of Moldavia (1 147 48), 3060 
Roman of Volhynia (d. 1205), 3301 
Romance or Latin races, 3:t5 
Roman Catholic Church, Charles 
Martel’s appropriation of property, 
3480 

— China, 825 

— civilising elfect of, 2350 

— Ciiuiicils : see Councils of the Churcli 

— Croatia, 3081 

— Denmark aiuilishes, as national 

religion (1536), 4.371 

— England under Elizabeth, 4269 

— England under .Tames II., 4474 

— episcopacy in Hom.an empire. 2796 

— European position (1850), 4974 

— Frankish empire’s relations with, 

3.524 

--France in Revolution period, 4573, 
4656 

— France in pre.sent day, 5392 

— (Jerman quarrels (1844), 4803-94 

— Cermaiiy after Hefornmf ion, 4258 

— Creek Church’s quarrel with, 2946, 

2955, :1250 ; see Crimean War for 
quarrel re Holy Sepulchre 

— Creek Church attempts union with 

(1596), 3259 

— Cregory the Creat’s reforms, 3522 

— growth of power (32.5-814) 3517-28 

— Holy Roman emperor’s influence, 

3723 

— Hungary under Sigismund I., 3140 

— Hungary' under Stephen 1., 3116 

— Ireland under Cromwell, 4351 

— Irish penal laws, 4771-4772 « 



Rom— Rud 

Boman Catholic Church, Jubilee in- 
stituted every 25 years, 3755 

— Korea, 866, 868 

— medi i«val ooreniony of blessing young 

soldier, 3il0 

— rnedwjval extension of power, 3372 

— luedueval heresies, 3738 

— mixed marriages question, 4828 

— Papacy : see Papacy 

— Photius’s struggle with, 3079 

— Poissy Abbey, conference witli 

Protestants, 42Si 

— Poland, 3220, 3250 

— Prussian establishment (1821), 4827 

— Prussian quarrel, 19th century, 4893 

4974, 5214-17 

— Reformation : see Refonnation 

— Switzerland, 19th century, 4782 
Romanisation o! early world, 54-55 
Roman law, Kiiglisli law fouiidi-d on 

2602 

— Justinian Code, 2908 

— Renaissance reidaphition of, 4121 

— Tiieodosius 11. ’s ••ode, 2702 
Romano, Ziborio, 5044 

Romanoff dynasty, foundation (1613) 
3325 ; see also names of rulers 
Romanovski, General, 1519 
Romansch, ethnology, 342 
Bomanus I., Lacapeaus, Ryzautinc 
emperor (919-944), 2948, 2951 
Romanus II., Hyzantiue emperor (059 
963), 2952 

Romanus III., iiyzaiitiiie emperor (1028- 
34), 2954 

Romanus IV., Byzantine emperor (1 06 
71), 1955, 2957, 2/^5.S‘ 

Romanus the Melode, hymn writer, 2923 
Roman wall from Tyne to .Solway : se«. 
Hadrian’s Wall 

Rome (ancient), rise and fall, 62-64 
2382-86, 2601 -2805 

— pageant of, 2000-16 

— aetors, 26*5.1, 2655 

— African province founded after fall 

of Carthage, 2199 

— agriculture, 2653-54, 2656, 28.J1 

— Apj)ian Way, 26*10 

— army, Augustus organises, 2694 
deeline of, 2653 

(lerman auxiliaries, ONJ, 3443 

Marius, organises, 2657 

— Asian einiare, 1832, 1859 

— Atlantic explorations, 5660 

— augury, practice of, 2627 

— Augustan Age, 2691-2707 

— Ilritain comiuered, 3198 

— Byzantine influence, 2932 

— Byzantine civilisation iiillueneed by, 

2919 

— Carthage, peace with, 2192-1, 2619- 

50 

— (’Iiristianity : see Christ ianity 

— Clironological t:ible, 65, 2800 

— Ciml»riiu wars, 3434 

— eitizensliip, allies, disronteiit alwilli- 

liolding of, 2658 

develo]>meiit, 2607 

dress of eilizen, 205S 

Italians receive (84 n.r,), 2660 

— city state, rise of, 2617-36 

— coinage, 107, 2636 

— colonies, 2622-51 

— Colosseum, 2613, 2741, 2757 

— (Constantine’s reft)rms, 2781-82 

— eonslitiitioiial and- - social ideals, 

2383-85 

— consuls’ administration, 2626 

— culture, development, 2601-08 

— Dacian wars. 2746, 2750 

— Danube provinces war (160), 2761 

— degradation of emperors after ’I’iberius 

2717-28 

— Diocletian’s refonns, 277.5-78 

— division of empire into east and west 

(395), 2387, 2787 

— drama in, 26.53 

— Kastem emtarc of Byzantium : see 

Byzantine Km i; ire 

— Egypt comiuered, 2137 

— empire’s fall, cause, 2801 

— Etruscan war and domination, 2424, 

2618, 2630 

— extension of power, 2384, 2628, 2630, 

2650 

— flre#i time of Nero (64 a.d.), 2722 


Rome, foundation, legend, 2617, 2619 

— frontier fortifications of empire, 344, 

— Frankish domination, 2393 

— Gauls subdued. 2641 

— Gauls attack Capitol, 2429-30, 262, 

— ghdiatorhl combats, 2657, 26*57 
—r Greek influence on historv, religion 

and art, 2453-54, 2599-2008 

— Holy Roman empire: see Hol> 

Roman Empire 

— lllyriaua subdued, 2582 

— Indian Ocean commerce, 1425 

— Jugiirthiiie war (111 n.c.), 2199 

— Julius Cicsar’a rule, 2606, 2668 

— land tenure, reforms, 2654 

— legions mutiny (70), 2739 

— map of barbarian invasions, 2797 

— map of empire, 27 3H 

— Marsiaii war, 2650 

— mereijiuit wars, 2652 

— navy formed, 2637 

— Papacy : see Papacy 

— Parfluan wars, 1871, 2:387, 2752 

27.58 

— people, character and ctluiology 

312, 2601-3 

— I’crsiaii wars, 1876 

— Plebeian’s rise to power, 2626 

— Port us (Tiudius laiilt, 2719 

— Pra*(ori:ni emperors, 2763 

— P.vrrhie war, 26:12 

— republic, decline of, 26.51-60 
-rival Ca‘.aars* wars (:30.5-l4), 2781 

— rural dejwpulation, 2653, 2656 

— Siil)inc a ilia nee, 2631 

— sacred goe.sc legend, 2625 

— Saleeb.v on causes of greatness and 

decadence, 6409, 6116-17 

— Samiilte war, 2628-30 

— Scythia I) war, 24.50 

— seiiat<‘, government by, 2651 

— serfdom under empire, 4092-07 
-Slav relations with, 3069 

— slavery, 2815, 28:30 

— .social conditions and upheavals 

26.52- .54 

— spirit of ancient Borne, 2601-8 

— Sulli’s dictatorship, 26,59-2600 

— Syrian wars, 1841, 2583 

— taxation, 2652-.53 

— 'riberius Cmsar’s reign, 2709 

— triumph of a Csesar, 2(iOS 

— triumvirate, 2661 

— views, Appian way, 2(330, 2552, 2633 
a<iueduets, ruins of, 2709 

-arch of Constantine, 2778 

Aureliaii wall, 2771 

b.itlis of Caraealla, 2733 

CVmpagna, 2633 

Capitol, 2729 

(’in-US Maximus, 2600, 2730 

('olo.ssnim, 2013, 2757 

dwelling houses. 2734 

— -- Konim, 2703, 2704, 2705, 2731, 

2735, 2751 

g<aioral view, 2736 

palaee,s of tba (';vsars, 2700 

Palatine Hill, 2701 

Pantheon of Agrippa, 2609, 2732 

Sacred Way, with temple of Jo\is 

Statoris. 2735 

Servian Wall, 25.55 

Stadium, 2747 

i’cmide of Venus, 2729 

TrajaiT.s colninii, 2751 

— walls built, 2634 

— water supply of Agrqipn, 2700 
Rome (inediiBval and modern), Gothic 

conquest, 2387-88 2787-99, 3447- 
58 

— French invest (1849), 4781, 4932 

— Garibaldi’s defence, .5036 

— German college founded (1532), 4258 

— Gorman pilhge (1.527), 4213, 4211 

— Hun invasion, 2790-93, 2791, 2797 

— Ita’iiin troops invest (1870), 5092 

— moneylenders in, 3956 

— Odoacer overthrows 3151-.55 

— peace conference (1454), 2994 

— revolution of 1848-49, 405:3-54 
7— Saracen raids (841 and 816), 4o00 

— Tlieodore the Ostrogotli’s reign, 

3455-58 

— Vandal sack (45.5), 2203-4, 2792 

— views, Garibaldi’s monument, 5048 
general view, 5289 
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Rome, Palatine Hill to-day, 2701 

St. John Lateran, 3945 

Rome, Bonaparte kings : see their 
names 

Romer, Friednch, 4022 
Romer, Ole, Danish physicist, 4577, 4578 
Romilly, Sir S., 6349 
Romitu, amieiit Egyptian people, 2022 
Romuald, hermit (c. 10I8), 2725 
Romuald, duke of Benevento (c. 671), 
3464 ’ 

Romulus, 2617, 2618 
Rouoaglia, Diet of ( 1 1 58), 3606, 3944 
Roacevalles, battle of, 3484, 3986 
Ronge, Johannes, 4893-94, 4939 
Ronororaka, stone figures, 965 
Ronsard, Pierre de, French pt)ot, 4281 
Rooke, Admiral Sir George (1650-1709), 
4454 -.5455 

Roon, Field-Marshal (1803-79), 5056, 
5056 

Roosevelt, Theodore, president, U.S.A., 
6275, 6308, 6314, 0269, 0271, plate 
facing 6255 

Roothaan, Johann Philip, 4802 
Rorke’s Drift, defence (1879), 2288, 
2291, 2327, 5513 

Rosas, Juan Manuel de, 5984 -86 
Rose, Sir Hugh: see Stratlinairn, Lord 
Roseau, Dominica, fair, 0180 
Rosebery, Lord, 5185, 5187, 5195, 6377 
Rosetta Nile, 2022 
Rosetta Stone, 14, 2i:33 
Roshen-akhtar Mohammed Shah, Mogul 
emperor (1719-48), 1240 
Roskilde, Denmark, giant ehatnhor, 106 
Roskilde, p»>ace. of (16.58), 43 75 , 4:384 • 

Ross, Polar expedithuis, 6338, 6340, 
6345-6, 6330, 6337 
Rossbach, battle (1757), 4543 
Rossbrunn, bat t le of (1866), .5079 
Rossi, Count Pellegrino de, 4953, 5034 
Rossi, Roberto di, Aristotle translated, 
4125 

Rostand, Edmond, 5.387 
Rostov, Russia, 3302 
Rothari, king of the Lombards (6.30- 
052), 3463 

Rotislav, iius.sian prince (d. 1060), 

3;{oo 

Rotterdam, view, 5359 
Rouen, treaty of (1.588), 4290 
Roumania : see Rumania 
Roumelia under 'Furkish rule, .3097 
Roundheads : see Parli inumtnrians 
Rousseau, Jean Jacques, 78, 2809, 4575, 
6384, 4,'iOS 

Rousseau, Waldeck, 5.‘392 
Roveredo, battle of (1796), 4681 
Rovere family, Urhiao under, 3968 
Rowntree, Seebolim, 6401 
Rowton Heath, battle of (164.5), 4317 
Roxana, wifeof Alexander theGreat, 2562 
Royal African Company of England, 
2271, 51.52 

Royal Exchange, London, 4616, 4004 
Royal George, 5529 

Royalists, in civil war between Charles I 
and Parliament, 4344, 6186, 4320 
Royal Niger Company, 2278, 5519 
Royal Prince,” 5528 

* Royal Road ” into Asia, 28.3-85, 28 ^ 
Royal Society founded (1660), 4473 
Rozgony, batth; of 0312), .*31.38 
Rua ( Kof, Rngha, Rugilas), lluu leader, 
3028 

Ruad : see Arvad 
Ruanweli Dagoba, ruitisL, 1364 
Rubruquis, William de, 50 
Ruch, Shah, Mongol ruler, 1497 
Rucuyennes, Oarib tribe, 324 
Rudau, battle of (1370), 3711 
Rudiger, Count, 4941 
Rudolf of Austria, son of Emperor 
Albert (d. 1307), 3620 
Rudolf IV., duke of Austria (13.58), 3162 
Rudolf L, duke of Burgundy, 3762 
Rudolf II., duke ot Burgundy, .3762, 
3937 

Rudolf III., duke of Burgundy, 3569, 
.3776 

Rudolf of Burgundy, king of France 
(923), 3703 

Rudolf L of Hapsburg, German emperor 
(1273-91), 3157, 3399, 3617-19, 
3619 

6537 
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Rud — St. 


Rudolf II., ^Jminn otiir^fror (i:)70- Russia. mripH, 

.{012, 12U4 I —mod ‘in roiul-timsandrecont history 


Rudolf, tin .SI niiin'*r(T, ( omit I’alaiiiiO 

:'>02o 

Rudolf of Rliei'ifeldei, Swiii.i.iii duke 
(<1. losoj, ;{.') lit 

Riidra, iioMroation ot 1207 

Rudrawarman, kitu' ol CurntxalM, 1401 

Rud wan el-Gelii, 21.>.'j 

Rue 1, (d (Klt'.O. 4;J10 

Rufus, Virginius -724 

Rmfei, 2 420 

RukI iKiiuiios), Tciitoiin* 

;n2'.», :{ l.'i'.i, :{4.'..‘.. 

Rum, ki'r^'lom, Asii Minor, H).')!;, 1071, 
.iiO.) 

- Hff. :ilso Iroriimil 

Rumania, an a and population, 

(||ll<*'Us, i'.Ofil 

lioOrmMi.i rciPd to flMTH). .'.2o0 

- •■tlinol(»u'.v and otivoi <jI |»fopli‘, ."iPJ, 

.;o.»l 

- tin incf and indii''tii'"^. 

I'oiind'it Ion ot state! iMl h, .M) 1 2 

- L'o\ et nnient , 

liMfory. .‘.o.il, .'.020, .■)0;:ii, !22 

M(dd IM in pfople, .to.'i'.i 
I'nrlo'N ’s siniu'u'le vitli (I ><77), .'»20l 
VV.'ill ii III 01 KniL'iioni, oofi 1 
Ruiiiaus, in I niied Slates, 1 1 
Uumit, |ieopP' ot \V. Slid 01 , 2222. 222.S 
Rllini, .!el il ed-din. niS st le I'oet . I'.iTo 
Rumili, iMslIe. I l.-.i. 2'.i00 
Ruiniau/oo, Peter, -’. '..'O 
Rump Parliament ( I'llO). I'MS 
RiiucberK, Joh. L., I•'lnnl-ll poet (I SOI 
77 1, 7'{, I ii2 

R'uijibcr, .Vii'ii.ili 01 peasants, 

Kiioisi, Seaiidlll IN I in lllhe see Kns 
Rupee, r lie ol i-velme'e li\ed, i t l.'i 
Rupert, ludiop ot Wio'iii". .tors 
Rupert of the PalalirmlP. emperor 
(I too In). ::('i2-'. ;<• :i , :;»i’. 2 , 7 i 

Rupert, Prince, lIoNalint le.uP r (d | 
i<;s2i. /;// 

Rupert’s Laud. M iniloha altsoilts, 

Riirik, Seandin IN I 111 lieio, :: IM, .;/s; 

t2s.), \;sh, 

Rus I ItiloNi), Si iiidmaN tail tnlie ;!'i';il 
Riisas I., of Urartu, l.o'', ID?::. I 7 ss 
Rii.sns II. ol Urartu, I 7 ss 
Riisa.s III. of Urartu, I7s,s 
Ruskiti, .loliii, ' 2 s(i,,, isi;, nil 5 
Russell, Admiral, till, .'.•2(i 
Rins.’II, Lord J., l''7 • u.i, (. 12(1 27 
Rmssell, Lord William, tinl and e\('- 


.'>2.>.'> .ellli 

— Mongol ernpiie (1222-14C2), 148^{, 

;{:{o.7 1:4 

— naval iKiwor under I’ctcr the tlrcat 

: t :{:{2 

- nohle.s’ charter, .‘4346 

— Xortheni wars with Sweder] 

(1700 21), 3:{:{2. 4.'i00 

— Northiiieii found kiiiirdom in Otl 

eeiitury, :4IHl, :4a 40, 4061 

— orivm of nainc, :41S1 -82. .‘4.7:41) 

- Parliament of Catherine II, :4:440 
I'eter tli(‘ tlreat as founder of moderii 

Russia, :{:{:41 44 
I»<dn e or^ranisation, 5:401 
population, 

- p(Ktai system, 3:421) 

- prn sls and otiieers, .7.7 /,5 

- railNvay eonstruetion, .5:410 

nvo tionarv movmio iits ( IH2.5), 48.70, 
(IH.S1), r>ll).7; (11)0.7-06), .721)6 

— Roman as moiiareii ot all Russia 

(e. 1200), 3:401 

Romanof dynasty founded, 3:42.7 
rulers’ portraits, J2.SV;, .‘42.S7, 

rui 

Russian Academy founded (1783), 
:{:4.72 

-San Stefano Peace (1878), .5206 

— Seythi.iii kmt.'doni in (^rinuai, 21 14 

.70 

— serls cniancit)ation, 33.70, .511)3 , 6382 
-stiikt's, .7.501) 

trade, Diiteh, in 16th century, .‘4328 
I’.indish, in 16th cenlnry, 3:420-28, 
6:426 

(ierm an, in Middle Ajrcs, 4067 -68 
mndern statistics, 

'I'reaty of Palis, soee.ssion from 
( 1870), ;7l:50, .71(57, .5 1 DC. 

- 'l urkeslan eomiuests. 1.711) 22 
riirkish relations with, :5l0()-()2, 
:5 {.'.7. .'4:4.71) 

Tiirki.di wars (1677-71)), .3017; 

( I6S5 -171 1), .{loo - I, :{:5 {.4, :{;5.77 
r..H; (176D), :{:4.7D; (17D2), :5:56(i ; 
(18011), 1,8.71; (1827 28), 18.'>8 ; 

(1877), .7171, .5201 ; ( 18.7:5-;>(>) : see 
('imieaii war 

I'kiame aei|uir(Ml (1667), .‘5 '.26 
I'kiMine re\olt (1767 68), :5:{51 
NNeivdits and m(‘asiires. 

Western eiiltiire iiil roiiueed, :»:'26-28 
NNomeii rulers, :t:{1.7 -51 


enl nm ( I ( 1.8 5). 1 17 1 . / /, t, / /, .» Russian (Eastlai*!, or Baltic) Company, 
Rii.s.sia, lii^fiii.N, 28'tti 2‘t(i(i. ;:|sl (»u. 1280 , IC.I 7 


Sacred lance,” at siego of Antioch 

(lODS), 4021 

Sacrifice, 207, 1172, 2402 

— Jininati : see lliiiinin .'^aerilleos 
Saesahuaman, Inca snn-worship, 5868 
Sadducees, rise of, 18.77 
Sa’di, Persian poet, 1D70 
Sadi (or Taki), Pilainite king. 1702 
Sadon, Talaing king<loni, J4urnia, 1:49:4 
Safed, Moslimi (rompn^sts, 40:4 4, 404:i 
Satfaiid dynasty, 1D4.7, 19.70 
Safld, “ 'I’lie Sofy,” dynasty, 71 
Safvet Pasha, grand vi/,ir, '>20.1 
Sagalassians : S(‘e shaKaleslia 
Sagan Pasha, (•apture of Constantinople 
(11.7:4), 2‘.)D2 

Sagas, poems, :{.7:{2, 3.712, :456l) 
Saghalia, island, 416, 418, 5'.)(i, 671 
Saguntum, 2641 

Sahak. Armenian eatholieti.s, 2D2S 
Sahaptin, trihe, .7707 
Sahara, l‘.)l)D, 2 is; 4 , 2206 
- negro type, .'4,7/ 

Saho, Maliratta ruler, 1242 
Sahiira. king of Euyiil, 20.4 7 
Said Pasha, Sm‘/. ( a mi I concession 
gririted (18,74), 2163 
Saif ed Dauleh, H.-inKl.-inide ruler, 19 46 
Saigo Takamori, Salsnrna elan. .7(51, 
.788 

Saigon, foNvn and province, 14i:4 
Saikio, Kioto, catutiil of .Inpan, 4:t0, 
47 4, ftao, 581 

Sails, llrst ii.se of, l‘.)l, 5688 
St. Antonins, order of, :{7:5:4 
Saint- Arnaud, General J. L. de (1706- 
18.74). 19.76. 1987 
St. Augustine, Mor.. 6016, rriin 
St. Augustine, Sjinuisli colony, 6021 
St. Balaam, moiiiisiery, 27 
St. Bartholomew, M.Hsaere of (1572), 
120.7, -Dim, 4288. /2,vs’ 

St. Bartholomew of Property, l').72 
St. Basil, cju liedral, Mosconn, .i)// 

St. Benedict of Avir, knigiils of. :5992, 

100:4 

St. Brice’s Day massacre, :5842 
St. Caterina, I’oringnese settlement, 
59:40 

St. Cezairc, 27 

St. Charles, Canada, Papiiiean rehellioii 
(18:47), 6120 

St. Christopher, : .sei' St. Kitts 
St. Clair sur Epic, tri'aty oi (91 1), :4.7.7f) 
St. Deiiip, Canada, Papineaii rehellioij 
837). 6120 

St. Denis, i’'i'aiie(‘. fair of, 160:4 
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currency, 
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7226 

- llumiiri in camivii-m ( ISI9\ tot i 

- ini.iNjc worship. 20.5 7 
-.lapanese war (1004-07), 61T-:4‘ 

871 87 

-Khiva cxpi’ditions (18-5'.> 7.5) 1510 

22. IJ20, rJ2/, i:,22 


Ruslchuk, l>atlleof (1811), 4.871 
Rustum. Persian I'eiK'nil, 191.4 
Ruthenians. ‘ thiudouy, .{12 
Rvacotla Fort, III > 

Rve HouoO Plot ( 168 {), 1 477 
Rvol, Indian p«'as:int eiiltiNator, 1281 
Ryswrick, Dutch tair, I .707 
Ryswiok, tr.-atyof (I6'.)7), 1160, till 
611.41 :{.7 


Saarbrucken. 51 07 

Sabieans. eommeree ruined by (In' 
Plolemi.'s, I.8.S.S 
ethnology of race. :412. ;>.5() 

.lewish rulers, IS .80 
loNNIl-^. 1.8.87 
Yemen ruled l*y, 1.887 
i Sabako, king ot Ktldopi.i, 2121 
I Saba-nus, torm ot the Creek god 
DioiiNsus. 1791 

Sabelii, tiil'CS. 2411, 2628. 2(5.79 
Sabitia, nniIc oI llad'ian. 27. j , 27.7.7 
Sabine. Sir Edward, (>'{‘47 
Sabines, :4I2, 2114, 2620 . 26:44 
Sabinianus, dt'P'.ii {..07), aoao 
Sabrina land, diseovi'ry (isao). 644.5 
Saces, oompiest l^y \lc\aiuler. 2.762 
Sacoas, Ammonius : Aiiuminins 

Sacca- 

' Sacchi, Bartolommeo, 4126 
I Sacheverell, Dr., 4 iso 
! Sachs, Hans, Meistersinger, 300 1 
Sac Indians. :tP2 

” Sacred Bridge,” Ama-iio Ilashidat!^ 
426. 4211 

‘‘ Sacred edict,” of emperor Kang-hsi ! 
786 


SI. George, Wiiid\Nard l.sl.ind, 

Ii I!) i 

St. George’s, P.ermiidas, ,7.7, 5.9 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, till 
St. Germain, t.-iir of, 4(5o:5 

— ]>(Mee ol ( 167.4), 112.8; (1(579), pioc, 
St. Germain-en-Laye, treat ie.s ol (1770), 

4287 ; (10:57), 4:409 

St. Gothard, hatlli'ot, :5(il6. :5i:5n, 4 1i:> 
St. Gothard Pass, (lis(‘oN cry, :5976 
St. Gothard Tunnel, 52:52 
St. Helena, 5 15:;, ,5.;;v, 576,8, . 7790 , 
7(567 (58 

St. Helier, .h'rst'y. .'iiioi 

St. .Tames of Compostela : .see Santiago 

le Compo'^ti'la 

St. James, Knights of, :{992. 100.4 
St. John, Henry : st.'c liolinghroke, 
V iseoiinl 

St. John, Kiiiglils of : see JTospi'allers 
St. John, I.ecNvard Isl.mds, (517«>, 6 
St. John, N.B.. 

— trade, 6116. 6l.71-,7() 

— vi('Nvs, OlfIS. filfia 
St. John’s, Camid.i. 6082 

St. John's. NcNvfoiiinlland, 61 7.8, , 7 . 7 ,;; 

r, 170, a IS. i 
St. Just, 4r,70, 6:496 
St. Kitts, ;79.70-52, 61SI, 619:4 

6199, rjlS4 

St. Lawrence, Ciilf of, 60i;4, 0010-17 
St. Lawrence, riwr, aboriginal tribes 
on, ,7700-2 

— Freneli explorations and earlv settle 

inents, 6019, 6036, 60,76 

— raeeeonrse on ie»\ 0 l iO 

St. Leger, Sir Anthony, deputy in Ire- 
land, 1.367 



St.— Sat 

St. Lucia, Windward Island, 0193, 
Cl 99 

St. Mark’s, Venice, 2.)cr>, :i94l, 39 Gi 
3962, 

St. Mary in Aracoeli, 2.S’.9/ 

St. Martin’s Cross, l«)n;i, <^'>0^ 

St. Mary of Jerusalem, Knights of the 
Hospital of : .see Teutonic Order 
St. Paul, tiio Apostle, 2S17 
St. Paul, Church of, Home, 2RS7 
St. Peter Port, tJuernsoy, GdOl 
St. Petersburjf, Academy t'f Fine Arts, 
33 16 

— Acadtuny of Scienci*, 334. 33.")2 

— foundation (17<>3), 3332 

— views, 3311, 33-13, .52S3 

St. Pierre, (Ireat Jhitaiii lose.s (1763), 
6068, 6178 

St. Pol, eonstal)le of France, 3.\2S 
Si. Quentin, battle of (1871), .'»138 
“Saints, The,” Itattle (1782), 4ri63, 
4r>67, 6100 

Saints, ('hristian, adoration in early 
Church, 2881 

St. Sebastian, storinimr of (1813), 77 /7 
Saint-Simon, (*ount Claude Henri d(>, 
“ New Christianity,” 4896. r)26l 
St. Sophia, Tuos(ju(‘, Constantinople, 
2.120, 2992, 2993, 292/ 

St. Thomas, ('hristians of, 2H:)0 

St. Vincent, Cape, battles of 0 797). 
4683, 7«.S'.y, .'j:.27 ; (1833), 1899 

— PortuKuese scttleinent, r)93() 

St. Vincent, Earl (1734- 182:5); see 
.Jervis. Admiral 

St. Vincent, We.st Indies, 561:5, 

6192, 6108-99 

St. Vitale, Uavenna, 2932, 29/3 
Saionji, Marquess, 565, 6356 
Sai's, capital of Psanietik kinLts, 2121 
Saitic Dynasty of Egypt, 61 
Sakee : see Seythians 
Sakais (Sama.iu's), Malay raci', :142, 
3/9, i:588 

Sakalavas, .Malagasy triix', 312, 2350 
Sakkara, Egypt, list of kings loiind in 
tomb near, 2o:50 

— mausoleum of Apis Inills, 2996 

— pyramid. 25.5, 2033 

— tomb ol Till, 20 : 50 , 20.58 

Sakya, tribe, the lliiddlia belonging to, 
1185 

Sakya Muni : see lluddlia 
Salabery, Colonel de, battle of Chateau- 
giiay (1814), 6li:5 

Saladin (1137 93), 1963-61. 21 18, 

4032-10, 5005. /9G3, /O-i/ 
“Saladin tithe,” 10:5 1 
Salado, battle (1340), :599() 

Salamanca, battle of (isi2), 4750 
Salamis, battle, 62, 2 / 00 , 2.500, 

2303, 2.505 

Salamis Harbour, 2 ion 
Salazar, mission Spanish snceessjon 
(1870), .5100 

Saleeby, Dr. C. W., artielt's bv, 90 107, 
2801-5, 6405- :52 
Salerno, 2<).5o, 39:59, 10.5 1 
-- university, 41:51 
Salic law, 3787 

Salii, federation of Frankish tribes, :5 171 
Salisbury, Earl of, Orleans besieged 
(1428), :5818 

Salisbury, Robert Cecil, Ist earl, 
minister of Queen Fli/abeth, 1277 
Salisbury, Robert Cecil, Marquis of, 
5004, .5177, 6137, .51!>l 
Salish, Indian rare, 328 
Sallentinii, Italian tribe, 2399, 2111 
Salmoxis, festival, 2402 
Salome Alexandra, of .Tiid.'ca, 18.57 
Salomo, bishop (Oil), : 5 . 5 s l 
Salsette, India, 1131, 5490 
Salta, battle (c. 1809), 5964 
Salt Lake City, r>2Hn 
Salutati Colucio (l:i3l-1406), 1121 
Salvador, republie, 6 O 07 , 3729 

Salz, peace of (803), 348:5 
Salzburg, see founded. :5078 
Salzkammergut, Iron Age graves, 204 
Sama Veda, sacred book, 1212 
Samaitia : see Samogitia 
Sam’al, Hittite state, 1726 
Samangs, Malay race : see Sakais 
Samanid, dynasty, in Persia, 1951 


Samaria, 1577, 1671, 17:l0, 1769, 1772, 
1774 

Samaritans, sect, 1776 
Samarkand, 1483. 1496, 1.520. 1024 

— irrigation wells near, 1543 

— trade, 1462 

— views, IISS, 17, OH 
Samarkand, province, 1539, 1541 
Samarra, caliph’s residetice, 1944 
“ Sambaquis,” origin of, 5677 79 
Sambaji. Mahratta leader (d. 1689), 1239 
Sambos (Z-.unbos), 312 

Samhud, term explained, 212 
Samkhya philosophy, 1 iso 
Samuites, 342. 2 in, 63, 2628 30, 2659 

— see also Sabines 

Samo, Slav leadc'r (627-62). 3075 
Samoa, 97.5 -79, 627o 

— natives, 312, 361, 9 10, 97 S 

— view.s. 970 

Samoa, convention of (1899), 2277 

Samos, island, modern eonditions, 
Samogita.eomiuest byTentonie Knights, 
:5711 

Samoyedes, Finno-rgrian ra<‘e, 265. 

312-13, 330, 042 
Samsams. .Malay race, 313 
Samuel, llulgarian tsar. 29.53, 3040 
Samurai of Japan. 173-588. 631, 333 
San, .African ])c«»ple : s»‘e nnsImiiMi 
Sail Augustin, (Miibeba ruins, 5814 -17 

— Drake’s expedition. 5919 

Sancho L of Castile (I 02 r> :55) ; see 
Saneho IF. the (Jreat. of Navarre 
Sancho III. of Castile (1 157 58), 399:5 
Sancho IV. of Castile (1281 95). :5996 
Sancho II. the Great, of Navarre (970- 
1035), 3986 88 
Sancho VII. of Navarre. 399:5 
Sancho I. of Portugal (1185-1212), 
4000, 4038 

Sancho II. of Portugal (1223 is). 1007 
Sancho (.son of .Alfonso VI.). ilefeat by 
.Mo<»rs at Fries (1108). 3989 
Sancroft, archbishop ot Canterbury 
(1617-93), 4474 

Sanctuary, privilegi* of, 3390, 3403 
Sand Mountains, / /o/ 

Sand River Convention (1852), 2:52o 
Sandemann, George, article, 6:521 5:5 
Sandhurst, Victoria. 1039 

— see also Hendigo 

San Domingo, eaiiital of San Domingo 
({epiiblie. 5886, 5921. 5939 - t2 

— Colniubns buried in. 5955, 0/93 

— iif'gro outragi's, 6195 

San Domingo, re|)nblie, 6176, 6266 
Sandshil (or ” IMIgrim .Mount ”). I02:5 
Sanekht, Fvgpliiui king, 252, 2o:5i 
Sanfedists, It.ilian iiolitjcal union. 1876 
San Francisco, 02 si .S3 
Sangara, king of Khattis. 16C>2 
San Germano, moncvleiiders i»f Henais- 
sanee jx'riod, :5956 
Sangraal, origin of. 1026 
San Ignacio, ebiireb. in .\rgenline, 393 ", 
Sanjaks, Turliisb di\ision<, 2978 
San Juan de los Llanos, Cbibeba 
remains. 58u 112 
San Juan, river, tribes, 5712 21 
San Juan de Ulua, 5525. 399 s, 6000 , 6ol 7 
Sankara Acharya (788 820 ), 1206 
Sankolinsen, Prince, 300 
San-kuo*chi, Cbinest- romanet', 7(il 
San Lazzaro, monastery. 1717, :5o26 
San Lorenzo, cbiircb, :5!>6:!. 3970 
San Lucar de Barrameda, irade. .5939 
San Marino, 

San Martin, JosT; de. 5967 8S. 697/ 

San Martino, battle (1859). 3027 
San Miguel, colmiy founded, 5907 
San Pietro in Vincoli, Kome, 2932 
San Salvador, republie : .see Salvador 
San Silvestro in Capite, rmmastery, 29:52 
Sanskrit, 8, 1 128, ll6u, 1182, 1211, fiOis 
San Stefano, treaty of (1878), 5171, 
.5206, 6209 

Santa, river, aborigines and anticpiities, 
6S.V), 6331, 58:18-40 
Santa Cruz, General, 5986-89 
Santa Cruz, Spanish treasure fleet 
burned 0656), 5486 
Santa F6 de Bogota, revolution, 5008 
3autals, Indian trit^e, 343 
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Santa Lucia, battle (1848), 1927 

— seiil])tures. 5767, 6769 

Santa Maria, French privateers, 5048 
Santa Maria Maggiore, Uome, 29:52 
Santa Marta, South .America, 5917 
Santana (or Santa .Ana), General A. L. de, 
•lietator of Mexico, 5997, 6228 
Santa Sabina, Itoine. 29:52 
Santiago de Chili, revolution, 5971 

— view, 7,9 10 

Santiago Compostela, 3982, 4013 
Santiago de Cuba, Aimaiean ^a^al 
victory (1898). 52:50, (5270, 0207 

San Vincenzo, monastery, :5940 
San Vitale: see St. Vitale 
Sao Paulo, I5ra/il. 6008 
Sao Salvador, Congo. 2309 
Saparda, ancient people, 180.3 
Saphadin, see A«lil Serf-e(l-din 
Sapor : sei* Shapiir 
Sappho, j)oete.ss, 2196, 2490 
Sara, derisive verses. 1901 
Saracens : see Arabs and Mohammedan* 
ism, and Moors 

— use of mime, .3 1:5, ISS5 
Saragossa, 2(501, 3087, 3980. 3991 ■ 

siege (1809). 1713 

Sarai, capital of Mongol empint of 
Kiptehak. 3:50(5 
Sarakoles, Sudanese raei*. ;5:5(5 
Saras, Siidan<*se tribe. 3:5 1 
Saras, battle, 552.5 
Saraswati, goddess. 1/71, 1207, 1208 
Saratoga, battle, 00S 9, (509 0 94 , 6 1 06 
Sarawak, administration, 55(54 

— Ilrooke tonnds I5iitisli (b'piMideney, 

1521 22, 5504 

Sardanapahis : see Asimrbanipal 
Sardica, eomieil ol (:)i:5). 2889 
Sardinia, Aragon aeiinires, 3998 99 

— Austrian wars (1818 l‘.») 192.5-32, 

(1857 59) 5020 :50 

— (amslitutiou. 48 15, ■l'.)72 

— Crimean policy: see Crimean War 
Frederit* II. jjbsorbs, :5'.*51 

— (ieiioa aei|uires. :5058 

- Italian iinideation movement, 50:5H 
pe(*p|e. 313, 179 : 5 , 2112 

— Roman oeeiip.it ion and Carthaginian 

w.'irs, 21'.K5, 2(510 

— SaraecMi wars, :5!)1I, 3i)80, loll, 

1055 

Sardis, .Alexander the (ireal (‘(UKiuers, 

2158 

.\ntioehus T. defeatr'd at Coloe 
(2(52 ){('.), 1829 
— CimuH'iiaii (“apture, 1797 
m.aimlaet ures, 1 795 
ruins, 1790 
si(‘ges, 1811, 1812 

- Sparlan rule, 1818 

Sardis, battle ol (391 n.c.), 181.8 
Sards : sn* Sanlini.-i. proplt* 

Sarduri I., king ol Crarlii, 16(5(5 
Sarduri II., king ot I rail 11 , 1788 
Sarduri III., king ol I railu, 1(581, 17'8H 
Sarduris, king ol .\rmeuia, 1 575, 1(5(59 
Sargon, king ol Ag.ide (Akliad), (51, 
277, 1559, 1591, 1700 
Sargon II., king oi Assyria (722 705 
n.<'.), asironomical reeonls, 273 
lial)\|on coiHi'i'Tod, 1578, 1(5I7«^ 

- rias-relii*i’ jioilrail. 107 i 
l■;lan^s slnigglt* with, 1706 

- Hillites’ relalioiis with, 1723 
-- pal;ie»“, 1071, 107 6 

.Samari.i eoiKpieri'd, 1577, D571 
Syrian n!Volt. subdiH'd, 177(5 
Sargon I. of Babylon, 749 
Saria : see Solo 

Sariputta, converts to I'uddbism, 1188 
Sark, island, 5.557, 5599-5(5oo 
Sarmatians, 313, 2113-50, 2160, 2746 
Sarmizegethusa, Dacia, 2750 
Sarts, people, 1515, 13/0, 1530 
Sasbach, battle of ( 1(575), 44:50 
Saskatchewan, ('anada, 6i:50, 

Sassaks, Malayan r.u'c, 343 

Sassanid dynasty, 65, 142(5, l87;)-82 
Sassur, mos<pu*s and temples, i»late 
following page 1181 
Sati : see Suttee 
Satnami, Hindu sect, 1237 
Satrap stele, Egyptian inscription, 2132 
Sat^cho, Japanese elans, .564 
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Satsuma, Now Jaiati crcatnl hy clans, 
5(j;{ in 

- - robcl)if»n (1 m 77). Mil. .7.V/ 

— Kicli:«rtls(»ji’» niunicr, 553, 

rjci, :m 

Saul, kiln;, 1571, in5«, 1750, 1701 
Sattha : sec iiitrldlia 
Satuk, ruler of Kudiyar (d, lo *”\ ’ IM'i 
Saturninus, L, Antonias 2710 
Sault-Sainte Marie. oi) 2 (’» 2 h 
S aurian Ane reptiles, plate Picint; 

Sautre. William, burnt at stake. 

Sava, Servian arebbi-^bop (lliil), 3(»'.MI 
Savaii, s.iinoan iskuif), '.>7i) 

Savannah, liattle (I77ii). O'i'.iii 
Savannah, ueiierapbieal term, 2t)<)5 
Savannah River tribes ; .see '^bawnees 
Savonarola. <»'■». :5755 .5ii, 
d//57. :{').55 

Savoy, 5(125 2 ( 1 , 5(127. 5(1 11 
Savoy, Euaene of : see lameiie, jninK* 
S;i\oy 

Savoyards, 212 
Saxe. Marshal, !5ii2 
Saxe-Weiinar, duchy, Im ’. I 
Saxo Grammaticus. 2.'i5'i 
Saxons, liritidn in\ailel. :’.5(i2 

( briHl ianil.N inlrndueed, 2l.''2 .>2S. 

ebainwnrk. ‘J >0 1 
-elolbes. 

l'’raidvi-ib. rel.iduns uitb, •' I IM. ] 
2175, 21 M2, 2..S,-, 

Henry tin* I'nwler’s petliev, 25 m j 
Imiise. I'lDiind plan, 

<»rii/iii and amaleam.it imi with West 
'I'eiituMM, :;i 111. 2tlM 
raeud elial'aetei imI U'H and dlMlnbn- 
tion, 2 1 i 
sbi|i (2(1(1 \ II.). 

sdcial system, l(i'.i5, IKIU, 11 111 

- ueaiKiiirt. 2 >071 
Saxony, army, 5 (ih7 mm 

(■(iiiMl itiil lull, Im 71*, 1'172 
Kreiliaie \ iitnisi n,'. I 's rei;;n, 1 m ’,2 
(lei man leder.il 1 in. ili.iH 7 I 
modern history. 52 1 'i 
Pnissian iii\asion (175i>), 1511 

- • re\o|iition;iry iiio\ement (Im 1S). j 

P.122 

tas on iMisiness bmises .>27() 

'I'biity N’e.iis Wai, I lol 
Sayce, Professor A. H., / * i/ 

Sayyid Mohammed, Ma i .Mn’Iab, 5521 22 
Sbeilhiurdus : see (iebelei/.M 
Sborniks, Ihiluainn m.imiseiipt eo]- 
lei’lloiis, 211111 

Scandinavia, .K<;e.in inlliieiiee. 2I>2 

- coMipiesIs oi Norllimen in Miirope, 

2,IM(1 • see also Ni»| f llliien 

e.arly ei\ ilisat nm, \".>2. l.iJn 
- emnrr.Kioii o| tbe (hitlis. 2 12 m 
K eoiii'.ipbie.il aecoiinf. 252'1 
history in I 'Mb i-entnr,\. 515.! (i2 
lanmiaue. oriirin ol. 252(i 
m.N ilioIos'N . 2522. ; >,; ; 

oruin ol name. 25'!(l 
-people. 21! see ;i!-o .Nortliliieii; 
see also heiimark. rinl.ind. lee- 
l.and. Norway ami .M\M>deii 
Scania, 2 .57. l pi 1 
MRiiian War (IU75 7'.n. 1 pu 
Schaal, Father Adam, .lesim. mjs. ,s js 
Scharnhorst, General G. H. D.. 1712 
SchellenberK, l>allle oi (l.iUiM. 2ii5(i 
Schemuitz. miniiik' eolony. 21. '.7 
Scherer. General, deiea I (iTUUi. uiui 
Schipka Cave. r('iu:i ins ol Driit man, I >2 
Schleswii?. h.attle I l.MlM). /')/.». pill 
Schleswiit, duehy. Da nidi u ir. 25(12 
Schleswiir. .Mark of. cession to famite 

255.M 

Schleswiir > Holstein, dispute (ists-dii) 
47SU, P,)12 15. P.15'.» 71. 11177. 

PMIM. 50(12. 5(1.M2. 5152 51 
Schlickmnnn, Von, S. .Vfrie.in alruei- 
ties. 5512 

Sohliemann. Dr. H.. /;•( si 
Schmalcalde. lea^Mie, iiui, i 2 l(i. 12111 
Schmalz. Janke (Im|5). im 2 >) 

Schmerlioir, Anton von (iMisi. in . 11 71 
51 MU. MH! 

Schmidt, Johannes (Im 72). on liidu- 
tb'rinanie laimii.-ores. llild 
Schbffer, Peter iH'mii. 4172 
Scholastics, theolujrieal school, 2;!07 
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Schonbrun, treaty of (1805), 472'J 
Schonen, 4of>9, 40 7.5 78 
Schujskij, family, di.spiitc with Hkdskij, 
3218 

Schulenburir, Johann Matthias, Count, 
defence of Corfu (1717). 2021 
Schuke*Delitzsch, Hermann (1808- 
18.M2), .Hcif-liclp Iliovcmeilt. 5270 
Schumacher, Peder : «cc (irilfeiifcM 
Schuyler, General(1722 I 80 I), ()082-Oii 
Schwarzenber^, Prince (1771-1820), 
Napoleonic campalirn.s, 1750 
Schwarzenber^, Prince Felix (1800- 
52), 1020. 1002 71, 50l0 
Schweehat. hatlle (1848), 4040 
Schweinliirth, GoorRe, 

Schweitzer, Jean Baptista von (1822 
75), 

— Derman libonr agitation. .5*272 
Schwerin, Maximilian, Count of, I’rus- 

hian mmmfry (1818), 4020, 5or,t 
Science, llrilish rcsearcli work, .5020 

— continuity in d(^vcIopriicnl, *2205-00 

- cimeoMM jc.s «d au1i<iuity, 0202 
proercMs. p.ryce 011 , 0 lo 

Scilly Isles, 117 

Scilurus, Scylhiiii kimr, 2110 

Scipio ^milianus, 2051 

Scipio, Lucius Cornelius, 205(i 

Scipio, Metellus, 207 1 

Scipio Nasica, P. Cornelius, 2051 

Scipio, Publius Cornelius, *20 1:'. 

Scipio, Publius Cornelius. Africanus 
Major, *20 P!, *2018 10 . -jois 
Scin, Dcrm iii race, 2l5o 
Scopas. sciilplor, staliic «d Niobe, 25/7 
Scotland. hiUory(Mil l.5l !i, 2011 10; 
(1512 100(1) P!.52 05 

- Iloiiilacc VIII. claim.M as lief <d’ 

p.ip.icy, 2877 

Piiit uu raided ( Itli ceiitur.v), 2.502 
I'liiirleH I ’s iieiiotiitioiiM, 1247, 1202 
('(mimuiimtie land tenure, 2122-2 1, 
2120 

- Ddw.ird I ‘s eimpaiioiM. :! ! 0 .m, .2878 
I'ldwiinl ni.'s campai'iiiM. 2^81 

Id i /-a bet 1 1 ’s alliance with I’rotcstaiits, 
j 1271 

1 etti''<‘op.aey iu, 1 >27, I2.!2 
I llenrv VII. ’s alliinee witb, 20I(i 

Kelts in. 2128 -20 

hter.alure ol tbe IMib century, t517 
Nt»r\\e<;i.in poucr in, :!5l(i, 2011 12 

p«‘op|e. .U i 

Pre'.bv |eriaiii'>m esfabli'died. 1250 
rebe|ln)ii ol Ibe Forty -li\ e, 1515 
union witb l^u!.dl''b I'aiiiamcnt 
(17(17). IP.H 
Scots Greys, 

Scott, Sir Percy, i / U) 

Scott, Capt. R. F., Ant.aretie cyphu’er. 

02 1 5, O.l l.M 52, t, , i\ •> /. 0255, 0.250 
Scott, Thomas, murder. 55-2t 
Scott, Sir Walter, iMpi, /s-.'! 

Scott, General Wiutield, f.s., 0228. 
0220. 

Scotus, John Duns (d. 120 S), 274.5-10, 
2000 

Scribouia, w ite oi .\uoimtim, 27(>2 
Scripii, Church of, 2oio 
ScrOKRS, .Vrcfie expedition ( 1722), 022.2 
Sevlax of Caryanda, e.xplorer, 25 mo 
S cyles, s<-y Milan Kiin;, 2147 
Sevris. t'ar.i ilymmty, .5s*20 -27 
“ Scythian Issedon,” 1 lOo 
Scythians, Ihidtlbmt eonxerts. pjiil 
Cimmerian eountry invaded, 1700 

- ei\ ili-,atioii, inllu(Mie<> ol, 2.5'i| 

- Kiryptcin kim; drixes »»ut, 2125 
bmtory, 2412 .50 

— Indian eomiiu'sts of .s.iK.e. 1202-04 
M.ieiMlonian «‘omnie^t. “2.5.2 

--orivun and dmtnbiit ion. :U2, 1440 
n.5.M, *2112 

— I’arthians defeatetl, 1.M7 u 

— Persian expedition .maiimt. 181 1 

- M‘eues from Mrei'k wars. 2/// 
Sil>eriau waud«Tiuii>, 01.5 18 

Scythians of Herodotus : see .V.sbkii/.a 
Sea. earth’s tormation iutiueui'ed. mo 
- history and eiyilis.Mi.m lutlmiiceil. 
10. 2»J. 2/. .at 7 
Sea monsters, fis 

Seal-cylinders of Babylon. 1504, 1002 
SealinRs. dyiiastie oltiei.als, 2.5o. 25/ 
Seankhkara, King of Egypt, 1422, 2051 


Sebastian, king of Portugal (1554-78), 
4250, 7256’ 

Sebastopol, .siege (1854-5.5), 4985, 

4980, 4987, 4087-00, 4991, .5010 
Sebek, Egyptian god, 2057, *2001, 2093 
Sebekhotep V., king of Egypt, statue, 
2245 

Sebeknofru, (lueen of Egypt, 20.58 
Sebennytic Nile, 2o22 
Sebichos, king of Jigypt and Ethiopia 
(701 n.(\), 2122 
Sebituane, Makohdo chief, 2202 
Secondary geological period, 80, 90, 
chart facing 0(1 

Secunda, battle of (741), 2515, 2070 
Seda, Festival, ancient Egyid, 2407, 2018 
Sedan, battle of (1870), 5115, 5110, 
.51*20 22 

Seddon, Richard, 1001 
Sedeinga, temple to t)ueen Teie, 2080 
Sefld dynasty of Persia, 1 082 
Segestes, prince of tlui Chcni.sci, 3442, 
2 444 

Sega, W. Sudan. 2220, 2277 
Seiad Dynasty of Delhi, 1215, 122 4 
Seignobos, on b'lidalism, 4102, 4112 
Seikenji, temph*, Huddbisl iiiiagis, 021 
Seimu, cmixu’or, c.xpcdilion, 404 
Seistan, province, 1050 
Seistan, town, trade route, 1001 
Sejaniis, Homan knight, 2712 15 
Seka, Egyptian king, 2010 
Sekhemab Perabsen, <d' Egypt, 2022 
Sekhmet, Egyi»ti in godde.s.s, 2o70, 2008 
Sekigahara, b.itf le ( lOoo), 1S7, 188 
Sekukuni, Ih'eliiiaiia eliief, 5512-13 
Selangor, tin mine, 55S'j 
Selborne. Lord, 23 1 > 

Selection, law of : .see .Natural .selection 
Selengese, Mongol trilic, 222 
Seleucia, on tin* 'I’igris, 1820, 1830 
Seleiicia Pieria, port of Aotioeb. 1820 
Seleucid Empire, 02, 1827, 1820, 1845, 
2281; astn)m)iiiieal tablets. 272 74 
-Antioclms lll.'s yiclories, 1812 

- Daelriau kingdom founded, 1847 

- Parthian wars, (5:5. 1800 
--- Ptolemaic wars. l84o 

— worship of tin* king and «iui*en, 1820 
Seleucus L Nicator, of .Syria ( 250-280 

)!.('.), 02, 1820, 1830, 18:17, 1820, 
1811, 1813, •2.281, 2577-78 

Seleucus II. Callinicus (2 10 220 H.c.), 
of Syri;i, 1841, 1813 
Seleucus IV. Philopator (187-17.5 ji.c.), 
(d‘ Syria, 1841 

Seleucus III. Soter (220 222 11 . c.), of 
Syria, 1842, 18t,i 

Seleucus VI. ol Syria (I>0 1810 

Selim Shah, riili*r in D(*llii. 1227 
Selim I., I’lirkisli siillaii (1512-20), 
1077, 1082, 215:',, 2001, .5005 
Selim II., 'rurlvish sultan (1500 71), 
:!0(io, 420.2 

Selim III., 2'io'ki'ib snltan ( I 780 - 1 .so,m), 
;!02:'., 3023, 48.51, ISO! 

Selimije Mosque, Stamboul, :5002. ;ioo2 
Seljuk, eiMi)ire in Wc'>f»*rn .\.sii, 00. 77, 
:{I2, 1052-05, J 07 1 72, Pill 12 
Selkirk, Lord, 01*28 20 
Sellasia, battle of (221 n.r.). 2.582. “2580 
Selongs, race of l-'urtln*!* India, 1:188 
Semangs, race of EiirMn*r India, 1288 
Sembilan Islands, (■(*ssi()n, 5.504 
Semele, gviddess, 1701, 2tol 
Semempses, of Egypt, 2o:ll, 2022, 2023 
Semeiikh -ka -Ra. King of lCg\ pt. 2lo5 
Semerkha, king of Egypt, 2018 
Seinerkhet, rock sculpture, 252 
Semigaes, South ,\m(*riean Irilic, 5070 
Seminoles, Indian trilx*, 227. 0212 
Semipalatinsk, pn)vince, 15.20, 1541 
Semiramis, liaugiiig gardens at Baby- 
lon, 225, 220, 102 4 
Semirchensk, province 1520. 1.541 
Semites, alphabet, *205, 112 s, 1000, 
2 48 4 

— -Vrabian migrations. 158.5, 1580, 1885 

— Habyloni.aii migrations, 1550 02 

- ei\ili>ation, early e\t(*nt id', 200 
Egypti;iM invasion, 2015 

-.Mediterranean s(*ttl(*inents, 2272-74 

— Palestim* migration, 17:15 

— racial clnracteristic.M, 313 

— - types, 200, 207 

— see also Assyria, Babylon, etii. 
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Semneh, town, Egypt, 2050, 20I)B 
Sempach, battle of (1380), 3062 
Sempronios Loagus, coiiinil, 2043 
Semshtshina, state property, 3322 
Semsu : see Nekht 

Semti(Hesepti), king of Egypt, 249-50, 
2017-18, 2032 

Sen, of Egypt (1st dynasty), 2032 
Sen, of Egypt (2iul dynasty), 2033 
Sen (Qa), tombs, 240 
Sena I., king of Ceylon (840-00). 1377 
Sena Oallica, battle (207 u.o ), 2048 

— colony, 2632 

Senate, battle of (1895), 2258 
Sendling Gate, battle of (1704), 4400 
Sendsh, African people: see Zingi 
Sendsh Coast, 1429 
Seneca Indians : see Troqnois 
Seneca, philosopher, 78, 2721,2722 
Senefru, king of Egypt. 237. 255 
Senetfe, battle of (1071), 4428 
Senegal, Erenoh railway enterprise, 2277 
Senegambia, 2002 . 2271, 2275 77 
Senjirli, Arainean and HiKIte remains, 
1680, 1724, 1732, 7732, 7733, 7752 
Senlac, battle of (1060), 35/5, 3810 
Senmut, nurse to Egyptian qiu'eii, 2009 
Sennacherib, king of Assyria, 1617-21, 
1075-77, 1578-79 

— art tinder, 270 
Egyi)tiMri wars, 2122 

— Elam wars. 1707 -8 

— irrigation works, 1035 

— Jerusalem menaced, 01, 1778 

— Plnmician kings eniirncratcd, 1745- 

40 

— 1‘lnenician ships Imilt, 1644 

— pictures 70 70, Id IS, IC'JI, 1679 

— portrait in has-relief, 75*75 
Sennar, Sudan, 2249 
Senones, (hillic tribe, 2129 
Senusret I., king of Egypt, 2055 -50 
Senusret II., king of Egypt, pyramid, 

252, 20.50 

Senusret III., king of Egypt, 2056-58, 
2053 

Senussi, hostility to f’liristianity, 2216 
Seoul, Korea, 863. 861, 869 
Seoul-Fusan Railway, 876. s79 
Seoul-Wiju Railway, 876 -82 
Sephouris, king of Egy|)f, 2o;{l, 2035 
Sepopo, Makololo ruler (d. 1876), 2301 
Sepoy Mutiny (1857): see India, .Mntin.v 
Septuagiut version of Scriptures, 2597 
Seram (Ceram), island, 925, 927 
Serapis, Egyptian god, 2096, 2132, 2596 
Serbs : see Servians 
Serdana, Pass of : se(? Caspian (Jatos 
Serers, negro race, 313, 2259 
Serfdom, ahiditioii in various European 
countries. 6381 82 

— see also Feudalism, Russia, arni 

JSlavery 

Sergei, J. T., Swedish sculptor, 4583 
Sergian trilie, 2660 
Sergius of Emesa, zoologist, 2923 
Sergius IV., <hike of ^'apjes, 3554,3942 
Sergius of Ras‘a-in, physician, 2923 
Sergius II., pope (84 1-17), 3935 
Seigneur, in feudal system, 4]i)i)-2o 
Seringapatam, Rritisli victory over 
Tippu (1792), 1269 

— Hyder All’s tomb, 7/35 

— storming (1799), 1273, 1273, 5409 
Sermon of Benares (of Jhuhliia), 1187, 

1103 

Serrano, Francisco, 5100. 5101 
Sertorius, Q., Roman governor, 2061 
Servia, 2890, 3089-31 ('3, 5317, 6372-7:1 
--area and population, 

— bandits, SOS I 

— Rulgari.in relations witii, 3038, 3o47, 

3092, .5210 

— Church, 3090, 3097 

— dancer of Middle Ages, 310 1 

— European settlement, 3076 

— finance and industry, 

— golden age, 3092 

— government, 

— Hungarian supremacy, 3090 

— Murad’s death, rejoicing, 3058 

— Obrcnovitch family recalled, 5012 

— “orthodox ’’ woman, 3091 

— people, racial characteristics, 343 

— Turkish* relations with, 2983, 2995, 

3004-3112, 5321 
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Serviles of Guatemala, 6007 
Servilius, Cn., Punic War, 2643-47 
Sesokhris, king of Egypt, 2031, 2033 
Sesostris, rock sculptures, 1718, 1790 
Set. Egyptian god, 236, 242, 2015, 206; 
2091, 2093 


Shakespeare, William, 70, .4281, 4281 
Shakif Arnun (or Rclfort), 4334 
Shalib, 'rurkish poet, 4891 
Shallum, king of Israel, 1774 
Shalmaneser I., king of Assyria, 1572, 

Setau, Eg.vptian vicenty of Kush, 2109 Shalmaneser II., king of Assyria, 1574, 
Sethenes, king of Egypt. 2031 1613,1663,1728 1787 

Sethos dynasty, 101 : see Seti T. and IT. Shalmaneser III., king of Assyria, 270, 
Sell I., king of Egypt, 2:>0. 2107 1615, 1668 

Shalmaneser IV., king of Assyria, 1577, 
1616, 1671, loot, 1668 
^ Shamanism, religion, 274, 1 177, 206 

(1701) Shamash, sun-god, 1638, ifi3S 

Shamash-ibni of Bit-Dakuri, 1678 
Shamashirba, king of Babylon, 18 12 
Shamash-mudam-miq, king of Baby- 
lon, 1612 


Seti II., king of Egypt. 2115 
Setnakht, king of Egypt, 2115 
Setsu, Shinto mythology, 459 
Settlement, Acts of (1652) 4351 
4481 

Setui, king, people of,’' 252 
Seuthes, king of the Odrysu' (Thrace) 
2404. 2573, 2578, 257S 


Seven Bishops, trial of (1688), 4476, 44.V4 Shamash-shum-ukin, king of llahvlon. 
Seven Cities, Island of. 5878 1579,-80 1621, 1678, 1684 

Seven Sisters, waterfall, Norway. 3535 Shams ed-din Altamsh, ruler of slave 
Seven Star Mountains. 711 dynasty (1210-1236), 1218 



— British Empire affected. 5488 
-'France injured by, 4564 

— Sweden’s part in, 4.581 

— W. Indies affected, 6192-93 

Seven Years War, Scandinavian (1563- 
70), 4372 

Severus, Flavius Valerius, Roman 
empt'ror (305), 2779 
Severus, Libins, Roman emporor (461- 
65), 2792 


1613-14, 1667 
Shan States, 1391. 1398 

— race inhabiting, 313 31, 1389 
Shang, ('hinese dynasty, 750 
Shangallas, negroid rac'c, 313 
Shanghai. Si 3. 5505 6 

— opium tnule, 852 
Shankardachi, of India, 1239 
Shans (Laos), 547, 1389, lloi 
Shansi, China, 1451 


Severus, L. Septimus, Komuu emperor Shantung, 82o, 1451 


(146-211), 2l:i8, 2650, 2703 65. 
270i, 2765 
Severus, Septimus, Arch of, 2765 
Seville, Alcazar, 3981, 39S3 

— Castile coinpiors, 3995 

— Moorish rule : see Spain 

— trade with colonics, 5922, 5937-40, 

5947-54 

— Vandals destroy, 3510 
Sexagesimal system, 203 
Seychelles, archipelago, 5507, 5588 
Seymour, Admiral Sir, A22,S23 
Seymour, Sir Beauchamp, 2105 


Shapur 1. (Sapor), king of Persia (241- 
72). 1870, IS76 

Shapur 11., king of Persia, 1877 
Sharakan, liturgical book, 3025 
Shardana, ancient tribe, 1793, 2005, 
2114 10, 2112 

Shargani-shar-ali : see Sargou of 

Akkad (Agadc) 

Sharpe, Alfred, expedition, 5.521 
Sharras, Mongol race. 3 1 1 
Sharuhen, Palestine, 2062 
Shaughnessy, Sir T., plate facing 6123 
Shawnees, Indian tribe, 312, 5696-99 


Seyyid Bedr el Mukaddam, revolt against She, Iranian people. 1452 

XT.. ....Kv.... / liTIkuv .*1;*? n, 


Napoleon (1798), 2157 
Seyyid Mohammed Rahim Khan, 
Hnssian eaiupaigu, 1520, 1521 
Seyyid Said, Jinaiii of Maskat (d. 1850), 
2294 

Sezzt^ family. 3949 
Sforza family of Milan, 3417 


Sheaife, Colonel, 0112 -13 
Sheba, queen of, 1765 
Sheba, sheikh of Bichri, revolt, 1703 
Sheebem, 1760 : see also Nablons 
Sheger-ed-durr, (pieen of Egypt, 2149 
Sheikh-el-Beled, Mamidukc ruler, 2155 
Shekh Feizi, Hindu scholar, 1228 


Sforza, Francesco, duke of Milan (1401 Sbekib Effendi, papal (‘onfert'uce, 51)05 


06), 3417, 3974 
Sforza, Francesco Maria, duke of M ilan 
(1492 1535), 4212 
Sforza, Giacomo Addendolo, 3971 


Shell mounds : si'c Kitchen middens 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe, 4820, is22 
Shellfish eaters of Denmark, 155 
Shell money, 196, 5707 


Sforza. Lodovioo, “ II Moro,” duke of Shem, S(*inites tlesemided from, 1580 


Milan, 3677, 3830 33, 3974 
Sforza, Maximilian, diiko of 
(d. 15:30), 3833 
Shaaru, king of Egypt. 2035 
Shabaka, king of Ethiopia, 2121 


Shembaun, of Burma. 1396, 1405 
Milan Shen Tsung, Chinese emjteror, 770 
Shen-nung, (diinese ruler, 748 
Shenyii, linn rnltT, 1452 
Shepenapet, Ethiopian prineess, 2122 


Shabataka, king of Egypt and Ethiopia : Shephelha, Palestine, 2117 


see Sebichos 


Shepseskaf, king of lOgypt, 2036 


Shackleton, Lieut., Aiitareticexpedit ion, Shepstone, Sir Theophilus, 2328, 5512, 


63.50, 6353, 6351, 6353, 6354 

Shadows, realm of, 205 , 

Shaftesbury, earl of (1621-83), 4470, -4/73 Sher Ali, amir of A fghanistan 132! 


516 

Sher Afzul, Chilral throne seized, 1346 


Shaftesbury, earl of (I80l 85), 5255, 
5257 

Shagarakti-buriash, 273 


1:128, i:i31, 1336, 1528, 5172, 5502 
Sheriff Muir, battle of (1715), 4500 

Sherman, General W. T., (1252-54 

Shagarakti-Shuriash, of Babylon, 1654 Sher Shah (Ferid Khan, d. 1545), 71, 

Shah Ahmed, mostnie, 1129 \ 1226-27. 1229, 1232 

Shah Alam Bahadur Shah I., Mogul I Sher Singh, Hikh leader, 1294, 1296 


emperor 1237, 1240, 1240 


I'lesh, hair-wash recipe, 20:12 


Shah Alamghir» Mogul emperor 1259, Sheshonk I., king of Egypt (9:{() b.c.), 


1259 

Shah Dnrani : see Ahmed Khan 
Shah Jeban I., Mogul emperor (1627 
68), 1234-:3.5, 1233 
“ Shahnameh,” Persian epic, 1952 


61, 1768, 2020 
Sheshonk HI., king of Egypt, 2120 
Sheshonk IV., king of Egypt, 2120 
Shet Hnttising, .Tain temple, 1195 
Shetland Islands, 2595, 3542 


Shah Shnja, amir of Afghanistan (1839), Shettha Tissa II., king of Ceylon, 1376 
1285-88, 1524-26, 5500 Shevket Pasha, revolutionary, 6371 

Shah Zindeh, mosque, 1508 Shi, position in .lapan, 445 

Shaibanids, Mongol dynasty, 149], 1515 Shiba Park, Tokio, 504, 510 
Shaibek Khan (d. 1510), 1515 Shibata. 483 

Shaj Bhonsla, 1238 Shihab ed-din ; s»!C Omar Shah 

Shakalesha (or Sagalassiaus), invasion Shihab ed-din Mohammed Khurram : 
of Egypt, 1793, 2116 see Shah Jehan I. 
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Sbih-Haang-Ti, emperor of China (246- 
10 jj.C.), 754-55, 7.5.5, J 451 

Shihking, Chinene cluAEic, 7:i0 
Shiite Caliphate ol Cairo. 4020 
Shiitee, l^jharnmedan sect, 67, 1905, 
1923, 1945, 1983 
Shi-kokn. Japan, 418, 429, 482 
Sbilanum-fhttkamana, king of Baby- 
lonia, 1619 

Sbilkhakha. king of Elam, 1701 
Sbilkhak-in-Shttihinak. king of Elam, 
1704 

Shilkhina-khamru-Lagamar, king of 
Elam, 1704 

Shillnk, Siidaneac tribe, 338, 2266, 2207 
ShilQ, Nilitie tribe, 2266 
Shimaza. Japanese prince, 483 
Shimoda, .Japan, 553, 

Shimoneteki, iKmibardinents (1863-64), 
559, 560, 562, 002 
ShimoBoseki, Treaty of, H72, 5507 
Shin, Buddidftt »ect, 515 
Shinagawa Forte, Ja|)an, 538 
Shingaikwan, 519, 521 
Shintoism, in Japan, 513-21, 527, 595 
Ship money, (liariee i. levies, 4332 
Shipwrecks, aiieient JtiiHHo-llyzantinc 
ugreeriieiit, 3288 

Shiraki, eonqnest in Korea (202), 462 
Shiraz. IN^rsia, 1987, m? 

Shirku, vizir of Egypt, 1962, 2148, 4032 
Shirley, William, governor, 6057 
Sbirpurla : see l..agaHh 
Shirukdu, Elamite nihT, 1701 
Shishak, king of Egypt ; see Slieshonk 
Shi Tsu, Chinese emperor, 1502 
Shive Dagon Pagoda, 1392 
Shizoku ol Japan, 584, 588 
Sho, ftoctivl position in .lapan. 445 
Shogitai rebellion (1868), 578-80 
Shoguns of Japan, 425, 450, 452, 473- 
541. 475, 497, 500, 504, 510, 511 
Shore, Sir John : see Teignmoiith. John 
Sljore, iionl 
Shoshonean, tribe, 344 
Shotokii. Japanese prineo, 513 
Shovel, Sir Cloudesley, (Gibraltar cap- 
tiirod (1704), 4454 

Shu Han, kingdom and dynasty, 761 
ShnbbiluUuma, llittite king, 1719, 2108 
Sbnjah Danlah, nawab of Otidh, 1259 
Shuking, Cbiitese ('lassie, 730 
Shukovsky, Ktissian poet, 5193 
Shulis, Sudanese tribe, 338 
Shumash>shiim-nkin, brother of Ashnr- 
baiii|>al. 1710 
Shumor : see Sninerlans 
Shunio-shu Island. 417 
Shun Ti. Mongol emperor (1368), 1500 
Shiinga dynasty, 1203 
Shiipria, ancient eountry, Asia, 1788 
Shushan : see Snsa 
Shiishinak, Elamite god, 1698, 1715 
Shutoku, Japanese Mikado (11 II), 471 
Shutruk*naklmndi, king of Elam, 1704 
Shutruk-nakhundi, of Khidalu, 1709 
Shutur-naklmndi, king of El.im, 1706 
Shuzaku, .fapanese mikado, 471 
Shuzigash, king of ilaltyloii, 1607 
Siam, history. 1389, 1391. liol 8 
a — kings and queens, 1400, 1407 

— people, :{44, 1389, 1408 
Siberia, land and lilstorv. 635-707 

— eonviets. OSO, 087, 701-2 

— gold-mining, 706, 6356 

— immigration, 702 

— maps, 034, 050, 070-77 

— peoples, 344, 63.5-78, 042-43. 040-47, 

049-71, 074 

— railways, 691, 093-95, 706-7, 5307 
•—recent histctry, 6356 

— reindeer, 640. 041 

— Itussian advance in, 673 -707, 6336 

— Knssian colonists, 009 

— aeenes. 030, 038 , 039, 045, 004, 079, 

084,089,701,705 

— Termak's expedition, 676 

— vehielea, 008, 082 

— water supply, 706 

Siberian railway. 093-95, 706-7, 5307 
Sicania : see Sicily 

“ Sicilian Vespers ” (1282), 2973, 3401. 

3776, 3973. 3977, 3998 
Sicily, Byzantine art, 2960 

— Carthaginian wars, 2104, 2382 

2637-38 

6542 


Sicily. Bionyaiasof Syracuse rules over, 
2315 

— early peoples, 2412 

— Edmund of England accepts crown, 

3871 

— French rulers, 3401, 3975-78 

— (4aribaldi’a expedition (I860), 5042- 

44, 5044 

— German Emperor’s claims (1189), 

.3610 

— liberators (1860), 5044 

— mediicval history, 3940-52 

— Neapolitan rule, revolt, 5042-44 

— Norman conquest, 3942-43, 4011, 

4056 

Plimnlcian settlement, 2190 

— Pisan expedition against, 4011 

— p(»etH of 13th century, 3956 

— revolutions (1812), 4783 (1820), 4842 

— Saracen occupation, 2395, 3942, 4054 

— slaves revolt, 2653-54 

— Spanish rule, 3953, 3975-78, .3991, 

3996-98, 4005 

— iSpartau invasion, 2512 

— Staufer conquest, 2395 

— sulpluir mining, 5373 
Sickingen, Franz von, 4185, 4185 
Siculi : see Sicily, early peoples 
Sicyon, Greek province, 2490, 2517 
Siddhartha ; see Buddha 

Sidi Ali, bey of Tunis (d. 1002). 5226 
Sidi Innbarak, expedition, 5522 
Sidmouth, Henry Addington/ first vis- 
count (1757-1844), 4771, 4773 
Sidney, Algernon, 4471. 4474, 4476 
Sidon, Alexander's conquest, 2552 

— Assyrian rule, 1579, 1679, 1745-47 

— Crusades, 4026-56 

— Persian rule, 1748, 1819 

— l*li<eiiician state, 290, 1737-50 

— views, 1734 

Sidonia, Medina, duke ol (1588), 4275 
Siduri, king of t'rartu, 1787 
Siegfried 1., arelibisliop, 4013 
Siegl, Franz, revolutionary, 4924 
Siena, catliedral. 3961 
— - federathjti with 'rnse.an towns, .39.')0 

— moneylenders, 39.')6, 4065 

— Petriicei’s rule, 3968 

— siege (1553), 4230 

— - Visamti's rule ((1351-1402), 3072 
Siena, Council 0! (1424), 3647 
Sienerehs, negro IrilK?, 338 
Sien-po, 657-58. 1452, 1406-67 

Sierra Leone, 5570, 5588, 5504. 5633, 
5017 

— negr«» colony founded, 2261, 2274. 

5478. 5.509. 5518-19 

SieyiJS, Abbe (1748-1836), 4570, 4055, 
4604, 1701, 0383-6 
Siffln, battle of (057 A.D.). 1918 
Sigambri, tribe, 3432, 3438, 3471 
Sigibert, king of the Ribuariis, 3474 
Siginnll of Benevento, .3935 
Sigismnnd 1. of Bohemia : see Sigis- 
mund, emperor 

Sigismund, king of the, Burgundians 
(d, 523), 34.58 

Sigismund, Emperor (1410-37), reign 
aa (ierman emperor, 3168-72. 
3637-49, 3753 

— Council of Constance, 3408 

— gipsy ch.arter granted, 3110 

— Hungarian reign (1387), 3120, 3163- 

68, 3030 

— Polish throne eluimed (1382), 3163 

— Polish treaty (1412). 3226 

— jiortrnits, 3120, 3038 
Sigismund. king of Hungary (d. 1437) : 

see Sigismund, emperor 
Sigismnnd of Luxemburg ( 1402), 4082 
Sigismund the Great, king of Poland 
(1.506-48), 3210-41, 3243 
Sigismund II., king of Poland (1548- 
72), 3245, 3215, 3253 
Sigismund III., Vasa, king of Sweden 
and Poland (1556-1632). 3247 
3258, 3259, 1378, 4379 ’ 

Sigismund Bathori, prince of Tran- 
sylvania (1586-1602), 3126 
Signia, Homan coionv, 2624 
“ Signory,” 3956-58* 

Sihala : SCO Ceylon 

Sikh Wars (1845-49), 73, 1293, 1295 
1295, 1296, .5500 . - 

Sikhs, Amritsar temple, Lahore, 5022 


Shi— Sin 

Sikhz, origin and history of race, 344, 
1154, 1241, 1286 

— warriors and weapons, 1277 
Sikkim, India, 1124, 1504, 5499, 5502 
Sikyalki, Pueblo Indians inhabit, 5712 
“ Silent company,” 4063-04 

Silesia, Bohemian rule (1327-1626), 
3160-80, 3702 

— Charles IV.’s administration, 3161 

— Frederic II. of Prussia takes from 

Maria Theresa, 4503, 4528-31 

— Frederic the Great’s Silesian War, 

4539-45 

— German colonisation, 3206, 3702 

— history (12th to 13th centuries), 

3155, 3702 

— Hussite wars, 3172 

— Mongol invasion (1241), 3155 

— Polish war of Barbarossa, 3153 
Silez tools : see Stone Age 
Silihdaris, Turkish soldiers, 2979 
“ Silestria*’ (or ** Vatau”), 5200 
Silius, C., intrigue with Empress 

Messalina, 2720 

“ Silken Thomas ” : see Kildare, 
Thomas Fitzgerald, tenth earl 
Silphium, wealtli to Cyrene, 2184 
Silurian geological system, 89, 90, 
chart facing 96 
Silurian race, 344 

Silveira, Count, Portuguese rebel, 4842 
Silver, Central American export, 6010 

— currency history, 4589 

— India, decline in value, 1345 

— S. American mines, 5938-45, 6010 
Silvester, pope, 3319 

Silzibul, Turkish chief: see Dizabul 
Simarra, Assyrian province, 1669 
Simbabwe, Mashonaland, 2292, 2293 
Simcoe, J. G., lieut. -governor, 6109 
Simebelar-Khuppak, Elamite ruler, 1701 
Simeon, Bulgarian prince (893-927), 
2950, 3037, 3080 

Simeon the Proud of Russia (1341-53), 
3309, 3312 

Simeon Stylites, Christian ascetic, 2883 
Simeon the Younger (063-1042), 2974 
Simha L, king of Ceylon, 1380-81 
Simha IL, king of Ceylon, 1381-83, 
1384 

Simirra, province of Assyria, 1774 
Simla, India, 5499, 1354 

— education conference (1901), 1349 
Simmash-shipak. king of Babylonia, 

1610 

Simnel, Lambert, 3901-2, 3032 
Simocattes, Theophylactus, Byzantine 
historian (c. 620), 2922 
Simon, General Antomt^ 0009 
Simon Maccabmus, king of Jitdrea 
(142-135 B.O.), 1856 
Simon, Count ol Monlort (d. 1218), 
campaign against Albigenses, 
3774-75 

Simonet, on Feudalism, 4104-16 
Simon’s Bay, Cape Colony, '5 J72 
Simony, in Mcdiioval times, 3724-27 
Simpson, Arctiu explorer (1838), 6340 
Simpson, Sit George (1835), 5459 
Simunich, General Balthasar von, 4940 
Simson, Professor Martin Edward, 4963- 
64, 5084 

Sin, Babylonian mooii-god, 1638, 1038 
Sin, place in the evolution of civilisa- 
tion, 210 

Sinai Peninsula, 5653 
Sinan, Turkish pasha, 2036 
Sinan, Turkish grand vizir (1593), 3010 
Sinchi Rooa, Inca ruler, 5846 
Sinclair, Upton, novelist, 6:jll 
Sind, India, 344, PJ-sC, 1290, 5500 
Sindhia, founder of Gw.ilior. 1243-44 
Sindhia, Gwalior restored to (1888), 
5499 

— Indian mutiny, loyalty during, 4992 
Sindwal (Sindwalt), 3460 

Sineus, leader of Bus tribe 3530 
Sin-gamil, ruler of lilrech, 1598 
Singan fu, tablet, 2924 
Singapore. 905, 1399, 1428 
Sin-gashid, ruler of Erech, 1598 
Singhalese, people, castes of, 1367 

— characteristics and origin, 325-26, 

1366 

— conversion to CJhristlanity, 1382 

— craftsmen at work, 2367^ 



Sin — ^Soa 

SiBChiliM. IndialnTAded(l2thc«kitary), 
1879 

— women, ISM 

ftscpboi, Tibetan tribe, 344 

Biali^ aingl^tment on viceroy's ooun- 

Sinhalm: see Singhalese 
SIn-idin-nam, king of Larsa, 1508 
ttnlfafUa, ancient Sena GalUca, 2632 
SinifafUa, naval battle, 3460 
Sinjar, sultan, at Bagdad, 1065 
Sin-madr. king of Isln, 1507 
fin-rnnlallii, king of Babylon, 1500 
Sinope, Turkish fleet destroyed, 5000-10 
Sianu ancient Korean kingdom, 862 
Sin-sW-ishknm, last king of Assyria, 
1580, 1686, 1685 
Sionan, Indian group, 844 
Sionz-Dakotas, Indian tribe, 344, 
5702-4, 5706 
Sipa, ruins of, 5838 

Bippar, ancient city, Babylonia, 266, 
1501, 1640, 1704 
Sippara, 267 

Sipne , of the Teutons : see kindred 
Si-Ptab, king of Egypt. 2115 


SiraMi^liaMlii of Ceylon : see Vijaya 

SIri Kajoor Pass, 1290 
Sirimeghawanna, king of Ceylon, 1376 
Sirrhas, dynast of Ellmioti, 2524 
Siryanians, Finnish tribe, 344 
Sisman L of Bulgaria (063), 3040 
Sisman IL of Bulgaria (1330), 3047 
Sisowath. King, 1415 
Sitebaldi, British defence (1817), 5400 
Sitalees, king of Odrysss, 2404, 2522 
Sitaris beetle. 100 
Sitka, Alaska 6273 
Sittard, battle of (1543), 4218 
Sittius, P„ Roman general 2674 
Sitna Raimi, Inca festival, 5866-68 
Situla, Egyptian, 2096 
Siva, god, 1171, 1206, 1300, 1801 
Sivaji, founder of Mahratta power 
(d. 1680), 71, 1238, 5498 
Sivas, capture by Timur (1400), 1406 
Sivatherinm, 126 
Siz Artioles (1530), 4238 
Siztus IV.. pope (1471-84), 2997, 
3754, 3755, 4126 

Siztus V., pope (1585-00). 3010, 4202 
Sisu, prince of Cilicia, 1670 
SJetMU, Cktssack society, 3264 
Skalds, Icelandic poets, 3569 
Skalits, battle of (1866), 5075, 6076 
Skanda, Hindu god : see Subrahmanya 
Skanderbeg, Albanian hero (c. 1403- 
68), 2089, 2906-07, 3066, 3067 
Skan5r, castle of,' 4076-78 
SkanOr, fisheries, 4060 
Skiri, Teutonic people, 3430 
Skjold, legendary founder of Danish 
kingdom, 3536 

Skobelev, Qentral Michael (1844-82), 
1521, 6206 

Skolotai : see Scythians 
** Skra ** of Novgorod, 4068 
Skraelings : see Esquimaux 
Skrine, nands H., articles, 1499-1522, 
1635-52 

Sknyneoki, Jan Bonoza, 4875, 4876 
Skull worship, in Congo regions, 2307 
Skulls, palflBoioio, 5670 
Skuphu of Arta, Greek patriot, 4851 
Slaeliter*i Nek, Boer surrender, 5514 
Slankamcn, battle of, 3020, 4440 
Slave lyr^ty, India, 1215, 1218 
Slave Coast. Africa, 2259-64 
Slavery, history of, 2807-35, 2806, 2823 

— Babylon, 1600, 2814-25 

— Bahamas, trade, 6013 

— Brazil, 2835, 5931-36, 6008 

— BrltishjpoUcy, 6473-78. 6303 

— Gape Colony, 2316 
—Central African, 2809-10, 5520-21 

— cocoa plantation agitation, 6374 

— colonial expansion affected by, 

6473-78 

— Egypt, 2246,2813-20 

— Elizabethan trade, 5474, 5525, 5048 

— Emancipation Act <1833), 4807 

— Greece, ancient, 2483, 2826-30 
•.Hammurabi's laws, 2824 


Slavery, Rausa states, 2224 

— Insects practise, 110 

— Japanese trade, 520 

— modem wealth derived, 6382-03 

— New England, 6050 

— North American Indians, 5707 

— North America and Southern States, 

2814, 2835, 5478-78, 6038-44, 
6041 : see also U.S.A. 

— origin of, 201 

— Quakers* efforts to abolish, 5640 

— Rome, Ancient, 2830-35 

— Russian serfs : see Russia 

— Spanish American colonies, 5473-74, 

5022-27, 5943-44 

— Sudan trade, 2235, 2250, 5478 

— Tuareg raid on negro villages, 2225 

— West African trade, 2259-64, 2274, 

2810-11, 5473-78, 5627 

— West Indian trade, 2835, 5475-78, 

6052, 6186-05 

— Zanzibar trade, 2206 

— see also Serfs and Feudalism 
Slavonia, 3068, 3075 

Slava, Avar supremacy, 3075 

— Byzantine influence, 2918, 2944, 3081 

— Chariemagne's conquests, 30<*i 

— conversion to Christianity, 3078 

— distribution, history, and racial char* 

acteristics, 22, 344, 2303-94, 2895- 
2001, 3075, 3069-80, 3097-3102, 
3181—92 3404 

— family life and customs, 3073, 3184 

— Frankish relations with, 3475-76, 

3494 

— funeral pyre, facing page 3113 

— glagolitic alphabet and inscriptions, 

2945, 6077 

— Greece invaded (588-705). ‘>.916-18 

— Greek influence, 3081 

— Hungarian immigration, 3115 

— Hungarian nationalist movement, 

1848, 4036-38 

— Illyrian nation. 3102 

— jewellery, 3076 

— literature, 3080-81, 3005, 3077 

— marriage customs, 3185 

— Moors employ in Spain, 3515, 

3981-84 

— music, 3185 

— Pan-Slav movement in Austria- 

Hungary, 4945-47, 4995, 5331 

— Prague Congress (1848), 4035, 4945- 

47 

— religion, 3074, 3184 

— Roman civilisation inherited by, 3070 

— Russian rule invited, 2044 

— Slavonic liturgy controversy, 2945 

— Teuton influence on language, 3427 

— Teutonic regions occupied, 3693-94 

— war of liberation, 3100 

— see also Croatia, Lithuania, Servia, 

etc. 

Sleeping Sickness, 5637 
Slikfestad, battle of (1030), 3567 
SUvnitza, battle of (1885), 5210 
Slobodse, battle of UOH), ^8^1 
Slovaks, 41, 325, 344 
Slovenia, 3075, 4946 
Slovenians : see Slavs 
Sluter, Clans, artist, 4136 
Slays, naval battle (1340), 3800 
Sma, king of Egypt, 246 
Smen Khkara, king of Egypt, 2059 
Smilao of Bulgaria (1292), 3046 
Smith, Adam, 4517, 4518, 6396 
Smith, B. Leigh, explorer, 6341, 6337 
Smith, Francis, Arctic explorer, 6333 
Smith. Sir Harry, AUwal battle (1846), 
1204, 1296 

— Boers defeated (1848), 5516 

— Cape Colony administration, 2320 

— Kaffir wars, 2316, 5510 

Smith, Captain John, Virginia expedi- 
tion, 6037-38, 6038 
Smith, Sir Sidney, 4692, 5527 
Smoking, Egyptian laws against, 2155 
Smolensk, battle of (1812), 4754 
Smollett, Tobias (1721-71), 4646 
Smyrna, 1790, 1973, 4045 
Smyrna-Aidin Railway (1856), 1092 
Smyma-Kassaba Railway (1862), 1992 
Smythe, General, campaign, 6112 
Snake eharmer, 1357 
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Sneferu, king of Egypt, 254, 2033-35 
Snorre Sturlesson (d. 1241), 3569 
So, African people, 2233 
Soane, Bishop (1660), 4492 
Soarez, Fernando, 2351 
Sobeslav, king of Bohemia, 3152 
Sobeslav 11., duke of Bohemia, 3154 
Sobona, Roman settlement, 168 
Sobrabe, conquest by Ramiro I., 3987 
Sobraon, battle (1846), 1294, 5500 
Social constitution, during Wars of the 
Roses. 3904-6 

Social Problems iind Reforms, 3313-78, 
5213-22, 5320-31, .525.5-78, 5351- 
.52. 5357-62, 5367, 5377-96, 5401-5, 
5414, 6202, 6287-0314, 0361-6383 
Socialism, aims of, 6376 

— Argentine ex])eriment, 6380 

— Chartist movement, 5248 

— Fourierism, 5262-63 

— Gemistus advocates, 2975 

— Greek system, 2364 

— Jesuits practise in America, 6934 

— Marx’s work and teachings, 4897, 

5268 

— New Zealand, 1001 

— Owen’s scheme. 5245-48 

— remedies proposed by, 6379-83 

— Saint-Simonisin, 5261-62 

— Spartan system, 2490 

— U.S.A., 6202, 6299-300, 6305-10 

— see also Social Problems and Reforms 
Society of Friends : see. Kri(*nds 
Society of Jesus : see Jesuits 

Society tor Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, work in China, 834 
Society of the Sisters of Mercy, founda 
tlon (1634), 4204 
Socrates, king of Blthynia, 1834 
Socrates, philosopher, 2510 , 2513 , 2514, 
2516 

Sodom, 210 

Sofala, East Africa, 2346 
Sofia, 2983, 5320, 5202 
Soto, Hausa state, 2223 
SoEronii (Stoiko), bisiiop of Vrnca, 3050 
Soltas, Turkish students revolt, 5198 
Sogamosa, (3liibcha state, 5808-24 
Sogdiana, 1470, 2560, 2562 
Sogud, Asia Minor, 29'i'8 
Soiron, Franz von, 4923 
Soissons, (3ount de, viceroy, 6019 
SOk: see Scytliians 
Sokolli, grand vi/.ir, 3009, 3010 
Sokoto, Sudan, 2227, 5519 
Solari, Stanislao, agricultural experi- 
ments, 5372 

Soldier of fortune, in Middle Ages, 3303 
Soleb, temple h) Amenliotep III., 2079 
Solemn League and Covenant, 436.3 
Solferino. battle (1859), ,5020, 5024 
Solimaf, negro tril)e, 346 
Solis, Diego de, l*araguay discovered 
(1515), 5914 

Solis, Juan Diaz de, explorer, 5802 
Sollas, Prof. W. J., 79-88 
Sollogub, Kussian writer, 5314 
Solomon, king of Judah and Isnaoi, 220 
1422, 1572, 1705 - 67 , 1766, 2119, 
2252 

Solomon Islands, 043 , 5544 
Solon, 2402, 2495 , 2827 
Solway Moss, battle of, 4240, 4353 
Soiyman the Magnificent : sec Suleiman 
Solymi, people of Asia Minor, 1780 
Somail, power in Spain, 3979 
Somaliland, 344, 2268-69. .5521-22 
Somdet Phra Paramindr Maha Mongkut, 
king of Siam : see Mongkut 
Somers, Sir George, wrecked, 5447 
Somers, Lord Chancellor, 4489 
Somerset, Lord Charles, governor of 
Cape Colony, 2315, 5514 
Somerset, Duke of, ttie Protector (d. 

1552), 4242, 4244 , 4354 
Someswara, CholA king (1255), 1380 
Somme Valley, Drift remains, 127-28, 
132-34 

Somnath, temnie gate, 1216 
Somondoco, Chibcha remains, 5821 
Somrath Phra Marai, of Cambodia, 1412 
Sone, Visoonnt, 6356 
Songo, Congo district, 2311 


6543 
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Soniake, Siulun tribe, 2217 
Sonrhay, kingdom, :U4, 2218-2^^ 
Sontay, Afinani, ]>!.'> 

Soochow, Hlortitiou ot, HU 
Soor, battle (d (174.')), 4:>:{<), \:Ai) 
Sopeithes, Indian klntxdorn, 2.'#0:s 
Sophia, Russian empreHs. :{:{!.'» 17 
Sophia, nK'Tit (»t linssja, deposed by 
I'eter the (Ireat :{:{.{ 1 

Sophia Amalia, <pieen of heninark, 
uiler)| I'rederie III., 4.17.'), 4i7 fi 
Sophia Charlotte, <pnen <d I’russla 

(1701). //.W 

Sophia Dorothea, wile oi I'rederie 
Wllbain 1. <)1 l’riis»i i. t.'>:j:'i 
Sophists, rise of, 2.'»n 12 
Sophocles, <*2. 2/ J2 
Sophronius, patriareli, 2017 
Sorai, lixlian trit)e, lint 
Sorbonne, tnimdation. :',7'.»0 
Sorbs, Slav raee. ;!ts 
Sorcery, in Middle Aue-t. IIKI 
Sordones, tiallie tribe, 2112 
Sorel, I'reueli historian. .').{«(• 

Soso, llansii slate. 2227 
Soto, Fernando de, Sjianisb explorer, 
.'lO'.i.H 'I'). .'i7o<i. .‘•oo.j, ooi 1 

Soubise, Charles de Rohan, Prince de 
(171 a H7). l.M.t 
Soudan : sec Sudan 
Soult, Marshal, imt, 17 1:;, 1717 
Souris ri\er, C.inad.i. 

South Africa, j.;/7 
Arab seltleinents, 22').! ')»! 

I'leb'ian seMleiiienls see Co'iUo 
lllitldl eo'oliH.it ion. 22,i:{ ll. .M.'*'!. 
.'i(12'.) .to .’•li )! .')2 

Ihilish stales and protectorates, 
map, 2 !22 

diamond llelds dispute, 222)> 

Imteb eliildren at school, i j.'/.i 
hutch set tleiiieiils. 22^2 Hi, 2:11:'. 
20 , 

i;eoi4i aphical Icalnres, 2 >0 1 7 
tieiman settlements, 2.! is 
uold mines, ,.170 

labour tpi' "*! i'»ii. 2:’.27. 2:tl‘i. .Ml.'cJ 
nah\<' rai'cs and slalen, 200l 7, 
2270 2 112 see als i names o| 
races and stales 

n.ili\es tieatnient b\ I’.oers and 
Ill'll ish. .tohJ 17. .*(>20. ,.<<,) 1 ,'.2 
Porlimnese seltlelilenls. 25l«l IS 
l.'li Ml sl I Mo;.'les. .'tCC.iO '.10 

— ICCelit lil-dnpN , 2 i|.‘. 
scli-i'overniii}' slates, .Mils 

union ot colonic,,, nesv con',lilution. 
2; It., 

wars. L'cner.d arlicle, .‘.,'.oo |s 
\\ili| animals destroyed b,\ sports- 
men, .»(i:hi 

Zulu Wars see Z.nln wais 
see also ( ’.jpc < 'ololiv, 'I i.insv ;i.il. etc. 
South Amoricii. aboii'.;iiics. hisioi> and 
leuends. ,'((’.7,1 .iH7t, .I’l'.’.,;, .■»'.t20 .01 
il.ile-, o| ehiet e\ eii t s, li 1 1 1 'l ;:7 
I'l horado see Ml hoi'.ldo 
Mlr/,,ibc|han exjiloils. .■>.>2.» 

Ulpsic.N, Itlllli 

.lesnit missions. ,'i020 :5(5 
ma)>s •III 

public woiKs ^•ons(rnete^l It\ Ibifidi. 
1 

rex olut ions in loth «’ent iir.x . .'lO.'*.') '01 
slaxe trade. .>01:1 ,'.2 
Spanish lolonisal ion, IS 17. .'>,s,so 
.>001 

slalisiies. . 

'I’erlMr.N and Drill periods. 1 to :5I 
see also names of eoiiniries and 
colonies 

South Australia, bistorv. loiiT 71. 

(i:mi 

South Australian Land Company 0"^:il), 
l()t)7 

South Carolina, 1 S.A.. ihitisb eoloni- 
>.nion, 11012 11 

— protectixe tarilf opposed, (>2IS 21 

— s«'(V.ss|(>n Irom union, (I2:ts : see also 

r.S..\., en ii \x ar 

— War of Indepemh'ina*. (lOOO (5100 
South Pole : s<‘e Arefie and Antaretie 
Southern Niueria : see Niceria 
Southern Rhodesia : see Ithodesia 
South Sea Bubble 07201. t.Mip 4i>2()-‘’7 

jr, 1 1 


South Sea Company, whaling imUistry, 
.0471 

South Sea Islands : see Oeeania 
Southesk, Lady, unit 
Southwold Bay, batlle of (1«72), 4420 
Soyots, Kiriiii.sb tribe, 311 
Spahis, c.ixalr\ soldiers, 2')70, :{01)7 
Spain, bistorv. 3412-11, 4221-2.'), 4323 - 
2.7, l.'»0:{- 07. .7223 30. .7401 -.7 
— African t..:o.iisinu (‘nlerpiises. 2270 
-aipbabet.s ot earliest fiiiie.s, 2.77', 2.78 
Afneriean War ol liulepemleiiee : 
SCI* I idled S1at(!H 

- American war in PliilipidneH (1808), 

.722.H 30 

~ Andalnsian.s in Kuyiit (81.7), 2143 

- area and population, 

— Armad.a : see Spanish Armada 

- Atlantic Ocean history. .7004 

- ,\nslrian siUM-essitui war, 1102 
barl):iriaii inxasions. 3.70'.) 10 
llarbary stall's evpc'iliti 'ii, 2200 

- Ilonrbon dynasty loiinded. 1104 
Ily/antiiK' inlliienee. 2020 

Carlist relM'llion, lOOO, 1071 
('artbaL'iniaii invasion, 2100. 2010 -11 
Cliarli'inaune's eaniixii^ii, 31.H3 
Cliarles V.’s rei^n (1.71,7- 70), 4220-30 
( biislianity in, 3.70.S 
colonies; see Soiitli America and 
names of e.)|onies 

- const it lit ion, .70.77 O.H, 4000 
Cromwell's hostility, 4371 
Danish raids and eominests. 3718 
<|eterioratioii, Oloo, 0410 20 
t'din'alion. 7101 

emii'ration (1000 I), 7403 
lederal repnidie <1.H73 74), 7227 
I'eiilinand Vll.'s rejjrn. l.Hlo-47 

- I’raneo-Spaiiisli War, 75)18 

- LOpsie.s. 3110 

Col hie rule. 2:'..S.S, 3710 11 
government, .7107. ;70()1 

liidi.iii Oi’caii iiavieatioii, 1132 

- iiidiisirv and eumnn*ree. 

Isals'lla II. deposed (1870), 7100 
Keltic immieralnm, 2142 
l.ilier.il risinu (IH(i,s), .7i(i() 

.Madiii rebellion (1.H20). 1811 
mininu operations ol the Fiiutiers, 

i:>'.)s 

modern history, .7278. .7101 7 
.Moors in. 15)2.7, l'.)-5.7. 220.7 8, 3371. 

3 112. :’..71:', 1(5, 35)75) 1007, 401 1, 
1227. I2.>3. 

Naples ruh'il by, 38:51 31. 35»77 78 
Napoleon’s n'l.ilions with, lOtO. 
I(5.H2, 1712. .77.77 .78: s('e also 

IN'iiinsular War 

naxal (’ainpaiens (lOtli and I7t]i 
centuries). .7.72.7 27. 75)17 .70 
Jiax il pr«»«r.(mme. .7102. (5.57 4 
Nax.irre aniu'xed b.x,3,s;5I l 
Net lici lands revoll against. 11.73 (5 1 
North Xmeiie.in expioratiun, (5()l:5 
-N’orflinn'ii ill, idlii 
I’aeilie Oet'an explorations. 1107 
papal pouer’s urowib. :5!)5)2 
I’eninsiilar War. 17.3') :,2 
pt'ople. 311. 2l:55» 12. 3.71 1, .:/.7 
Philip IP’s reii'n (1.727 5).s), 12 >:5 (54 
Piueiiieian inxasion, 2112 
l»op»‘’s line of deiiiareat ion for dis- 
eo\ cries. .7.8.s'i 

P*>rlmiiiesc union. 75):5 1 , .75):5.7 
n'liu'ioiis problems ol to-day. .740.7 
I rexoliition (182.3). ISI7 

Itoman empire’s inlluenee 3.708 
I Ibunan provinces or«;ariise<|, 2(504 
Si. il\ ruleil by. 307.7 7s 

- rentoiiie immieraf nm. 31.71 
X'andal invasion. .3 1.72. ;{,7(i5) 10 

I War ot Sneeession ; .see Sp,inisli 

snee»‘.s^ii»n 

j Spalatro, Diocletian’s palace, ,'UKls 
I Spanish Americans. :U7 
j Spanish Armada (i:>8S). 4l,7i, 427.7 
I 42(52, 4274, 1J7S^ 428:5 

! .772.7 2(5 

j Spanish mark, 35)8(5 8s 
I Spanish Succession, War of (1702-13) 

I 41.77 (52. 14 M)-()4. .74.88 

I Sparrow-haxvk. sacred bird of Kuvn- 
( lian.s, 2027. 2o:5.7 

Sparta. Aelneaii war. 2780 
— Athenian war, 2.711-i;j 


Spirta, constitution, 2490 

— decline und fall, 2587 

— development, 2488 

— Macedonian alliance, 2522-26, 25.38 

— Macedonian War, 2573-81 

— Persian xxar 1818, 2497-2502, 2515 

— raeiH'ourse (droriio.s) and gymnasia, 

lUOi 

— racial cliaracteristics, 345, 2378 

— socialistic system, 2490 
Spartocides, race, 2515 

Spasinus Charax, 2.79; also Mohammerah 
“ Specie Circular ” of U.S.A., 6223 
Speech, (jvoliition of, 111 
Speier, Diets of, 4187-88, 4192 
Speke, J. H., 2300, 2302, 22 M> 

Spencer, Herbert, 64o7, 642l-‘23, 0428, 
I0:i 

Spenser, Edmund, 4281 
Speranskij, Michael, 1849 
Spercheus, river, batth’i of (996), 3040 
Sphinxes, avenues, 2079, 20HH 

— of (iizeh, 2035 -36, 2076. 20S7 

— “ Hyksos ” sphinx. 2061, 20 
Spice Islands : s(‘e Molucca Islands 
Spicheren, lu'iuhts of, 5105) 

Spilkergen, Joris van, explorer, 1383 
Spinning Jenny, 6211, 5242 
Spinola, Ambrosio, 4296 

Spinoza (16.32 -77), 4117 
Spion Kop, liattle of, 2467, 2340 
“ Spirit of Christianity,” 2H10 
Spiritual poxver, relation to temporal, 
218 

Spitamenes, Persian eommamler, 2562 
Spithridates, .satrup of Lydin, 2748 
Spitigneo, duki^ of Ilohemia, 3151 
Spitsbergen, 6:525), 6:532 
Spolelium. Komaii colony, 2631 
Spoleto, history, 3462, 3945 -72 
Spores, aneient tribe, :5065) 

Sporck, General Johann von, 3016 
Spurs, buttle of, :5776, t2:il 
Squarcione, Pailnan iirtist, 1128 
“ Squatter sovereignty,” 62.30 
Squatting, in Ni'xv South Wah^s. 1042 
Srinagar, bridm's, IIHS 
Srinagar, mountains, 1112 
Sri Wira Parakkama Narinda, king of 
(■('.Vloii (1701 .3 1), 1.384 
Ssirbsundighi, haltli' (1371), 2983, :505)l 
Stadion, Count Franz, 45)33 :5 1 
Stadion, Count Johann, 4743, 4826 
Stadtlohn, battle ot (1623), 1302 
Staffarda, batth' of (1692), 1141 
Stahl, Professor Frederic Julius, 4904, 
49(5(5. 15)71 

Stamboiil : S('»i Constantino))le 
Stambuloff, General, 5210, 5:52:) 
Stamford Bridge, buttle, 3816, 4olo 
Stamp Act (1767), 1.748, 6071 76 
Standard, butth' of the. .3913 

Stangebro, luittle nf ( 175)7). 4378 
Stanhope. James, Earl of, 1.712 
Stanislaus I. Lesezynski, of I’oland, 
3282, 4 1.71 

Stanislaus II., of Polund. .7’2.S.;. :52S4 
Stanislav, bishoi) of Crueow, :515)7 9 h 
S tanley, Sir H. M., Afrieun ('\)>lorutions, 
22:)0, 2280, 2:505), 2:5 17, .72.34 
Stann Cruk, llritisb Ifondnrus. 6oio 
Stanwix, tort. .>-iege (1777), 60'.)0 
Staple Guild, 4063 
Star Chamber, :5'.)08, 1268, 4:5:52-36 
Starhemberg, Count Guido, 41.71 
Starhemberg, Count Rudiger, 443.7. ■//.}.; 
State, di‘V('|i)pmeiit of idea, 216-22 
-duties of, )).382-'.)2, 6100 

— Drotius’ definition. 6391 
Stateira, xvife of Artaxerxes 11., 1817 
States of the Church : see Papal states 
States General, Franei' : see National 

vVssembly 

Statira, xvife of Alexander, 2.766 
” Statutory Civilians,” 13:58 
“• Statutum Gwalli®,” 3878 
Staufer, eomjm'st of Sicily and South 
Italy, 2395 

Steam, inv(*ntion, 6393 
Steamships of early days, IHOO, .'>634 
Stecknitz Canal, eonstruetion, 4069 
Steel tools, earliest n.se of, 2368 
Steele, Sir Richard. 1640, 4.7,70 
Steenstrup, on kitelnui middens, 156 
Stefan : si'c Stephen 
Stegosaurus, 120 
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stein, Baron von, Prussian ministor, 
47:19, 47r)6, 1829, 4^37, 5034 
Steinau, battle of ( 1033), 4307 
Steinberger, “ Colonel,” in Samoa, 970 
Steinkirke, battle of (1092), 4 1 14 
Steinmetz, General, 5(.)7:i, 5105, 5109 
Steles : see Assyria, Babylon, anil 
Egypt 

Stellaland, rcpublio suppressed, 5516 
Stenbock, Count Magnus, 4ij)7 
Sten Sture the Younger, 3578 
Steno, Michele, doge ot ^ omce, 3002 
Stensen, Niels, Danish geologist, 4 d77 
Stephen, count of Blois, 4ol8 
Stephen, king of Kngland, 3862 04, 
:m4 

Stephen I., king of Hungary, 3115, 3116 
Stephen II., king of Hungary, 3117 
Stephen III., king of Hungary, 3117 
Stephen III., voivode of Moldavia (e. 
1393), 3059 

Stephen, voivode of Moldavia (d. 1117), 
3060) 

Stephen VI. the Great, voivode of 
Moldavia (1 157-1.501), 2998. 3000 
Stephen VIII., voivode of Moldavia 
(d. 1540). 3002 

Stephen XI. Resvan, voivode of Mol- 
davia (d. 1595), 3063 
Stephen XIII., voivodi; of Mold:i\ia 
, (16 53 -58), :500:{ 1 

Stephen, Archduke Palatine, lliingiry j 
ami 'rransvlvania gownied by ' 
(1818), 4919, 4938 

Stephen Bathori, of Poland, 3126, 3127, 
3127, 31 13, 3256. 3257 
Stephen II., pope, 2392, :’)176, 3524 

Stephen IV., pope, :548l 

Stephen I. (Neinanja), of Servia (ll.»9- 
95), ;1089 

Stephen II. of Servia (1195-1221'), 3090 
Stephen IV. (or Pros II.), of Servia 
(1275, or I28l-132(t). :;09o 
Stephen Dusan of Servia (1:531-35), 
3086. :5092. 3093 

Stephen Uros IV. of Servia (1:555-67), 
3094 

Stephen, son of Lazar, Servian ruler 
(1380 1427), 3095 
Stephen of Thiers, :57.53 
Stephen (Boo^kay), piinee of Irausyl- 
vania (160.5-6), 3(il2, 3120 
Stephen Langton, arelibislioiiof ('aiiter- 
bury, :'.735, 3869 

Stephens, Thomas, Indian oxpedillou 
(1579), 5116 

Sterling, derivation of term, 1064- 6, j 
Sterne, Lawrence (171 :5 -68). 15 10 ^ 
Stesichorus, Dreek ifoet. 2/95, 219(> 
Stettin, peace of (1570), 4374 

— siege of (1077), 4196 
Steuerverein, formation between Hano- 
ver, Oldenluirg, and bippe, 4973 

Stewart, Alexander, e\))lorer, 0325 | 

Stewart, General Sir Donald, Atghan 
campaign ( 187t) -80). 1:5:56, 133S 

Stewart, Henry, Lord Darnley : see 
Darnley, Henry Stewart, l.ord 
Stewart, Iloyal liuusii : see Stuart 
Steyn, lu-e'-ideiit. 2335 
Stigand, arclibi-^hop, 3)846 
Stiklastad, battle, 3566, lolo 
Stilicho, Bomau general (d. 408), 61, 
2787, 3150, .3/57 

Stirling, Captain, governor of Western 
Australia (1829), 1063 
Sming, 39 1 1-15, 3922 • 

Stirling Bridge, battle (1297), 3924 
Stirpiculture, 6429 

“ Stirps regia,” Teutoiiic family, 3440 
Stjernnielm, 6 ., Swedish iioet, 4498 
Stock companies, development, 4o6:5 64 
Stockhausen, Prussian miidster, 4969 
Stockholm, 3573, 3575, 13S1, 5113 

— blood-bath (1520), 3562, 3578 
Stoglaw, Jliissian law code, 3319 
Stoiko, Bulgarian historian : see So- 

fronil, bishop of Vraca 
Stolbowa, peace of (1617), 5160 
Stolypin, Uussiau Premier, 5297, 5304 
Stone Age, ol primitive man, 1 1.5-1 77 

— Australian aborigines’ neariies.s to 

men of, 5624 

— Babylonia and Klam (Sayce), 1558 


Stone, Ago, Britain, 51 107 

— Egyptian relies. 2 Vt. ‘210. 2012 1 

— luiman skeleton, 133 \ 

— hunters* return from the chase, 

— implemenls and weapons, 132-76 

134, 135, I3S, 139, 14 1, 170 

— kitchen middens, HO, 111 

— ornaments, 156 

— pile hut. Hi 

— Scandinavia, 3530 

— tombs and burial customs, 109, 17c 

— wrestlers in. 3499 
Stonehenge, Dniid ceremony, 114 
Stone Indian, 350 

Stony Creek, battle (1812), 6113 
Stoponian, battle of (981), 3040 
Storm at sea, 3S1 
Stormberg, Itattle of (1899). 2330 
Stortebeker, Klaus, pirate, 4(i8o 
Stoss, Veit, wood earvings by, 4136 
Strabo of Ama.sea, (Jreek bi.slorian, 
2692 

Strachan, first bishop of Toronto, 0119 
Stradauus, jirinring otliec, 193 
Strafford, Thomas Wentworth, Earl of, 
4331-3.5, 4332, 4331, 4368 
Straits Settlements, euiTency oiieslion 
5655 

- didenees, 5593 

— - ed neat inn, 5588 

— formatinii and present status, 1399 

— future of, 5649 

-• gnverinneiit, ,5564 

— imliapubber forest, 55S3 
Stralsund, gnihl struggles, tnsi 

— sieges of (1628). 4:t(l3 ; (1711), 45():» 
Stralsund, battle* of (1809), 4715 


I Suezava, capital of Moldavia, 3059 
Sudan, (.'enlral. Eastern, and Western, 
general article, ‘2000-10, 2217-50 
I — British expeditions uiiel administra- 
tion (1881 98). 2169-72, 5478, 

.5519-24, 55.57, .5586, 56.53 

— education, 5.586 

— - Egypt invaded. 21 13 

— I'Yeneh expedition.^ (1898-1901), 

‘2229 2‘2:16 7 

— future cession to Britain, 5653 

— Maluli rebellions (1881 98). 73, 2169- 

72. 5478 

— map of Westi'rn Sudan, 2229 

— Meliemet Ali’s eomiuests (1820-22), 

2161.2169. 2250 

— Mohammcdaii trade (9lh century), 

1 9.38 

— peoples of, 315, 2219, 5551 : see also 

general articles 
] — village scene, 2222 
; Sudas, Indian ruler, 1 167 
Sudbury, Simon, arelibisliop. 3891 
Suddhodama, father of Biiddba. 1186 
Sudelic Mountains, mnssi's of, 130 
Sndra, liiilian caste, 117.3 78 
Sudozai, .\fghan clan, 1523 
“ Sudwegr,” lolo 

Suenu. ideiit ilieation with Assouan, 2021 
Suevi, Ti'utoiiie pi'ople. Osar’s expedi- 
tions ag.'iiiist, :< i:S6 
— dist riiiiit ion of race. :)t5. :)t:)2 
(Jolliie eomiuests, 6t. :{.51() 

Bbine si'tlli'inents. :{|:).5 
Slav frontier settlements. 3t76 
-Spain invaded (5lli ei‘iilur>), 64, 76, 
3509 10 


— treaty of (i:{7(»), 34oii, toTS 
Strassburg, 4131, 5125, 5355 
Strassburg, battle of (e. 3.55), 2785 
Strassburg, oaths (8P2), 3tS9, 3581 
Strategy, triple attack .system, ‘2969 
Stratford de Redcliffe, Lord, 5009 
Strathclyde, early kings, 39il 12 
Strathnairu, Lord (Sir Hugh Rose), 

fmlian Mutiny, 1310, 5.501 
Stratimirovt, Georg, organisation ol 
Sorvian.s .and (Voatians, 49;{7 
Stratonice, Avifo of Antloehus .Soter, 
1810, ISU 

Strauss, David Frederick, 4894, 4902 
Streugniis, Diet of (1.523), 3579 I 

Striegau, battle of (1745), 1510 ' 

Stroganoff family in Siberia, 1 1 1, 675 76 
Strongbow, Richard de Clare (d. 1177) : 

see Pembroke 

Strozzi, Filippo di Fillippo, 3967 
Struensee, Count Johan Friolrich, 
Danish minister (17.37 -72), 1.578 
Strutt, R. J., on radium. 88 
Struve. Gustav von, 4911-21. 196D 
Stuarts, royal house, 3913, 4618-'20 

— see also names of kings and queens 
Stuart, Charles Edward (Young Pre- 
tender), 4515, 4515, 4510, 4517 

Stuart, James (Old Pretender), 4.500, 
4515 

Stuart, James, Earl of Moray : sou 
Moray, .Lames Stuart, K.arl of 
Studion, mon.astery of. 2941, 2912 
Stuhmsdorf, treaty of (1635), 3261 
Sturdza, Michael (iHt.s). 5oo5 
Sture, Sten,' see Stun Store 
Sturlesson, Snorre : see Snorre Stur- ■ 

lesson I 

Sturt, Charles, Australi.in expkirer, 1070 
Styria, Bohemian rule (1261-76), 31,5(> 
Styrum, Count Hermann, 1 153 
Su-abu, king of Baliylon, 1.59'.>, 1651 
Suaheli : see Swaheli 
Subartu, ancient eoiinlry, 1717 
Subha, king of Ceylon, 137.5 , 

Subhagasena, Indian king, 1813 
Sublime Porte, origin of term, 1890 ; 
Submarine cables, constrneti*ui, 56:13 ; 

Submarines, in naval warfare. 512H i 

Subrahmanya (Skanda), god, 1‘207 
Subterranean world, Hyperborean beliel 
in. 644 , ! 

“ Successors,” wars of the : see Dia- ' 
dochi, wars of the 

Suchau, China, ancient, trade route, 1 460 
Suchet, General, campaign, 4747 
Sucre. Antonio Jose de, j971, 5796 


Suez Canal, ancient cciislniclioii by 
>eclio and Larins, 2125, 2128 

— Bcaconslickl buys shares, 14:11, 2161, 

5168 

— British control vital to Jlrilish 

Km I lire, 56.5:i 

commcrci.il imporlance. lt:i:i, 5671 

— construction by D(* Lcssciis, 2163, 

4000, 5011 1.3, 5631 

— map, 1131 

— - vi(‘W, 1130 

SulTetes, Carthaginian jiidgi's, 2198 
Sufi’olk, Michael de la Pole, Earl of, 
iiM|)eacbroent (1:186). :J8H6 
Suffolk, William de la Pole, impeach 
ment and death (1 150), 3895 
Sugar, Aral) ciili nation, loio 

— l)oimties, 6195 98 

— Spanish colonial cultivation, 59‘26 

— tradi* in, 4610 

- C.S.A., 6319 

- W. Imlian indii*jtry, 6186 200, 0193 

Sugar Loaf Rock, 581 1 
Sugawara, 171 

Suger, abbot of St, Denis (1081-1155), 
:t771, :{796-'.)H 

Sui (Liu), Chinese dynasty, 765 
Suidger of Bamberg : see Clement 11., 
pope 

Suiko, empress of .lapan, 469 
Suinin, emperor of .lapan, 116, 461 
Suipacha, l»;ittle (e. 1809), 5961 
Suizenji Park, 421 
Sujin, emperor of .lapan, 461 
Sukhi, tribute paid to Assyria, 1012 , 

Snkhodaya, kingdom, 138.s, 1102 
Sukhum Kaleh, 'I’lirkisb capture, 5‘205 
Sukkur, Lansdowne Bridge, 5035 
Suleiman Solon, king of D.arfnr, 2212 
Suleiman Pasha, governor ot lOgypt 
(16th century), 3005 
Suleiman I. or II. (the •Magnificent), 
sultan of Turkey (1.522 66), 71, 
3002, 3002, 3121. 4211 -15 
Suleiman III.. Turkish sultan (1687- 
1691), reign, 3019 

Suleiman. Oinayyad caliph (715 717), 
1925-26. 1927 

Suleiman (Kilich Arslan), Seljnk ruler, 
19.56, 197‘2. 4019 

Suleiman I., Turkish le.'uler. migration 
to Asia Minor (1225), 2978 
Suleiman, Ottoman crown prince, 
invasion of Biirope, 298) 82 
Suleiman, Turkish emir (d, 1110), 2985 
Sulla, L. Cornelius Roman dictator, 
02, 18:14, ‘2658-60, 2000 
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Sully, Maximilian de Bethune, duke of 
(i:>u » inti). 

Sulpi ia j . iiA 1 u ill MMiureal, 6021-26 
Sulla a)ad, if .v, I'ffi-f 
Suliep3T'ie, wilMT miiurs, .'>012 
Suma a, l.iva. «oi, IMI, 007, 015-17, 
1127 

Sumer : «<*•• SumcriiiiH 
Sumerians, ii<‘<)|ile ot Sinner, tlaOylonian 
rule, 61, l.'jM.', HH, 1.506 OH, 2H2 ) 
b.irial of deail, IH07 

- - (■i\ iliiiifion of, 2.50-67, 1.5.5M, 15H5, 

201.5 

- exfciit of territory, 2.50 

- iuni,Mia«e and piei nre-writ in«, 26.'i, 

‘jar,, 1 . 5 . 50 , ir,sr,, i. 5 h.> hh 
-- iiavi:4;ition ami trade, Hill 
type of raeeH, 'jao 

“ Sumter,” in eivil war, a2t!) 

Sumu>ilu, KiiiKof I'r, 1.50 h 
Sumu-la-ilu, kim; of lial).\litn. 1.500 
Suraur, eomiiied l»y K«vp,i.ins, 2072 
Sun, tlie HCMiree «tl life. 01 
” Sun and Moon ” spectacle, Cliina. >S // 
Sun-worship, Kw.vjii, 201.5, 2000 
|{i»nie, 2767, 2772 

.S«Mdli .Xtneriea, ,5HO0 12, .>.S'/7, .5826, 
5 m;!6 60 

Suoda Islands, 026, looo 
Sunderland, Charles. Earl of, 1.512 
Sunderland. Countess of. I160 
SunK Empire, < 'Inna. 76 t 71, 11^7 ho 
Sunna II., kinu ol I't'anda. 2 0)1 
Sunna, so|iplenieiit to the Koran, 1015 
Sunnanvader, Peter, l iSI 
Sunni Ali, rider of Sonrliay, 2220 
Sunnites, sect of, 101.5, lo.s:i 
Suntel. hat He cf (7H2). :it.s:{ 
Sun-Yat-Sen, Dr., hio, H55, su 
Supav. Cliliieha i^ud, .iHl? 

Supremacy, Act ol (l.>50), 1266 
Supreme Beinx, inearnation in varioiis 
reliu'ion.H, 206 
Sura, l’erMi!in title, l.s7l 
Sura Tissa. kniuot Ceylon, I.‘i7.'i 
Suraj-iul-Daulah, nawah of It(‘in4al 
<d. 1757), 1257 .5s, l:!r,S, 5108 
Sura.s ” of the Koran, looil 
Surasen, Indian trihe. I 16 h 
Surat, India. 71, 1252, 7252 
Surinam, 505o 

Surrey, denx.ition id n.anie. :U20 
Surrey, Thomas Howard, 2nd Earl of : 

see Nortolk. rhoiiias llosvard 
Survival of the Fittest, :n»n, 6:{o2 no 
Surya. .Xry.in uml. 1 16.». //7 / 

Susa. .Vlexander’H eaiilnre, 2556 
Ah.si ri.um rapture. I6.HI. 171:1 
A.‘«Hyiian plan of, I7(f0 
i'y I lls’ reiini. l.Ho.s 
D.irius' reKMi. is to 
l’!l;iniile detrat, 1700 
Klainite kiiii'’« resi lenee, 160S 
< irerk art in. l.'^2 1 

llaniiiiur.ihi’s code e\eavated. 1701 
iiiHeription.H !iiid reni.iin.s, 160.s, 1701 
1711 15. Jh f 
- - pal.'iees, ISim, 25S0 

tllinuIlH oil site. 261, S’, lOUif 

Siisdal, l{tissia. ;M0t 
Susian, neurnie. 1 7 Of, 17 or, 

^“’fl^siana, pro\iiiee. I’rrsia, 1607 
Susquehanna, trihe. 5702 
Susus, neuro trihe. ;i:i6 
Sutar.ia of Mitani. 1616 
Sutekh. Kiryp: ian H'od ■ see Srt 
Suten, t it le of kitu; of 1 'pper Kuvpt ,2017 
Suto tribes, raej.-il stnnijles, 56:io 
Sutrium, Konian eoloii.x . 2621. 2622 
Suttee. Hindu euxtoin, 121 1. 12H2, US.i, 
plate following list 
Sutu tribes, 1 6 10 . |65.h 
Suva, eapital of Fiji Isliind.H. 00 1 
Suwarrow, Kussian general. i6o:{ 01 
Svante Nilsson, recent of Sweden. .1578 
Svatopluk, kliui of Moravia. .‘1116 
Svealand (/eal.iml). Sweden. :i571 
Svear. Swedish trihe. .'{571, ;1572 
Svea Estridsson, kiim of Denmark 
iind .Nor>\a\ ( 1017 76). ;i5.').'< 

Sven Stiire the Elder, :h 57 s 
Sven Tveskiaex, kinn : see Swevn 
Sverdrup, .Vretie expedition, 6.{42. GJ41 
Sverdrup. John. 5150 
Sverre, SiRurdsson. Norweui.in kiiiir 
(1177 1202), .’1567 
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I Svetambara, of Jain religion, 1199 
Svetslav, Jacob, -‘104.5 
Sviatopolk, ruler, 3286, :t296 
Sviatopolk U. of Russia (1093), 3286 
Sviatoslav L of Russia (964-73), 
3040, 3290, 3280, 3289 
Sviatoslav U. of Russia (1073), 3286 
Svidrigello, of Idtliu.ini‘i, 3236 
Svolder, battle of (1000), 3.571, 4010 
Svonimir, Croatian king (1076), 3083 
Svyatislav of Russia : see Sviatoslav 
Swabia, ('astilian claim to, 3995 

— (iertnan royal dynasties, 3401 

— Ifohenstaiiifens aciiuire, 3595 

— people, descent of, 345 : see also 

Siievi 

Swabian Leagues (1376), 3628 

— (14HH), 3635, 36.56 
Swahilis, people, 345, 2297, 5522 
Swally, battle of (1615), 5448 
Swamp dwellers of Upper Nile, 2265 
Swan, river. Western Australia, 1063 
Swantewit, Weiidish grai, 3699 
Swati, tribe, Tirah campaign, 5502 
Swaziland, 345, 2286, 5513, 5568 
Sweating system, 5239, 0.39.5 
Sweden. 3.534 40, 3571-78, 4377-84, 

4388, 4.500, 4580-82, 5156-62, 

.5235 36, 5411-16 

— area and |M>pulation, 

— army under Custavus Adolphus, 

4382 

— Ilernadotte as king, 4746, 5.155 

— bliiek death (14th century), 3574 

— - Hrandenbiirg’s relations with, 4386, 

4389. 4495-96 

— Itriimsebro, peace of (1645), 4382 

- Ityzantine art in, 2933 
Cliarle.s XI. 's reforms, 4496 

e<»l( lilies ; see names of colonics 
-- eon.stitutional reforms, 4582, 5156 
--eonversion to Christianity, 3571 

— crown lands confiscated in 17th 

century, 4381 

— Danish wars (1563-1721), 4372-75, 

4384, 1494 

— I''iiil:nid ruled by and ceded (1809), 

5160 61 

— geographical description, 3529 
gipsies, 3108 

— government of to-day, 

— tJiistaviis Adolphus' reign (1611- 

32). 4379 -82 

-iJustavus Vasa’s reforms (1523- 
60), 4377 

Haiise towns’ relations W'ith, 4076 

— Hal tar v. NattiiiO.Hser (Hats and 

Cajis) struggle (1738-57), 4580 
industries of to-ilay, 

Kalmar, union of, 3561, 3576, 4372 

- liquor trattie, 5413 
literature, 3576-4,581 

- miliuiry service, early hi.story, 3573 
navy, early history, 357.3-74 
noldes’ privileges, 4382 

- patron saint, 3572 

— people, ethnology, :t45 ; types, 3577 

— I’olish xvar of Charles X., 4384 
-- Poltava, battle (1709), 4,500 

— Northern XVar (1700-21), ,3332. 

1451, 4498 500 

— Hiissi-in empire (9th century), 3539, 

4061 

— Uiissian treaties (1617), 3325 

— Ku-.si-in wars (1700-21): sec 

Nortliern War above; (1741) 4580. 
(1788) 4.582 

— social eomlitions, 4388, 5156-62 

5411-16 

-•'riiirty Years War, 4.301-12, 4380 

— trade in Middle Ages, 4067-70 ; 

modern limes, 5416 

— traitor bishop’s entry into Stock- 

holm (1526), 43SI 

— Vpsala. Decree of (1593), 4378 
Swedenborg. E.. philosopher, 4581 
Swedish Academy, founded (1786). 

4582 

Sweyn Forkbeard, king of Denmark 
and Knglaiid (986-1014), 3556-58 
3571, 3840-42 

Sweyn n., King of Denmark, revolt 
against William the Conqueror. 
3857 

Swift, Jonathan, 4556, 4546 
Swiss ; see Switzerland, people 


Sul—Syf 

Switzerland, 

— army, 5368 

— Bronze Age civilisation, 177 

— Charles the Bold’s campaign, 3419, 

3827 

— church and state, relations of, 5232 

— constitution (1848), 4903 

— education, 5368 

— federation (1315), 3400, 3622 

— French alliance (1663), 4402 

— government of to-day, 5366-69 

— " Helvetic Republic ” established, 

4693 

— hotel industry, 5366 

— independence from Holy Roman 

Empire, 3662 

— Jesuit influence, 4902 

— modern conditions, 5232-33, 5365- 

69 

— people, 345 

— referendum, 5232, 

— Refonnation, 4206 

— republican (1840 - 48), 4781 - 83, 

4902-3, 4914 

— Revolution of July (1847), 4781-83 

— social democracy, 5277-78, 5367 
Sword, Knights ol the, history, 3212-14, 

3246, 3703-16, 3707 
Syagrins, Roman general (486), 2793 
Sybaris, (Jreek city, 2484 
Sybilla, marriage to (Jiiy of Lu.signan 
(1180), 4033 

Sydenham, Lord, 5524, 6127 
Sydney, N.S.W., 1032, 1039, 6360 

— views, 1037, 1095 

Sydney, Cape Breton, coal and iron 
industry, 6156 

— views, 6155, 6158 
Syene, Egypt : see Sucuu 
Syennesis, king of Cilicia, 1804 
Syllabic writing, 203 
Syllenborg, Charles, Count ol, 4580 
Sylvester L, iH)pe, 3762 
Sylvester II., pope, 3723, 3723, 3768 
Sylvester III., pope, 3724 
Sylvius, iEneas : see Pius 11., pope 
Symeon, Bulgarian ruler : sec Simeon 
Synyangong, battle of (1755), 1396 
Syphax, Numidian chief, 2648-49 
Syracuse, Athenian alliance, 2517-18 

— Carthaginian relations with, 63, 

2194, 2037, 2647 

— Etruscans opposed, 2618 

— Roman siege (212 li.c.) 

Syr Daria, province, 1539, 1541 
Syr Daria (Jaxartes), river, 1536, 
2.'>62 

Syria, Ahmad ibn Tulun’s conquest, 
2143 

— Aramaean migration, 1724 

— area and population, 

— Assassins, sect, 1962 

— Assyrian subjugation, 1663, 1669, 

1730 

— British drive out Egyptians, 2162 

— Byzantine period, 2922-24 

— ehureh, 2924-28, 2925 

— Crusades : see Crusades 

— deities worshipped in Egypt, 2098 

— Egyptian wars, 1840-41, 2070, 

2075, 2112, 2115, 2129, 2143-44, 
2162 

— Fatemid rule thrown off, 2147 

— Creek influence, 2381, 2597 

— Hittite influence, 1718, 1732 

— " land of tnr Khatti,” 1720 

— literature, 292.3 

— Macedonian conquest, 2552 ; and 

alliance, 2583 

— Mehemet Ali’s wars, 2162 

— Mohammedan conquests, 1904-17, 

1958 

— Mongol invasions, 1969, 2151 

— Napoleon’s invasion (1799), 2157 

— origin of name, 1717 

— I^ple, 345, 349 

— Persian plunder (604 A.D.), 1881 

— Roman empire, 1860 

— Roman war, 2384, 2583, 2650 

— Seleiicid empire, 1836, 1837-46, 

1843, 1860 

— Timur’s conquest, 1496, 1973 

— Turkish rule, 1979 

— Venetian and Genoese trade, 3962 

— views, 1959 



Syr — Ter 

Syrian Code, 2507 
Syrian Gates, 2552 
Syrian Pilgrim Way, 283 
Syrian Wars : see Syria 
Ssrria Palsestina, proviiioo, 1864, 2755 
Syrmus, king of the Triballi, 2542 
S^atmar. peace of (1711), 3132 
Szechenyi, Count Stepkea, Htiiigarian 
leader, 4827, 4S2r, 4010 
Szechuen, province, China, 1461, 1487 
Szegedin, peace of (1444), 2087, 3121 
Szbkely, Moses, revolt, 3126 
Szigetvar, battle of, 3006, 3126, :il2S 

T 

Taaffe, Count, 5221, 5221 
Tabal, ancient people, 1723 
Tabasco, 5747-70, 5804 
Taboo, among Polynesians, 1007 
Tabora, Kast Africa, 2206-08 
Tarboutes, Hussite soot, 3170, 3613 
Tabriz, battle of (1514), 1083 
— revolution, 6365 
Tachu, battle of (1427), 3172 
Tachos, king, 1810, 2120 
Tacitus, Cornelius, historian, 2718, 2752, 
3440-41, 4003-07, 2741 
Tacitus, M. Claudius, cm))eror, 2773 
“ Tactica,” book, 2037, 2060 
Tacullis, Indian tribe, 321 
Tadoussac, French settlement, 6017- 21 
Taft, William H., 0209, 6275. 0270 
Tagals, FilipliKJs of Luzon, 020 
Tagiuse ((iualdo Tadino), battle of, 3460 
Tagliacozzo, battle of ( 1268 ), 3401 
Tagliamento, battle of (1707), 4682 
Tagong, ancient Jhirmcse cat»ital, 1303 
Taharka, king, 1670-82, 1746, 2122 
Tahirides, <iynast,v in Khorassan, 1050 
Tahiti, 345, 063-65, 4005, 0345 

Tahsio, diinese classic, 730 
Tahuantinsuyu, Inca kingdom, 582.5-71 
Tahutmes III., king of Kgyjd, 254 
Tai, languag(5, stock language, 1128 
Taiho, JapaiKise code (680), 460 
Taiken Gate, battle (1155), 471, 472 
Taikwa laws of Japan (645), 416 , 460 
Tailaings, people of Ibirma : see Hons 
Taille, in Feudal system. 4114 
Taipale, on Sauna Canal, Kinland, :i5-37 
Taiping rebellion, 7W.i, 707-804, 5506 
Taipiugs, 345 

Taira, Japanese family, 471 72, 472 
Tai Ting-Ti, emperor of China. 774 
Tai Tou, queen of Abyssinia, 2257 
Tai Tsu (Chao Kwang-yin), emperor of 
China (060 -75), 760 70 
Tai Tsu, emperor of China (1206), 774 
Tai Tsu, emperor of (’hina ( 1368) ; 8ee 
Hiing-w'u 

Tai-Tsu, emperor of China (1616); 
see >«urhaeliu 

Tai Tsung, Chinese emperor (763 70), 
767 68 

Tai Tsung, Chinese emperor ( 076 - 08 ), 
770 

Tai Tsung, emperor of China ( 1220). 77 1 
Tai Tsung, emperor of Cliiiia (1627), 
780, 783-84 

Tai Tsung, Tang emperor of China, 
(627- 40), 766. 7fU; 

Tai Won Kun, of Korea. 868-7 1 
Tajiks, 330. 1128, 1445, 1523, 1530 
Taj Mahal, 1235, 1234, 1184 
Takakhsa Falls, Canada, 000!) 

Takauji : see Ashikaga 
Takegahaua, eartlupiake <1891), 420 
Takeru, Japanese elan, 161 
Takinlu, king of Arva<i, 1683 
Takt-i-Suliman, temple on, 1205 
Taku Forts, bombardment, 709-801. S03 
Talaings, Indo-Chinese race, 345 
Talamancas, Indian rare, 345 
Talana Hill, battle of (1890). 2337 
Talavera, battle of (1800), 4745 
Talbot, earl of Shrewsbury, 3822 
Talca, battle (c. 1817), 5072 
Talcahuauo, battle (c. 1817), 5071 
Talien-Wan, British troops landing, SOI 
Tallard, Marshal (1652 1728), 4456 
Talleyrand, Prince, 470S, 4762, 1830 
Talmis, temple, Egvpt, 2137 
Talon, Jean B., 6026-30 
Talukdars, in India, 1282 
Tamanieb, battle of (1884), 2170 
Tamasea^, king of Samoa, 077 


Tamasp I., of Persia, 1517, 19S2, 1083 
Tamasp II., of Persia, 1086 
Tambraparni, sacred Indian river, 1182 
Tambukies, Katllr tribe. 346 
Tamea-Mea : see KaiiKdiameiia I. 
Tamerlane : see 'rimiir 
Tametomo, Japane-^e archer. 471, 473 
Tamils. 345, 1373, 1374. 1376 
Tamir Muni, Tamil sage, 1182 
Ta-mo, or Bodhidharma, 742 
Tana (or Azov), (lenoe.se colony, 3062, 
4058 

Tanagra, terra-cotta, 250!) 

Tanais, llreek colony, 2416 
Tancred, in First Crusade. 4018 26 
Tancred of Hauteville, 3554 
Tandil, devil gate.s and rocking stone, 
5SI5 

Tang (Cheng Tang), ('hinese ruler. 750 
Tang dynasty in China, 765-8. 70S 
Tang dynasty, later (023 34). 76!) 
Tanganyika, iiritish dominion. 5.521 
Tangier, 1027, 54.52, 5 407. 2215 

— cession to M(*roeeo (1681). 5500, .5667 

— mole const met ed by British, 5631 
Tanguts, Mongol race, 345 

Tanis, Egyptian royal residence, 211!) 
Tannegui, Ch. M., Count I >11 hatel, 
French politician (18t8), 1!)0H 
Tannenberg, hattU; of (1 110), 3225, 
3714, 4«)82 

Tantia Topi. 1310 12. .5.501 
Tantras, collect ion of prayers, 1212 
Taoism, Chinese religion, 724, 736- 38 
Taoist temple, 737 
Tao Kuang. emperor, 7S!). 701 -5)7 
Taos, Indian trilu‘, 310 42 
Tapuya tribe. South America. 5670 86 
Tara Bai, .M a hr:itt:i queen, 1230. 1202 
Tarahumaras. Indian trilu*, 330 
Tarakhum, ruins, 1!)I3 
Tarantass, Kussian vehicle. 00 s 
Taranto, trade with East, 4051 
Tarasca, Aztec settlement, 315, 5703 07 
Tarascon, Castle of, 3808 
Tardi Beg Khan, tomb, 1228 
Tarentum, 2630-32, 2648 
Tariff Reform : see Protection 
Tarim, river, 721, 14.30 
Tarkhu (or Tarkii), lllttite deity, 1724 
Tarquin the Proud, 78 
Tarquinii, Etnisean eemetery, 2420 
Tarrauto, duke of : set* Maedonald, 
.Marshal 

Tarqui, Columbian victory, 5002 
Tarshish, Carfliaginian trade, 2108 
Tarsu, Etnisean god. 2-118 
Tarsus, Cilicia, 2X3, 2153, 2551, 6366 
Tartars, .\lani conquered. 3.305 
Bndtlhisiii tiehasetl by, 1205 

— Bulgaria iiivadetl. 3045 46 

— Cliiiiese states rnletl by. 762, 767 
- (Jiiiiehiiekis alliance, 3272 73 

- — Cossacks : see Cossacks 

— Crimea rnletl by, 673, 62Hn 

— etlmoiogy of race. 345, 1 128, 1467 

— Hungarian alliance (1,507), 3212 
" Hungary invatled (1240 13), 2 h:i8 

— [Jtliiianlan alliance (1 IIU), .3225 

— Lithuanian wars, 3218-10, 3220 30, 

3240 

— Mohamiiu'danism among, 1480 

— MoMavia invadetl, 3060-63 
origin of name, 1468 

— Polish war with, 3207 

— Uiissian strnggle.s with, 673-76, 

2001-2, 3305 26 

- Siberian empire, 650 52, 67.5-76, 700 

— Sien-p(> : see Tiiiign.siaiis 

— women, types, 1442, 1143 

— see also Mongols and Czbegs 
Tashkent, Turkestan, 1510 
Tasman, Abel Janszen, 1020-30, 1030 , 

54.57 

Tasmania, history, 1010 10.56, 10.57 

— aborigines, 154, 315, 351, 1018, 1019- 

27, 1027, .5624-5 

— Capt, Cook lands in, V)2S 

— e<mviets, 1024, 10.52, 54MO 

— disettvery by Tasman (1642), 5 457 

— goveniimnit, 1071, 5577 

— House of .Vssembly in session, 5577 

— map, 1010 

— natural features, 1018 
Tassilo II., of Itavaria, 3078, 3185 
Tasso, Italian jsjet (1544-05), iIil-45 
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Tatian, early (’hristian writer, 2862 
Tatius, Titus, Sabine king, 2634 
Tats, motiern Persians, 330 
Taubach. Drift deposits. 120-138 
Taubman, Capt. Goldie : see (1 oldie, 
Ta-ueret : see I’hoiieris 
Tauri, Cimmerian tribe, 2444 
Taurisci, Keltic race. 2 432 
Taurus Mountains, 283, 1780, 1956, 
1957, 2551 

Taus, liattle of (14.31). 3172, .3618 
Tavastians ( ravasies), 346, .3572 
Tavoy, Brilisli annexation. 5500 
Taxiles, Indian i^rinee, 12oi. 2564 
Taylor, General Zachary, 6220 30 , 6220, 
plate facing 62.5.5 

Tay Son, Annam rebellion (17.55), 1411 
Tazis, Mongol r;iee. 346 
Tea picking, in ('e.\lon, 1371 
Tea tax, opposition (1767), 6076 77 
Teanum, treaty with lloine, 262.S 
Teb, battle of (1881). 2170 
Tebriz : see 'I’ahriz 
Techotl, Mexiciin king. 5785- !)3 
Tecpanecs, .Mexican race. 5782 02 
Tectosagi, (Jallie tribe, 1n2s. 2430 
Tecumseh, Indian chief, 6112 13, 6212 
Teda, Sml.m people : see 'I'ihii 
Tefnakht, king of Sals, 2120 
Tegner, Elserias, Swislish poet, 7S 
Tegucigalpa, ilondiir.is, 59S2, 

Teguas. Indi.in race, :;t2 
Teheran, l!)87, wss, 1 O 8 O, 63(:5 
Tehuantepec, .Maya ei\ ili^jil ion, 5725 07 
Tehuelches, or Patagonians, .330 
Teie, queen of Egypt. 20mo. 2077 S 
Teignmoiith, John Shore, lord, 1270 
Teima inscription, 1884 
Teisbes(or 'ri*slml»), Hiltih' deity. 1721 
Tekke Turkomans, 1510. 1521. 1530 
Teknomymy, rule h> eldest .son. 216 
Tela d'Manzalat, battle of (58 1), 20 16 
Telegraph rates : see under eoiiiitrie.s 
Telemark : see 't'lielemark 
Telephanes of Phocea, (Beck a rt isl , 2580 
Telerig, ruler of Bulgaria : see Cerig 
Telescope, early inveiilioii. 6382 
Teleiitias, Spartan gmx'ral, 2526 
Tell Hesy, site of laielii.sli, 1712 
Tell, William, 5365 
Tell el-Amarna, 285, 2103 5 
Tell el-Amarna letters, 273. 1605, 1614- 
45. 1710, 1730, 2078, 210:5 -5 
Tell el-Kebir, battle (1882), 216.5 
Tell es-saflye, fortress. 1027 
Telljezer, bailie (1177), lo:i3 
Tello, Babylonian aiilicpiities, 266, 1501, 
1636, 164 4, 1.HH6, i5S7, 1595 
Teleutias, Spartan .‘idriiinil, 2527 
Telugus, Indian race, 325 
Tembus ( Am:ifeml)ii, 'ramhiikies), 346 
Temesvar, llongary, 3102, 3126 
Temmu, 116 

Temue tribes, Sudan. 316, .5.518 -10 
Temperature and life, '.)l ■> 

Templars, historv «)l order, 1062. 3t01, 
3715, 378.3 87. 4028 20, 1012 16 
--see also Crusades 
Temple, Sir Richard, 1328, 1.3.31, I3:!2 
Ten Articles (1536), 4238 
Ten Thousand, mareli of, 18 ]k 
“ Ten Thousand Immortals,” I son 
Ten Tribes of Israel, 1775 76. 5675 ^ 

Tenamitec, Chiehimee state, 5782 
Tenasserim, aniK'xation, 1308, :5.500 
Teney-ocan, Cliiehimee state, 5782 84 
Tencteri, 'I'eiiton tribe, 3t:'.H 
Ten-|i, emperor of Japan, 47o 
Tenjin, .lapanesi? d«*ities. 46.5 
Tenoch, Mexican priest, a7H7-H8 
Tennyson, Lord, 5002, 5004 
Tenochtitlan, 5700. .58'56 ooi) 
Tenochiitlan, Nabua state, 5762-5800 
Tenson, Japanese deilir.s, 465 
Tentyra, Temple of Isis, 2(i40 
Teo Chichimecs, Mexican rai'c, 5780 
Teotihuacan, .Mexico, Nabna remains, 
5738, 5773 -78, 5772, 5773, 5777 
Tepeguanas, Indian tribe, 330 
Tequendama Waterfall, legend, 5808 
Terai, India, (Buirka struggle for, 1276 
Terauchi, Lt.-Gen., Ja]ian(!se army, 509 
Terence, dramatist, 2053 
Terentiiis Varro, C., consul, 2616 
Teres, Thracian prince, 240l, 2537 
Terituches, Persian revolt, 1817 
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Ternate, Malay Miami, 02.’i-27 
Terra Australis, early chartH, 

Terror, niDiinf, 50 
Tertiary, "eulot^ieal jjeriod. 8!), UO, r?2 • 
chart faciiiK !M» 

Teshub, <lcity : see TcIhImm 

Tesse, Reac de Froulai (Count of), I4'»i 

“ Testameat o! the Twelve Patriarchs,” 

Tastri, l)altlc of (Oh?), :{t7!» 

Teta, kin« of K«yi>t. 2o;{2, 20:58 

Tetradrachm. Crcck c«iin. lUi 

Te Tsung, CliineHc cmiM-ror (780), 708 

Tetuan, .M(»ro< ri), 22/5 

Tetwas, Kaltir 22>s7 

Tetzel, /ohaan, tino. //s.2 

Teumman, kinn ot Klam (OO.'i u.f.). 

ins.i, lOHt, 1700, 1710 
Teiitobu’'g Forest, t»i»(tlc ol (o a.fl), :5ll 
Teutonic Order, ■‘52 is, :}7o:5 H>, I t 
CrnsatltM, to Mi 

- Ksthonia aeiiiiircrj (Ci M>), :{():, ii. Io70 
CdflaiKl «.cnj|ii. i| (1 iOS). loso S7 
Holy Koinaii cmi'irf’s rflatioiis, 

K loiMtaill held i>y. :*• 1 1 1 
Kuhn diHlriet acouind (I22*i), :521 t 
l,i\ntiiau ()rd<r iini(<d with. :521t 
I’olivdi tnaty (nt:'.). :5207 
I'olMh wais. 2'.M»0. :’.22:. 27 
I'niHHi.iii coiKiufsi**, :52oi, :571o 11. 
:!01 1. 1071 

Teutons, :52. c.l on, 2S2, 2:50:5 ot, 

:il2'’ 1 >, :’tl7 .» I sec aUo < iut li.-* 
Hiitain in\ ad<-d. 1 lo:’, 1 
ChiMlianiiv acc( |itfd. :5.il7 
rl.in H,\s|rin. of n liiiue-t, 21:57 
III iiiit'stt'ad ol chiel, .570/ 
hoiisrhold llleiMih. •> 

" kindn d ” of. :5 157 12 
M.iihod’.s sni'reiiiaey. :itl‘5 

III. Itch of a Inlie. .UiJ'i 

ni>l)h’ liunihf'*. i »■*<■ of. 1 to 
r.icial ch.iracterMl hs, :»Mi. :5t l.'i 
Koiiiaii w.'us. <1.5, 2(i.'iti .‘»7. :ill.'» 

.Slav Wars. :5i50 5 
\\f.'i|iiiiM ol nai. .5/.’s 
Went 'I't'iiloii', see ( Jeriinns 
TewHk, khedi\e ol Ko.\|il. 2101 
TewHk Pasha. L'r.ind \i/,ir. 0:571 72 
Texas, hooo. t•227 2o 
Texel, hattle ol (M57 ’o. / / 5.'/ 

Textiles, priniiiis*-. 1 17. iso 
To:catlipoca, Nalnia liod, .'>771 
Tozcatlipocu, V/.le - j;od. .>772 77 
TezCUCO, eil.\ , Me\ieo. .>.S00 00. .',002 
Tezcuco, .'<fii(e. :5o. .'>7:5o. .',7<>2 .sou 
Tezozoinoc, 'reepaiiee Kiiij.;. ■■'7s.‘, oi 
Thackeray. Williain Makepeace, 1820, 

/ s 

Thai. raif. hislow, l:i8.s non 
Thakombau. kiim of I'in, o.i.s. 

Thales of Miletus, 102). 10 57, 1707, 
2100 

Thames, loilch llci'l in (1007), //J! 
Thanesvara. it.iMIe oi (lion, in 17 
Thapsus, h.illlrol ( l<> lie i. 207 1 
Thebais, proMoceoi Ki.ixpi. ni'io 
Thebaw, I'los. i nn, / ; / / j// 

Thebes. av, hi\«w dM<'o\<*red (ls,’S7). i:,os 
Asssiiaii coinpiest, l.iSO. lO.sn 
Alheiiiin eoiiiiurHl and a'liatii’es 
2lo.-,. n.')17, 2..'5S 

^ ^ eonh'dtT.al ion lorin''d. 2.)I7 
dt'f.iN ol po\\ cr. 212 1 

(hMtriu-iioM h,\ I’loh'inv \ . 21:50 
Ivn.Nptian four! renioM>.l. niot 
ol. 2010 

- Maeedoui.'in i’oiupu’>»ls. 2.»:5.'< n'»tl 

10 

•Mi'innon i'oloH>i, 2077. 2i:5,‘< o./.y 

207(;. nosn 

KannN««(Mim. 2100 lo. nos/ 

ri>u' of power p57o '50)2 in\), 2M0 17 

S]*artan con(|Ui‘.>*t. 2')1.'» 

temple.^. 20, ',2. 2O0s, 207 t. 2101) lo. 

2117 ■ se,> also Karnak 
li»inlH. 20.'iO-.'»2. 207:5 71 
Thelemark ( r«*Ieniark). 

Theinata, Ityz.antiiie oillcLals. 20;5ii 
Theniistocles, 7S. 210,8. n.'>0 5 
Theodahad, Cothii- ruler in li.ilv, :54r).8 
Theodefred, diiKe of t'ordova. ;5.'ii:5 
Theodelinda, (pieen. 2:5, 80. .i/oj 
Theodomir, Cotiue general. :5.')i:5 
Theodora. Hyzantine empress, wife of 
.fustinian 1., 2007, and frontisjdeeo 

oyfS 


I Theodora, Byzantine emprc«. wife of 
I TheophiliM (812). 2802. 2042. 294:i 
i Theodora, Jtyzantimi empress (1042). 

I daughter of Constanline IX., 20.'>.> 
Theodora, as«*endane.v over the jiopes 
(001 -0«i4). :t;t82, 2710 
Theodore, king of Ahys-iiiiia (18.').'>-G8), 
1:527, 22.'>.'.-:>fi, .50 )1. :».')I0 20 
Theodore, Svetslav, tsar. :5ot') 

Theodore I., Lascaris, B.vzantioe em- 
peri»r (12)1 22). 2070. 21)72 
Theodore II., Lascaris, Byzantine eni- 
f»eror (12.5 4 .5.8), 2072 
Theodore Augelus, of Kpinis. :5()4:5 
Theodore II., of .Vlisithra, 208.5 
Theodore I., of Kussia, .■522:5, 4 

Theodore III., oi Ku.ssia, 2017, .222!), 
.i :2H 

Theodore of Tarsus. 2022. 2.50.5 
Theodoric, KrankMli kings ; see Tliierny 
Theodoric, king of the O.strogotli 258,8. 

27 4 ). 2 517. :5 4.5.5 .58. :iir,7 
Theodoric II., king ol the (lotlis, 
Spanish cimonests. :5.510 
Theodorovitch, tsar of HiMsia, 2 7// 
Theodoras Prodromes, poid. 20fil 
Theodorus of Studion, ahliot, 2041 
Theodosia, Crcidi colony, 2440 
Theodosius I., cniocror (:5 4« 0.5), 27.80, 
2787. 2887. 24.50, 417,4 

portrait, 2747 

Theodosius, Byzanline emperor (108 
.'•O). 27.8.8. 2702. 2880, :5()2'.» 
Theodosius, Hvzantinc (“luperor (71.5 
717), 2018 

Theodosius cMtimn, CoiHtantinoplc. 

.5 /-in. 4i:,4 

Theodotus, gtivernor of (5rlc*Syria. 1812 
Theodulos : s<*e 'riiornas Magistios 
Theophanes, Byzantine* m >nk, 2027 
Tiieophania. Empress, 2.5.88. 2!):50 
Theop’.iauo, Byzantim* empress. 20.52 
Tlieophilus, Byzantine emperor (820 
812). 2012. 2914 
Theophilns, Koni.Di jurist, 2000 
Theophrastus, 2571. n.P/.v 
Theophylactus, patriarch (!>20), 20.52 
Theophylactus Simocattes : see Simo- 
eatte.s 

Thera pottery, 182 
Theresa, saint. 78 
Therese, eUs'lresH of Bavaria, 1100 
Taermopylm, liatlleot, 1814. 2'>(U 
Tiiermopylie Pass, :500. 2500 
Thessalian League, 2.>:i2 
Thessalonica, wile of Cassander. 2,57.5 
Thessalonica, 2:500, 2.570, 2080, 29s9 
Thessaly, 2.51.8. n.528 
Thenbald. Krankish king. 2 400 
T.ieudebert, l’’rankMh king (.520), .54.50 
Theudes, lead«*r of the Cutlis. :5.5ll 
Till, IvgyptHn, tomb at Sakkara, 2o:58 
Thibau^. of Champagne, king of Navarre, 
.■577s, :5708. ;5S(i2 

Thierry, king of Hu* Kranks, son of 
Clovis. ;5t.5.8 

Thierry, king ot the Kr.uiks (074). 4170 
Thierry, Umg of tin- Franks (72o), ,5/70 
Tnicrs. Louis Adolphe, Fn'neh stal os- 
man, 1804, 1007. 10.55), .5110. 7,117 
.5222 

- portraits, fsoi, 7, 1 12 

Thinis, Kingdom. Kg\ pt • sei* Ahydo-, 
Thinites. Kgvptini ilyna'.ties, 20:51 
Thin le : sn* Cigurians 
Third Estate, of Krmeh National 
AsscmPlv, 1040, 107,1, 0;5.8.5 S7 

0-500 

Thirty Nine Articles, 42oo. 1-200 
Thirty Years War (lois is), 11.51 .50 
4201 12 

- li'iimark’s part in, 4:574 
Kngl.iiiil's part in, 4:52!) 

- I’h-t*neh policy in. I21i» 

- Hiingarv’s p.irt in. 21-2.8 

- Protestant movement alFected, 12o0 

- Sweilen's part in, 4285) 

Westphalia, peace of, i409, C5ll 

Thlinkits, 2 40, .5002, .5007. .5707 
; Thomas, Hans, of Apsherg, 407,', 

I Thomas Aqniuas. St. : see Aipiin-is 
Thomas A Kempis. 27.50 Oo. 4700 
Thomas of Lancaster, enmity towards 
Kdwani II. of England,' 2880 
Thomas Magistros (Theodulos), 2072 
Thomas Palmologus, despot, 2000 


Ter-Tjb 

Thomas, St., apo.stle, .5875 
Thomas, the Slav (0th eentury), 2041 
Thomas of Woodstock, d ike of tilou- 
eester (1255-07), 2886 
Thomasonian settlement, India, 1282 
I Thompson, Paulet : see Sydenham, Lord 
' Thomson, Basil, 1000 
Thomson, James, Si-otti.sh poet, 4517 
Thomson, Joseph 2240 
Thomson, Sir Ronald, 1080 
Thor, Norst’ god, 2524, 47,01 
Thoriinn Karlsevne : see Karlsevnc 
Thorgisl, Norwegian rnh^r, 2540 
Thorn, Brnssii, foundation, 2710 
Thorn, treaties of (141 1), 2225, 2714 ; 
(1400) 2227, 2710 

Thorne, Robert, Arctic expedition, 0220 
Thoros of Edessa, murder (c. 1007), 4020 
Thorwaldsen, seiilptor, 78 
Thos, ln(lo-(:hine.se race, :5I6 
Thoth, Kgyptiui god, 2002, 2094 
Thothraes L, king of llgvpt, 2007, 2009 
Thothmes IL. king of Egypt, 2008, 2009 
Thothmes III., king of Egypt, 2020, 
2060, 2077 

Thothmes IV., king of Egyiit, 2075-77 
Thoueris, Egyptian goddess, 2001, 2094 
“ Thousand and One Nights,” 272 
Thrace, .Vryaii tribes immigration into 
Asia Minor, 1700, 1700 

— Athenian eonfederatioii, 2518 

— early history, 2400-5 
extent of kingdom, 2400 
(ial.itian comiuest. 2578-80 

— (irei'U settlements, 2100 
Keltic .settlement, 2420 

— Evsiimiclins’ compiest. 2578 

— - Macedonia invaded, 2522 

Macedonian compiest, 252:5, 25 42 

— ' mythology, 2 401 -2 

-- Odrys ean monarehv, 2 4o4 

— - people, 210, 1701, 2272 
-- IVrsiaii subjection, 240:5 

— 'rnrkish invasion (1:550), 2081 
Thrasamund, king of the Vandals, 2204 
Three Kingdoms, romance, 701 

Three Rivers, Canada, 0()22-:50 
Throgmorton plot (158:5). 4272 
Throwing knife, 2:507 
Thiibaal, king of Sidon : see Jthobal II. 
Thucydides, historian, 02, 27,oi, 2512 
Thugs, suppression of, in India, 128:; 
Thule, Columbus’s statement, 5878 
Thun, Count Leo, 4071, 4971 
Thundering Winds, 'IVmple of, 747, 
Thunderstorms, iis<‘ of, 05 -00 
Thuparamaya Dagoba, ruins of, 1404 
Tlmringians ( Diiringe), 210, .‘5 475 
Tliurn, Henry Matthias, count of (1580- 
10 40), 4208, 4201 
Thurn, Count ( 1845), 4028 20 
Thur30, Alexius, riebes, :5i:57 
Thvaiaus, Balkan tribe, 2 too 
Tiahuanaco, Central America, 5810-58 
Ti ten pu ii : .see Dizabnl 
Tiamat. god, 270, 1049, lolo 
Tibarcni, iteople of A-^ii Minor, 1780 
Tibbus, race of .8:ibir.i, :>10 
Tiber, god. 20S9 
Tiberias, 10)2, 4o:51, 40:5:; 

Tiberius, Claudius Nero, Bo nan em- 
peror (14 -27 \.P.), 2(504, 2700-1(5, 
270, S -12, 2710, 2 4:50, ;5 442 
Tiberius IL, Byz-inline empi'ror, 2015 
Tiberius III., Bvzintine empi'ror, 2018 
Tiberius Gemellus, grandson of 'I'iberiiis, 
2710. 2717 

Tibet, 1 472 -7.5, 1400 l.'>()7, 15.'.0-52 

— Anglo-Cbine^e convention, 0205 

- British expeditinns and treaties, 

1:550. 150 4 5, .>.'>02 -2, 17,07, 

— Buddhism in, 1 474 75, 1 100 

— Chinese ri'litious with, 147 4-75, 

l.'.Ol, 1552. 5.')().'). ():5.'>8 

- IlMra ami fauna, 1540-50 

— Norsf'men, 17,02 
Him, alliances, 1454 

-Indian embassy (0:12 A.n.), 1474 

- L-imaite mona.steries, 1472 
IJcis i i>al:iees, 1507 

— Mongol invasion, 1487 

— mountains, 144.S, 1149, 147,7 

— people (Bod-Pa), :140, 15.50 

— ph.vsical leatiires, 1122, 1540-50 

— products of, 1550-52 

— soldiers, 17,oi 



Tib— Tri 

Tibit sprinsr rarnivul, facing i\ 1400 
— trafle, 15rt2 

Tibeto-Burmeso Ianguag«o, li28, 5554 
Tibu, Sudan race, 22:41 
Tical (or Tikal), Maya nnuuiments, 57:33 
Ticinum, ancient city, Italy : see Paira 
Ticonderoga, 0062-03, 60 S 2-00 
Tides, 84, 2594 . 

Tidor, Moluccan state, 901, 925-27 


Toghril Beg, Seljiik ruler, 195:3 
Togo, Admiral Count, G07 
Togoland, West Africa, 2201, 2270 
Togos, neiiro tribe, 320 
Toho Valley, raiuula, G0G9 
Tokar, battle of (1HS4), 2170 
Tokimure, Hojo recent of Japan, 47. 
Tien, Chinese niler of the universe^ 729 ‘lapsui: Yedo 

Tientsin, treaty of, 799, 5500-7, 7.V.s‘ Tokiyori, Hojo regent of Japan, 475 
Tiepolo, Giacomo, doge of Venice, 3946 Tokoly, Emerich, prince, 3 1 30 
Tierra del Fuego, 5013, 0017 
Tiers Etat, Frain^e : see Third Esiate 
Tigellinv#, Ofonius, 2722 
Tiglath-pileser I., king of Assyria, 1574 
1609, 1048, 1650-57, 1786, 2810 
Tiglath-pileser III., king of ‘ 

(950 n.C.), 1059 
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Todleben, General. 49RU 4987 i ^ , . , . , 

Toghluk Timur, prince of Kashgar 140 1 ! Trade, American trade with Old World, 

'TnorKfil Dan ...I 


Tokugawa dynasty, 487-512, 501 -so 
Tokugawa lyeyasu : see lycyasn 
Tokugawa Kei-ki, sliogiin of Japan, 
555, 570, 573. 578, 581 
i Toledo, alphabet of. 3992 
Assyria Toledo, Council of (033). 4108 

Toledo, Moorish struggles with Chris- 


Tiglath-pileser IV. (Pnlu), king of ' „ , 3980-84. 3988, 3993 

Assyria (745-727 no) 1575-77 Tolentino, treaty of. ( 1797). 4682, 
1616, 1668-69, 1730 1777 ’ , Tolistoboii, Keltic tribe, 1828, 2130 

— pictures, 1017, 1070, 1071 i Tollan : see Tula 

Tigranes.of Armenia, 197, 1835-70 ’ Tolosa, battle of (1212). 2208 

Tigris, river, 1421, 16:12 1633 'l657 : Tolstoy, Count Leo, 5296, 5.3/7 
2556 ’ ’ ’ Toltec Gorge, 5761 


Tigrish, language in Abyssinia, 2251 
Tiho, site of, 5755 
Tii, queen of Kgypt ; see Teie 
Tikopia islander, .35 7 
Tilly, Count, 4:1(1 1 , 4303, 4374 
Tilsit, treaty of (l.S(t7). 4645, 4733 
Timbuktu, .Saliara, 2220 2 S,’ 222 7 
Time, origin of syst(Mn, 2:169’ 
Timesitheus, C. Furius, 2769 
Time-table of the nations, 74 77 
Timnis, Sudanese tribe, 346 
Timor, .Malava. 927 
Timotheiis of Gaza, grammarian, 2923 
Timur (or Tamerlane), 149:?--<)S 

— Angora victory (1402) 2984 
--•(!hin(‘se administration, 776 
-- Delhi cajjtiired (1398), 1223 

— portrait, and i)ietnres, 1491, 1191, 

1491, 1195, 1496, 1497 

— Siberian coiKpiests, 6:10 

— tomb, 14SS • 

— Western Asia invaded (1:180), 1072 
Tinayre, Marcella, Kreneh writer. 5:>86 
Ting, Scandinavian Assembly, 3557, 

3565,3571 

Tinnd^ tribes ('I’inney), 321, 350, 5712 
Tiaoli, Sebastian, :il 28 
T'ssaphernes, revolt against Persia, 1817 
Titian, painter (1 177 1570). .//22, 4126 
Titanus, Macedonia : see Maes 
Titicaca, 5S34, 5S',7, 5838 71 
Ti Ping, Chinese emt>eror (1278), 772 
Tippu Sahib, llritish struggle with, 
126:1-73, 1269, 1272, 1274, 5t99 
Tirab, king of Darfii (1752-85). 2212 
Tirah campaign (1895 98), 5502 
Tirhakah, king of Egypt : see Tahark.i 
Tiridates I. (Arsacc's II,). king of Parthia 
(218-214 n.C.). 186.S -69 
Tiridates II., king of Partliia. 7.S7 7 
Tiridates, J’arlliiaii i)rince, 1S74 
Tirnovo, Bulgaria, 30:i5, 3045 
Tirnovo, Synod of (1211). 3013 
Tiryns, tlreece, 2161. 2465 
Tisquesusa, Cliibelia King, 5S22-24 
Titus, arch of, 27 lO 


iToltecs, 316, 5693, 5728. 5761-68, 5765 
\ Tomagata. legendary Cliilu ha King. 5.si.s 
Tombos. granite quarries. Kgvpl, 2058 
, Tomsk, 685. 697, 099 
“ Tonalamatl ” M.S.. 5732. 

Tonga Archipelago. 3 in. Uio, 9so, 
i 9.si-s:t. 

Tongaland, north of /ululand. :; 16. 
Tongans, 310 

Tongas (Amatoiiga) : see Tongaland 
Tonk, native state. India, i:>26 
Tonkin : see 'roinpiin 
Tomiuiu, l:JS,s -.su, 1109 -15 

— Pnneh war and neqiiihition, 

i//d, 1410-15, 5226 

— people, 346, 717, 1388 89 
Tools, 2368-69 

Topeka constitution. I'.S.A., 62:16 
Toplitz, battle of (1813), 17. >8 
, - - conterence at (I 860 ), 5()51 
contract of (1819), 4836 
Torata, battle, 5t)80 
Tordesillas, tn^aly of (1491), 5664 
Torgau, battle of (1760), 4515 
Torgau, league of, II. H7 
Toronto, Cana<liaii legisl.it nn* meids ;it 
6118, 6127 

— ma.vorally of Mackenzie, 6121 
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Titus, emperor of Rome. (10-81), 1861, 
2730, 2741. 2741 
Tin, Egyptian kinr. 2016 
Tivoli, Hadrian’s ^illa, 2754 
Tizocic, Aztec king. 5798 
Tla, king of Egypt, 20‘l‘7, 2032 
Tieho, king of Egypt : sec 'I'aciios 
Tieser, king of Egypt, 20 : 12 . 2o:i3 
Tlaloc. Aztec gfui, 5746, 5776 77 
Tlas, king of Kgypt, 2031, 20:i3 
Tlatelulco, Mexican state. 5796 97 
Tlazatlan, Chichimec state. 57.82 
Tluzcala, 5730, 5760, 5800, 589.) 

To ba, Chinese tril)e. 1167 
Toba, emperor of Cldna. 471, 763 
Tobacco, trade, 4610. 6038 
Tobago, 5571, 0193, 6109 

Tobas, South American Indian race, :5 46 
Tobiah, the Ammonite. 1850 
Tobolsk, Siberia, 676. 635 
Tocantins, Indian tribe. 316 
Todar Mai, revenue omcial. 12:32. 1233 
Todas, race In India, 206, 346, 1157 


■ - university, 6146 

— views, 6152, 6166 
A’ork as nucleus of, 61n9 

Torodo, African tril)e, 2226 
Torquemada, Thomas de, 4004 
Torres navigates 'I5)rrc.s Strait, 411 
Torres Vodras, 4718 

Torrington, George Byng, Viscount, 
na\al cngagcmcniH. 4180, 5527 
Torstenson, Lennart, 4:lo8 
Tjrtona, :i045, 3972 
Tortosa, 399o, 4026, 4o:n, 4o:i;;, 101:1 
Torture, 217, 222, 722 23, 2829 
Toscanelli, Paolo dal Po-^zo, siiarc in 
di.scovcry of Amcri« a, .5877, 5S77 
Toskans, dialect, :io6i 
Toski, battle of (1889), 2171 
Tosorthros, king of Kg.vi)t, 2o:il, 2():t:{ 
Tostig, n-bcllion, 3816', lolo 
Totems, .Alaskan Indian, 211, 62/3 

— American clilf (hvcilcrs, 5707 

— .•mciciit belief ill, 212-1.1 

— Cinadiaii Jndians, 602 :i 

— goat’s horn of ’J’roglfKlytes, 2o21 
Totila, Ostrogoth : see ll.ohih 
Totonacs, people, 5772 -9H. .5895 
Toucoiileurs, Sudanese negroes, :J16 
Toulouse, 4094, 4130, 4133 

— university, 4131 
Toulouse, biittle of (isi 1), 4752 
Tournaments, 4106, nor, 139S 
Tournon, Cardinal de (1734), 829, 329 
Tours, battle of (732) ; sei* Poitic rs 
Tower 0 ! London, 4273 
Townshend General, 6066 68 
Towton, battle of (1461), 3397, :1898 

I Toxandria, battle of. 3118 
! Toyotomi : see Hideyoshi 
Tracey, Admiral Sir R., 573, 575 
Tractarian Movement, 4823, 4979 


4610 

I - - Anglo-tJerman comparison, 5350 
! — Rritish Knqiirc, 5465 72 
I — development, lt):i 20l. 4625 -34 
1 conditions (I6tli century), 

I - maps of world’s commerce, 23, 29 
' maritime commerce, 1609-20 

— media'val, 405:1 -87, 6:188-90 
i — iiatioiial relations dependent on, 31 
; — primitive barter, plate facing 360 
, —race movements atfected by, 24-26 
I — restrictions which hindered', 6388-90 

— Wt'sfern eoinmeree, 4585, 4060-65 

— si*e also countries, eomjianies, etc. 
Trade, Board of, powTrs in labour dis- 
putes, 52.52 

Trades Unions, 5210 -53, 5267, 5272, 5378 
Tradition, continuity in dovclopmciit of 
civilisation, 2357-58 
Trafalgar, battle of (18();5), 4728, 4735, 
4737, 4774, 5527, 5955 
Trafalgar Square, JiOiidoii, 5232 
Trajan, emperor, 2718 52, 2750 

— (’hristiari perseeiilions, 2861 
— Dacian campaign. 2750, 3149 

-tornm built liy, 2750, 2751 
— Parthian wars, 1874, 27.52 
- Slavs pn-serve memory, :i07() 

I Trajan, Arch of, lien vent nm, 27.52- 
I Tranquillus, Suetonius. 2716 
I Transalpine Gaul, extent, 2130 32 
Transandine Tunnel. 53 
Transcaspian Railway, 1.522, 1515 
Transcaspian Territory, 1.539, 1511 
Transoxania, 19.53, 1966. 1987 
Transport, ilevelopment. of means of, 
190, 191, 195 

Transportation of convicts : m'c eoii' 

victs 

Trans-Siberian Railway, 685 7o7, 092, 
693, 691, 695 
Transiibstantiation, 3721 
Transvaal, 2.328 14,2.^' // 

lloer eouijiiest from Mat;ib('Ies, 5514 

— lloiT Repiildie foiimled, 2 : 1 18 

— llritish annexiitioii (1877), 2.328, 

5.512,5.516 17 

— llritish wars, 23:13, 2335 12, .5509- 
18, 6272 

- eon^titutinii aiid govi'rnment, 2311, 
5.507, 561.8 

(J('terM‘<‘s, 5.5!).3 

diamond IlcdiN dispute, 2:120 

— eiliieatioii, 5.590 

- gold miiH's, 2:t:{:i 
• - iiidepemh'uee giiaraiitoed, 2320 

— .lamesoii Raid (189.5), 23:11, 5516 
--- .sl;if 

Transylvania, 2899, 3128 29 

— (h'ninii .seftlf‘ment,s, .3141 

— git»sies, :il 10 

— Hungarian fpieen’s property, 3141 

— - Hungary .separated from ( i:il7), 314.3 
— KajM»Ina hvigiie, .314.3 
— Mongol invasion, :il42 

— nd'ormatioi), 314,3 

— 'rnikisli .siiprei'i.iey, :{012, :tl26, ;il2'.) 
-vv.irot indepe-deiiee (17n:i), 31.30 ~ 

Trappist monks, 5/3/ 

Trasiinene Lake, battle of (217 nr). 
2611,264/ 

! Trausi, Thrai-iari tribe, 2102 * 

Trautenau, baffle of (isoo), 507 . 3 , .5071 
Travendal, rieaee of n7oo), 4.5ni) ’ 
Travuoia (or Konavlia), province, 3076 
Tree dwellers, 2o 

Trent, (’onucil of, 42ol, 4218, 42.57 
“ Treit ” ineident. 5000, 6127 
Trenton, battle ( 1 776), 60 S 8 
Treri, .-ineicMit iieople, i.sna 
Troves, " Holy Coal ” of, 4803 

— - Porta N'jgra, 2777 

— Roman emperor’s residence, 2772 
Trevisa, Venetian nossessions, .3962 

i Triassic geological system, Ht). 90. 90 
! Triballi, Servian nice, 2.5.37, 2.512 2570 
I Triennial Act, of Charles 1., 4336 
I Trier : see 'Freves 
; Trieste, 3026. 4321 
ITrinacria; see Sicily 
I Trinidad, 6/99 
1 — British ac<|ni,ition, 4771, 6102 

— defences, 5591 
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Trinidad* Mucatlon, 5589 

— government and adminiatratlon, 

5571, 0100 

— Indian coolies imported, 6195 

— pitch lake at La Trea, 5587 

— race* of. 5613 
Trinobantet, llritish irilM\ 3408 
Triple Alliances (1667) 4422 ; (1668) 

4404 ; (1716) 4512; (1887) 5231 
Tripoli, Tiirklnh Hnzemlnty, 2200, 2214 

— annexation by Italy (1912), 5374 
Tcipolis, during CriiBudcs, 4020-43 
** Tristan and Isolde,” epic. 3807 
Tristan d’Aonnha, 6472, 6.642 
Tritsu, Aryan tribe In India, 1163 
Trocadero, fort, stornilng (jf (1823), 4847 
Trochu, Oeneral (181.5-06), 5123, 5/25 
Troomeri, Uailtc tribe, 1828 

Troomi. Keltic tribe. 2430 
Troglodytes. 2024 28, 2107 
Trois-ilets, Murtinbiiie, 0187 
Trojans ; sec? 'I'roy 

Tromp, Martin Harpertaoon, Dutch 
admiral (d, 16.'>3). 4147, 4351, 4340 
Trondhjem : see l)rr)ntliciin 
Troppau, Conference of (1820), 4844 
Tronbadours, :mi, 3801, 4051 
Trousers, Saxon, 2366 
Troy, AHlafle inljrration of Tndans, 2400 
-clvIllHaflon, 2408 

— ex<’avallon, 178- 84, 178, 179, 181, 

182, 188, 184. 2408, 2467 

— • oriirln of Trojans, 1701 

— Hlei?.*, 1702, 1794, 2467 
Hce also llUsarlik 

Troyes. Chevalier de. 6031 

Troyes, conn'dl <11, 3780 

Troves, treatv nf (1420), 3816, 3804 

TrilkaMni, 1024. 1026, 1027 

Tryphon, Diodotus. 184 1 

Tsal-Tien Hwana Hsu, emperor o: 

China. 812. 810. 819 
Tschernaiev, Oeneral Michael, 1511) 
Tseaou'Shan, Palace of, Ml 
Tseng Kwofan, Chinese \leeroy, 809 
Tseng, Marquis, s /2 
Tsetse fly, in Africa, 2006 
Tshi Group, Siiilaiie«(? nerroes, 340 
Tsin dynasty (2'ir) 3I7). 762 
Tsiinapishtim, ihihyloni in god. t64;'s 
Tso Chung-tang, General, 806, sio 
Tsu Hsi, «lowj\«rer empress of China, 
SOI. 810, 812, 810, 8-»0, 63.")7 
Tti, Mohammedan rel>elliiin, 800 
Tuamotu Islands, 064 6:i 
Tuaregs, race, 2218, 2226, 2232 

— cthnoloirv, 323, 3 46 
types, 22 l'{ 

Tuchers, bankers of NIln'inhcrK, 4600 
Tuohi, Unn olllelalH. 14r»2 
Tuctiman battle (c. 1800), 5004 
~ - Spanish trade, 50 40 
Tuduk, king (if Aniiani, 1412-15 
Tugela, river, Hrifish retreat. 2.118 
Tughlak dynasty, in Delhi. 1215, 1220 
Taileries, Palace. Paris, 400.6, .6090, 6226 
Tukulti-ashur, king of Assyria. 1655 
Tula (or Tollan), 5728. 5704 07 
TukuKi-Ninib I. of Assyria, 1572-75, 
1008. 1654 55 

TiikulU-Nilib II., king of Assyria, 1050 
Tulan. Maya tdwn. 5756 58, 5768 
•TManciago. Nahna city. 6770 -07 
Tuleiha, Arabia n leader. 1008 
Tuli, Mongol emperor (1226), 1906 
Tullis, battle of. 1700. 1710 
Tiiliin, Ahmed Ibu, governor, 1945, 2143 
Tumalis, Sudanese tribe. 338 
Tumvs Bykow, uiainmoth, 150 
Tundama, ('hibehas found state, 5808 
Tundra, Sibi^rian plain, 605 
Tungohih, eiiuieror, 810 12. S17 
Tung-oho, Chinese regent. 760 
Tunghu tribe, deb'at liy the Huns, 1452 
Tiingri, tribe, 3433. 3438 
Tungusians, Siberian race. 340. 30.1. 04.1, 
047, 654-57. 00.1, 004 
Tunis, 1944, 2208. 2209, 2211, 3005 

— Hritisli relations with. 5605 

— French protectorate, 2213, 5226 

— pirates. 5.500 

— Pisan expedition against. 40n 
Tunja. S. America, 5Stm-24, 5068 
Tunjer, Arab tribe in Africa 2239-41 
Tnpak Yupanki, Inca king. 5.827-72 
Tupi tribes, S. America, 5079-89, 5930 


Tapi-Goarani ftribaa, 846 
Ta^nambu. Indian tribe, 34(1 
Tapper, Sir Obariei, 6128, 6120, 6057 
Tape, Samoan title, 975 
Toraniani, 265, 346, 1879 
Turbo, Maroiua, Roman general, 2753 
Tarooing, battle of, 4671 
Turoo-Tariar raoo : see Tartars 
Turenne, Viseonat of (d. 1675), 4160, 
4310, 4319, 4319, 4428 
Tnrgal, Russian province, 1539, 1541 
Targeniefl, Russian novelist, 78 
Turgot, Baron, 4565, 4567 
Turgnts : Mongol race, 332, 788 
Turin, battle of (1706). 4460 

— counts of, 3949, 3968 

— papyrus, 2030 

— peace of (1381), 3962 
Turis, Pathan tribe, 1523 
Turisha, invasion of Egypt, 2116 
Turkanas, African race, 346 
Turkestan, 1451-71, 1492, 1509-22, 1533 

— agriculture, 1543 

— drainage system, 1124 

— dynasties, 1498 

— Creek culture in, 2599 

— people of, 1127, 1515 1467, 1516 

— Syrian inscriptions disinterred, 2924 

— watt*r-mlll, 1463 

— see also Eastern and Western 

Turkestan 

Turkestan, town, 1516, 1519 
Turkey, 2898, 2977-3023, 4788, 4891, 
5190-212, 5317-26 

— Angora defeat (1402), 2984 

— area and population, 

— Army, origin of, 2978 ; reorganisa- 

tion (1880), 5209 

— Aihstrla invaded (1663), 4414 

— Ralkan war (1912-13), 5317 

— Halkan oppressions, 3097-3102 

— British attitude towards, 5653 

— Bulgarian supremacy, 3048 

— By7.autine relations with, 1470, 2396, 

2910, 2958 

— “ eipitulatlons ” of Francis I. (1535), 

3004, 3017 

— Christian military frontier, 3015 

— constitution (1877), 5204 

— (’rlrnean War : see Crimean War 

— culture, early sources of, 2980, 2998, 

3006 

— francliisc granted, 6386 

— Frencli dispute (1901), 5226-27 

— (iermau influence, 5210 

— government 

-ITolv League against (1495), 3000 

— Holy Roman Empire wars, 36.'>7 

— Holy Sepulchre, policy re, 5005-9 

— Hungarian wars, 3120-21, 3130, 3227 

— industry and commerce 

— literature, 2998, 3006, 5200 

— maps, 3082 

— Maximilian I.’s scheme, 3001 

— Meliemet All’s campaigns against 

(1832-39), 2162, 4890 

— Moldavian relations, 3061 

— Mongol wars, 1493, 1496, 4059 

— North Africa ruled by, 2209 

— parliament, 5207, 5320 

— Persian relations with, 1471, 1984 

— Polish war (1672), 3278 

— public debt, origin of, 5011-12 

— recent history, 6370-72 

— Hus.slan relations with, 3357-60 

— Bus.slanwar8( 1677-79), 3017; (1711), 

3333; (1769), 3.359 ; (185:1-56). see 
Crimean War; (1877), 5171, 5204 

— Skaiiderbeg’s struggle against, 3067 

— 8uece8.sion rules established, 2979 

— Transylvania ware, 3143 

— rigurlan alliance against China, 1471 

— Venetian ware, 2998, 3019 

— Wallachian relations, 3053 

— weights and measures 

— women’s emancipation movement. 

5201 

— Young Turk revolution (1908), 5198. 

I 5202, 5322 

i Turkey Company ; see Levant Company 
I Turkey in Asia 
! — types of po<ipIes, 1974 
i — see also Asia Minor, Syria , etc. 
Turkheim, battle (1675), 4429 
I Turki : .see Turks 
Turkinsk, Siberian hot spring, 698 
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Turk blanda, 5670, 6176 
Tarkoiiiaii*a Wella. battle of, 2148 
Tnrkf, Asia Bfinor conquests, 1071-72 

— character, 1978, 2977, 3012 

— Crusades, see Crusades 

— empire in Central Asia, 1469-70 

— European civilisation affected by, 

• 2396 

— Mongol empire's struggle with, 1497 

— origin and distribution, 346-47, 

1127, 1468, 1538, 1972, 2977 

— rise of power (1250), 69 

— Russian conquest, 1521 

— Seljuk empire, 347, 1053-65 

— Western Asiatic supremacy, 1975-81 

— Yakuts compared with, 392 
Turner, Sir George, plate facing 1083 
Turnsha (or Tyrrhenes), tribe of Asia 

Minor, 347, 1793, 2423 
Turnspa : see Tuspa 
Tarvasa, Aryan tribe in India, 1163 
Tusayan, Indian cities, 5709-11, 6014 
Tttsayaa, Pueblo Indian tribe, 340-42 
Tuscany. 3950-2, 3958, 4842, 4931-32, 
6025-30 

Tusoarora tribe, 847, 5702 
Tuscnlum, 2626, 3950 
Tasoulum, counts of, 3382 
Tushilange, negro tribe, 322, 347 
Tushis, Caucasian race, 324 
Tnshratta, king of the Mltani, 274, 
1645, 1710, 2078, 2089 
Tutelos, Indian tribe, 344 
Tutu, Osai. king of Ashanti (1719), 2260 
Tutuila, Samrian island, 979 
Tutul Itiui, Maya tribe, 5750-55 
Tver, civil war (1304), 3312 
Tvrtko, ban of Bosnia (1376), 3096 
Twain. Mark, 6274 
Tycoon : see Taikun 
Tyler, John. 6226, plate facing 6256 
Tylos, island, .1422, 2592 
Tyndale. William, 4241, 4241 
Tyndall, srlentist, 103 
Typhtocaiiron, ruins, 3100 
Typos, edict of the (648), 2918 
Tyr, Norsu god, 3534 • 

Tyra Danmarksbod, Danish queen, 3557 
Tyranny, form of Greek monarchy 
2378 2494 

Tyras, Groek colony, 2446 
Tyro, 1571. 1737, 1743-53, 1670-84 

— Alexa.ider besieges, 1749, 2552-54 

— Alexander’s festival, 2555 

— Crusades, period of, 4026-56 

— kings, list from Tyrian archives, 1744 

— ruins of ancient city, 1741 
-trade, 2925, 2972 
Tyrgils Knntason, Harsk, 3574 
Tyrol, 4745, 4927-32 

— people, 347 

— Roman buried treasure, 2770 
Tyrone, Hugh O'Neill, earl of, 4368 
Tyrrell, Father, 5303 

Tyrrhenes, ancient tribe, 347, 1793, 2423 
Tyrtmus, Spartan poet, 2490, 2494 
Tzendal, Maya civilisation, 5756 
Tzin dynasty, China, 411 
Tzu Hsi, dowager empress of China: 
see Tsu Hsi 

Tzutuhil, Maya state, 6756-60 
U 

Uaihasha, tribe of Asia Minor, 1793 
Uazet, Egyptian goddess, 242 
Ubbe, Danish chief (9th century), 3554 
Ubi, Teutonic tribe, 3436 
Ucles, Moorish victory (1138), 3989 
Uddaka Ramapntta, Brahman, 1186 
Udgahi, Order of Brahman priests, 1212 
Uenephes, king of Egypt, 2031, 2033 
Uganda, history, 2290-2302 

— administration, 6566 

— British expansion, 2302, 6629 

— British expedition (1899), 5522-23 

— Daudi Chwa, king of, 2301 

— future discussed, 6647 

— religious persecutions, 2302 

— self-government policy adopted, 5649 
Ugolino. Cardinal : see Gregory IX. 
Ugrians, habitat, 390 

— industrial development, 650 

— Russian rule (1465), 651 

— Siberian wanderings, 648-51 

-- tribes belonging to stock, 347, 3033 
Uiguriana, account of, 1468 
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UifuiUuig, alphabet, 2024 

— Mongol ware, 7«7, 1471, 1482 

— Turkish relations with, 1460, 1471 
Uitlandert, in Transvaal, 2333 
Uiiaaas, king of Abyssinia, 2252 
Uii, chief, Japan, 465, 467 

Uii Tea Gardens, Kioto, 650 
UJiii, slave raids, 2206 
Uidbi-iir (Chinzer), of Babylon, 1616 
Ukraine, 675, 3263. 3326, 3351 
Ulam-Boiiasn of Elam, 1604, 1702 
Ulm, 2750, 4728, 3671 
Ulm, public peace of (1331), 3663 
Ulmeos : see Olmecs 
Ulpian, Roman jurist, 2767 
Ulnoa Eleanora, of Sweden 4580 
Ulrich of Rosenberg, (fl. 1440), 3173 
Ulrich, duke of WUrtemberg, 4216 
Ulster, colonisation, 4320 

— Home Rule objections, 5340 

— massacre of Protestants (1641), 4341 

— O’NeiU family, 4367 
Ultramontanists in Switzerland, 4902 
Ulu Mongol, Siberian empire, 1515 
Ulundi, battle (1879), 2288, 2327 
Umbadara, of Elam (d. 743 b.c.), 1706 
Umbquas, Indian tribe, 321 
Umbrians, tribe of Italy, 347, 2414 
Umhlakaze, KatRr prophet, 2322 
Umma : see Gish-khu 
Ummanatdash, : see Khunibakhaldash 
Ummanigash : see Khuinbanigash 
Ummanish, king of Lusa : see Martia 
Umman-manda hordes, 1595, 1801 
Umman-menanu, of Elam, 1619, 1707 
UmsUikagi tribe, 5514 

Unam Sanctam, papal bull (1302), 3743 
Unemployment, Bismarck’s attempt to 
solve problem, 5223 

— Owen on the duty of the state, 5245 

— result of modem conditions, 5244, 

5254 

— street singers, 5254 

— United States, 6262 
Uniformity, Act >of (1662), 4421 

— (1500) provteions of, 4266 
Union, Act of (1707), 4401 

— (1801), 4774 

United Empire LoyaUsts (U.E.L.),6108-0, 
6118-22, 6144-56 
United Irishmen, 4773 
United Kingdom, 

— area and population, 378 

— customs and excise, 

— finance, 

— fisheries, 

— government, 5429 

— imports and exports, 

— industries, 

— nationalities, 5423 

— for history, see England, Scotland, 

Ireland, and Wales 
United Provinces, India, 1353 
United States of America, history, 6201- 
75 

— aborigines : see American Indians 

— agriculture, 6319 

— Anti-Trust Law, 6275 

— Ashburton treaty (1842), 6127 

— Atlantic Ocean, struggle for supre- 

macy, 5668 

— birth-rate, decline of, 6303 

— boundaries defined (1783), 6101 

— boundary disputes among states 

(1777), 6203 

— Canadian relations i see Canada 

— cattle-raising industry, 6319 

— child labour, 6297-09, 6294 

— cities, views, 6277-86 

— dvil War (1861-65), 4998-5002, 

6127-20, 6239-55 

— Congress, first congress, 6201-08 
House of Representatives, 6261 

— — representation of states, 6201-16, 

6256, 631B-19 

— constitution established, 6205-7 

— dates of chief historic events, 6316-17 

— declaration of independence, 6084 

— e<lucation, 6314 

— finance, Cleveland’s administration 

6260 

Hamilton’s measures, 6207-8 

— — panic during Van Buren’s presi- 

dency, 6223 I 

— —Revenue (1806), 6214; (1907),' 
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United States of America, fisheries. 6319 

— French relations with, 6208-9, 6094 

— government of present day, 6318 

— home ideals, 6306-7 

— immigration 5669, 6287-93, 6308, 

6318; Chinese excluded, 62 

Ellis Island scenes, 6289 , 6291 

political vie\%’8 of aliens, 6231-32 

— Indian reservations, 6318 

— Indian wars, 6212 

— map, 6061 

— Mexican war (1847), 6000, 6228 

— mint, Philadelphia, 6256 

— National Bank, 6207, 6218-21, 6226 

— national characteristics, 6295-6304 

— navy, Amoy visit, 6357 
Australian visit, 6359 

Civil War engagements, 6248 -50, 

6244 , 6245 , 6248 , 6249 

Japanese visit, 6355 

Pacific squadron. 6268 

— negroes, census statistics, 6318 

evolution of, 6298 , 6301 

Normal Institute, 6304 

problem of future, 5612-13 

rights after Civil War, 6255 

slavery : see Slavery below 

voting powers, 620.5-6 

— newspapers and magazines, 6300 -2, 

6314 

— North-west frontier dispute with 

(Jreat Britain, 6227-29 

— oldest house in the States, 6219 

— pan-American movement, 5981, 

0266-69 

— physical features of people Inllu 

enced by environment, 22-23, 23 

— polities compared, 10t)2 

— population, 6287-03, 6308, 6318 

— postal and telegraph rates, 0.319 

— president, 6206, 6381 

— railways, 6226, 6250, 6202, 6233 

— rich men, 6311-14 

— Secessionists : see Civil War above 

— slavery, abolition movement, 6206, 

(fel6, 6223-54 
auction, 6222 

C()in promise of 1850, 62.30-31, 7 

education of slaves forbidden, 

2814 

freedom proclaimed (1862), 6251 

Fugitive Slave Law, 6224, 6230 

“ (iag Laws,” 6224 

legal status, 6215. 6223-24 

plantation home life, 6301 

soil deteriorates by slave labour, 

2835 

Wilmot proviso, 6229 

— social conditions and social future, 

Wells's article, 6287, 6314 

— socialist movement, 630.5-10 

— southern confederacy scheino, 6235 

— Spanish war in Cuba : see Cuba 

— Stamp Tax (1765), 4.548 

— states, number of increases (1818), 

6214; list of (1909), 6318 

— statistics and general irifonnalion, 

6318-19 

— territorial expansion, 6226 

— trade, British and French Inter- 

ference, 6210-17 

free, supported by soiitliern 

states, 6217-21 

protective tariffs, 6203, 6217, 

6257-69 

reciprocity treaty with Canada, 

6144 

Spanish Mississippi trade, 6209 

statistics, 6319 

Washington’s policy, 6204-8 

tradition, Wells’s article, 0295-6304 
treasury established, 6221 

— universities and colleges, 6314, 6310 , 

6313 , 6315 : see also names of 
universities 

— War of 1812, 4775,6107-14, 6212-13, 

6220 

— War of Independence (1775-83), 

4165, 4547-52. 4567, 4638, 5489, 
5527, 6071-6106, 6212 

— weights and measures, 6310 
Universities* mission, 5642 

Unki, Hittite state ; see Amq ' 

Unman-Manda. tribes, 1.59.5, 1801 
Unoi, identification with Huns, 1451 
Unqi : see Amq 


Unruh, Hans Victor von, 4961 
Unyamwesi, Mirambo’s empire, 2298 
Unyoro, of Uganda, 5522 
Unyoro, native kingdom, 2300, 2302 
Upanishads, 1180, 1212 
Upasakas, 1194 
Uposadha days, 1188 
Upper Burma ; see Burma 
Upper Canada, province created (1791), 
6109-10 

— union with Lower Canada (1810), 

6116-17 

— see also Canada 

Upsala, early iinportauec, 3571 

— royal barrows at Old TTpsala, 3573 

— university, 4382 

Upsala, decree of (1573), 4378 
Upstallaboom, Frisian assembly, 3479 
Ur Of the Chaldees (Inukayyar), 1591, 
1591 , 1606 , 1611, 1630, 1639-40 
Ur dynasty, 1596, 1700 
Uraia, chief of the Ostrogoths, 3450 
Ural-Altaic, races ami languages, 347, 
648, 1128, 55.54 
Ural Mountains, 638 
Urartu, 1666, 1670, 1673, 1722, 1787 
Urban II., pope, 2959, 3385, 3728, 3769, 
3778, 3942, 4010-15, 4013 
Urban IH., pope, 4034 
Urban IV., i)ope, 3395 
Urban V., pope, 827, 3627, 4314-15 
Urban VI., pope (Ibirtolommeo Trig- 
nani), 3406, 3629, 3107 
Urbino, Montrefeltrl rule, 3958, 3908 
Ur-Engur, king of Ur, 201, 1576 
Urenlil, tablet, 262, 266 
Urf, Mohaiiiiiiedan tieerees, 2979 
Urga, Mongolia, Huddliisin in, 1510 
Urhya, Confneian iliet ionary, 730 
Uri, 370 

Uriu, Vice-Admiral, 007 
Urkium, priest-king of Kin in, 1701 
Urlumma, patesi of Oisli-khu, 1593 
Urnina, king of hagas)), 2 (Wi, 1595 
Uros (or Bela Uros), Znaiip, 3089 
Uros II., S(*rvian rider : see Stephen IV. 
Urraca, king of Castile (1109-26), 3991 
Urtaki, king of Elam (c. 676 n.c.), 1079, 
1684, 1708, 1709 

Uruguay, nqniblic established . 5903 

— revolutions of M)tli e»*ntwry, 5963- 

80 : see also Montevideo 

— statistics, 

Uruk : Krech 

Uruk, in Soutli Babylonia; sec Warka 
Urumush ; see Aln-usharshid 
Uruts, Mongol tribe, 344 
Urville, Admiral Dumont d’, Antarctic 
expedition (1837). 0345, 6346 , 6351 
Usambara, native state, Africa, 2298 
Usaphais, of Kgyid, 2031, 2032 
Usbegs : see I zliegs 
Usertsen I. : see S«-nnsret 
Usk, patesi of (iish-klin, 1593 
Ushant, battle ( 1780 ), 4567 
Ushant. battle (1794), 5527, 4571 , 4071 
Ushu, ancient town, Syria, 1717 
Usipetes, tribe, :)438 
Uskokes, fugitives in Austria, 3015 
Usoga, native state. East Africa, 2301 
Usumacinta, Maya civilis ition, 5732-47 
Usun, nomad trilie, 1454, 1557 
Utahs, North American tribe, 344 
Utica, North Africa, 2191, 2373 
Utilitarianism, movement, 4820 
Utopia, Plato’s ideal, 2520 
Utraquists, Hussite sect, 3643, 3753 
Utrecht, view, 5359 
Utrecht, jieace of ( 1474 ), 4087 
Utrecht, treaty of (1713). 4102, 4464, 
4489, 5944, 0021, 0055, 0050, 6000, 
6177, 0188 

Utrecht, Walloon T'nion of (1579), 4201 
Utuki, sun-god of Sijipar, 260 
Uturgurs, Hunnlsh tribe, 3032 
Uxii, tribe of Persi i, 2550 
Uxmal, Maya ruins, 5711-52, 6762 , 
5753 , 6755 

Uzbeg, Tartar khan, 1402, 3312 
UzbegS, 347, 1127, 1230, 1515, 1538 
Uzun &Bsn, Persian ruler, 1975, 2908 

V 

Vaalpens, African race, 347 
Vac (or Vao Nigne), 1413-15 
Vaisyas, Indian caste, 1173, 1176, 1178 
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Vajradhara, DuddhiHt divinity, 1206 
Valabhi, Jain council of, 11U8, 1204 
Valdivia, Pedro de (ir)4i), 50i;i 
Valencia, Ramon Maria Nawao.x : eoe 
Nawacz 

Valencia. Jt984-88, 3991-90 
Valens, Roman crniM-ror (364-378), 
2781, 2786, 2889, lUfiO 
Valens, Fabius, Roman aoldicr, 2726 
Valentin, prefect, .5/27 
VaJentinian I., K<miari cinpcnr (363), 
’27Hrt, 2786 

Valentinian II., Homan cmjx'ror (37.5), 
2785, 2786 

Valentinian III., Roman cmp(‘rf>r (423), 
‘2790, 2792. 3030 

Valerian, Roman cmixTor (2.53 260), 
lH7r,, 1877, 277(», 2874 
Valerian Way, 2634 
Valetta, 3oo6, .5.56/. r>r,oi, r,nor, 

— Riitisli naval battle, 

Valhalla, in Niirnc mytholduy, 3.534 
Valiahd : hcc Ahmed Mir/a 
Valid(' mosque, Starnhoiil, .Wl!i 
Valkyries, .t.5.1/. 3,. 34 
Valla, Laurentius (d. 1 1.57), 37.5H, 3978, 
4126 

Valladolid, Mexieo, revoliitiim, .5960 
“ Valley of the Kinifs* Tombs,” 20 it 
Valmey, battle nt (1791), 1661 
Valparai-so, naval fi:ittii‘ (18.51), 5946 
Valois kinirs in France. 3809 33 
Van, Armetiia. 178,s, .jnj.5 
Van, l.ake, 2.59. 1786 
Van Buren, Marlin, president of t'.S.A., 
6221 25, plate faelnir 6255 
Vancouver. Captain George ft 792), 51.50 
Vancouver, B.C., .5153, 51.56, 6113, 
(lUi7, 

Vandals, African peoph', 317, 2201 4, 
2.388, 2790, :i|..2, .31.58, 3.511 

- Hun alliance, 3(»29 

- (triuln and early history, 3428, 

3t29 

—■ raei.il rharaeliT, 317 

•- Hp:iin invaded. 7<‘>. 317. 2388. 3509 

Van Diemen's Land : Hee rasmania 

y an D.vck, p.Moicr. 78 
an Eyck. Hubert, 1135 36 
Van Eyck, Jan, 135 (t, //.;/ 

Vanaiones, <Jermaii Irilie. 3135 
Van Ransselftor, General Stephen (1705- 
1839), 6112, t,m 
Vanth, K<>(l(lcs.s, 2I20 
Vao Nitrne ; sec Vae Nii^iic 
Varaaians, driven I'mm Hossia, 3296 
Varanes I. (Bahram), of I’crsia. 1877 
Varanaer Guard, llarald Hardiaad.i as 
captain. 1010 

Varani family, ('a merino ruled hv, 3958 
Variation, law of. 6112 13. 6123 
Varinja. .8cari«linavijiu set tiers in 
I5iin)i»e : xe<‘ Waifiijer 

Varna, hatlleui (1 lit). 29S7, 3121 3‘’27 
Varna, sie^e ot (|S2.S). 1,8,58. 4s',7 
Varro, C. Tcrentius, ennsiil, 2616 17 
Varro, M. Terentjus, 2692 
Varus. P. Quinclilius, 2696. 3113 
Vasco da Gama, I’oriimuese oavivT'itor 
H..7, 

Vasilij Kiisvian ruler ( l.’!8',> l i‘»*,v 
3309.3313 ’ 

Vasilij II„ Mussiiiii mler (1125 CcM 
3313. 

Vasilij III., Ivanovitcb, Russian rnhi 
(1.505 33). 3309. 3317 
Vasilij ly.. Schftjskij. or Chonishi), ts.ar 
ot Hussi.i (i6(Mi). 3321, i 

Vassal, in feudal sysirni, lo99 ii'»o 
Vasvar, peaee of (1661). 111.5 
Vatican Council (1869 70) 5101 
Vatteehat, Tamil alphabet. llM 
Vaudeville, in poetrv. 3.5.52 
Vaudois : see Wjilde’nses 
Vaudreuil, Marquess de. (9), 5, 8 i;>' 

Vaux, Pierre de : see W.aldus. p 
Veda (or Bedur). t.vpo, iiy, 

Vedanta philosophy : see v, das 
Vedas, Indian sacred vvritinirs 
IKW, 1180-81. 1212 
Veddbas, people. 347, 1370. ,553/ 

Vemsade. Mohammedan suk’e. 2999 


Vai-Vio 


Veget^nism, in British dominions, , Vetrano. proclaimed emperor. 2784 


5549 

Vehmic tribunals, 3664 
Veil, Etruscan Imm, 2619-20. 2C2J 
Veis (Vey), Sudanese race, 347 
Velasquez, Diego, .5891-98 
Velasquez, Spanish painU'r, 

. Velbuzd, battle of (1330), 3047, 3092 
j Velid I., Oinayyad caliph, 1924-25 
' 2926, VJ27 


(743-744). i Victor ni;,*X^A. 40U 


*» rr. 7 ♦ riiipriur, sro* 

Vettisfos, waterfall, Norway, 3535 
Vey, .Sudanese race, 347 
Vicenza, 3956, 3972 

I^^wcrs and duties of, 

Vicksburg, siege (1862-63), 6244, 6250 
Vico, Italian cities ruled by, 3958 
Victor, Roman bishop (180-192), 2867 
Victor II., pope. 3725 


1928 

Vellore, mutiny (1806), 5500 
. Venables, General (1655), 5454 
Vend(e, La. war (1793 95), 4664, 4671 
' Vendome, Duke of, 4463 
Veneti, ancient tribe, 2414-15, 3069 
j Venetia, Austrian negotiations, 5070 
) Venetians : see V'^enice 
Veneto-Illyrian civilisation, 294 
Venezuela, 5957-94, 


XT’ 1 . "'A 4 

Victor Amadeus II., duke of Savoy. 
4440, 4445 

Victw Emmanuel I., king of Sardiiii.i 
Sn42, 4S45 

Victor Emmanuel II. of Italy, Austrian 
wars, 4929, 4932, 4998 
— Garibaldi meets, 5029 

Mazziiii’s negotiations with, 5030 
— Aaples campaign (1860-61), 5040 
boundary dispute with Great Britain H (1^60), 5040 

6»,7/ I Sardinian throne ascended (1840) 

Anon ' ' 


— German pioneer colonists, 5917 

— native's, 347. 5683 
views, 5959 

Venice, Austrian wars (1818-49, 1859), 
4925 32, 5025-30 

— Byzjintine relations with, 2396, 2948, ! 

29.58-70 

— Charles of Anjou’s alliance with 

(1281), 3975 

— “ Closing of the Grand Council ” 

(1300). 3415-16 

— Consfantinoide defended (14.53). 2991 
- Croatians comiuered (1000). 3083 

dog(‘ Jit. a eouncil ot war, 3415 

— (tenoese war with, in Holy Ljind 

(1257). 4042, 4045 

— Grand Council Hall, 3958, 3959 


4783, 4932 
^ united Italy under, 73 
Victor Emmanuel III., king of Italy 
(1900), 5231, ,5.23/, 5375 
Victoria, Australia, 1071-85 

— government and administration, 

10/1, 5576 

— imrriigration in early times, 1058 
^ begisl.it,v(. Assembly. 55/ o 

— lf)cal tro\ eminent. 5570 

— popiilation. 1088 

— views, 1059 

-- wages bojirds, 1097 

Victoria, British C«»luinbla, 5537, 615: 

Victoria Falls. Zambesi river, 2004 
2331, 5635 


\iMiiii-ij jjiiii, .yjita, o i't 1 ri'Tc 

— Hungarian struggles with, 3083. 3120 « , 

' - mdependenee establislied, 3936-37 Frederic of Germany 

-- I-eague of Cambrav against. 3689 in, 4.9^6’ 


- I-eague ()f Cambray Jigaiilst, 3689 

— Louis XII. of Franee’s struggle witli, 

3833 

- maritime explorations, 5661 
Ma.ximilian’s jillhinee .and war with, 

3678. 3686 

— mcdheval scenes, 3962, 396S, 3969 

— Naples’ Jejigue witli, 3977 
1 -- Napoleonic war, 4682 

Bersian ambas.s;idors to. 4055 
j - Henaissance period, 3953-74 
I ---rise of power in 40th and 11th 
I centuries, 3940 
I ships of wjir. 3012, 3377 

— sirgn (1848 49), 4783, 4930 
ll Jidc, 1054-60. 4586 

— Tiiikish relations with, 2988, 2094 

2998, .3019 

— ^i^‘W.s, 3120, 3960, 3961 
Venice, treaty of (1177), 3600, 3944 
Venus, planet, 97 

Venus of Milo, 2S9 

Vera Cruz, Drake and Hawkins light 
.^juimards, 5948 

— foundation i)y Cortes, 5894 

— French, iuiglish, and Sp;uii.sh troops 

occupy, 6000 ^ 

C.S. cainpaign, OOOO, 6228 
Veragua, discovery of gold, 5891 
Verapaz, Maya state, 5758 


Victoria, ()iieen and l-hn press, death am: 
Inneral (1901). oi.St, 5192 

Jubilee i)roeessh)ii, 51S0, 

— Em press of I m 1 ia, proelamat loii, 

I’iSl, J.>37, ,51 <2 

— jubilee (1887), 5176, 5177 

scones in life, of, 4789, 
4812, 4813, 4814, 4815, 4816, 1817 
-^^'42, 1993, 

4994, 4998, 4099 

— portraits, 4796, 4982, 5179, 5JS2 

— i’rince Consort with, 4976 
Victoria Lanu. oi''eo\ti\ (ii^Ol), 6.3-1, S 

- see .also Vnt.aictic 

Victory Point, eairn to Franklin. 6340 
Vienna, city bank foundoil (1706). 4634 

- rrencli occiij)ation (1805), 4728 

— revolution (1818), 4916-24, 4933-40 

4!)6() ’ 

— Turldsli sieges (1528 and 1683), 3001 

3018, 4215, 4435 

— university founded, 4131 

— views, 4.52/. 4.531, .">2 sy; 5CJ.3 
Vienna, battle of (1683). 3279, 4435 
Vienna, coneordat of (14 48), ;J647 
Vienna, congress of (1815). 4763. 4790 
Vienna, treaties of (1276), 3157 • (I5i5) 

:t242; (1606) 3127; (1809) 4746 
(1864) 4780,5154 ' 


’finis 
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Vercingetorix, rising, 2668, 2669 u<:'U4; aiaa 

of (.843), 3 496, 3.581 Neustadt, b.attlo of (1240). 31 18 

,, ’ I Viiaya, ancient king in S. Tmlia, 1183 

Vergennes, Count, 4565, 6093 I Vigil, The,” to face 3761 

Verhansung,” boycott by HaiiST. Viguez, Cleto 0., 6009 
‘ Vikings: sec Xorthmen 

Vilagos, surrender of (e. 1848). 5005 
yillafranca, peace of (1859), 5030 
Villalar, battle of (1521), 4227 
Villa Viciosa, battle of (1710). 4462, 4463 
Villegaignon. Brazilian colonisation 
sclKune, 5931, 6015 

I Villeins, in feudal system, 3891, 4110-11 
VlIRle, Count, 4846, 4859, 1861 
j Vi [eneuve. Admiral, 4726, 4728, .5527 
VUliew de I’Isle Adam, Philip, 4214 
I Vimala Sah Temple, 1197 

* Vimila Dhamma Surya I., king of 

1 ^ ^'niPvror (70 .x.p.) | Geylon (1592-1620), 1383 ^ 

, Vpsnnii/’a“'“ : -"-'7-40 Vincent. General, 0113 

Vespucci, Amenzo. 5889 r..80‘» Vincent Ha Panl /I.-.-ta xn.r, 


towns. 4074 
Verkhoyansk. SibtTia. :1S9, 691 ooc, 

, Verlaine, Paul, French writer, 5383 
j Verona federation (U64), 3945 
I Veronese, Paul (d. 1588), 4123 4 pm 
' Verrocchio, Andrea del, 3963, 41 ’9 
Versailles. Compact of (1756), 4511 
Versailles Palace. 4434, 4 in 
Versailles. iH'ace (»f (1783), 4165 4',',‘> 

4..68, 5490, 6101, 6209 ’ * ' 

f®’ of (1871). 5143. 5149 

Verus, Lucius, einporor, 2758 2758 
Vesali, Buddhist eouncil. ii9o 


‘\55-J 


. Vespucci. Amcripo. r>S!«i “ssw 
Veslinf, tribe. 2414, 2634 
I Vesuvius, battle of (553), 3460, .hg j 


ucuerai, oij.> 

Vincent de Paul (1576-1 ooo), 4204 
Vinci, Leonardo da, 4129, 4133 

o i*nissian ( hamber 
(18 j9), 4919-20, 5052 



Vin — Way 

Vindelici, Keltic race, 24:i2 
Vindex, C. Julius, revolt, 2724 
Vinegar Hill, battle of (1798). 4772 
Vinius, T., favourite of (lalba, 2725 
Vinland, VMkini? Bettlemcut, 9011, 6:524 

— see also Nova Scotia 

Virgil, Koniaii poet. 2682. 2692, 2094 
Virgilius, bisliop of Salzbiir^i (745-85), 
conversion of the Slavs, ;5078 
Virginia, r.S.A., British colony foundcil 
by Baleigh, 6018, 60:57-44 

— British legislittion opposed (1774), 

6078 

— (filbert’s expedition (1578), ,54 46 

— Indian risings, 6039 

— views, 0043 

Virgin Islands, 6199 
Visconti family in Milan. 3968 
Visconti, Bernabo, 3969 
Visconti, Filippo Maria (1412 -47), 3974 
Visconti, Gabriele (d. 1408), 397-4 
Visconti, Giammaria (d. 1412), 3974 
Visconti, Giovanni Galeazzo de (h. 1351), 
3969 -78, 3974 

Visconti, Matteo (d. 1322), 3974 
Vishnu, god, 1171, 1172, 1206 9. 1:590 
Vishnuwardhana, Indian king, 1205 
Visigoths: see (lot hs 
Visivamitra, Indian king, 1 167 
Vistaspa, king in Iranian legcaid, 1810 
Vitalian, rival of .Justinian 1., 2907 
Vitalien brothers, pirates, 371 1, 408i 
Vitellius, emperor, 2726, 2723, 2727 
Vittore, household spirit, 3065 
Mttoria, battle of (1813), 4752, 4749, 
4751 

zir of the Caliphs, otilce, 1934 
lachs : see Kotimanians 
.'lad II. (I)eakul), voivoch* of Walla- 
ehia (1130-46). 3054 
«Iad IV., voivode of Wallachia (1455 
or 1456 62), 3055, 3055 
Vlad V., voivodt: of Wallaelii.a (1481 96), 
3055 

Vladice, voivotle of Wallaelii.i : see 
Vladiit 

Vladimir, Kiissia. :5302. :5304, 3305 
Vladimir, Khan, Biilgarian ruler (835), 
3036 

Vladimir, Khan, llidgarian rider (8S.8 - 
93), :5037 

Vladimir of Kief, “Chiliast” doctrine 
supported, .1940 

Vladimir, Uiissian ruler (977 1015), 
3291, 32 so 

Vladimir Monomach, Hnssian ruler 
(111 4 25), 3299-300, 3297 
Vladimirko, Hiis.sian piinei*, :5:50l 
Vladislav : see Ladisiaiis 
Vladivostock. 41 4. 682, 090 
Vladut, or Vladice, \oivode of Walla- 
chia (1510-12), 3055 
Vodka, consnin|)tiou in Hussia, 5312 
Vogue, M. de, Krench writer, 5384 
Voguls (Vogules), race. :547, 644 
Voivode, gipsy chief, :5105 
Volsci, tribe of Italy, 2414, 2024 
Volsinii, Italy, 2120, 2<i22 
Voltaire, 3349, 4573, 45GS 
Volternum : see (’apna 
Volterra, Ktruscau seiiuh-hres. 2420 

— fe<Ieration with Tuscan towns, 

3950 

Vorskla, battle of (1399), .3229 
Vossem, convention of (1673), 4428 
Votan, Maya god. 574 4 * 

“ Voyageurs ” of (’anada. 6055 
Vsevolod, 11 ussian, leafier (1078-93), 
3286 

Vsevolod II., Uiissian ruler (1138), 32S7 
Vsevolod, grand duke of Vladimir 
(1175), 3.304 

Vuaregga (Vuarua. Vuaninga, Vua- 
vinza), negro tribe. 347 
Vulcanius, Bonaventura, 3104 
Vulci ; Isis grotto, 2420 
Vultures, stele of, 1593, 169.3 

W 

Wace, Robert, 3806 

Wachaga, race, 347 

Wadai, state, Sudan, 2237, 2238 

Wadai, group of tribes. :147 

Wadoha'gga, African tribe, 2298, 2299 

Wade, General, 6113 

Wadi Mighara, 2035 


Wadstrum, Car! Bernhard (1764-90), 
2276 

Waganda, race, 317 

Wages, Australian dispute, 6358-61 

— law of, 6397-98 

— statistics. 6:196-98 

Wages boards, in Australia, 1097 
Wagogo, African tribe, 347, 2298 
Wagram, battle of (1809), 4744 
Wahabis, Mohammedan sect, 1323, 1981 
Wahehe, African people. 3-48. 2290 
Wa-Huma race, Africa, 347, 2299 
Waiau, river, 9S4 

Waimar (the Great), prince of Salerno 
(tl. 1017). :i.552 

Waimar family of Salerno, 3940 
Waitakerei Falls, N.Z., 984 
Waitangi. treaty of, with Ma(»ris. 992 
Wajiji, tribe. 347 
Wakefleld, Edward Gibbon, 1067 
Wake Island, U.S. annexathm. 6272 
Wakidi, native race, Africa. 2301 
Wakka, legendary tribe of (Vylon. 1366 
Wakwafl, people, N.K. Africa, 2269 
Walarchapat, village, Armenia ; see 
Kteliiniadsin 

Walcheren Expedition (1809), 4741 
Waldeck, George Frederick, Count of, 
441 1. 4411 

Waldeck, George William of, 44:42 
Waldeck, Leo, 4961 
Waldemar, of Brandenburg, 3625 
Waldemar I., the Great, king of Den- 
mark (1157-82), 3558 
Waldemar II., king of Denmark (1202- 
41), :4.5.59 

— B.dtie supremacy, :i:46fl 

— B.stbonia compicred, 321 4. 3706 

— (ierman struggle with. 3703 

— and the Hanseatic League, 4075 
Waldemar III., king of Denmark, 3100, 

•1075 

Waldemar IV., Attordag, king of Den- 
mark (1310-75), 3.560. 1076-78 
Waldemar, king of Sweden (1260-75). 
:J573 

Waldemar, Swcflish duke (d. 1317). 

revolt .against. King Birger, 3574 
Waldenses (Vaiidois), 318, 3772 71. 
3781, :4800, 5374 

Waldersee, Field-Marshal von, 5507, 
6275 

Waldstein : 8(‘e Wallenstein 
Waldus. Petrus, lierelical teacliing. 3731 
Wales, Prince of (1909): gee Dcorge. 
juiiua* of Wales 

Wales, history. 3877-78, 3888 89 

— Keifs in, 2425 
Walflsh Bay, 6369 -70 

Walker, David, Arctic explorer, 0325 
Walker, Sir Hovenden, 6035 
Walker. William, 6266 
Wallaby hunting, 1017 
Wallace, Alfred Russel, 50()4 
Wallace, Sir William, :4879, 3»/.'J,30i4 
15, 3914, 3915 
Wallachia, 2899. 3051 58 
- ' autonomy (1856), 501 1 

— Cura chosen as j)rinec (J859), 5f)20. 

5030 

— gipsy migration to, 3107 

— literature (17th century), 3057 

— Turkish comiuest (1462), 2996 
Wallachia Minor : see Mohlavia 
Wallenstein, Albert, duke of Friedland, 

4155, 4:403, 4304, 4305, 4.380 
Wallia, loader of the tJoths, :4510 
Wallis, Count Joseph (1811), 4826 
Walloons, people, 348, 3582 
Walmiki, epic, 1367 
Walpole, Robert, earl of Orford (1676 - 
1745), 4.502, 4509. 4512, 6072 
Walpole, Spencer, on child labour. 6393 
Walsingham, Sir Francis, 4265, 1208 
Walter de Brienne, duke of Athens 
(1:442), :4965-67, 3971 
Walter, Hubert, minister of Richard T., 
3868, :4906 

“ Waltharius,*’ ^em, 3725 
Waltheof, conspir.acy against William 
the C^orujiieror, 3857 
Walther von der Vogelweide, 3608 
Wandewosh, battle of (1760), 1257 
Wandorobbo, people, 2270 
Wanege, African tribe, 2290 
Wsnga, king of Ceylon, 1368 
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Wanen, lake dwellings of, 159 
Wangenheim, Wiirtemberg minister 
(1823), 48:48 

Wang Mang, Chinese emperor, 758 
Wang-wen>kao, early Clunesc poet, 726 
Wan-li, Chinese Ming emperor, 778 
Wanyambo, country. K. Africa, 2:400 
Wanyamwesi, African people, 348, 953, 
2297, 2298 

Wanyoro (Danyoro), people, 348, 5522 
Wapisiana. tribe. :421 
Wapokomo, race, 348 
War, .Vmphiclyonic Leagiie regulations, 
2 488 

— develops class differentiation, 218 

— industrial result of abolition, 6402 3 

— intlnence on national itiiysupie, 2805 

— methods altered by Kinperor Maxi- 

milian. 4174 

Wariiger (Varingjar, Varinja. Varang<*r), 
early Seandinavian settlers, 3426, 
3.>:49 

Warbeck, Perkin, .3901-2, .3932 
Warburton, Egerton, 1070 
Ward, Sir Joseph, 6361 62 
Wareni (VVereni. Varini). people, 3476 
Wargaon, battle (1779), 5499 
Warham, Thomas, arcbliisbop of Can- 
terbury (1450 1532), 4238, 4238 
Warjager : see WariigcT 
Warka (Truk), in South Babylonia, 
1887, 16:49-10 

— sec also Krech 

Warna, battle of (1444), 3657 
Warna, Aryan nanu' for caste, 1174 
Warrangur Fort, 1113 
Warraus, race. :448 
Warren, Sir Charles, 5516. 2:J10 
Warren, Commodore. 6057 
Warsaw, Doland, 1874, 32S1, 3239, 
3237, 4875 

Warsaw, battle of (16.56), 4:484. 4:4‘.iO 
Warships, pictures, 795 
Wars of the Roses, 3805 3910, 3890 
Warua, 14aiilu race, 348 
Waruanda, trliic. 317 
Warundi, Irihc. :447 
Warwick, Die king-maker, 3898 
Warwick, Edward of, cxccnicd by 
Henry VII.. 3902 
Wasabha, king of Ceylon, 1375 
Wasagara. IJaiitu people, 318 
Washington, Booker T., 0274, 6299 
Washington, George, 6062 -6:4, 6077, 
6082-610 1, 6110 

-- Philadcl|)hia Congress (1771), 6078 

— portraits, 0085, 0095, 0255 
-- pr(‘sidcncy, 6201 8 

— sciuic.s In Iit'(! of, 0080, 0092, 0093, 

0202, 0200 

Washington, C.S.A., Dritisb ilcstroy 
(181 4). 611.4 1 1. 6212 

— Civil War operations: see U.S. A. 

Civil War 

— views. 0270, 0277, 0278 

— Wells’s erilieisin of. 6.409-10 

Wasmann, Father, <>408 
Wasodhara, wile ot Diiddha. 11H6 
Wasoga, native nice. Afriesi. 2:401 
Wassandani, African tribe, 2280 ^ 

Waswahili : see Swahilis 
Watatum, peojile, 2269 
Wataveita, bantu race*, 318 

Watch, Babylonian (uigiu, 1583, 1637 

Wat-Ching, !)agoila, 1401 

Water, agency in making new land, 85 

— and life on eartl), 9.5 

— proporli(jn to land, 95. 383 

— as temperature e<pialiser, 95 
Waterboer, (iriqua eliiiff, 2284 
Waterford, siege of, 39.32 
Waterloo, battle of (1815), 4705, 4767 
Water-mill, underground, in Bnssian 

Turkestan, 1403 

Wailing Island, W»*Ht Indies, 5884 
Watson, Lngli.sh admiral, 12.58 
Watt, James, 4554, 4555 
Wattha, Gamani, king of Ceylon (109 
B.C.), 1372, 1374 

Watussi, people of Uganda, 2300 
Watutu, Zulu people, 2297 
Watwa (Batwa), African race, 322, 2280 
Waverley Novels, 4820 
Wawitu, African people, 2302 
Wayao, African tribe, 2290 
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Wwiri. trllw, 1523, 5502 
Wealth, of, Salocby’n arl irlo, 

6427 

Wealth against Commonwealth/* 

6:{03-4 

Weaving, Atncru'sm Indian, 

— in Ncolitldc lim<i«, 165, iflO 

— origin and narly iisr*. 100 

Webb, General, 6062 

Webb, Sidney, oti Hweatrd t radon, 6305 

Webb, Mrs. Sidiey, 5253 

Webster. Daniel, 6230 

Weddell, James, 6;u5, f.:^l 

Wedgwood, Josiah( 1 730 05), 1620, lo.U 
Wedge*writing : H<'f!('\in<*it<»rn\ 

Wed more, troaty <.f (h7H). 3H3.'i 
Wehlan, treaty of (1657), 3278. 1301 
Wei, (3iin<'He. kingdom an<l dynasty, 
761, 763, 761 

Weiblingen ; Hfv; tildbeline 
Weidah, listrlct, West Africa, 2263 
Weights and measures, Canada, 6175 

— (5'nlral \nicrica, 6olo 

— ■ metric nyOem, 5300 

• South Aniericim KyHlem, 5005 

— - nnlforiri hysteni for Ihillsh Kmiiirc 

advocated, 5651, 5655 
— - Cnitcil States <if America. <'310 
Wel-hai-wei, territory, (‘liina, 5500, 
5.5SS, H20, 5507, rtftS'i 
Weil, town, tJeniiaJiy, 3661 
Weimar, diet oft I S62). 5060 
Weinsberg, town. 1136 
Welssenburg. battle ..f (Im70), 5107 
Weitling. Wilhelm (Ihoh 71), 52ns 
Welcker, Karl Theodor, /.s/o. 1870, 
1022 23, 4061 
Welden. General von, 4020 
Wolf, duke of Itavariadl. lo75). 3.501 
Welhaven, Norwegian poet, 5160 
Welle group, (»f m-gro raei's, 3 is 
Wellesley. Sir Arthur : see Wellington, 
diiki* ol 

Wellesley. Richard Colley, inanitie^s id' i 
(Lord ,Morningt«»n), /:V»7, 1271.; 

1272,5100 ; 

Wellington, Arthur Wellesley, duke ot, 
./76/. tost 

-- entreneliinent at Torres Vedras. 1784 
- I•'ranec invaded (1813), 1750 

— funeral, ilisn, .ntsi i 

— • Indl.'in eani|)aigns, 1271,5100 | 

•op|H)Hltion to iteform Hill, tsm*, 

— in reninsiilar War. 1616. 1713, 1715, 

■ins, inu, 1752 

• Waterloo eainpaign, 4766 
Wellington, New /.ealand. ustt, ooo 
Wellman, Walter. 6 <11 

Wells, H. G., ” Social Conditi(UH in the 
I’nited States," 6287 6:i| \ 

Welsors. family of bankers, iOiid 
Welsh d’ymry), 318 
Welsh language, origin of. 3I08 
Wenceslaus. king of llobeniia (d. 0:'.5b 
31 IS. Mtu 

Wenceslaus king of Itolieinia (1230- 
1253). 3155 

Wenceslaus, king of llobeniia and 
Poland (1283 1305), 3118, 3157, 
32t»2 

Wenceslaus, King of llolieniia and 
• Hungary Id. 1306). 3110. 3157 
Wenceslaus, King of iloliemia (1378 
1410) : see Weneeslaiis, Holy 
Homan Kmperor 

Wenceslaus, king «d' Uohemla (e. 1131), 
3753 

Wenceslaus. ,Hidy Homan emperor 
(1378- U<M)), .ilfi:}, 3620 

— eIe<‘tlon (1376). 3628 

— reign in Hohemla (1378 II 10), 3162 

— Viseontl luiys title from. 3072 
Wends, peopI(>. bishopries lonniled 

amongst, 3605 

— ebiefs ludrayed by Margrave (lero 

(030), .V!})7 

— Danish ean)paign against, 3558 

— ethnology, 318 

— (ierman name for the Slavs, 3060 , 

— Herman wars with. 3605 

Wen Ti, early t'lilnese emperor. 756 

Wentworth, Thomas, earl of Strafford : 

see Stratfonl 

Wentworth, William C., 10^7 
Wensel : sen Wenet*slaua 
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Werder, Oerman general (1870), SJ36, 

513S, 5140 

Werelft, peace of (1790). 4582 
Wergeland, Norwegian ix)et, 5160 
Werth, John von, 4309 
Wertheim, battle of (1866). 5079 
Wessel, Job. Herman, 4577 
Wessenberg, Johann Philip, 4882, 
4034-30, 4962 

Wessex, ancient kingdom, Britain, 3378, 


3507, 3554 

West Africa, British exfuinsion In, and 
its etfeets, 2272, 5627 

— British forces, 5594 

— British <laml)ia Trading Company 

(1618), .5450 

— Dutcii colonies, 2271 

- primitive system of landing, 5S27 

— slave-trade, 5474, 5627 
Westcar papyrus. legends in, 2036 
Westerlings, 4076, 4086-87 
Western Australia. 1063-66 

— colonisation, 1049, 1064 

— convict settlements. 1064. 5481 

— government and administration, 


1074, 5578 


— scenes, lOHH 

Western Australian Association, 

fonndeil in 1835, 1063 
Western Caliphate ; see Omayyad 
Western Europe : see under Kiirufie 
Western Turkestan, history, 1515 et seq. 
- 'I'ekke Turkomans of, 1516 
West Goths : sec; Hoths 
West India Company, Dutch trading 
company (1621), 2272, 5950 
West India Company, French trading 
comiiany (1664-74), 4624, 6021-26 
West India Docks, duck labourers at, 


.525/ 


West Indies, agricultural development, 
6192 98 

- Hritisli. 5150, .5613, 5631, 5648, 

6182, 6IHS, 6217 

— Danisli, 6176 

- Dutch. 6182 

early Idstory ; see Antilles 
Kreneli, 6176, 6182, 6193-95 
history of colonies, 6179-6200 


• piracy, 6188 

- slavery, 48o7, 0186 -95, 6392-93 
- Spanish, 5919, .5939, 6179 

-trade. 6190 08 

I’nitcd States possessions : see Porto 
Hico 

Westminster, pea<-e of (1671). 4428. 6053 
Westminster, treaty of (1756), 4541 
Westphalia, 4733 

Westphalia, i)eaee of (1648), 4073, 4155, 
4209, 4311, 1382. 4:m 
West Saxon kingdom, Britain, 3504 
Wettin Family, 3618 
Wexford, massaere ()f (1619), 43,50 
Weyprecht, lYanz .losef Land dis- 
eovered (1873). 6341 
Wlialata : see Biru 
[ Whale fisheries, 5471, 6333. 6345 
Whangawa ^ay, (’hatham Islands. ,‘>540 
Whately, Hrenville’s secretary, 6077 
I Whig Party, 4471. 4.509 
I Whig Party, in Tnited States. 6221-34 
1 Whitby, t’a'diinui t'ross at, :1506 
Whitby, Synod of (654), 3.505 
White, Sir George, 2337, 2:139 
White Huns (HeplitallUr), 1204. 1466 
1879 

White Lily Society. 788 
I Whitelock, General. 5492. 5056 
“ While Mountain,” battle (1620), 

j 4301 

White Plains, battle (1776), 6087 
White races, growing preiKuideranee in 
IxqmiatUm. 41 

map of geographical expansion, 361 
i White Ram, tribe : see Ak Koinlo 
White Terror, revolution. 4839 
Wbitgift, John, archbishop of Canter- 
bury (1583-1604), 4267, 4269 
I Wichmann, archbishop of Magdeburg 
I (1152-92), 3698 
Wide-awakes : see Hat tar 
Wido II. of Spoleto and Camirino. 3762, 

393(U37 * 


Wu-WU 

Widoni family, of Tuscan/, 3049 
Widnkind. duke (fl. 785), 3482, 

Wied, Prinoe William Henry of, Mpret 
of Albania, 6325, 5328 
Wielpolski, Marauen, 6030-32 
Wieikden Ti^fl Conference (1851), 

4973 

Wieiloeh, battle of (1622), 4302 
Wijaya I., traditional king of Ceylon, 
1368, 1369 

Wikrama Raia Singha, of Kandy, de- 
position by British, 1386, 1886 
Wilhelmina, queen of Holland (1890), 
6234, 5235 

Wilhelmsbaven, arsenal and harbour 
constructed. 4973 
Wilkes, Charles, 6345, 6351 
Wilkes, John (d. 1797), 4548, 4649 
Wilkes Land, discovery (1837), 6345 
Wilkie, Sir David, R.A., ethnological 
types by, 313-20 
Wilkinson, General, 6113-14 
Wilkinsdn, Sir Gardner, 1556, 1667 
Willa, Italian queen, 3939 
Willoooks, General Sir James, 6364 
Williman, Dr. Claudio, 5yso 
William, Prinoe Henry : see Wied 
William, ol Champlitte, prince of Acheea 
(e. 1210), 2396, 2970 
William, ol the Iron Arm, count of 
Apulia (1038), 3380 
William, duke of Austria (1384), 3221 
William, duke of Brunswick (1830), 
4878 

William L the Conaueror, king of Eng- 
land, 3842, 3857, 3857 

— coronation, 3842, 3846 

— crown promised to by Edward the 

Confessor, 3846 

— death and burial, 3858, 3869 

— description by a contemporary, 3848 

— feudal system under, 4119 

— Scottish wars, 3911-12 

William 11. Rufus, king of England, 
3860, 3860, 3861, 3912 
William III., king of England, 4420, 
4442, 4886 

— American colonies under, 6046-55 
-- great alliance ol (1701), 4452 

— in the Netherlands, 4160, 4426 

— plans against Ix)ul8 XIV., 4440 

— quarrels with parliament, 4479 

— throne offered to, 4476 

William IV., king of England, 4800, 
4811, 4807, 4808 

William of Holland, German king (1247- 
.56), 3615 

William I., German emperor ( 1871 - 88 ), 
5051-62, 5052, 6069-91, 5124, 5125, 
5142, 5143 

— army reforms, 5052 

— Austrian war (1866), 5070, 5078 

— Baden revolt suppressed, 4965 

— character of, 5213 

— coronation at Konigsberg, 5053 

— departure for the front (1870), 5128 

— estrangement from son (1863), 5059 

— imperial title adopted, 5145, 5146 

— at KOniggratz (1866), 5078 

— military preparations (1870), 5103 

— Prussian revolt against (1848), 4784 

— refusal to attend conference of Ger- 

man princes (1863), 5062 

— Schleswig-Holstein mission to Russia 

4966 

— and Sedan, 5122 

— Spanish policy (1870), 6100, 6102 

— triumphal entry^ into Berlin, 5150 
Willitm U., German emperor (1888), 

5213-21, 5215 

— as art critic, 6353 

— navy created, 5344 

— pan-German alms, 6349 

— personal characteristics, 6353, 5355 

— reviewing Prussian officers, 5338 

— Russian tsar meets (1909), 6370 

— social policy, 5274 

Peril " picture, 604 

^***^8*34 ^878**^*^*^ Cassel, 
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William m. (the Picnu), count of Hol- 
land (1304-37), 3422 
William 1., king of Holland (1813-40), 
4872, 4873 

William IIL, king of Holland (d. 1890), 
5234 

WiUiam, duke of Juliers (fl. 1543), 4218 
William, grand duke of Luxemburg 
(1909), 5362 

William, of Nangia (d. c. 1300), French 
historian, 3808 

WilUam. duke of Nassau (1814), 4835 
William, of Nogaret, 3782-87 
William of Occam : see Occam 
William (the Silent), prince of Orange 
(d. 1584), 4153, 4257 , 4259 
William 11., prince of Orange (d. 1650) 
4418, 4420 

William IX., count of Poitiers or 
Poitou (d. 1127), 3801, 4051 
William, archbishop of Riga, 3247 
William the Lion, king of Scotland 
(1165-1214), 3913, 3866 
William of Tripolis, on Crusades, 4047 
WiUiam U. of Villehardouia, 2971 
WiUiam I., king of Wllrtemberg (1816), 
4834 

William n., king of Wiirtemberg (1891), 
5219 

William Clito, count of Flanders (d. 
1127), 3862 

William Imbert, 3784 
WiUUms, Roger, 6046 
William Slavata, count of Chlum and 
Koschumberg, 4298 
Williamstown, Victoria, 1058 
Willibrord, Anglo-Saxon missionary to 
Friesland (7th century), 3523 
Willich, Prussian leader, 4924 
Willigis, archbishop of Mainz, 3588 
Willisen, Wilhelm von, 4945 
Willoughby, Sir Hugh, Arctic expedi- 
tion (1553), 1112, 6017, 6326 
Willoughby of Parham, Lord, governor 
of Barbados (1652), 6186, 6199 
Wills, William John, 1070 
Wilmot, Sir Eardley, 1056 
Wilmot Proviso, U.8.A., 6229 
Wilna, 3224, 3218, 3216 , 3217 
Wilson, Captain Allan, 5513. 5515 
Wilson, Woodrow, Presdt., U.S.A.. 6272 , 
6273, 6275 , 6276 
Wimpfen, battle of (1622), 4302 
Wimpflen, Baron, 5121 
Winbury, South Africa, 2318 
Winchelsey, Archbishop, 3876-77 
Winchester, Oeiural, 6113 
Windisch'Oraet? Prince Alfred (1787- 
1862), 4935-41, 4946-47, 4960, 
5029 

Wind Mountain, Canada. 6129 
Windthorst, Ludwig (1812-91), 5214 
Windward Islands, 

— education, 5589 

— government, 5571, 6199 

— history, 6192-95 

— products, 

Winfrid, Anglo-Saxon missionary : see 
Boniface, St. 

Wingate, Sir Francis, Sudan under, 2172 
Wingate, Sir Reginald, 2171, 5522-24 
Wingfield, Sir C., Indian official, 1326 
Wingless Victory, Greek temple of, 286 
Winnebagpi. tribe. 344 
Winnipe^lbwn, Canada, • foundation 
and growth, 6130-34 

— seized by rebels, 4130 

— views, 6152 , 6170 , 6171 

Winslow, John, Colonel (1702-74), In 
Nova Scotia, 6060 

Winter. Dutch admiral : see De Winter 

Wireless telegraphy, 5526 
Wiiby, town, Sweden, 3366, 4067, 3573, 
4076 

— see also Gotland 

WisnioviecU, Jeremias, Polish voivode, 
3269 

Wissmann, Captain, 2230 
Witchcraft, 3192, 2287 
Witiohis, king of the Ostrogoths in 
Italy (6th century), 3441, 3459 
Witisa, Gothic king (701-10), 3513 
WitoM. prince of Lithuania (d. 1430), 
TO82, 3230, 3220, 8225 


Witte, Count, 5296 
Wittelsbach family. 3624, 3660 
Wittenberg, John, 4077 
Wittstook, battle of (1636), 4300 
Wladislaus : see Ladislaus 
Wo, old Chinese name for Japan, 462 
Woohuas : see Achuas 
Wolfe, Arohdeaoon. 824 
Wolfe, General Jamss (1727-50), 4520, 
6063-68, 6065 , 6063 
Wolfe’s Cove, 6068, 6106 
Wolff, Sir Henry Drummond, 1989 
Wolfgang, William, of Neuburg, 4206 
Wolfram von Eschenbach. poems, 3807 
Wollemborg, Signor, 5373 
Wolofs, Sudanese negroes, 348 
Wolieley, Garnet, Viscount, 2261, 5518, 
5520, 5524, 6130 

Wolsey, Thomas, Cardinal (c. 1471- 
1530), 4231, 4236 

— scenes In life of, to face p. 4231, 

4236 , 4237 

Woman’s suffrage, in Australia, 1078, 
5578, 6360 

— United States, 6262 

Women, of ancient Egypt, position, 
2024 

— in Babylonia, status, 1600 

— Babylonian marriage market, 2819 

— factory legi.shtion : see Ftictorles 

— tlie tlrst agriculturists, 187 

— in India, position, 1210 

— Mohammedan, 1906 

— ill Roman civilisation, status, 2384 

— ruler of Lunda kingdom, 2305 

— seclusion in Russia abolished by 

Peter the Great, 3340 

— in United States, position, 6306-11 
Wonders of the ancient world, the Saven, 

225, 226-32 
Wood, Captain, 6333 
Woodville family, 3900 
Wooloombers’ revolt, 3967 
Worcester, battle of (1651), 4351, 4365 
Wordingbord, peace of (1435), 4087 
Wordsworth. William, poet, 4819, 4822 
World, Babylonian conception, 1637 

— Olialdaean conception, 1637 

— contraction with civilisation, 48 

— creation : see Creation 

— end of the world articles, 8413-38 

— ethnological map, 361 

— geological and human periods, 90 

— maps, early, 8 , 50 , 51 

— maps showing British Empire, 5462 - 

63 

— modern projections, 52 

— proportions of land and water, 383 
World’s history, introductory articles, 

7-224, map facing p. 281 
Worms, city, Germany, 3453, 3593 
Worms, Concordat of (1122), 3390, 3598, 
3728, 3944 

Worms, Diet of (1070), 3388, 3594 

— (149.5), Public Peace Edict, 3664 

— (1521), Martin Luther before, 4184 
Worms, Privilege of (1231), 3612 
Woronzov-Dashkov, Princess Catharine 

Romanovna, 3349, 3352 
Worth, battle of (1870), 5109, 5111 
Wrangel, Charles Gustavos, Swedisi) 
commander, 4310, 4383 
Wrangel, General Friedrich von (1848), 
4944-45, 4961 

Wrangel, General Waldemar, 4495 
Wrangell, fort, Alaska, views, 6273 
Wratislav II., king of Bohemia (1061- 
02), 3151 

Wrestlers, of the Stone Age, 3499 

Wrison, Sir H., 6399 

Writing, acquisition of art, 203-04 

— antiquity of, 1556, 1583, 1630 

— of Central Asia, 1480 

— development in Ancient Egypt, 2019, 

2027 

— phonetic, 203 

— syllabic, 203, 204 

— see also Hieroglyphics 

Wn, early Chinese kingdom aifti 
dynasty, 761 

Wn-Hou, empress of China, facing 
748, 766, 766 

Wu-hwan, Tungusian tribe, 657 
Wu-kh, governor of Hohsi, 1467 
Wnllenweber, Jilrgen (d. 1537), 4188 
Wolwat, tribe, 335 
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WUrmser, Austrian general, 4681 
Wiirtemberg, army, reformed on Prus- 
sian model (e. 1867), 5088 

— constitution (1819), 4834 

— constitution of 1848 aiuiulled, 4972 

— Germ-in federation, 4959-74, 5088, 

5142 

— modern history, 5219 

— revolutionary movement (1848), 

4922-24 

Wu San-kuei, Chinese hero, 784 
Wu Ti, Chinese emperor (140-87 B.C.), 
756-58 

— and Greek civilisation, 2599 

— Hun war, 1454, 1462 

— palace of, 759 

Wu Ti, Chinese emperor (502-40), of 
Liang dynasty, 742 43, 764 
Wu Ti, Chinese emperor (558 A.D.), of 
Chen dynasty, 743 
Wu-tsung, Chinese emperor, 743 
Wu Wang, Chliie.se ruler, 750, 1451 
Wyatt, Sir Thomas, 4247 
Wycliffe, John, 3750, 3750 , 3890-92, 
3639, 3751 

Wylich, of Winnentlial, 4388 
Wyllie, Sir W. H. Curzon, 1 3 ((2 
X 

Xaintrailles, French captain, 3816 
Xaltocan, history of, 5782-85 
Xanten, peace of (1614), 4296 
Xanthoohroi, 348 
Xanthus, Lyeian tomb, 1861 
Xantippus (Greek giMieral), 2637 
Xavier, St. Francis : see Frames Xavier 
Xenophanes, philosoplier, 2496 
Xeres de la Froatera, battl(‘, 3514 
Xerxes I., king of I’ersia (485-65 n.u.), 
78, 1812, 1813 , 2178, 2500 
Xerxes II., king of IVrsii, 1817 
Xibalbay, 5733, 5735 , 5770 
Xicalancs, 5779-97 
Xieng-Mai, Further India, 1402 
Ximenez, Cardinal, 2200, 4226 
Xingu, (Jarib tribes on, 5687 88 
Xions, battle (1818), 1047 
Xochicalco, 5730, 5773-78, 5775 
XochiQuetzal, Aztec goddess, 3778 
Xoites, dynasty of Fgypt, 2050 
Xoloth, king, 5780 
Xosas (Amaxosa), tribes, 348 


Yahuar Huacac, reign, 5848 55 
Yahve(Jahve, or Jehovfjh), 1764, 1781 
Yahya, the IJarineeide, 1937 
Yajur Vedas, sacred book, 1212 
Yak Caravan, 195 
Yakub Bey, soldier, 1512, 1546 
Yakub ibn Laith, 1015, 1050 
Yakub Khan.dniirof Afghanistan, 1332, 
1336, 1386, 1.528, 5172, 5502, 1521 
Yakuts, Turkish tribe, 318, 39o, 392 , 
636, 613 , 614, 652 , 653 , 651 , 689 
Yakutsk, 677, 691, 696 
Yalu, Aryan tribe in India, 1163 
Yalu, river, 874, 870, 882 
Yamagata, Field<Marshal Prince, 500 
Yamamoto, Admiral Count, 607 
Yamashiro, Japan, 461 
Yamato l>ak6, prince, 416, 462, 4(W 
Yamato~Iware"Biko : si'e Kamu- Ya- 
mato 

Yamato Settlements, Japan, 458, 462 
Yanangyet, oil-wells, Murina, 5581 
Yandako. peace of (1826), 1397 
Yangchou, mission station l)urnt, 809 
Yangtse Kiang River, 24, 718, 718 , 1387 
Yangtse ports opened, 799 
Yankees, 348 

Yanut-Ammon, king of Egypt, 1682 
Yao, Chinese ruler (2256 n.c.), 749 
Yaos, Indo-Chinese people, 348 
Yarimuta, l)«*lta region of Nile, 2023 
Yarkand, 1442 , I16:l, 1512 
Yaroslav, Prince, daughter married to 
Harald Hardraada, 4010 
Yam, Assyrian name for Nile, 2023 
Yasalalaka Tissa, of Ceylon, 1375 
Yasodharma, Gupta king (c. 530), 1204 
Yassak, fur tax, 678 
Yasutold, Hojo regent of Japan, 475 
Yathrib : see Medina 
Yatung, conference ( 1902), 1350 
Yauri, Hausa state, 2224 
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Yay-Zwl 


Yaya, or I’iade, Tiirkisli Holdi*^r.s, 21)78 
Yedigar ( Ya(*Kar), priiu'c, «.>2 
Yedinas, HikIuhcki' tribe, 

Yedp (old'l’okio), 581, 51)2 

— lyeiiiitKii’s imi>rove(tieiits, .'»():) 

— sceiiOH, tUi), 4'j4, 4U!, ■'iOS, .i'i/ 
-temples, •'iJO, .“iiiO 

— views of eity, 1.0}, 401, ll'i, /-SYj~-S7, 

r}04, .uo, r,iu, .jHI, f}^Ji 
Yedo Bay, !}12, 5 
Yeh, viceroy, 7lK>, 7UU, .'.oOG 
Yeh-honaola, ol Cliiiiii, h|<j 
Y eiiu ChuUat : sec lli 
Yellow Peril, fiOl, 1117 l'.» 

Yellow River (llo:in«-lio), 71.'., h4«, 7JU 
Yellowstone Park, 02.1!) 

Yelu Apaochi (e. <.Mj7), <..')« 

Yemama, Ar.iliin, ihhg, ipom 
Y emen, Anibia, , Jewish Kiim^, Ihsu 

■ I’crsiiin iiiterlercni*i- (:>!:>), Issi 

— recent history, hiPP. 

— revolt anaiiist the lirsf .aliph, IPo.s 
Yemenites, Dru.se sect, l '.►«() 

Yenadies, fiidiaii race, //•)/ 

Yenissei, river, <h>-l 

Yenisseian linu'iimies, dll 
Yen King, nipit.il ot Nii-dii. 1 ls2 
Yen Tsiing, (Innc.se traveller: see 
JIiiicii 'rH.tiiK 

Yen Yen, Tartar race, 1 Id? 0!) 

Yeor, l.sraclitc name for Nile, 2iiLi:{ 
Yermak, (‘o.ssack chici, <ifi2, d7d 
Yesdigerd I., I'crsnn ruler, lf<7s 
Yosdigerd II.. I’ersim ruler, 1 h 7!I 
Yesdigerd III., 1‘ersi 111 nilf'r, 1 ms2 , 1'.H2 
Yevanna, 17d2 

Yeiid, Omay>a<l caliph (dso), l'.»2u 
Yozid I., soli of Mohallah, li)2.'> 2d 
Yezid II., Omiyy.Kl c.ahph, Il»2d 
Yezid 111., Omayyad caliph (71 if, I*.I2H 
Yezo, .lap.iii, ll.s, 12', », 1.12 
Yi Ta-jo. Korean emperor, xd:{ 

Yi-lsung, Chinese einperor, 7t:t 
YngliuKi, kimis, .Sweihai, :i,'i7l 
Yngve Frey, ‘t.idd 

Yo Fei, Chinese hi*ru, plate faemy 71,H 
Yokohama. .Ia|)an, 121, 120 
Yokosuka, .lapan, lid 
Yola, Ifaiisi state, 2228 
Yolande ol Brienne, dii'.ii 
Yonmds, I'lirkish Iril.e ;i 17 
YoiJK i Yi, Korean prince, s.s.'i 
Yopaa for Mil la), ruins, .'i77o, .■.77d 
Yorck, Qoneral, 17. .ti 
Yorinaga, leailer of Miiiaiindo, 171 
Yoritomo, shoi;nn. 171, 171, /; > 

York, l’'re(|eiiek Anunstii'-, duke ol, 
(17d.i 1.S27). I dll I 

York, Itichard, duke of (father of I'.d- 
ward IV.I. d.S'.i.'. Oil. :f0.i2 
York, Kiehard, duke of (.vui of Kd- 
waial IV ), .iUdl, .1002 
York, Canada, dliio l;{,dl2l . see aUo 
Toronto 

York, Kimland, 'i.i.'il. dlo| 

Yorktown, battle (1781), l.'..■.2. l.'.io, 
omn 111 no 

Yoruba, VVe.-^t Alrica, 2221, 22dl 
Yoruba races, :n8 
Yoshihito, I'lnpeior of .Japan, d;i;t 
^ osnimime. .lapancse shounn. .'•o'l 
ifosninaka, .l.ip.ancse .shogun, 172 
Yoshitoki, llo|o nvent of .lapan, I7.'i 
Yoshilsune, .lapancse prince. 171 71 
Yoshu, .lapancNC landowner", toi 
Young, Sir Allen, Arctic cNpliircr. d ;2,5 
Young, Brigham, Monuon. <12 5(1 
Young England “party. .'> 2:.8 
Young Italy League. .Mi:5.'. 

Young Pretender: see Ch.irlcs Kdward 
Young Turks, hi^ttuv of luoN.-muit.! 

.MO.'*, .‘.20 1 'J, j 

Younghusband, Col. Sir F. E., l,ha".i i 

<*\p<‘dition. iMt], ' 

Ypres, cloth Hall, pen; 

Ypsilanti, Alexander (c. 1S21), is, ',2 
Ypsilanti, Demetrius (c. 1821), 4Sji 
Yu, Chinese rnicr. 7 10 
Yuan-chuang. ('hinese pilgrim, 712 
Yuan dynasty (12d() -Cidsf. 774 
Yuan Sbih'kai, (')unc.se Mcerov, sid 
.s.'x), .V,; /. d.5.*>7 

Yuan Ti, Chiiu'sc emperor. 7.'tS. TU-j 
Yucatan, 5728 ,’*s, :)So;>. ,'.0'i2. d 2 (‘)d 
Yue-tshi, tribe, 1203, 1 1.'»7. 1 8 is. ls 70 
— migration westward, 1 1.52 
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Yi^e-tshi 1 see also Indo-.Seythians 
Yugor Strait, di.scovery, 6327 
Yukaghirs, Siberian race, /5.J, 348 
Yukon, Canada, .>d;il, 6175 
Yu Lang, prinee, 63.57 
Yumas, Central Ameri<*an tribe, 33.) 
Yumoto, lake, Japan, 42d 
Yunca, language, .5871 
Yunga race : .s<‘e Cbina 
Yiing-cheng. Cliim'se emperor^ 78S_^ 
Yung -lo, Cliinesc c*miMTor, 777, 778 
Yungay, battle (I‘*.30). .5088 
Yunnan, Cbina, 806 , 8l t, 1114, 1187 
Yunnen tribe, d.5H 
Yunus Khoja, <if 'rashkent, 1516 
Yupanki Pachacutek : sec Pachaehutek 
Yuries, Asutic tribe, lldO 
Yuruks, Tiirki race, 348 
Yusul, Kaisitc leader, 1035, 3970 
Yusuf, itriiice of Aliiioravides (1086), 
2207, :{080 

Yusuf, SOM of Abd al Miimcii, Valencia 
and Murcia compnTed ( 1 163), :1000 
Yusul I. ol Granada (1333 -.51), 4()0J 
Yusuf Bey ol Kharismia, 1 404 
Yusul Pasha, riirkisb gi in ral, 21.5.8 
Yusuf, prince of Kashmir, 1220 
Yusufzais, Atgban tribe, .311, 1.523 
Y-yung, Marquis Tseng, .S/2 


Zabergan, ityzaiitim' war (.558), 2011 
Zabibi, (iiicen of Aribi, 1670, l.S8:{ 
Zabioas : sei* Alexander Zabiiias 
Zabum, king ot llaltyloii, 1.500 
Zacatlan, Central Amerha, 5782 
Zaccaria of Achaia, 2'.i8d 
Zachariah, kmg(d Israel. 1771 
Zachi, Maya slate, .57.».) 

Zachluima (or l.aehlumia), 307d 
Zadar, iMlmalia sells to Veiiii-c, :{()H1 
Zatlr, El, lalipli ol Kgypt, 21 17 
Zagan-Arapian, Kalmuck, l.5o>, 1.51o 
Zagros, mountain rang<>, 1607 
Zahir, El, c.ilipli ot l•:gy^^t,21ld 
Zahringen family, evtinetion, 3617 
Henry IWopjiosed, :;.504, .3.5'.).5 
power m I2tli eeiitniy, :>.500 
Zaid, sl.iM ol Mahomet, 1000, l!H2 
Zakka Khels, expedition. 5.50.5, 6361 
Zakkara, tid><‘. 170.3 . see also Cretans 
Zalaca, lulile 1 10.86). 2207. :50.so 
Zrilmoxis (or Zaiiudvi"), god, 1701 
Zama, <‘it,v o) NTimidia, 2:582 
Zama, l)attle ol (2o2 n.c.), 2107 
Zamama Shunuddma, king, 1655. 17oi 
Zambesi, river. 5. >1.5, .5651. 2oo4, 2.5’.;2 
Zainbos lor .8aiiil>os), :5I2 
Zamolxis (or /almovis). god, 1701 
Zamora, •■apluri* (O.sl), .50.82 
Zanfara, ll.oisa stale. 2221 
Zanini, Field Marshal Peter, 40:51 
Zanzibar, 2205, 2‘5l'.*, ....mi 

Sidi .Mubarak ehmis tliiiuif, 5.522 
slavi- tiatle, 5. .20 21, 22U.) 

- V lew , 22'i0 

Zapana of Hatun-Colla, 5s:.7 
Zaparos, South Amene.ni nee. :SI.8 
Zapotecs. 34.8. .576.8 -.5.800, i;,*/ 

Zappa -Zapp, \rab eliief. 2.30.8 
Zaque (or lluns.i), Kt.iie, ..sod -gl 
" Zaque,” ( lobelia title, .581.8 
Zar, ".Scorpion King” of Kgvid, 
216 i7, 20.52 

Zara, battle of, 2064. 2 ihi.} 

Zarafshan, river, l...)S 
Zarathustra : sec ’/.oroa"lcr 
Zarii, inytliologieal b.itilc. 212 
Zealand, Dennmrk, :5557, 4:575 
Zealand, Sweilen • see Svealand 
Zebed, » 5 r:eco' Arabic inscription. 2026 
Zebehr Pasha, slave hunter. 22:56, 2249 
Zedekiah, king of .Ind-ih, i:.\o, I78i 
Zelu bin Mohammed : see /a{ipa-/app 
Zeirites, Airiean tamilv. 22117, 3'J80 
Zeitun, siege of (ison, .5211 
Zelandia, Formosa, 7uV.i 
Zelaya, Jose Santos, 6000 
Zeman Shah, Afghan ruler, 1272. 1524 
Zemarchus, Hyzanline emhas.sy, 2014 
Zemindars, in India, 1281, 12 is 
" Zemes,” Maya gods, 5742 
Zemzem, saered spring, Mecca, 1894 
Zendals. Indian race, 336 
Zeng, fortress, 3(il5 
Zonki : see imed cd-din Zeiiki 
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Zeno, emperor (474-91), 2794, 3033 
Zenobia, queen, 1866, 2139, 2771, mi 
Zenta, battle of (1697), 3020, 3100, 
3l:i0, 4145 

Zeppelin, airships, .5346 
Zerubbabel, priest, (530 n.o.), 1849 
Zer, Egyptian king, 246, 251 
Zet, Egyptian king, 250- .52 
Zeta (or Duklja), 3076, 3005 
Zeus, god, .figean worship, 290 

— coin copy of statue by Thidias, 2505 

— Olympian temple, 2474 

— IVrgamii.s altar, 1829, 1S31 

— statue, 2470 

Zhob valley, Tirah campaign, 5.502 
Zia Bey, leader of Young Turks (1837), 
.5200, 5205 

Zichy, Count Ferdinand, 4926 
Zieten, Hans Joachim von, 4544, 4514 
Ziggurat, temple platform, 20S 
Ziglag, in Edomite territory, 1761 
Zimarch, mission to the 'I'nrks, 1470 
Zimri, Kl ih murdered by, 1769 
Zimrida, king of Lieliisb, 1742 
Zimrida, king of Sidon, 1740 
Zingi, Afri(*an people, 2285 
Zipaquira, race, 582.) 

Zipoites, king of Eithynia, 1827 
“ Zippa,” Cliibeha title, .5806-24 
Zippa, state : see iiogota 
Zips, Hungary, Jiistory, .3137-41 
Ziska, John, .3171, 3644, 3015 
Zittau, battle of (1757), 4513 
Ziyad, Moslem general, 1920 
Ziyan Caan, fouiidiitioii, 57.50 
Zobah, ancient kingdom, Syria, 1728 
Zobel, General von, 4027 
Zobiede, (pieeii, tonil), I!13f! 

Zoc, liyzanfiiie (miiiress, 2954 
Zoe. mirriage with Ivan 111., 29.)6 
Zola, limile, 5:58.3 
Zolkiewski, General, 325 1 
Zollverein, 407:5-74, 5088 
Zoogeographical, kingdoms ami pro- 
vinei's, 122 

Zopyrion, Maecdonian general, 2573 
Zorndorf, battle of (1 7.58), 4.545 
Zoroaster (Zurathustra), 186^ 1810,1868, 

I so 9 

Zoroastrians, Iiistory of origin and 
tenot.s, 1178-70, 1868 

— IVrsiaii types, 1S73 

— I»riesthood reformed under Maz- 

da k, 1870 

— Sassanids defiunl tlie faith, 1875 

— tower of tlie dead, 1S72 
Zosiinns, bishop of Kome, 2800 
Zosimus, Koman histoliau. 2787 
Zoskales, king of Ab.v.ssiiiia, 1888 
Zotuta, province, 575 1 

Zotzils, Maya race, .336 
Zrinyi, Count Nicholas, di'atli at S/.ige- 
toar (15(56), .30 06 , 30 0 7 , 3 1 26 , 3 1 27 
Zrinyi, Nikolaus (1616 64), .31.50 
Zsitva Torok, i)ea(3‘ of, 3012, .3127 
Zubeir, eunipanioii of Mahomet, 1918 
Zirufd Junge, m.insoleiim, 1133 
Zultikar, Mogul general, 1210 
Zulla : see Adulis 
Zululand, 5516, 5567-68 
Zulus, Eritish e.\)>edition against, 5521 

— etlmology. .348 

- history, 2286-01 
-Hlnl)i trilies revolt, 2326 
-northern eominests, 220ic 
-racial struggles in .S, Afri(||f5287,563() 
•warrior, 22S5 
-Watuta tribes, 2297 

— wi'dding daiu'e, 209 

— wileli docl«irs, 22S7 
-women, 22SS, 55.50 

Zulu wars (18.58), 2318-19; (1879), 
2288. 2:527, 5512-14 
Zumala-Carregui, Thomas, 4000 
Zumpancoa, state, 578:5 
Zumpango, lakes, 5778 
Zungarians, 15o4, 1516 
Zuhi tribes, .340-42, 5711-22 
Zupa, in Ealkan ix'ninsula, 3073 
Zupans, Slav chi'^ftains, 3073, 3077 
Zuravna, peace of (1676), .3017 
Zurich, 392. 42)6 
Zurich, pe.aee of (1850), 5038 
Zusmarshausen, battle of (1618), 4311 
Zwentibald, king of Lotliaringh, .558:) • 
Zwingli, Ulrich, 4189, 48o6, 4206 
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